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PKEFACE. 


The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven 
years  ago,  of  preparing  a  work,  intended  to  represent  the 
existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  applied  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  the 
first  four  vohmies  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain 
the  author  in  an  imdertaking,  the  magnitude  of  which  he 
has  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work  has  progressed. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  great  subject  of  the  physi- 
ology of  man  must  be  written,  in  this  country,  under  certain 
disadvantages ;  and  the  attempt  to  give  a  fair  and  complete 
account  of  certain  subjects  has  often  seemed  well-nigh  hope- 
less. It  soon  became  evident,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
that  it  is  frequently  unsafe  to  take  references  at  second- 
hand, even  from  the  best  writers ;  and  months  of  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  each  volume  have  been  due  to  the  necessity, 
of  looking  up  citations,  as  it  was  desired  to  make  reference 
only  to  original  works.  There  are  no  complete  libraries  on 
physiology  in  this  country ;  and,  while  the  author  has  derived 
great  assistance  from  the  serial  publications  contained  in  the 
Astor  Library — which  he  takes  this  occasion  to  acknowledge 
most  gratefully — ^he  has  been  compelled  to  import  the  greater 
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number  of  the  works  to  which  he  has  referred.  As  far  as 
such  an  end  could  be  accomplished  by  patient  labor,  the  ref- 
erences are  accurate,  and  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  easily  verified.  The  author  has  not  hesitated,  however, 
to  give  his  own  opinions  upon  every  subject  considered,  even 
when  they  have  been  opposed  to  high  authority. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  has  formed 
his  opinions,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  results  of  direct 
observation  and  experiment,  as  the  true  basis  of  what  is 
positively  known  in  physiology ;  and,  while  the  earlier  vol- 
umes might  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  new  facts,  they 
contain  comparatively  little  that  has  been  disproved  by  re- 
cent investigations.  Experimental  observations  have  been 
studied  and  criticised  from  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  in 
this,  the  author's  training  as  an  experimentalist  and  a  public 
teacher  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has  given  him  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence.  It  is  the  practical  physiologist  who  is 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  results  of 
physiological  experiments  and  of  the  accuracy  of  methods  of 
investigation ;  and  the  author  has  learned,  from  his  own  at- 
tempts at  original  observation,  to  estimate  the  difiiculties  of 
direct  research  and  to  appreciate  the  inaccuracies  into  which 
careless,  inexperienced,  or  over-enthusiastic  workers  are  liable 
to  fall. 

As  regards  certain  new  views  enunciated  in  the  first  four 
volumes,  the  author  has  found  no  reason  to  modify  his  opin- 
ions. In  the  first  volume,  under  the  head  of  respiration,  he 
stated,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,*  that  the  hesom 
de  respireTy  or  sense  of  want  of  air,  the  impression  which 
gives  rise  to  the  first  inspiratory  effort  in  the  newly-born  and 
which  excites  the  reflex  acts  in  normal  respiration,  is  refer- 
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able,  not  to  the  lungs,  but  to  the  general  system,  and  is  due 
to  want  of  oxygen  and  not  to  the  stimulation  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  view,  originally  published  in  1861,'  has  been  con- 
firmed by  farther  study  and  observation. 

In  1862,  the  author  published  an  account  of  a  new  ex- 
cretory function  of  the  liver,  consisting  in  the  separation  of 
cholesterine  from  the  blood,  and  its  discharge  in  the  faeces, 
in  the  form  of  stercorine.*  This  discovery  the  author  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance,  pathologically  as  well  as 
physiologically,  as  it  gave  an  idea  of  the  pathology  of  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  liver  in  which  cholesterine  is  retained  in 
the  blood,  constituting  the  condition  described  by  the  author 
under  the  name  of  cholestersemia.  The  fact  of  such  a  re- 
tention of  cholesterine  was  demonstrated  in  many  cases  in 
the  human  subject ;  but  the  views  of  the  author  have  lately 
received  complete  confirmation  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Kolbman  Miiller,  who  produced  cholestersemia,  with  all  the- 
symptoms  of  "  grave  icterus,"  by  injecting  cholesterine  into 
the  veins  of  dogs/  It  seems  to  the  author  that  his  views 
upon  this  point  must  now  take  a  permanent  place  in  science. 

In  the  third  volume,  the  author  adheres  to  the  view  that 
sugar  is  produced  by  the  liver  during  life,  and  reconciles  the 
discordant  observations  upon  this  point,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  sugar  thus  produced  is  washed  out  by  the  blood  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  may  not  be  found  in  the  liver  itself, 
if  this  organ  be  examined  a  few  seconds  after  death.*  This 
view  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers,  as  settling  the  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  the  function  of  glycogenesis. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  October,  1861. 
^n)id.,  October,  1862. 

*  Archivfur  experimenieUe  Pathologie  und  Pharmdkologie^  Leipzig,  1873,  Bd. 
L,  Drittes  Heft.  *  New  York  Medical  Journal^  January,  1860. 
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In  1871,  the  author  published  an  elaborate  series  of  in- 
vestigations on  the  physiological  eflEeets  of  severe  and  pro- 
tracted muscular  exercise,  with  special  reference  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.V  If  the  simple  facts 
resulting  from  these  investigations  be  accepted  as  true,  they 
fully  confirm  the  view  enunciated  in  the  third  volume — 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  many  recent 
observers — ^that  muscular  exercise  largely  increases  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  special 
senses  and  generation,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  under- 
taking. With  regard  to  the  chapters  on  vision,  the  author 
desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments,  for  most  valuable 
aid,  to  his  colleague,  Professor  H.  D.  Noyes,  who  carefully 
overlooked  this  portion  of  the  work  and  made  many  impor- 
tant corrections  and  suggestions.  If  this  section  be  f cfund 
fully  up  to  the  present  day  in  ophthalmology,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  Professor  Noyes. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  vol- 
umes, the  author  can  only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation ;  and  the  imperfections 
in  their  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and 
opportunity.  He  indulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has 
written  a  book  which  may  assist  his  f eUow-workers,  and  in- 
terest, not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  but 
some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
Natural  Science. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal^  June,  1871.  , 
New  York,  May^  1874. 
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CHAPTER  L 


SPECIAL   SENSES — TOUCH,  ETC. 


General  characters  of  the  special  senses — ^Muscular  sense  (so  called) — ^AppreciJi- 
tion  of  weight — Sense  of  touch — ^Variations  in  tactile  sensibility  in  different 
parts — ^Table  of  variations  measured  by  the  lesthesiometer — Connection  be- 
tween the  Tariations  in  tactile  sensibility  and  the  distribution  of  the  tactile 
corpuscles — ^Titillation — ^Appreciation  of  temperature — ^Venereal  sense. 

OuB  study  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  volume  devoted 
to  that  subject,  has  involved  simply  motion  and  what  is 
known  as  general  sensibility;  and  almost  all  our  positive 
knowledge  of  these  properties  has  been  derived  from  experi- 
ments upon  the  inferior  animals.  As  regards  sensation,  the 
experiments  have  referred  to  impressions  recognized  as  pain- 
ful ;  and  we  have  seen  that  these  are  conveyed  to  the  centres 
by  nerve-filaments,  anatomically  as  well  as  physiologically 
distinct  from  those  which  convey  to  the  contractile  parts  the 
stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  motion.  As  far  as  we  have  studied 
the  sensory  nerves,  we  have  alluded  to  simple  impressions 
only ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  filaments  of  peripheral  distri- 
bution of  these  nerves  are  capable  of  receiving  a  variety  of 
impressions,  by  which  we  determine,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
form,  size,  character  of  surface,  density,  and  temperature  of 
objects.  We  also  have  a  general  appreciation  of  heat  and 
cold ;  a  sense  of  resistance,  which  gives  an  idea  of  weight ; 
and,  finally,  there  are  nerves  of  peculiar  properties,  termi- 
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nating  in  organs  calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
smell,  sight,  hearing,  and  taste. 

The  senses  of  olfaction,  vision,  audition,  and  gustation 
belong  to  peculiar  organs,  provided  with  nerves  of  special 
properties,  which  are  not  usually  endowed  with  general  sen- 
sibility. These  nerves  have  been  omitted  in  our  general 
study  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  accessory  organs  to 
which  they  are  distributed  are  so  important  and  intricate  in 
their  structure  as  to  demand  extended  description. 

The  senses  of  touch,  titillation,  temperature,  and  pain 
are  all  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  what  we  have  de- 
scribed as  ordinary  sensory  nerves ;  the  touch  being  perfected 
in  certain  parts  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  terminal 
nerve-fibres.  Though  it  be  possible  that  each  one  of  these  im- 
pressions may  be  transmitted  by  special  and  distinct  fibres, 
this  has  not  yet  approached  a  positive  demonstration.  The  so- 
called  muscular  sense,  by  which  we  appreciate  weight,  resist- 
ance, etc.,  undoubtedly  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  en- 
tirely, upon  the  muscular  nerves.  In  our  study  of  the  passage 
of  the  nerve-fibres  to  the  encephalon  through  the  spinal  cord, 
it  has  been  seen  that  most  of  the  motor  fibres  decussate  in 
mass  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that  the  sensory  fibres  de- 
cussate throughout  the*entire  length  of  the  spinal  axis.  This 
important  anatomical  and  physiological  fact  enables  us  to 
separate  pretty  clearly  the  muscular  sense,  so  called,  from 
the  various  modifications  of  general  sensibility  just  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  observed,  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cord,  etc.,  in  the  human  subject, 
that  the  conductors  of  the  impressions  of  touch,  titillation, 
pain,  and  temperature  decussate  in  the  cord,  while  the  con- 
ductors of  the  "  muscular  sense  " — ^if  such  a  sense  exist — de- 
cussate at  the  medulla  oblongata.^ 

^  ^  Brown-S£quard,  RecKerchei  tur  la  transmission  des  impressions  de  tact^ 
de  chaiouUlement,  de  dotdeury  de  iempkrature,  et  de  contraction  {sens  muscu- 
laire)  dans  la  modle  Spinh^e.-^oumal  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1863,  tome  ▼!, 
p.  126. 
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Muscular  Sense  {so  called). 
It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
muscular  sense,  as  it  is  used  by  many  physiologists.  In  all 
probability,  the  sense  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sistance, inmiobility,  and  elasticity  of  substances  that  are 
grasped,  on  which  we  tread,  or  which,-  by  their  weight,  are 
opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,*  is  immensely 
modified  by  education  and  habit.  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  general  sensibility  regulates  the  action  of  mus- 
cles to  a  very  great  extent.  If,  for  example,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities be  paralyzed  as  regards  sensation,  the  muscular 
power  remaining  intact,  the  person  affected  cannot  walk, 
unless  he  be  able  to  see  the  ground.  In  these  cases,  the  in- 
dividual often  falls  when  blindfolded,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  limbs  have  lost  the  sense  of  contact  with  the  ground, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  loss  of  general  sensi- 
bility. Many  curious  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  works  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  a  case  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  by 
Dr.  Ley.  The  patient  was  afflicted  with  partial  loss  of  sensi- 
bility upon  one  side  of  the  body,  "  without,  however,  any 
corresponding  diminution  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  voli- 
tion, so  that  she  could  hold  her  child  in  the  arm  of  that  side 
so  long  as  her  attention  was  directed  to  it ;  but,  if  surround- 
ing objects  withdrew  her  from  the  notice  of  the  state  of  her 
arm,  the  flexors  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  hazard 
of  falling."  *  This  is  precisely  like  the  phenomena  ordinarily 
described  under  the  head  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  this  dis- 
order, there  is  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  progressive  loss  of  general  sensibility,  the  mus- 
cular power,  in  some  instances,  being  intact.  Patients  af- 
fected in  this  way  cannot  walk  or  stand  unless  they  be  able 
to  supply  the  sense  of  contact  by  the  sight.     One  of  the  most 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  Movements,  p.  460.    We  have  here  treated  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  muscles  in  its  relations  to  movements. 

'  Bell,  The  Nervous  Syttem  of  the  Human  Body^  London,  1844,  p.  245. 
182 
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characteristic  phenomena  is  inability  to  stand  when  blind- 
folded ;  although,  with  the  aid  of  the  sight,  the  muscles  can 
be  made  by  the  will  to  act  with  great  power. 

"Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  ar- 
gimients  used  for  and  against  the  existence  of  a  special 
"  muscular  sense,"  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  those  cases 
in  which  general  sensibility  is  lost  or  seriously  impaired,  the 
brain  has  no  exact  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
except  as  regards  the  sense  of  fatigue.  This  question  is  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  it  seems  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view,  that  there  is  no  distinct  per- 
ception of  muscular  action,  aside  from  general  sensibility, 
that  can  properly  be  called  a  muscular  sense. 

Habit  and  education  enable  us  to  appreciate  with  great 
nicety  differences  in  Weight ;  but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
sense  of  resistance  to  muscular  effort,  and  has  little  depend- 
ence upon  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  elaborate  and  clas- 
sical experiments  of  Weber,  this  point  was  very  strikingly 
illustrated.  The  observations  of  this  physiologist  upon  the 
sense  of  touch  and  general  sensibility  were  very  varied  and 
extensive ;  and,  among  the  most  important  of  the  results  with 
regard  to  the  appreciation  of  pressure  and  weight,  are  the 
following :  * 

In  general,  those  parts  which  are  most  sensitive  to  the 
impressions  of  touch,  as  the  fingers,  enable  us  to  appreciate 
differences  in  pressure  and  weight  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  sense  of  simple  pressure,  unaided  by  the  estimation  of 
weight  by  muscular  effort,  is  generally  more  acute  upon  the 
left  side,  probably  because  the  integument  of  the  left  hand  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  right  hand.  Differences  in  weight 
can  be  accurately  distinguished,  when  they  amount  to  only 
one-sixteenth,  by  employing  muscular  effort  in  lifting,  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  pressure ;  but  the  sense  of  pressure  alone 

'  Weber,  Dnicksinny  in  Wagner,  ffandworterbueh  der  Pkytiologie^  Braun- 
schweig, 1846,  Bd.  iii.,  zweite  Abthellang,  S.  648,  et  seq. 
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enables  ns  to  appreciate  a  difference  of  not  less  than  one- 
eighth.  When  weights  are  tested  by  lifting  with  the  hand, 
the  appreciation  of  slight  differences  is  more  delicate  when 
the  weights  are  successively  tested  with  the  same  hand  than 
when  two  weights  are  placed,  one  on  either  hand.  When 
the  interval  between  the  two  trials  amounts  to  more  than 
forty  seconds,  slight  differences  in  weight,  for  example,  the 
difference  between  fourteen  and  a  half  and  fifteen  ounces, 
cannot  be  accurately  appreciated.  In  such  trials,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  metals  used  of  the  same  temperature,  for 
cold  metals  seem  heavier  than  warm. 

These  observations  f ormularized  some  of  the  facts,  suflS- 
ciently  evident  to  every  one,  relating  to  the  appreciation  of 
slight  differences  in  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  experts 
acquire,  in  this  regard,  wonderful  delicacy  and  accuracy. 
Those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  handling  coins  not  only 
coimt  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  are  able  to  detect  and 
throw  out  a  light  piece  instantly  and  with  unerring  certainty. 

8en8e  of  Touch. 

We  have  already  considered,  in  the  volume  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  modes  of  termination  of  the  sensory  nerves ;  * 
and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  possible  to  explain,  by  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  the  nerves,  the  great  differences  that 
have  been  observed  in  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sensibility 
in  different  parts ;  differences  which  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, pathologically  as  well  as  physiologically,  and  which 
have  been  studied  by  Weber,  Valentin,  and  others,  with  great 
minuteness. 

YcmatAon%  in  the  Tactile  8en»Unlity  m  different  PaHs. 
— In  certain  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  general  sen- 
sibility is  much  more  acute  than  in  others.  For  example,  a 
sharp  blow  upon  the  face  is  more  painful  than  a  similar  in- 
jury to  other  parts ;  and  the  eye,  as  is  well  known,  is  most 

'  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  86,  et  »eq. 
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exquisitely  sensitive.  The  appreciation  of  temperature  also 
varies  in  diflEerent  parts,  this  probably  depending  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  habitual  exposure.  Some  parts,  as  the  soles  of  the 
feet  or  the  axilla,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  titillation.  The 
sense  of  touch,  however,  by  which  we  appreciate  the  size, 
form,  character  of  the  surface,  consistence,  etc.,  of  objects,  ia 
developed  to  a  greater  degree  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  a 
fact  which  can  be  very  readily  explained,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  peripheral  sensory 
nerves.  When  we  wish  to  ascertain  those  properties  of  ob- 
jects revealed  by  the  sense  of  touch,  we  generally  employ 
the  fingers.  This  sense  is  capable  of  education,  and  is  al- 
most always  extraordinarily  developed  in  persons  who  are 
deprived  of  other  special  senses,  as  sight  or  hearing.  The 
blind  learn  to  recognize  individuals  by  feeling  of  the  face. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  quoted  in  works  on  physi- 
ology, of  the  blind  sculptor,  Giovanni  Gonelli,  who  was  said 
to  model  the  most  striking  Ukenesses  entirely  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  The 
blind  have  been  known  to  become  proficients  in  conchology 
and  botany,  guided  simply  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  blind  botanist,  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  or- 
dinary plants  by  the  fingers  and  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  blind  learn  to  read  with  perfect  facility, 
by  passing  the  fingers  over  raised  letters  but  little  larger 
than  the  letters  in  an  ordinary  foho  Bible.*  Eudolphi  cites 
the  remarkable  faculty  acquired  by  Baczko,  of  distinguishing 
the  colors  of  fabrics  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.* 

An  exceedingly  ingenious  and  accurate  method  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sensibility  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  was  devised  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  (1829)  by  E.  H.  "Weber,  whose  researches  on 
this  subject,  which  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  other 

*  Carpenter,  Cydopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  London,  1849-1852, 
vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  1179,  et  aeq.^  Article,  Toiich. 

*  RcDOLPHi,  Gnmdiss  der  Physiologie^  Berlin,  1828,  Bd.  il,  S.  86. 
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observers,  are  still  the  most  careful  and  reliable  on  record/ 
This  method  consists  in  the  application  to  the  skin  of  two 
fine,  but  blunt  points,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  known 
distance.  The  individual  experimented  upon  should  be  blind- 
folded, and  the  points  applied  to  the  skin  simultaneously. 
By  carefully  adjusting  the  distance  between  the  points,  a 
limit  will  be  reached  where  the  two  impressions  upon  the 
surface  are  appreciated  as  one ;  i.  e.y  by  gradually  approxi- 
mating them,  the  subject  will  suddenly  feel  both  points  as 
one,  when,  an  instant  before,  with  the  points  a  little  farther 
removed  from  each  other,  he  distinctly  felt  two  impressions. 
This  gives  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
tactile,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  sensibility  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  a  most  important 
guide  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
attended  with  partial  anaesthesia  of  the  surface.  Of  course, 
the  instrument  used  may  be  very  simple  (a  pair  of  ordinary 
dividers  will  answer),  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  distances  between  the  points. 
An  instrument,  consisting  simply  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  with 
a  graduated  bar  giving  a  measure  of  the  separation  of  the 
points,  is  the  best,  as  it  combines  simplicity,  convenience  of 
use,  and  portability.*  This  instrument  is  called  the  sesthe- 
siometer. 

The  experiments  of  Weber  were  made  upon  his  own  per- 
son, and  of  course  do  not  show  the  variations  that  may  occur 
in  different  individuals  in  health,  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  extent  of  anaesthesia  in  disease. 
His  observations  also  showed  some  slight  variations  with  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  the  two  points,  but  these  are  not 
important.  Valentin  repeated  the  experiments  of  Weber, 
and,  in  addition,  took  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean,  in 

*  Wkbeb,  OrtiUm  in  der  Haul,  in  Waoneb,  Hdndtoorterbtteh  der  Physiologiey 
Braunachweig,  1846,  Bd,  iii.,  zweite  Abtheibmg,  S.  624,  et  seq. 

*  The  instrument  described  above  is  made  by  Messrs.  G.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of 
New  York. 
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six  persons.*  Aside  from  these  observations,  the  repetition 
of  "Weber's  experiments  has  done  little  moi^  than  confirm 
the  original  facts.*  The  table  upon  the  next  page,  taken 
from  the  article  in  the  Cydojmdia  of  Andtomy  and  Physir 
ologyy  which  we  have  already  quoted,  gives  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Weber  and  by  Valentin.' 

If  we  note  the  distribution  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  in 
connection  with  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sense 
of  touch  is  most  acute  in  those  situations  in  which  the  cor- 
puscles are  most  abundant.  In  the  space  of  about  one-fiftieth 
of  a  square  inch  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx 
of  the  index-finger,  Meissner  counted  the  greatest  number  of 
corpuscles ;  viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight.*  In  this  situation, 
the  tactile  sensibility  is  more  acute  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  skin,  the  mean  distance  indicated  by  the  sesthesiometer  be- 
ing 0-603  of  a  line.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx, 
forty  corpuscles  were  counted,  the  sesthesiometer  marking 
1*558  line,  this  part  ranking  next  in  tactile  sensibility  after 
the  red  surface  of  the  lips. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  the  hard  tactile  corpus- 
cles, embedded  in  the  amorphous  substance  of  the  cutaneous 
papillae,  might  increase  the  power  of  appreciation  of  delicate 
impressions. 

As  regards  the  general  cutaneous  surface  in  which  no 
tactile  corpuscles  have  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  easy  to 
connect  the  variations  in  the  tactile  sensibility  with  the  ner- 
vous distribution,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  com- 
parative richness  of  the  terminal  nervous  filaments  in  these 
situations. 

*  Valentin,  PhyHohgie  des  MentcJun^  Braunschweig,  1844,  Bd.  il,  S.  668. 

'  The  above  remark  applies  to  a  recent  publication  by  Vierordt,  on  the 
causes  of  the  different  development  of  the  sense  of  locality  of  the  skin  {Arehiv 
fur  die  gesammte  PhytiologUj  Bonn,  1870,  Bd.  it,  S.  297).  In  this  article,  it  is 
proposed  to  show  that  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  acute  in  proportion 
to  the  mobility  of  the  parts  which  it  covers. 

*  Carpenter,  op.  cii.,  voL  iv.,  part  il,  p.  1169. 

*  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  40. 
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Table  of  Variations  in  the  Tactile  Sensibility  of  Different  Portions  of  the 
Shin  (Wkbeb  and  Valentin). 

The  tactile  sensibility  is  measured  by  the  greatest  distance  between  two  pomts  at 
which  they  convey  a  single  impression  when  applied  simultaneously.  The  measure- 
ments are  given  in  lines  (yV  of  an  inch). 


PAKT  OF  SUBFACE. 


WU£t, 


VAlXNTEf. 


Tip  of  the  tongue 

Palmar  aurftce  of  third  phalanx  of  foreflogpr., . . . . . 

do.  do.  middle  flDgo^r,. 

da  do.  ring-f!  n^i'i- » . . . . 

do.  do.  thuml>.  ^  ^  < ,  H » *  ^ 

do.  do.  littlu  niiger.... 

Bed  sorftoe  of  mider  Up , . 

do.  upper  Up 

Fafanar  surlbce  of  second  phalanges  of  fiugvrfl. , , , , 

do.  first  do.  ^ . . .  r 

Middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 

Dorsal  surlhoe  of  the  third  phalanges  of  Ontpere^ ,, . 

Portkm  of  the  lips  not  red , , 

Tip  of  the  nose ,....,... 

Edge  of  the  tongue  an  inch  from  the  tip. 

Lateral  surftioe  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

Patanar  surflice  of  the  metacarpus , , . 

End  of  the  great-toe , , , 

Metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb 

Extenuu  snrfkce  of  the  eyeUds , 

Palm  of  the  hand 

Bonal  surfboe  of  second  phalanx  of  thuinh. ,  „ . . . 
do.  do.  forofiii^or ..... 

do.  do.  mi(]dl<>  ftniE;^. 

do.  do.  Httlt'  ^jipur. . . 

do.  do.  rin^-fld^ET,,  ,^ 

Ontre  of  the  hard  palate 

Mucous  membrane  of  lips  dose  to  Uie  i^ani ...,,,, 

Skin  of  cheek  over  buccinator ....*..*... 

do.        over  anterior  part  of  malar  bone 

Dorsal  surlkce  of  first  phalanges  of  finger^.. , . . . , , 

Prepuce ....... 

Doraal  surflioe  of  heads  of  metacarpal  bones 

Skin  of  cheek  over  posterior  part  of  malar  bode. . . 
Plantar  surlhoe  of  metacarpal  bone  of  gn^At  too.. . . 

Lower  part  of  forehead. « 

Back  of  the  hand 

Lower  part  of  hairy  scalp  In  occipital  rri^on 

Surftoe  of  the  throat  beneath  lower  Jaw. 

Back  of  the  heel 

Pubes 

Crown  of  the  head .,.--. 

Patella  and  surroimding  part  of  thigh. . ...... 

Areola  around  nipple 

Donum  of  foot  near  the  toes 

Axilla. 


Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  forearm. 

Back  of  the  neck  near  the  occiput 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  leg 

Penis. 
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TitiUdtion. — The  sensation  experienced  when  certain  parts 
of  the  general  surface  are  subjected  to  titillation  cannot  easily 
be  described,  though  it  is  sufficiently  familiar.  This  sensa- 
tion is  simply  due  to  delicate  impressions  made  in  unusual 
situations,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  reflex 
movements  which  it  occasions.  If  the  soles  of  the  feet  be 
tickled,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  movements  of  the 
limbs.  These  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  sensation 
appreciated  by  the  brain,  for  the  same  stimulus,  in  persons 
suffering  from  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  lower  extremities,  may  produce  even  violent 
action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  These  phenomena  have  been 
fully  described  in  connection  with  reflex  action.  There  are 
no  facts,  experimental  or  clinical,  showing  that  the  peculiar 
sense  of  titillation  is  conveyed  to  the  encepliaJon  by  nerve- 
fibres  other  than  those  of  general  sensibility.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sensation  is  due  to  the  unusual  character  of  the 
impression,  and  does  not  involve  the  action  of  special  nerve- 
fibres  as  conductors. 

Appreciation  of  Temperature. — It  is  not  known  that  the 
sense  of  temperature,  either  of  the  surrounding  medium  or  of 
bodies  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  skin,  is  appreciated 
through  any  other  nerves  than  those  of  general  sensibility, 
or  that  there  is  any  special  arrangement  of  the  terminations 
of  certain  of  the  nerves  connected  with  this  sense.  As  re- 
gards the  general  temperature,  the  sense  is  relative,  and  is 
much  modified  by  habit.  This  statement  needs  no  explana- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  what  is  cold  for  an  inhabitant  of  the 
torrid  zone  would  be  warm  for  one  accustomed  to  an  exces- 
sively cold  climate.*  Habitual  exposure  also  modifies  the 
sense  of  temperature.  Many  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  dress- 
ing warmly  suffer  but  little  in  extremely  cold  weather.   Those 

'  We  do  not  take  into  account,  in  this  connection,  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
inhabitants  of  warm  clunates,  for  a  certain  time,  may  bear  long-continued  ex- 
posure to  cold  better  than  those  accustomed  to  a  lower  temperature. 
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who  habitually  expose  the  hands,  or  even  the  feet,  to  cold,  ren- 
der these  parts  quite  insensible  to  temperature;  and  the  same 
is  true  for  those  who  often  expose  the  hands,  face,  etc.,  to  heat. 

The  variations  in  the  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the 
surface  to  temperature  depend,  as  we  have  just  indicated, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  habit,  exposure,  etc.,  but  also  upon 
special  properties  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  differences, 
however,  are  not  so  marked  as  to  be  of  any  great  importance, 
and  the  experiments  made  upon  this  point  are  simply  curious. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  note  the  exquisite  sensibility  to 
variations  in  temperature  sometimes  presented  by  those  who 
are  deprived  of  other  senses.  The  example  is  quoted  by 
Dunglison,  of  Dr.  Saunderson,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  England,  who,  "  when  some  of  his  pu- 
pils were  engaged  in  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  could 
tell,  by  the  slight  modification  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  the  sun's  disk."  * 

The  experiments  of  Weber  show  conclusively  that  the 
skin  is  the  main  organ  for  the  appreciation  of  temperature,  if 
we  except  the  mouth,  palate,  vagina,  and  rectum,  by  which 
the  difference  between  warm  and  cold  substances  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished. In  several  instances  in  which  large  portions  of 
the  skin  were  destroyed  by  bums  and  other  injuries,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  applying  spatulas  of  different  tem- 
peratures. At  one  time  a  spatula  plunged  in  water  at  from 
48®  to  55°  Fahr.  was  applied  to  a  denuded  surface,  and  again, 
a  spatula  at  from  113®  to  122®  Fahr.  "When  the  patient  was 
requested  to  tell  which  was  the  warmer,  the  answers  were  as 
frequently  incorrect  as  they  were  correct ;  but  the  discrimina- 
tion was  easy  and  certain  when  the  applications  were  made 
to  the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  When  applications  at  a 
higher  temperature  were  made  to  the  denuded  part,  the  pa- 
tient suffered  only  pain.' 

^  DuNOLisoN,  Human  Phynologyy  Philadelphia,  1856,  vol  L,  p.  697. 
•  WiBER,  Der  Tcuinnn  und  das  OemeiiigefuM,  in  Wagner,  ffandworterbuch 
der  PhyMiologie^  Braunschweig,  1846,  Bd.  iii,  zweite  Abtheilung,  S.  518. 
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The  venereal  sense,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, is  unlike  any  other  sensation,  and  is  general,  as  well 
as  referable  to  the  organs  oi  generation.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tactile  sensibility 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
measured  by  the  sBSthesiometer,  compared  with  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  penis,  is  as  0*802  to  0*034,  or  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four  times  greater. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OLFACrOBT  NBEVES — OLFACTION. 

Nasal  foBsse — Schneiderian  and  olfactory  membrane — ^Physiological  anatomy  of 
the  olfactory  nerves — Olfactory  bulbs — Olfactory  cells  and  terminations  of  the 
olfactory  nerve-fibres — ^ProperUes  and  functions  of  the  olfactory  nerves — 
Cases  of  anosmia  in  the  human  subject — ^Mechanism  of  olfaction — ^Relations 
of  olfaction  to  the  sense  of  taste— Reflex  acts  through  the  olfetctory  nerves. 

The  nerves  directly  connected  with  the  senses  of  oKac- 
tion,  vision,  and  audition,  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  endowed 
with  general  sensibility.  As  regards  the  olfactory  nerves,  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  so  fuUy  supplied  with 
branches  from  the  fifth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
fact  of  their  sensibility  or  insensibility  to  ordinary  impres- 
sions. These  nerves,  however,  are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  that  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  endowed  with 
thQ  special  sense  of  smell.  Before  taking  up  their  physiolo- 
gical anatomy,  we  shall  describe  briefly  the  parts  to  which  the 
olfactory  sense  is  probably  confined. 

NoBol  jFosscb. — The  two  irregularly-shaped  cavities  in^  the 
middle  of  the  :?ace,  opening  in  front  by  the  anterior  nares 
and  connected  with  the  pharynx  by  the  posterior  nares,  are 
called  the  nasal  fossae.  The  membrane  lining  these  cavities 
is  generally  called  'the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,*  and 
sometimes,  particularly  by  the  French,  the  pituitary  mem- 

'  Some  authors  distinguish  the  olfactory  membrane,  lining  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasal  fosssB,  from  the  rest,  calling  the  membrane  lining  those  parts  not  en- 
dowed with  the  sense  of  smell,  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  (Eolliker,  ffaful- 
huch  der  OeweMehrey  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  741.)  Most  writers,  however,  apply  the 
term  Schneiderian  membrane  to  the  general  lining  membrane  of  the  foss®. 
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brane.  This  membrane  is  closely  adherent  to  the  fibrous  cov- 
erings of  the  bones  and  cartilages  by  which  the  nasal  fossae 
are  bomided,  and  is  thickest  over  the  turbinated  bones.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  membrane  lining  the  pharynx,  the  nasal 
duct  and  lachrymal  canals,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  frontal, 
ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum.  There 
are  openings  leading  from  the  nasal  fossae  to  all  of  these 
cavities. 

The  essential  organ  of  olfaction  is  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  upper  half  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Not  only  has  it 
been  shown  anatomically  that  this  part  only  of  the  membrane 
receives  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  but 
physiological  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
only  part  capable  of  receiving  odorous  impressions.  If  a  tube 
be  introduced  into  the  nostril,  placed  horizontally  over  an 
odorous  substance  so  that  the  emanations  cannot  penetrate  its 
caliber,  no  odor  is  perceived,  though  the  parts  below  the  end 
of  the  tube  might  receive  the  emanations ;  but,  if  the  tube  be 
now  directed  toward  the  odorous  substance,  so  that  the  ema- 
nations can  penetrate  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nares,  the 
odor  is  immediately  appreciated.* 

That  portion  of  the  lining  of  the  nasal  fossae  properly 
called  the  olfactory  membrane  extends  from  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  downward  a  little  less  than  an  inch. 
It  is  exceedingly  soft  and  friable,  very  vascular,  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and,  in  man,  has 
rather  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  covered  by  long,  delicate,  co- 
lumnar cells,  nucleated,  each  one  provided  with  from  three 
to  eight  ciliary  processes,  their  movement  being  from  before 
backward.'  The  existence  of  cilia  in  this  situation  has  been 
denied  by  some  observers.*  The  mucous  glands  of  the  oKao- 
tory  membrane  are  numerous,  long,  and  racemose.*    They 

*  LoNGET,  Traite  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  45. 

*  Sappky,  TraiU  (TanatomUy  Paris,  1871,  tome  iii.,  p.  654. 

*  KoLLiKKR,  Bdndbuch  der  Gewebetehre^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  741. 

*  Sappky,  loc.  cit. 
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secrete  a  fluid  which  keeps  the  surface  moist,  a  condition  es- 
sential to  the  accurate  perception  of  odorotis  impressions. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Olfactory  Nerved. — The 
apparent  origin  of  the  oKactory  nerve  is  by  three  roots,  from 
the  inferior  and  internal  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum,  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.  The  three 
roots  are  an  external  and  an  internal  white  root,  and  a  middle 
root  composed  of  gray  matter.  The  external  white  root  is 
long  and  delicate,  passing  outward  across  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  internal  white 
root  is  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  external  root,  and  arises 
from  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The 
middle,  or  gray  root,  arises  from  a  little  eminence  of  gray 
matter  situated  on  the  posterior  and  inner  portion  of  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  deep  origin  of  these  three  roots  is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion.  The  external  root  is  stated  by  various  anatomists 
to  originate  from  the  corpus  striatum,  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
anterior  commissure,  and  the  island  of  Eeil;  but  researches 
upon  this  point  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  deep  origin  of  the 
internal  white  root  and  the  gray  root. 

The  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  converge  to  form  a  sin- 
gle nervous  cord  at  the  inner  boundary  of  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius. This  passes  forward  and  slightly  inward  in  a  deep 
groove  between  two  convolutions  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  covered  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  to  the 
ethmoid  bone.  This  portion  of  the  nerve  is  exceedingly  soft 
and  friable.  It  is  composed  of  both  white  and  gray  matter, 
the  proportions  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one- 
third  of  the  latter.  The  gray  substance,  derived  from  the 
gray  root,  is  situated  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  the 
white  substance  occupying  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions. 

By  the  side  of  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the 
nerve-trunk  expands  into  an  oblong  ganglion,  called  the  olf  ao- 
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tory  bulb.  This  is  grayish  in  color,  excessively  soft,  and  con- 
tains the  ordinary  ganglionic  elements.  From  the  olfactory 
bulb,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  nervous  filaments  are  given  off, 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid.  These  filaments  are  composed  entirely  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  arfe  quite  resisting,  owing  to  fibrous  elements  pro- 
longed from  the  dura  mater.  It  is  strictly  proper,  perhaps,  to 
regard  these  as  the  true  olfactory  nerves,  the  cord  leading  from 
the  olfactory  bulb  to  the  cerebrum  being  more  properly  a  com- 
missure. Having  passed  through 
the  cribriform  plate,  the  oKac- 
tory  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
olfactory  membrane  in  three 
groups ;  an  inner  group,  distrib- 
uted to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  septum ; 
a  middle  group,  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  nasal  fossae ;  and  an 
outer  group,  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  superior  and 
middle  turbinated  bones  and  a 
portion  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  mode  of  termination  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  differs  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  sensory 
nerves,  and  is  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic, as  it  is  in  the  other 
organs  of  special  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Eckhard  and  Schultze,  confirmed 
by  KoUiker,*  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  contains  pecul- 
iar terminal  nerve-cells,  called  the  olfactory  cells,  which  are 
placed  between  the  cells  of  epithelium.  These  are  long,  deli- 
cate, spindle-shaped  structures,  varicose,  each  one  containing 
a  clear,  round  nucleus.  The  appearance  of  these,  which  are 
considered  as  the  true  olfactory  organs,  is  represented  in  Fig. 

'  EoLLiKER,  Handbuch  der  Oewebelehre,  Leipag,  1867,  S.  743. 


L  From  the  ftog.—a,  epithelial  cells  of  tbe 
oUhctory  region ;  b,  olfhctory  cells.  2. 
Small  branch  of  the  olfuctory  nerve  of 
the  ftog.  separating  at  one  end  Into  a 
brush  of  varicose  fibrils.  8.  Olfactory 
cell  of  the  sheep.  Magnified  850  diame- 
ters. (KOllikbr,  Handbuch  der  Qe- 
wbeUhre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  743.) 
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1.  In  the  frog,  there  is  a  fine,  hair-like  process  projecting 
from  each  cell  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  man  or  the  mammalia.  The  great  delicacy 
of  the  structures  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  olfac- 
tory membrane  renders  the  investigation  of  the  termination 
of  its  nervous  filaments  exceedingly  difficult.     • 

Properties  and  Fv/nctions  of  the  Olfactory  Nerves. — ^It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  olfactory  nerves  possess  none  of 
the  general  properties  of  the  ordinary  nerves  belonging  to 
the  cerebro-epinal  system,  but  that  they  are  endowed  with 
the  special  sense  of  smell  alone.  As  far  as  we  know,  no 
one  has  exposed  and  operated  upon  the  filaments  coming 
from  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  distributed  to  the  pituitary 
membrane  in  living  animals;  but  the  experiments  of  Ma- 
gendie  upon  the  nerves  behind  the  olfactory  bulbs  show 
that  they  are  entirely  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions. 
Magfendie,  it  is  true,  denied  that  the  olfactory  nerves  had  any 
connection  with  the  sense  of  smell,  an  opinion  entirely  un- 
tenable and  contradicted  by  numerous  experiments  and  path- 
ological observations ;  but  his  experiments  showing  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  nerves  to  ordinary  impressions  were  entirely 
conclusive.*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate,  in 
the  human  subject,  the  special  properties  of  these  nerves,  by 
passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  nostrils;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  nerves  is  such  that  these  observations  ai^e  of  ne- 
cessity indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.'  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, in  witnessing  surgical  operations  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  f  osste,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  exceedingly 
dull  sensibility  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  olfactory  nerves 
endow  the  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  with  the  sense  of 
smell  hardly  demands  discussion  at  the  present  day.    It  must 

'  Maoendie,  Le  nerf  cifaetif  etUil  Vorgane  de  Vodoratt  ExpSriencet  aur  cett^ 
question, — Journal  de  physiologies  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  169. 

*  MsTEB,  EUclricity  in  Us  Rdatums  to  Practical  Medicine,  New  York,  1869, 
p.  78. 
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be  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  experiments  of  Magen- 
diOj  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  sense  of  smell 
was  retained  after  division  of  these  nerves,  that  he  confused 
the  general  sensibiUty  of  the  parts  with  the  peculiar  impres- 
sions of  odors ;  and  the  cases,  especially  the  one  reported  by 
Bernard,  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  oKactory  sense  existed^  notwithstanding  congenital 
absence  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and  bulbs,*  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  has  been  observed. 

The  more  recent  experiments  upon  animals  are  entirely 
conclusive  as  regards  the  effects  of  division  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  Eschricht  published,  in  1826,  a  curious  experiment 
in  contradiction  to  one  of  the  observations  of  Magendie.  He 
extirpated,  in  a  toad,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  olfac- 
tory bulb  and  nerves.  Upon  applying  liquor  ammoniee  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  animal,  it  drew  back,  moved  the  head  and 
rubbed  its  nose  with  the  fore-feet ;  movements  which  had  led 
Magendie,  in  similar  experiments,  to  conclude  that  the  sense 
of  smell  was  not  destroyed.  Eschricht,  in  repeating  this  ex- 
periment, applied  the  ammonia  to  the  anus.  The  animal 
then  moved  forward,  contracted  the  sphincter  repeatedly,  and 
rubbed  the  anus  with  its  feet  ("  prorsum  animal  procurrebat, 
celerrimus  erat  sphincteris  motus  et  quomodo  anterior  pes 
antea  nasum,  ita  posterior  anum  palpabat ").'  If  the  first  ex- 
periment of  Magendie  showed  that  the  sense  of  smell  was 
retained,  the  experiment  of  Eschricht  would  equally  show 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus  of  the  animal  operated 
upon  was  endowed  with  oKactory  sensibiUty. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  upon  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  have  been  divided, 
we  may  cite,  as  open  to  no  objections,  those  of  Vulpian  and 
Philipaux,  on  dogs.    It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  of  smell 

'  BERNARD)  Syst^me  nerveux^  Paris,  1868,  tome  ii,,  p.  229. 
'  Eschricht,  De  Fwnctionihus  primi  et  quinti  Paris  Nervorum  in  olfactoris 
Orffano  propriis. — Journal  de  phyttologie^  Paris,  1826,  tome  vi.,  p.  860,  note. 
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is  usually  very  acute  in  these  animals.  Upon  dividing  or  ex- 
tirpating the  olfactory  bulbs,  "after  the  animal  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  it  was  deprived  of  food  for  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours;  then,  in  its  absence,  a  piece  of  cooked 
meat  was  concealed  in  a  comer  of  the  laboratory.  Animals, 
successfully  operated  upon,  then  taken  into  th^  laboratory, 
never  found  the  bait ;  and  nevertheless,  care  had  been  taken 
to  select  hunting-dogs."  *  This  experiment  is  absolutely  con- 
clusive ;  more  so  than  those  in  which  animals  deprived  of  the 
olfactory  bulbs  were  shown  to  eat  faeces  without  disgust,'  for 
this  sometimes  occurs  in  dogs  that  have  not  been  mutilated. 

Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  olfactory  bulbs  are 
generally  developed  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  Pathological  facts  also  show,  in  the  human  subject, 
that  impairment  or  loss  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  coinci- 
dent with  injury  or  destruction  of  these  ganglia.  A  large 
number  of  cases  observed  by  Schneider,  Eolfinck,  Eschricht, 
Fahner,  Valentin,  Kosenmiiller,  Cerutti,  and  Pressat,  be- 
tween the  years  1600  and  1837,  are  cited  by  Longet,  in  his 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  nervous  system,  in  which  the  sense 
of  smell  was  lost  or  impaired  from  injury  to  the  olfactory 
nerves.*  A  case,  reported  by  Hare,  in  1821,  showed  total 
loss  of  smell  from  a  disorder  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  In 
this  case,  an  examination  was  made  after  death  and  "  the  eth- 
moid (sieve-like)  bone,  which  is  naturally  furnished  with  nu- 
merous minute  openings  for  the  transmission  of  branches  of 

'  VuLPiAN,  Le^om  9ur  la  phytiologie  gSrUrcUe  et  comparSe  du  ^ystkne  nerveux^ 
Paris,  1866,  p.  882,  note. 

*  Schiff,  in  a  very  interesting  series  of  observations  on  dogs,  noted  that 
these  animals,  deprired  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  would  drink  their  urine  and  eat 
food  mixed  with  their  faeces,  while  this  was  not  observed  in  other  animals,  of  the 
same  litter,  that  had  not  been  operated  upon.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
great  care  and  upon  young  animals ;  and  they  show  conclusively  that  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  preside  over  the  sense  of  smelL  (Schiff,  Ber  erate  Btmnerv  ist  der 
Oeruektntrv. — Untermchimgen  tur  Naiturlehre^  etc.,  Giessen,  1860,  Bd.  vi.,  S. 
254,  ei  aeg.) 

*  LoNOET,  Anatomie  et  phytiologie  du  tyMt^me  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  il, 
p.  88. 
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the  olfactory  nerves  to  the  nose,  was  altogether  condensed, 
and  its  openings  obliterated;  the  two  primordial  trunks  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  instead  of  exhibiting  their  usual  ramifi- 
cations, being  suddenly  blunted  at  their  extensions  from 
the  substance  of  the  brain ;  plainly  showing,  that  all  their 
branches  essential  to  the  sense  of  smell  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  diseased  bone."  *  This  case  is  interesting  as 
showing  complete  loss  of  smell  after  obliteration  of  the  fila- 
ments passing  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
to  which,  as  we  have  stated,  the  term  olfactory  nerves  prop- 
erly belongs. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  just  cited,  a*  large  number  of 
cases  of  anosmia  have  been  lately  reported,  which  fully  con- 
firm the  view  that  the  olfactory  nerves  are  the  true  and  the 
only  nerves  of  smell.  Notta  gives  the  histories,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  twenty-four  cases  of  this  kind."  Dr.  Ogle  reports 
nine  cases.'  In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  on  record,  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  nostrils  was  not  affected.  In  1864,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  following  very  remarkable 
case  of  gunshot-wound  of  the  head,  in  which,  among  other 
injuries,  the  sense  of  smell  was  destroyed : 

The  patient  was  a  soldier,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 
was  shot  through  the  head  with  a  rifle-ball.  May  3,  1863. 
The  ball  entered  on  the  left  side,  IJ  inch  behind  and  f  of  an 
inch  below  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  emerging  at  nearly 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.    Small  pieces 

'  Harb,  a  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions^  and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach 
arid  Alimentary  Organs,  London,  .1821,  p.  146. 

•  Notta,  Recherches  sur  la  perte  de  Vodorat. — Archives  gMrales  de  midecine^ 
Pirifl,  Avril,  1870,  p.  886. 

•  Cole,  Anosmia  ;  or  Cases  illustrating  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Sense  of  SmeU.^Medico-Chirurgical  TransadionSy  London,  1870,  Second  Series, 
vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  268.  In  his  remarks  upon  the  physiology  of  olfaction.  Dr.  Ogle 
advances  the  hypothesis  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  pigment  He  cites  the  remarks  of  Darwin  on  its  absence  or 
impairment  in  albino  animals,  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  sense  in 
certain  of  the  dark-skinned  races,  etc. ;  but  the  facts  adduced  seem  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  adoption  of  such  a  theory. 
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of  bone  were  discharged  from  time  to  time  for  tliree  months 
from  openings  in  the  posterior  nares  and  the  throat.  He 
was  examined  May  10, 1864 ;  when  the  wounds  had  healed, 
with  falling  in  of  the  face  over  the  left  malar  and  nasal 
bones.  He  had  then  entirely  lost  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing odors.  Upon  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils,  he 
stated  that  he  felt  a  prickling  sensation,  but  no  odor.  Dilute 
ammonia  produced  a  warm  sensation.  Chloroform  gave  no 
sensation.  He  had  no  sensation  from  the  emanations  of 
flowers.  There  was  loss  of  general  sensibility  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  on  the  left  side,  with  diminished  sensibility 
on  the  right  side.  He  had  a  sensation,  not  very  definite, 
when  in  water-closets,  where  (as  he  was  told)  the  odor  was 
very  offensive,  but  experienced  no  sensation  unless  the  ema- 
nations were  very  powerful.  Before  entering  the  army,  he 
was  a  photographer  by  trade,  and  was  familiar  with  the  odors 
of  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  this  case,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  olfactory  nerves  had  been  divided,  though  other  in- 
juries undoubtedly  existed. 

MecJianism  of  Olfaction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Substances  endowed 
with  odorous  properties  give  off  material  emanations,  which 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  membrane  before 
their  peculiar  odor  is  appreciated.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
membrane  is  situated  high  up  in  the  nostrils,  is  peculiarly 
soft,  is  provided  with  numerous  glands,  by  the  secretions  of 
which  its  surface  is  kept  in  proper  condition^  and  possesses 
the  peculiar  nerve-terminations  of  the  olfactory  filaments. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  it  has  been 
found  quite  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween impressions  of  general  sensibility  and  those  which  at- 
tack the  special  sense ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  irritat- 
ing an*  odorous  emanations.  Undoubtedly,  the  vapors  of 
ammonia,  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  possess  irritating  prop- 
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erties  which  greatly  overshadow  their  odorous  qualities ;  and 
it  was  the  neglect  of  this  distinction  that  led  to  the  errors 
of  interpretation  in  the  observations  of  Magendie.  It  is  un- 
necessary, in  this  connection,  to  discuss  the  different  varieties 
of  odors  recognized  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  as  the 
fragrant,  aromatic,  fetid,  nauseous,  etc.,  distinctions  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  their  mere  enumeration ;  and  it  is  plain 
enough  that  there  are  emanations,  like  those  from  delicately- 
scented  flowers,  which  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  while  they  make  no  impression  upon  the  ordinary  sen- 
sory nerves.  The  very  marked  individual  differences  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  olfactory  organs  in  the  human  subject  and  in 
different  animals  is  an  evidence  of  this  fact.  Hunting-dogs 
recognize  odors  to  which  we  are  absolutely  insensible ;  and 
certain  races  of  men  are  said  to  possess  a  wonderful  delicacy 
of  the  sense  of  smell.  Like  all  of  the  other  special  senses, 
olfaction  may  be  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice ;  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  delicate  discrimination  of  wines,  qualities 
of  drugs,  etc.,  by  experts. 

After  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
true  olfactory  membrane  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  f osssb 
and  the  necessity  of  particles  impinging  upon  this  membrane 
in  order  that  their  odorous  properties  may  be  appreciated,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  passage  of  odorous 
emanations  to  this  membrane  by  inspiring  through  the  nos- 
trils is  essential  to  olfaction,  so  that  animals  or  men,  after  di- 
vision of  the  trachea,  being  unable  to  pass  the  air  through 
the  nostrils,  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The  act  of 
inhalation  through  the  nose,  when  we  wish  to  appreciate  a 
particular  odor,  is  an  illustration  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  odorous  particles  may  be  brought  at  will  in  contact  with 
the  olfactory  membrane.  A  very  curious  and  interesting  case 
illustrating  the  necessity  of  the  free  passage  of  air  through 
the  nostrils  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Ogle.  In  this  patient,  there 
was  adhesion  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  to  ihe  back 
of  the  pharynx,  so  that  no  air  could  pass  through  the  nasal 
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fossae.  "  Wliile  this  is  the  case  the  man  is  completely  miable 
to  smell  or  to  distinguish  flavors,  though  he  can  still  perfectly 
recognize  true  tastes,  viz.,  sweet,  salt,  acid,  bitter.  This  is 
his  usual  condition.  But  by  an  effort  he  is  able  momentarily 
to  open  the  passage  behind  the  velum,  and  when  he  does  this 
he  can  for  the  time  both  smell  and  recognize  flavors." ' 

It  is  a  curious  point  to  determine  whether  the  sense  of 
smell  be  affected  by  odors  passing  from  within  outward 
through  the  nasal  fossae.  Persons  who  have  offensive  emana- 
tions from  the  respiratory  organs  usually  are  not  aware,  from 
their  own  sensations,  of  any  disagreeable  odor.  This  fact  is 
explained  by  Longet  on  the  supposition  that  the  olfactory 
membrane  becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  the  odorous  im- 
pression, and  therefore  it  is  not  appreciated.  This  is  an  ap- 
parently satisfactory  explanation,  for  we  could  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  direction  of  the  emanations,  provided  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  membrane,  could  modify  their  effects. 
He  cites  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  vom- 
ited matters  were  exceedingly  fetid.  At  flrst,  the  patient, 
when  he  expired  the  gases  from  the  stomach  through  the 
nostrils,  perceived  a  disagreeable  odor  at  each  expiration ;  but 
little  by  little  this  impression  disappeared.* 

Reldtiona  of  OlfacUon  to  the  Sense  of  Taste, — The  rela- 
tions of  the  sense  of  smell  to  gustation  are  very  intimate.  In 
the  appreciation  of  delicate  shades  of  flavor,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  sense  of  olfaction  plays  so  important  a  part,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  gustation.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  holding  the  nose  when  disagreeable  remedies  are  swal- 
lowed is  another  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  senses.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  anosmia  already  referred 
to,  reported  by  Notta  and  by  Ogle,  coincident  with  the  loss 
of  smell,  there  was  inability  to  distinguish  delicate  flavors. 
The  patients  could  only  distinguish  by  the  taste,  sweeft,  saline, 

*  OQh^  Anosmia, — Medico-Chirurgical  TramaeHom,  London,  1870,  p.  273. 

•  LoNOBT,  TraiU  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  49. 
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acid,  and  bitter  impressions.  In  four  of  the  cases  reported 
by  Notta,  there  was  complete  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  the 
sense  of  taste  remaining  perfect.*  In  two  of  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Ogle,  the  same  fact  was  observed.'  In  three  of 
the  four  cases,  by  Notta,  the  anosmia  was  due,  in  two,  to 
polypus,  and  in  one  to  coryza.  In  one  case  it  was  traumatic, 
and  probably  due  to  injury  of  the  nerves.  In  one  of  the 
cases  reported  by  Ogle,  the  anosmia  was  due  to  double  facial 
paralysis,  and  in  one,  to  coryza. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  lose  the  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  taste  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  abolished.  The 
experiment  of  tasting  wines  blindfolded  and  with  the  nos- 
trils plugged,  and  the  partial  loss  of  taste  during  a  severe 
coryza,  are  sufficiently  familiar  illustrations  of  this  fact.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  there  is  complete  anosmia, 
the  taste  is  sensibly  impaired ;  and  in  the  cases  just  referred 
to,  in  which  this  did  not  occur,  it  is  probable  that  the  savory 
emanations  passed  from  the  mouth  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  that  here  the  mucous  membrane  was 
not  entirely  insensible  to  special  impressions.  This  explana- 
tion would  certainly  answer  for  the  case  in  which  the  anosmia 
was  due  to  facial  palsy. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  describe  f  uUy  the 
reflex  phenomena  which  f  oUow  impressions  made  upon  the 
olfactory  membrane.  The  odor  of  certain  sapid  substances, 
under  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  saliva  and  even  of  gastric  juice,  as  has  been  shown  by 
experiments  upon  animals.*  Other  examples  of  the  effects  of 
odorous  impressions  of  various  kinds  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

'  NoTTA,  Archives  ffSnSraleg^  Paris,  Avril,  18Y0. 

'  OoLX,  Medico-Chirurgical  TVansacUons,  London,  18Y0. 

•  See  vol  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  228. 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

OFHO  NEEVE8 — ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE. 

General  considerations — ^Physiological  anatomy  of  the  optic  nerves — General 
properties  of  the  optic  nerves — Physiological  anatomy  of  the  eyeball — Di- 
ameters of  the  eyeball — Sclerotic  coat — Cornea — Membrane  of  Desccmet, 
or  of  Demours — Ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum — Choroid  coat — Uvea — 
Ciliary  processes — Ciliary  muscle — ^Iris — Canal  of  Schlemm,  or  circular 
venous  sinus — ^Pupillary  membrane — Retina — Jacobus  membrane — Crystal- 
line lens — Suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens — ^Zone  of  2Unn — ^Aqueous  humoF 
— Chambers  of  the  eye — ^Vitreous  humor — Summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
globe. 

Vision,  one  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  of  the 
special  senses,  involves,  not  only  the  impressions  conveyed  by 
the  optic  nerves  to  the  brain,  but  the  action  of  accessory 
parts,  the  structure  of  which  is  exceedingly  complex.  The 
integrity  of  these  parts  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect 
vision ;  and  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  disease  or  other- 
wise in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  At  the  present  day,  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  is,  to  a  great  extent,  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  made  its  physiology  and  pathology  a 
special  study ;  and,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Helmholtz,  Pon- 
ders, Von  Graef  e,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  ophthalmology 
ranks  among  the  most  advanced  of  the  subdivisions  of  medi- 
cal science,  with  a  literature  exceedingly  full  and  exact. 

Probably  there  is  no  department  of  medicine,  in  which 
the  principle,  that  the  true  basis  of  pathology  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  is  more  completely 
carried  out  than  in  ophthalmology.  In  many  of  the  elaborate 
works  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  and 
the  physiology  of  vision  are  treated  of  very  minutely.    To 
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such  works,  those  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  will  refer ; 
particularly  as,  in  such  treatises,  the  bearings  of  physiology 
upon  pathology  and  treatment  are  fully  considered.  Our  sec- 
tion on  the  subject  of  vision  is  not  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  ophthahnologist,  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  that 
it  should.  Our  aim  is  to  treat  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  vision  so  as  to  make  the  subject  clear,  merely 
as  far  as  its  physiology  is  concerned.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
omit  certain  anatomical  details,  as  well  as  most  of  the  elabo- 
rate mathematical  formulae  of  modem  physicists,  and  all  re- 
searches of  a  purely  historical  interest,  which,  if  fully  dwelt 
upon,  would  swell  the  chapters  on  vision  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  large  volume. 

The  chief  important  points  to  be  considered  in  the  physi- 
ology of  vision  are  the  following : 

1.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  general  properties 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

2.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to 
correct  vision. 

3.  The  laws  of  refraction,  diflfusion,  etc.,  bearing  upon 
the  physiology  of  vision. 

4.  The  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  in  the 
production  and  appreciation  of  correct  images. 

5.  Binocular  vision. 

6.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  acces- 
sory parts,  as  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball. 

7.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the 
parts  which  protect  the  eye,  as  the  lachrymal  glands,  eye- 
lids, etc. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Optic  JSTerves. — The  optic 
nerves,  or  tracts,  take  their  origin,  each  by  two  principal  roots 
of  white  matter  and  a  few  filaments  from  what  is  described  as 
the  gray  root,  chiefly  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  but 
in  part  from  those  portions  of  the  encephalon  over  which  the 
nerves  pass  to  go  to  the  eyes.    The  internal  white  root  arises 
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from  the  posterior,  and  the  external  white  root,  which  is  the 
larger,  from  the  anterior  tuberculum.  The  gray  root  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  and  above  the  optic  commissure,  and  is  a  de- 
pendence of  the  gray  matter  which  covers  the  internal  surface 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  arises  from  the  gray  matter  consti- 
tuting the  anterior  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  the  form 
of  delicate  filaments  which  join  the  optic  nerves  at  this 
point.* 

The  apparent  origin  of  these  nerves  is  from  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina,  receiving  filaments  from  the  corpora  genicu- 
lata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
anterior  substantia  perforata,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the 
lamina  terminalis.  It  has  thus  far  been  found  impossible  to 
trace  all  these  roots  to  their  true  origin  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance ;  but  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  completely  abol- 
ished by  destruction  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  (bigemi- 
na,  in  birds),  show  that  the  origin  of  the  filaments  that  pre- 
side over  vision  is,  in  all  probability,  from  these  bodies. 

The  two  principal  roots  imite  above  the  external  corpus 
geniculatum,  forming  a  flattened  band,  which  takes  an  oblique 
course  around  the  under  surface  of  the  cms  cerebri  to  the 
optic  commissure.  This  is  usually  called  the  optic  tract,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  described  as 
arising  from  the  optic  commissure. 

The  optic  commissure,  or  chiasm,  is  situated  just  in  front 
of  the  corpus  cinereum,  resting  on  the  olivary  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  As  its  name  implies,  this  is  the  point  of  union 
between  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides.  At  the  commissure,  the 
fibres  from  the  optic  tracts  take  three  directions ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  commissure  contains  filaments  passing  from  one  eye 
to  the  other,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  optic  tracts. 
The  four  sets  of  fibres  in  the  optic  commissure  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Decussating  fibres,  passing  from  the  optic  tract  upon 

*  Sappet,  Traits  d^anaiomie^  Paris,  IS*/!,  tome  iiL,  p.  261. 
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either  side  to  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  fibres  take  this  direction.  Their  relative  situa- 
tion is  internal. 

2.  External  fibres,  much  less  numerous  than  the  preceding, 
which  pass  from  the  optic  tract  to  the  eye  upon  the  same 
side. 

3.  Fibres,  situated  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  com- 
missure, which  pass  from  one  optic  tract  to  the  other  and  do 
not  go  to  the  eyes.-  These  fibres  are  scanty,  and,  according 
to  Sappey,  are  sometimes  wanting.* 

4.  Fibres,  situated  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  commis- 
sure, more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  which  pass  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
optic  tracts.* 

It  is  probable,  reasoning  chiefly  from  cases  of  cerebral 
injury  or  disease,  that  the  filaments  from  the  optic  tracts 
upon  the  two  sides  are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of 

*  Sappey,  TVaite  (TanatomU^  Paris,  18Y1,  tome  iii.,  p.  254. 

'  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  old  idea  that  the  optic  nerves  make  a  com- 
plete decussation  at  the  t^ommissure  has  been  reyived.  In  two  very  elaborate 
articles  on  this  subject,  which  have  just  appeared  (18 Y8)  in  Graefe^s  Archiv,  by 
Mandelstamm  and  by  Michel,  the  authors,  after  referring  to  the  anatomical  re- 
searches of  Biesiadecki,  in  1861,  and  of  Pawlowsky,  in  1869,  assume  to  have 
confirmed  their  observations,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  nerves  decus- 
sate completely  at  the  commissure  and  are  each  distributed  exclusively  to  the 
eye  of  the  opposite  side.  Purely  anatomical  researches  upon  such  a  delicate 
point  as  this  are  uncertain ;  and  it  is  with  the  aid  of  pathological  observa- 
tions, that  positive  conclusions  have  been  reached.  With  the  views  advanced 
by  Mandelstamm  and  by  Michel,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  explain  cases  of 
hemiopsia  due  to  tumors  situated  at  some  parts  of  the  chiasm,  but  not  hemi- 
opsia  following  deep-seated  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  near  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  optic  tracts.  Two  such  cases  we  shall  quote  firom  Drs.  Keen  and  Thom- 
son (see  page  41),  and  these  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  view  of  complete  decussation,  at  least  until  it  shall  have  received  full  con- 
firmation. The  new  view,  however,  is  fully  discussed  in  the  following  articles, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred : 

Mandelstamm,  Ueber  Sehnervenkrewewng  und  ffemiopie. — Archiv  fur  OphthaU 
mdoffie,  Berlin,  1873,  Bd.  xix.,  S.  89,  et  seq, 

Michel,  Ueber  den  Bau  dea  ChUuma  nervorum  opticorum. — Ibid.,  S.  69, 
etfeq. 
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the  retina ;  and  two  pathological  cases  have  lately  been  re- 
ported by  Drs.  Keen  and  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
go  to  show  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  which  illustrate  certain 
interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  decussation  of  the 
nerves.  One  was  a  case  of  gunshot-wound  of  the  head  with 
severe  injury  of  the  brain-substance.  This  case  presented, 
immediately  after  the  injury,  unconsciousness  and  partial 
paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  right  leg,  which  lasted  two  or 
three  months.  About  a  year  after,  the  paralysis  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  memory  was  somewhat  im- 
paired. Upon  careful  examination  of  the  eyes,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  field  of  vision  was  divided  in  eadi  eye  by  a 
vertical  line  passing  through  its  centre.  In  the  right  eye,  the 
inner  half  of  the  retina,  beginning  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
macula  lutea,  was  entirely  insensible  to  light.  In  the  left 
eye,  the  outer  half  of  the  retina,  beyond  the  macula,  was  in- 
sensible to  light.  No  pathological  appearances  were  ob- 
served on  examining  the  retinse  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  second  case,  reported  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  presented 
the  same  condition  following  partial  hemiplegia,  the  result  of 
sunstroke.  The  peculiar  affection  of  vision  in  these  cases, 
called  hemiopsia,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  first  case, 
reported  by  Dr.  Keen,  can  be  explained  by  assuming  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  optic 
tracts:  From  the  left  side  of  the  encephalon,  visual  fibres 
pass  to  the  right  eye,  supplying  the  inner  mathematical  half 
of  the  retina,  from  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  macula 
lutea.  Visual  fibres  also  pass  to  the  left  eye,  supplying  the 
outer  half  of  the  retina,  beginning  at  the  macula  lutea.  The 
macula  lutea,  then,  and  not  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  in  the  line  of  division  of  the  visual  field.  The 
outer  half  of  the  left  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  retina 
are  supplied  by  fibres  from  the  left  side ;  and  the  outer  half 
of  the  right  and  the  inner  half  of  the  left  retina  are  sup- 
plied from  the  right  side.  Though  this  anatomical  arrange- 
ment has  not  been  actually  demonstrated,  it  is  rendered  ex- 
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ceedingly  probable  by  pathological  cases  like  those  just  cited.* 
In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Keen,  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
was  injured,  as  the  paralysis  occurred  in  the  right  leg  and 
arm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  filaments  derived  from 
what  have  been  described  as  the  gray  roots,  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  tracts  and  the  optic  nerves  are  of  the  medullated  vari- 
ety, and  present  no  differences  in  structure  from  the  ordinary 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  optic  commissure  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  membrane, 
and  is  consequently  more  resisting  than  the  optic  tracts. 
From  its  anterior  and  outer  border,  arise  the  optic  nerves, 
which  take  a  curved  direction  to  the  eyes.  The  nerves  are 
rounded,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  double  fibrous  sheath  derived 
from  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid.  They  pass  into  the 
orbit  upon  the  two  sides  by  the  optic  foramina,  and  penetrate 
the  sclerotic  at  the  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  portion  of 
the  globe.  As  the  nerves  enter  the  globe,  they  lose  their 
coverings  from  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  sheath 
derived  from  the  dura  mater  is  adherent  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  orbit  at  the  foramen  opticum,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
globe  it  fuses  with  the  sclerotic  coat.  Just  before  the  nerves 
penetrate  the  globe,  they  each  present  a  well-marked  con- 
striction. At  the  point  of  penetration,  there  is  a  thin  but 
strong  membrane,  presenting  numerous  perforations  for  the 
passage  of  the  nervous  filaments.  This  membrane,  the  lami- 
na cribrosa,  is  in  part  derived  from  the  sclerotic,  and  in  part, 
from  the  coverings  of  the  individual  nerve-fibres,  which  lose 
their  investing  membranes  at  this  point.  In  the  interior  of 
each  eye,  there  is  a  little,  mammillated  eminence,  formed 
by  the  united  fibres  of  the  nerve.  The  retina,  with  which 
the  optic  nerve  is  connected,  will  be  described  as  one  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye. 

>  Keen  and  Thomson,  Ouruhot-Wound  of  the  Brain^  followed  hy  Fmgui 
Cerebri^  and  Recovery  with  ffemiopsia^  Extracted  from  the  Photographic  Review 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  February,  18Y1. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  a  minute  canal,  lined 
by  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  is  lodged  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  and  its  corresponding  vein,  with  a  delicate,  nervous  fila- 
ment from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  vessels  penetrate 
the  optic  nerve  a  little  (from  J  to  f  of  an  inch)  behind  the 
globe.    The  central  canal  does  not  exist  behind  these  vessels. 

General  Properties  of  the  Optic  Nerves. — There  is  very 
little  to  be  said  regarding  the  general  properties  of  the  optic 
nerves,  except  that  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  nerves  ca- 
pable of  conveying  to  the  cerebrum  the  special  impressions 
of  sight,  and  that  they  are  not  endowed  with  general  sensi- 
bility. 

That  the  optic  nerves  are  the  only  nerves  of  sight,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Their  division  or  injury  always  involves 
loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  directly  corresponding  with  the 
lesion.*  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely insensible  to  ordinary  impressions.  "  We  can,  in  a 
living  animal,  pinch,  cauterize,  cut,  destroy  in  any  way  the 
optic  nerve  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  painful  sensa- 
tion ;  whether  it  be  taken  before  or  after  its  decussation,  it 
seems  completely  insensible  in  its  entire  length." ' 

Not  only  are  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  insensible  to  pain, 
but  any  irritation  produces  the  impression  of  light.  This 
was  stated  in  the  remarkable  paper.  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy 
of  the  Bra/in^  printed  by  Charles  Bell,  in  1811.*  A  few 
years  later,  Magendie,  in  operating  for  cataract,  passed  the 

*  In  1828,  Magendie,  influenced  probably  by  his  favorite  theory  that  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerres  was  necessary  to  the  perfect  operation  of  all  the  special 
senses,  reported  two  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  without  complete  loss 
of  sight,  and  assumed,  as  a  possibility,  that  sight  might  be  retained  to  a  limited 
degree,  when  the  optic  nerves  had  been  gradually  destroyed.  This  view  does 
not  merit  discussion,  and  is  simply  one  of  the  curiosities  of  physiological  litera- 
ture. (Magendie,  La  vue  peut-dle  Stre  contervie  malgrk  de  destntetion  dea  ner/s 
cptiquesf — Journal  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1828,  tome  viii,  p.  27.) 

'  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  479. 

•  Bell,  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brainy  London,  1811. — Docitments 
and  Dates  of  Modem  Discoveries  in  the  Nervow  System^  London,  1889,  p.  43. 
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needle  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  and  irritated  the  retina,  in 
two  persons.  The  patients  experienced  no  pain,  but  the  im- 
pression of  flashes  of  light.*  The  insensibility  of  the  optic 
nerves  has  also  been  repeatedly  noted  in  surgical  operations 
in  which  the  nerves  have  been  exposed.'  If  a  current  of  gal- 
vanism be  passed  through  the  optic  nerves,  a  sensation  of 
light  is  experienced.*  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
when  the  eyeball  is  pressed  upon  or  contused,  a  fact  which  is 
sufficiently  familiar. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  EyebaU. 

The  eyeball  is  a  spheroidal  body,  partially  embedded  in  a 
cushion  of  fat  in  the  orbit,  protected  by  the  surrounding 
bony  structure  and  the  eyelids,  its  surface  bathed  by  the  se- 
cretion of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  movable  in  various  direc- 
tions by  the  action  of  certain  muscles.  When  the  axis  of  the 
eye  is  directed  forward,  the  globe  has  the  form  of  a  sphere 
in  its  posterior  five-sixths,  with  the  segment  of  a  smaller 
sphere  occupying  its  anterior  sixth.  The  segment  of  the 
smaller  sphere,  bounded  externally  by  the  cornea,  is  more 
prominent  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

The  eyeball  is  made  up  of  several  coats  enclosing  certain 
refracting  media.  The  external  coat  is  the  sclerotic,  covering 
the  posterior  five-sixths,  which  is  continuous  with  the  cornea, 
covering  the  anterior  sixth.  This  is  a  dense,  opaque,  fibrous 
membrane,  for  the  protection  of  the  inner  coats  and  contents. 
The  coniea  is  dense,  resisting,  and  perfectly  transparent. 
The  muscles  that  move  the  globe  of  thd  eye  are  attached  to 
the  sclerotic. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prominence  of  the  cornea,  the  eyeball 
would  present  very  nearly  the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  as 

*  Magendie,  Sur  rinaenaibiliiS  <fo  la  retine  de  rhomme.^yTbumal  depikynoiO' 
ffUf  Paris,  1825,  tome  v.,  p.  37,  et  seg, 

*  LoNGET,  Physiohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  4Y9. 

»  Meyer,  Electricity  in  its  Rdatiom  to  Practical  Medicine^  New  York,  1869, 
p.  69. 
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will  be  seen  by  the  following  measurements  of  its  various 
diameters ;  but  the  prominence  of  its  anterior  sixth  gives  the 
greatest  diameter  in  the  antero-posterior  direction. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  globe  are  subject  to 
considerable  variations  after  death,  by  evaporation  of  the 
humors,  emptying  of  vessels,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  normal  conditions  can  be  restored.*  The  most 
exact  measurements  are  those  made  by  Sappey.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  post-mortem  changes  in  the  eye,  Sappey  men- 
tions comparative  measurements  made  three  hours  and  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  death,  the  results  of  which  presented  very 
considerable  differences. 

In  measurements  made  by  Sappey,  apparently  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  from  one  to  four  hours  after  death,  of  the 
eyes  of  twelve  adult  females  and  fourteen  adult  males  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  the  following  mean  results  were  obtained :  * 


Diametere— Inch. 

Ant-post. 

Transyerae. 

Vertical 

Oblique. 

Mean  of  12  females,  from 
18  to  81  years  of  age.. 

Mean  of  14  males,  from  20 
to  79  years  of  age 

0-941 
0-968 

0-911 
0-941 

0-906 
/)-926 

0-93'7 
0-949 

From  these  results,  it  is  seen  that  the  diameters  are  all 
less  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  vertical  diameter  is 
the  least.  The  measurements  at  different  ages,  not  cited  in 
the  table  just  given,  show  that  the  excess  of  the  antero-poste- 
rior diameter  over  the  others  is  diminished  by  age. 

Sclerotic  Coat. — The  sclerotic  is  the  dense,  opaque,  fibrous 
covering  of  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball.  Its  thick- 
ness is  different  in  different  portions.    At  the  point  of  pene- 

'  It  is  for  the  above  reason  that  we  reject  the  measurements  made  by  Erause, 
which  are  so  often  cited  in  works  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye. 
«  Safpet,  Traits  d'ancUomie^  Paris,  18Y1,  tome  iii,  p.  708. 
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tration  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  measures  j^  of  an  inch.  It  is 
thinnest  at  the  middle  portion  of  the  eye,  measuring  about  -^ 
of  an  inch,  and  is  a  little  thicker  again  near  the  cornea.  This 
membrane  is  composed  chiefly  of  bundles  of  ordinary  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  fibres  are  slightly  wavy,  and  arranged  in 
flattened  bands,  which  are  alternately  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, giving  the  membrane  a  lamellated  appearance,  though 
it  cannot  be  separated  into  distinct  layers.  Mixed  with 
these  bands  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  are  numerous  small 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  are  scanty. 
They  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  vessels  and  those  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  yields  gela- 
tine on  boiling. 

Cornea, — The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane  which 
covers  about  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  As 
before  remarked,  this  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
eyebaU,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  attached 
by  its  borders  to  the  segment  of  the  larger  sphere  formed  by 
the  sclerotic.  The  thickness  of  the  cornea  is  about  ijij-  of  an  inch 
in  its  central  portion,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  near  its  periph- 
ery. Its  substance  is  composed  of  transparent  fibres,  ar- 
ranged in  incomplete  layers,  something  like  the  layers  of  the 
sclerotic.    It  yields  chondrine,  instead  of  gelatine,  on  boiling. 

Upon  the  esrtemal,  or  convex  surface  of  the  cornea,  are 
several  layers  of  delicate,  transparent,  nucleated  epithelium. 
The  most  superficial  cells  are  flattened ;  the  middle  cells  are 
rounded ;  and  the  deepest  cells  are  elongated  and  arranged 
perpendicularly.  These  cells  become  slightly  opaque  and 
whitish  after  death.  Just  beneath  the  epithelial  covering  of 
the  cornea,  is  a  very  thin,  transparent  membrane,  described 
by  Bowman  under  the  name  of  the  "anterior  elastic  la- 
mella." *  This  membrane,  with  its  cells,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

>  Todd  and  Bowman,  Thi  Phytioloffical  AnaUmty  and  Physiology  of  Man, 
PhUadelphia,  1867,  p.  404. 
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The  proper  corneal  membrane  is  composed  of  excessively 
pale,  flattened  bundles  of  fibres,  interlacing  each  other  in  every 
direction.  Their  arrangement  is  lamellated,  though  they  can- 
not be  separated  into  complete  and  distinct  layers.  Between 
the  bundles  of  fibres,  lie  a  great  number  of  stellate,  anasto- 
mosing, connective-tissue  corpuscles.  In  these  cells  and  in  the 
intervals  between  the  fibres,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  transparent  liquid.  The  fibres  constituting  the  substance 
of  the  cornea  are  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
sclerotic,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated  by  maceration. 
At  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  opaque  fibres  of  the  scle- 
rotic became  abruptly  transparent.  The  corneal  substance  is 
very  tough,  and  will  resist  a  pressure  sufficient  to  rupture 
the  sclerotic. 

Upon  the  posterior,  or  concave  surface  of  the  cornea,  is 
the  membrane  of  Descemet,  or  of  Demours,  elastic,  transpar- 
ent, structureless,  rather  loosely  attached,  and  covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  regularly-polygonal,  nucleated  epithelium.  At 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  a  portion  of  this  membrane 
passes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  in  the  form  of  nu- 
merous processes  which  constitute  the  ligamentum  iridis  pecti- 
natum ;  a  portion  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle, and  a  portion  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  sclerotic. 

In  the  adult,  the  cornea  is  almost  without  blood-vessels, 
but  in  foetal  life  it  presents  a  rich  plexus  extending  nearly 
to  the  centre.  These  disappear,  however,  before  birth, 
leaving  a  very  few  delicate,  looped  vessels  at  the  extreme 
edge. 

A  great  deal  of  anatomical  interest  has  lately  been  at- 
tached to  the  cornea,  from  researches  showing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fine  nerve-fibres  in  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  epithelium  of  its  convex  surface,*  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  "lymph-spaces,"  by  the  use  of  certain  re- 
agents, the  demonstration  of  the  so-called  "wandering  cells," 

*  See  ToL  iv.,  Nenrous  Sjrstem,  p.  46. 
184 
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etc.,  points  that  we  do  not  propose  to  consider.    It  is  well 
known  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  exquisitely  sensitive. 

Choroid  Coat. — Calling  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  the 
first  coat  of  the  eyeball,  the  second  is  the  choroid,  with  the 
ciliary  processes,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  iris.  This  was 
called  by  the  older  anatomists  the  uvea,  a  name  which  was 
later  applied,  sometimes  to  the  entire  iris,  and  sometimes  to 
its  posterior,  or  pigmentary  layer.  "We  shall  describe,  how- 
ever, the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  together  as  the  second 
coat,  and  then  take  up  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris. 

The  choroid  is  distinguished  from  the  other  coats  of  the 
eye  by  its  dark  color  and  its  great  vascularity.  It  occupies 
that  portion  of  the  eyebaU  corresponding  to  the  sclerotic.  It 
is  perforated  posteriorly  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  connected 
in  front  with  the  iris.  It  is  very  delicate  in  its  structure,  and 
is  composed  of  two  or  three  distinct  layers.  Its  thickness  is 
from  yJtt  to  ^  of  an  inch.  Its  thinnest  portion  is  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  eye.  Posteriorly,  it  is  a  little  thicker. 
Its  thickest  portion  is  at  its  anterior  border. 

The  external  surface  of  the  choroid  is  connected  with  the 
sclerotic  by  vessels,  nerves  (the  long  ciliary  arteries  and  the 
ciliary  nerves),  and  very  loose  connective  tissue.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  membrana  fusca,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  distinct  layer.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
vessels,  nerves,  and  fibrous  tissue,  a  few  irregularly-shaped 
pigment-cells. 

The  rest  of  the  choroid  is  composed  of  two  distinct  lay- 
ers ;  an  external,  vascular,  and  an  internal,  pigmentary  layer. 
The  vascidar  layer  consists  of  numerous  arteries,  veins,  and 
capillaries,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  layer  of  ca- 
pillary vessels,  which  is  internal,  is  sometimes  called  tiie  middle 
layer  of  the  choroid,  or  the  tunica  Euyschiana.  The  arteries, 
which  are  derived  from  the  posterior  diort  ciliary  arteries  and 
are  connected  with  the  capillary  plexus,  lie  just  beneath  the 
pigmentary  layer.    The  plexus  of  capillaries  is  closest  at  the 
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posterior  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  veins  are  external 
to  the  other  vessels.  They  are  very  numerous  and  are  dis- 
posed in  curves  converging  to  four  trunks.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  veins  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  and  they 
have  been  called  the  vasa  vorticosa. 

The  pigmentary  portion  is  composed,  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  choroid,  of  a  single  layer  of  regularly-polygonal 
cells,  somewhat  flattened,  measuring  from  -g^^  to  jt^Vo"  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter.  These  cells  are  filled  with  pigmentary 
granulations  of  uniform  size,  and  give  to  the  membrane  its 
characteristic  dark-brown  or  chocolate  color.  The  pigmen- 
tary granules  in  the  cells  are  less  numerous  near  their  centre, 
where  a  dear  nucleus  can  readily  be  observed.  In  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  membrane,  in  front  of  the  anterior 
limit  of  the  retina,  the  cells  are  smaller,  more  rounded,  more 
completely  filled  with  pigment,  and  present  several  layers. 
Beneath  the  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells,  the  intervascular 
spaces  of  the  choroid  are  occupied  by  stellate  pigment-cells. 

CUiary  Processes, — The  anterior  portion  of  the  choroid 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  folds,  or  plaits  projecting  inter- 
nally, called  the  ciliary  processes.  The  largest  of  these  folds 
are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  from  sixty  to 
eighty  in  number.  The  larger  folds  are  of  nearly  uniform 
size,  and  are  regularly  arranged  around  the  margin  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  Between  these  folds,  which  constitute  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number,  are  smaller  folds,  lying, 
without  any  regular  alternation,  between  the  larger.  "Within 
the  folds,  are  received  corresponding  folds  of  the  thick  mem- 
brane, continuous  anteriorly  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  called  the  zone  of  Zinn. 

The  ciliary  processes  present  blood-vessels,  which  are  some- 
what larger  tiian  those  of  the  rest  of  the  choroid.  The  pig- 
mentary cells  are  smaller  and  are  arranged  in  several  layers. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  processes  is  free,  and  contains 
little  or  no  pigment. 
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Ciliary  Muscle. — This  muscle,  formerly  known  as  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  now  sometimes  called  the  tensor  of  the 
choroid,  is  almost  liniversally  recognized  by  physiologists  as 
the  agent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  dif- 
ferent distances.  Under  this  view,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  an 
organ  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  essential,  in  the  study  of 
accommodation,  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  its  relations  to  the 
coats  of  the  eye  and  to  the  crystalline  lens.  For  this  reason, 
we  shall  describe  its  arrangement  as  exactly  as  possible. 

The  form  and  situation  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  as  fol- 
lows :  It  surrounds  the  anterior  margin  of  the  choroid,  in  the 
form  of  a  ring  about  \  of  an  inch  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  at  its  thickest  portion,  which  is  its  anterior  border. 
It  becomes  thinner  from  before  backward,  until  its  posterior 
border  apparently  fuses  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
choroid.  It  is  semitransparent  and  of  a  grayish  color.  Its 
situation  is  just  outside  of  the  ciliary  processes,  these  pro- 
cesses projecting  in  front  of  its  anterior  border  about  -j^  of 
an  inch. 

Kegarding  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  as  its  origin 
and  the  posterior  border  as  its  insertion,  it  arises  in  front  from 
the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  from 
the  border  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  the  ligamentum 
iridis  pectinatum.  Its  fibres,  which  are  chiefly  longitudinal, 
pass  backward  and  are  lost  in  the  choroid,  extending  some- 
what farther  back  than  the  anterior  limit  of  the  retina.  In 
addition,  a  net-work  of  circular  muscular  fibres  has  been  de- 
scribed lying  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  body,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  iris,  beneath  the  longitudinal  fibres ;  but 
these  are  regarded  by  Bonders  as  simple  continuations  of  the 
innermost  layers  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which  gradu- 
ally assume  a  circular  direction,  not  meriting  description  as  a 
separate  muscle.*  Some  of  these  fibres  have  an  oblique  di- 
rection. 

>  DoNDERS,  On  the  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Refraetion  of  the  EyCj 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  26. 
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Althongli  there  was  formerly  considerable  discussion  with 
r^ard  to  the  structure  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  or  muscle, 
there  can  now  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  mainly  of  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres,  anatom- 
ically considered,  belong  to  the  non-striated,  or  involuntary 
variety.  They  are  pale,  present  numerous  oval,  longitudinal 
nuclei,  and  have  no  strise. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  that  its  action  must  be  to  approximate  the 
border  of  connection  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  choroid,  compressing  the  vitreous  humor 
and  relaxing  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
We  shall  see  farther  on  that  this  action  enables  the  lens  to 
change  its  form,  and  probably  adapts  its  curvature  to  vision  at 
different  distances.  The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  de- 
rived from  the  long  and  the  short  ciliary. 

Iris. — The  iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical 
instniments,  except  that  its  orifice  is  capable  of  dilatation  and 
contraction.  It  is  a  circular  membrane,  situated  just  in  front 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  with  a  roimd  perforation,  the  pupil, 
near  its  centre.  It  is  called  the  uvea  by  some  anatomists, 
a  name  that  was  formerly  applied  to  the  iris  and  choroid  to- 
gether. 

The  attachment  of  the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris  is 
to  the  line  of  jimction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  near  the 
origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  latter  passing  backward  to  be 
(inserted  into  the  choroid,  and  the  former  passing  directly  over 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  diameter  of  the  iris  is  about  half 
an  inch.  The  pupil  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  in 
size.  When  at  its  medium  of  dilatation,  its  diameter  is  from 
•J-  to  -J-  of  an  inch.  The  pupillary  orifice  is  not  in  the  mathe- 
matical centre  of  the  iris,  but  is  situated  a  little  to  the  nasal 
side.  The  thickness  of  the  iris  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  choroid,  but  is  unequal  in  different  parts,  the  membrane 
being  thinnest  at  its  great  circumference  and  its  pupillary 
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border,  and  thickest  at  about  the  junction  of  its  inner  third 
with  the  outer  two-thirds.  It  slightly  projects  anteriorly  and 
divides  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  cornea  into  two 
chambers,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  anterior  chamber  being 
much  the  larger.  Taking  advantage  of  a  property  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  called  fluorescence,  which  enables  us,  by  con- 
centrating upon  it  a  blue  light,  to  see  the  boundaries  in  the 
living  eye,  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are 
actually  in  contact,*  except,  perhaps,  for  a  certain  distance 
near  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  This  being  the  case,  the  pos- 
terior chamber  is  very  small,  and  only  exists  near  the  margins 
of  the  lens  and  the  iris. 

The  color  of  the  iris  is  very  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Its  anterior  surface  is  generally  very  dark  near  the 
pupil,  and  presents  colored  radiations  toward  its  periphery. 
Its  posterior  surface  is  of  a  dark-purple  color,  and  is  covered 
with  pigmentary  cells. 

The  entire  iris  presents  three  layers.  The  anterior  layer 
is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor.  At 
the  great  circumference,  it  presents  little  fibrous  prolonga- 
tions, forming  a  delicate  dentated  membrane,  called  the  liga- 
mentum  iridis  pectinatum.  The  membrane  covering  the 
general  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  extremely  thin,  and  is 
covered  by  cells  of  tessellated  epithelium.  Just  beneath  this 
membrane,  are  a  number  of  irregularly-shaped  pigmentary 
cells. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  iris  is  very  thin,  easily  detached 
from  the  middle  layer,  and  contains  numerous  small  cells  ex- 
ceeding rich  in  pigmentary  granules.  Some  anatomists  rec- 
ognize this  membrane  only  as  the  uvea.' 

The  middle  layer  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 

'  Helmholtz,  Des  progrh  recerUs  dans  la  ih^orie  de  la  visum. — Hevue  des 
coura  8cicrUifiqu€8j  Paris,  1868-1869,  tome  Ti.,  p.  217. 

^  The  name  uvea  was  applied,  at  one  time,  to  the  choroid  with  the  irifi,  again 
to  the  iris  alone,  and  again  to  the  posterior,  or  pigmentary  layer  of  the  iris.  To 
avoid  confusion,  this  term  will  not  be  again  used. 
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the  substance  of  the  iris.  It  is  composed  of  connective  tissue, 
muscular  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variety,  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and,  probably,  nerve-terminations.  From  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
is  the  most  interesting.  Directly  surroimding  the  pupil, 
forming  a  band  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  a  layer  of 
non-striated  muscular  fibres,  called  the  sphincter  of  the  iris. 
The  existence  of  these  fibres  is  admitted  by  all  anatomists. 
It  is  different,  however,  for  the  radiating  muscular  fibres. 
Most  anatomists  describe,  in  addition  to  the  sphincter,  fibres 
of  the  same  variety,  which  can  be  traced  from  near  the  great 
circumference  of  the  iris  almost  to  its  pupillary  border,  lying 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  circular  fibres,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  enclosed  between  them.  A  few  observers  deny  that 
these  fibres  are  muscular ;  but  they  recognize  a  thick  muscular 
layer  surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  iris.  This  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  observation ;  but  the  weight  of  anatomical  authority 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  radiating  fibres ;  and 
their  presence  explains  certain  of  the  phenomena  of  dilatation 
of  the  iris  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  arteries 
of  the  choroid,  the  long  posterior  ciliary,  and  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  are  two  branches, 
running  along  the  aides  of  the  eyeball  between  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid,  to  form,  finally,  a  circle  surrounding  the  iris. 
The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  penetrate  the  sclerotic  a 
little  behind  the  iris,  and  join  the  long  ciliary  arteries  in  the 
vascular  circle.  From  this  circle,  the  vessels  branch  and  pass 
into  the  iris,  to  form  a  smaller  arterial  circle  around  the  pupil. 
The  veins  from  the  iris  empty  into  a  circular  sinus  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic.  This  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  circular  venous  sinus,  or  the  canal 
of  Schlemm. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  the  long  ciliary,  from  the  fifth 
cranial,  and  the  short  ciliary,  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 
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Pu^piHary  Membrcme. — ^At  a  certain  period  of  foetal  life, 
the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  membrane  connected  with  the  lesser 
circmnference  of  the  iris,  called  the  pupillary  membrane. 
This  is  not  distinct  during  the  first  months ;  but,  between  the 
third  and  the  fourth  months,  it  is  readily  seen,  and  is  most 
apparent  at  the  sixth  month.  The  membrane  is  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  completely  separates  the  anterior  from  the  pos- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye.  It  is  provided  with  vessels  de- 
rived from  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  anastomosing  with  each 
other  and  turning  back  in  the  form  of  loops  near  the  centre. 
At  about  the  seventh  month,  it  begins  to  give  way  at  the 
centre,  gradually  atrophies,  and  generally  scarcely  a  trace  of 
it  can  be  seen  at  birth. 

Retina. — The  retina  is  described  by  anatomists  as  the 
third  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  most  important  structures  entering  into  its 
composition  are  probably  continuous  with  prolongations  from 
the  nerve-cells.  This  is  the  membrane  endowed  with  the 
special  sense  of  sight,  the  other  structures  in  the  eye  being 
accessory. 

There  is  probably  no  special  tissue  in  the  organism  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  anatomical  investigations  so  minute  and 
elaborate  as  those  made  of  late  years  upon  the  retina.  This 
membl^ne  is  divided  by  some  observers  into  no  less  than  eight 
distinct  layers,  each  of  which  may  be  found  described  in  spe- 
cial treatises,  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail.  It  is 
true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
retina  is  indispensable,  in  the  study  of  vision ;  but,  in  the  oom- 
.  plex  structiu^  of  this  membrane,  there  are  parts  that  seem  to 
be  the  actual  recipients  of  visual  impressions,  while  others 
are  more  or  less  accessory.  In  our  anatomical  descriptions, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  unnecessary  de- 
tail, and  shall  treat  elaborately  of  those  anatomical  elements 
only  that  are  directly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  sight. 

If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  removed  from  the  eye  un- 
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der  water,  the  retina  is  seen,  in  perfectly  f reeh  specimens,  in 
the  form  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent  mem- 
brane covering  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humor. 
A  short  time  after  death,  it  becomes  slightly  opaline.  It 
extends  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  to  a 
distance  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  behind  the  ciliary  processes. 
When  torn  from  its  anterior  attachment,  it  presents  a  finely- 
serrated  edge,  called  the  ora  serrata.  This  edge  adheres  very 
closely,  by  mutual  interlacement  of  fibres,  to  the  zone  of 
Zinn.  In  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  its  thickness  is  about 
yJ^  of  an  inch.  It  becomes  thinner  near  the  anterior  mar- 
gin, where  it  measures  only  about  yj^  of  an  inch.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface  is  in  contact  with  the  choroid,  and  its  internal, 
with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  retina  about  ^  of  an  inch 
within  and  -J^  of  an  inch  below  the  antero-posterior  axis  of 
the  globe,  presenting,  at  this  point,  a  small,  rounded  eleva- 
tion upon  die  internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  perforated 
in  its  centre  for  the  passage  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. 
At  from  -^to  i  oi  an  inch  external  to  the  point  of  pene- 
tration of  the  nerve,  is  an  elliptic  spot,  its  long  diameter  being 
horizontal,  about  ^  of  an  inch  long  and  -^  of  an  inch  broad, 
called  the  yellow  spot  of  Sommering,  or  the  macula  lutea. 
In  the  centre  of  this  spot,  is  a  depression,  called  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis. This  depression  is  exactly  in  the  axis  of  vision.  The 
yellow  spot  exists  only  in  man  and  the  quadrumana. 

The  layers  of  the  retina  which  present  the  greatest  physi- 
ological interest  are  the  external  layer,  formed  of  rods  and 
cones,  the  layer  of  nerve-ceUs,  and  the  filaments  which  con 
nect  the  rods  and  cones  with  the  cells.  These  are  the  only 
anatomical  elements  of  the  retina,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  reception  of  optical  impressions,  and 
they  will  be  described  rather  minutely,  while  the  intermediate 
layers  will  be  considered  more  briefly. 

Most  modem  anatomists  recognize  eight  distinct  layers  in 
the  retina,  as  follows : 
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1.  An  external  layer,  situated  next  the  choroid,  called  Ja- 
coVb  membrane,  the  bacillar  membrane,  or  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones. 

2.  The  external  granule-layer. 

3.  The  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus,  of  Hulke). 

4.  The  internal  granule-layer. 

5.  The  granular  layer. 

6.  The  layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglion-layer). 

7.  The  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

8.  The  limitary  membrane. 

The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  composed  of  rods,  or  cylin- 
ders, extending  through  its  entire  thickness,  closely  packed, 
and  giving  to  the  external  surface  a  regular,  mosaic  appear- 
ance ;  and,  between  these,  are  a  greater  or  less  number  of  flask- 
shaped  bodies,  the  cones.  This  layer  is  about  ^hr  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
in  thickness  at  the  middle  of  the  retina;  -^  of  an  inch, 
about  midway  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery ;  and, 
near  the  periphery,  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  At  the  macula 
lutea,  the  rods  are  wanting,  and  the  layer  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  cones,  which  are  here  very  much  elongated.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  membrane,  the  rods  predominate,  and  the 
cones  become  less  and  less  numerous  toward  the  periphery. 

The  rods  are  regular  cylinders,  their  length  corresponding 
to  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  terminating  above  in  truncated 
eidremities,  and  below  in  points,  which  are  probably  continu- 
ous with  the  filaments  of  connection  with  the  nerve-cells, 
though  they  have  been  actually  traced  only  into  the  eirter- 
nal  granule-layer.  Their  diameter  is  about  ^3^p(y  of  an  inch. 
They  are  clear,  of  rather  a  fatty  lustre,  soft  and  pliable,  but 
somewhat  brittle,  and  so  alterable  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
seen  in  a  natural  state.  They  should  be  examined  in  perfect- 
ly fresh  preparations,  moistened  with  liquid  from  the  vitreous 
humor  or  with  serum.  Their  intimate  structure,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  cones,  has  recently  been  very  closely  studied, 
especially  by  German  anatomists.*  When  perfectly  fresh,  it 
'  An  excellent  review  of  the  recent  investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the 
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is  difficult  to  make  out  any  thing  but  an  entirely  homogene- 
ous structure;  but  shortly  after  death  each  rod  seems  to  be 
divided  by  a  delicate  line  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  seg- 
ment, the  outer  being  a  little  the  longer.  At  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  inner  segment,  is  a 
hemispherical  body,  with  its  con- 
vexity presenting  inward,  called 
the  lentiform  body  (J^insmfdrrrvir 
ger  Korpefr).  The  entire  inner 
segment  is  somewhat  granular, 
and  often  presents  a  granular  nu- 
cleus at  its  inner  extremity.  The 
outer  segment  apparently  differs 
in  its  constitution  from  the  inner 
segment,  and  is  not  similarly  af- 
fected by  reagents.  Treated  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  the  outer  seg- 
ment becomes  broken  up  trans- 
versely into  thin  disks.  These 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  rods 
are  referred  to  particularly,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  lately 
been  used  as  an  anatomical  basis 
for  a  theory  of  the  perception  of 
colors.*  They  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Fig.  2. 

The  cones  are  probably  of  the  same  constitution  as  the 
rods,  but  that  portion  called  the  inner  segment  is  pyrif  orm. 
The  straight  portion  above  (the  outer  segment)  is  sometimes 
called  the  cone-rod.     The  entire  cones  are  about  half  the 

retina  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  Ti.,  pp.  488, 
543,  648.  As  regards  the  structure  of  the  rods  and  cones,  the  views  of  Schultze 
are  now  pretty  generally  accepted  by  anatomists.  (Schultze,  Ueher  StSbchm  tmd 
Zap/en  der  Hetina^-^Archiv  fur  mihro%kojMch£  AncUomie,  Bonn,  186'7,  Bd.  iii., 
&  215,  et  Beq.) 

*  Zenker,  Vermich  einer  Theorie  der  Farhen-Perception.^Archiv  fur  mikro- 
BcopUche  Anatomie^  Bonn,  1867,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  248,  et  aeq. 


From  the  monkey.— il.  Hods,  after  ma- 
ceratioD  in  lomzed  serura,  the  outer 
segment  (b)  tnmcated,  the  inner  seg- 
ment (a)  coagalated,  granular,  and 
somewhat  swollen;  c,  filament  of 
the  rods ;  d^  nucleus.  B.  Rods  trom 
the  frog.  1.  Fresh,  magnified  500 
diameters,  a,  inner  segment;  b^ 
outer  segment;  c  lentifcNnn  body; 
d,  nucleus.  2.  Treated  with  dlhite 
acetic  acid  and  broken  up  into  plates, 
eters.    Taken 


magnified  1,000  diameters, 
from  Bchultze's   figures.    (K5lli< 
XBB,  ffandbuch  der  Oewebi 
Leipzig,  1867,  8.  670.) 


beUhre^ 
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length  of  the  rods,  and  occupy  the  inner  portion  of  the  layer. 
The  outer  segment  is,  in  its  constitution,  precisely  like  the 
outer  segment  of  the  rods.  The  inner  segment  is  slightly 
granular  and  contains  a  nucleus.  The  cones  are  connected 
below  with  filaments  passing  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
retina.  The  arrangement  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  seen  in 
Fig.  3,  which  shows  the  different  layers  of  the  retina. 

At  the  fovea  centralis,  the  external  layer  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  immensely  elongated  cones,  with  no  rods.  These  are 
slightly  increased  in  thickness  at  the  macula  lutea,  but  are 
diminished  again  in  thickness,  by  about  one-haJf ,  at  the  fo- 
vea centralis.*  At  the  fovea,  the  optic  nerve-fibres  are  want- 
ing ;  the  ganglion-cells,  which  are  elsewhere  over  the  retina 
in  a  single  layer,  here  present  from  six  to  eight  layers,  ex- 
cept at  the  very  centre,  where  there  are  but  three  layers. 
Of  the  layers  between  the  cones  and  the  ganglion-cells,  the 
external  granule-layer  and  the  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre 
plexus)  remain,  in  the  fovea,  while  the  internal  granule-layer 
and  the  granular  (molecular)  layer  are  wanting.  At  the  fo- 
vea, indeed,  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  purely  accessory  seem  to  disappear,  leaving  only 
the  structures  that  are  concerned  directly  in  the  reception  of 
visual  impressions. 

The  external  granule-layer  is  composed  of  large  granules, 
looking  like  cells,  which  are  each  nearly  filled  with  a  single 
nucleus.  These  are  connected  with  the  filaments  from  the 
rods  and  cones.  They  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  and  measure 
from  YjhnF  ^  toW  ^f  ^^  ^^h  in  diameter.  The  inter- 
granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus)  is  composed  apparently  of 
minute  fibrillse  and  a  few  nuclei.  The  internal  granule-layer 
is  composed  of  cells  nearly  like  those  of  the  external  granule- 
layer,  but  a  little  larger,  and  probably  connected  with  the 
filaments  of  the  rods  and  cones.  The  granular  (molecular) 
layer  is  situated  next  the  layer  of  ganglion-cells. 

The  layer  of  ganglion-cells  is  composed  of  multipolar 

1  ScHULTZE,  Ztar  AnaUmie  und  Phytiologie  dtr  Betina^  Bonn,  186B,  S.  52. 
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cells,  lite  those  in  the  bram,  measuring  from  -^^^  to  ^h^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.    In  the  centre  of  the  retina,  at  the 

macula  lutea,  the  cells  present  eight  lay- 
ers, and  they  diminish  to  a  skigle  layer 

near  the  periphery.  The  smaller  cells  are 

situated  near  the  centre,  and  the  larger, 

near  the  periphery.    Each  cell  sends  off 

several  filaments  (from  two  to  twenty^ 

five)  probably  goiiig  to  the  layer  of  rods 

and  cones,  and  a  single  filament,  which 

becomes  continuous  with  one  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  layer  formed  by  the  expansion 

of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  pale, 

transparent  nerve-fibres,  from  g^^p^  to 

jyfjj-j-  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     These 

do  not  call  for  special  description. 

The  limitary  membrane  is  a  delicate 
structure,  with  fine  striae  and  nuclei,  com- 
jxwed  of  connective-tissue  elements.  It 
is  about  YjhnF  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  thickness. 
From  this  membrane,  connective-tissue 
elements  are  sent  into  the  various  layers 
of  the  retina,  and  form  a  framework  for 
the  support  of  the  other  structures.* 

As  before  remarked,  the  retina  be- 
comes progressively  thinner  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery.  The  granular 
layers  and  the  nervous  layers  are  rapidly 
lost  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  membrane. 
The  connection  between  the  rods 
and  cones  and  the  ganglion-cells  may  be 


Perpendicular  sectton  of  the 
numan  retina,  made  aix 
lines  anterior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve, 
nlfled  aSO  times.— 1, 


bacillar  layer;  2, external 
granule -layer;  8,  inter- 
granule  layer  (cone-flbre 
plexus) :  4*  internal  gran- 
ule-layer; 6,  finely  gran- 
ular gray  laver;  6,  layer 
of  nerve-certs;  7,  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve;  8, 
the  membrana  limitans. 
(KOllikeb,  Manual  qf 
Human  Microtcopic 
Anatomy^  London,  Ib^, 
p.  658.) 


'  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  retina 
have  been  accurately  recognized.  Formerly,  much  confusion  existed  because 
these  elements  were  confounded  with  the  elements  of  true  nerve-tissue.  The 
fibres  of  Muller  undoubtedly  belong  to  connective  tissue. 
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Fig.  4. 


readily  understood  if  we  accept  the  following  explanation : 
The  filaments  from  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones  pass  in- 
ward, presenting,  in  their  course,  the  corpuscles  which  we 
have  described  in  the  granule-layers,  and  finally  become,  as  is 
thought,  directly  continuous  with  the  poles  of  the  ganglion- 
cells.  The  cells,  in  their  turn, 
each  send  one  filament  to 
the  layer  formed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  is  continuous  with  a 
nerve -fibre.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  arteries  of  the  retina 
branch  from  the  arteria  cen- 
tralis, presenting  a  beauti- 
fully arborescent  appearance 
when  viewed  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. They  pass  into 
the  layer  of  gray  nervous  mat- 
ter and  send  their  branches 
to  the  periphery,  where  they 
supply  a  wide  plexus  of  very 
small  capillaries  in  the  ora  ser- 
rata.  The  capillaries  empty 
into  an  incomplete  venous 
circle,  branches  from  which 
pass  back  by  the  sides  of  the 
arteries  to  the  vena  centra- 
lis.   The  macula  lutea  is  pro- 

Scheme  ofthe  connection  ofthe  rods  and  oonee       .^j^j  «T^4.'k  a    rAn\\    rAawia  r\i 
with  the  true  nervous  element*  of  the  retl-        Vlded  With  a   HCU   plCXUS  01 

Uhre,  Leipzig,  1867, 8. 684.)  mmute  capillancs. 


On/8taUine  Zens.— The  anatomy  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
as  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  physiology  of  vision,  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  a  double-convex  lens,  transparent,  and  exceedingly 
elastic.    It  has  a  function  in  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
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light  analogous  to  the  action  of  convex  lenses  in  optical  in- 
struments. When  we  come  to  study  its  exact  structure,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  points  that  are  still  undetermined  and 
somewhat  obscure;  but,  fortunately,  these  are  not,  as  far  as 
we  now  know,  of  much  physiological  importance.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  anatomy  of  the  lens,  we  shall  simply  describe  the 
most  prominent  and  the  well-determined  points  in  its  struct- 
ure. A  complete  account  of  the  arrangement  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  would  necessitate  very  full  and  minute  descrip- 
tions, which  could  only  be  elucidated  by  numerous  illustrative 
figures. 

The  lens  is  situated  behind  the  pupil,  in  what  is  called  the 
hyaloid  fossa  of  the  vitreous  humor,  which  is  exactly  moulded 
to  its  posterior  convexity.  In  the  foetus,  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  receives  a  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis ;  but  it  is  non- 
vascular in  the  adult.  The  anterior  convexity  is  just  behind 
the  iris,  and  the  borders  are  in  relation  with  what  is  known 
as  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  convexities  do  not  present 
regular  curves,  and  they  are  so  subject  to  variations  after 
death  that  the  measurements,  post  mortem,  are  of  little  value. 
During  life,  however,  they  have  been  measured  very  exactly 
in  the  various  conditions  of  accommodation.  These  measure- 
ments wiU  be  discussed  fuUy  in  connection  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  lens. 

The  diameters  of  the  lens  in  the  adult  are  about  J  of  an 
inch  transversely  and  i  of  an  inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  con- 
vexity is  greater  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  surface. 
The  form  is  sufficiently  well  indicated  in  Fig.  5  (p.  67)  accom- 
panying our  summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  In  foetal 
life,  the  convexities  of  the  lens  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
adult,  and  its  structure  is  much  softer.  In  old  age,  the  con- 
vexities are  diminished  and  the  lens  becomes  harder  and 
quite  inelastic,  which  accounts  for  the  progressive  diminu 
tion  in  the  power  of  accommodation. 

The  important  physiological  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
lens  are  that  it  presents  an  investing  membrane,  the  capsule, 
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the  lens  itself  being  composed  of  layers  of  fibres  of  different 
degrees  of  density. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  transpar- 
ent membrane,  very  elastic,  so  that  when  it  is  torn,  the  force 
of  its  contraction  frequently  expels  its  contents.  This  mem- 
brane is  generally. from  y^^^  to  j-^  ^^  *^  ^^^  thick;  but 
it  is  very  thin  at  the  periphery,  measuring  here  only  inAnr  ^^ 
an  inch.  Its  thickness  is  increased  in  old  age.  On  the  ante- 
rior portion,  the  capsule  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  exceedingly 
delicate,  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  These  are  situated  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
capsule  has  no  epithelial  lining.  The  cells  are  regularly  po- 
lygonal, from  j^j^  to  TiVir  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  with  large, 
round  nuclei.  After  death  they  are  said  to  break  down  into 
a  liquid,  known  as  the  liquid  of  Morgagni,  though  by  some 
this  liquid  is  supposed  to  be  exuded  from  the  substance  of 
the  lens.    At  all  events,  the  cells  disappear  soon  after  death. 

If  the  lens  be  viewed  entire  with  a  low  magnifying  power, 
it  presents,  upon  either  of  its  surfaces,  a  star  with  from  nine 
to  sixteen  radiations  extending  from  the  centre  to  about  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  periphery.  The  stars 
seen  upon  the  two  surfaces  are  not  coincident,  the  rays  of 
one  being  situated  between  the  rays  of  the  other.  In  the  foe- 
tus, the  stars  are  more  simple,  presenting  only  three  radia- 
tions upon  either  surface.  These  stars  are  not  fibrous,  like 
the  rest  of  the  lens,  but  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
substance,  which  extends,  also,  between  the  fibres. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  com- 
posed of  very  delicate,  soft,  and  pliable  fibres,  which  are  trans- 
parent, but  perfectly  distinct.  These  fibres  are  flattened,  six- 
sided  prisms,  closely  packed  together,  so  that  their  transverse 
section  presents  a  regularly-tesselated  appearance.  They  are 
from  f^^  to  j-^  of  an  inch  broad  and  from  Y^hns  ^.TnAnr  ^^ 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  flat  surfaces  are  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  lens.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  is  from 
the  centre  and  from  the  rays  of  the  stellate  figures  to  the 
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periphery,  where  thej  turn  and  pass  to  the  star  upon  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  outer  kyers  of  fibres,  near  the  equator,  or  cir- 
cumference of  the  lens,  are  provided  with  beautifully-distinct, 
oval  nuclei,  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  These  become  smaller 
as  we  pass  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and  gradually 
disappear. 

The  regular  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  makes 
it  possible  to  separate  its  substance  into  layers,  which  have 
been  compared  by  anatomists  to  the  layers  of  an  onion ;  but 
this  separation  is  entirely  artificial,  and  the  number  of  ap- 
parent layers  depends  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  manipulator. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  external  portions  of  the 
lens  are  soft,  even  gelatinous,  and  that  the  central  layers  are 
much  harder,  forming  a  sort  of  central  kernel,  or  nucleus. 

The  lens  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  organic  nitrogenized 
substance,  very  analogous  to  globuline,  called  crystalline,  com- 
bined with  various  inorganic  salts.  One  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stituents of  this  body  is  cholesterine.  In  an  examination  of 
four  fresh  crystalline  lenses  of  the  ox,  we  found  cholesterine, 
in  the  proportion  of  0*907  of  a  part  per  1,000.*  In  some 
cases  of  cataract,  cholesterine  exists  in  the  lens  in  a  crystal- 
line form ;  but,  imder  normal  conditions,  it  is  united  with  the 
other  constituents. 

Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Zens  {Zone  of  ^mm). — ^When 
we  come  to  the  description  of  the  vitreous  humor,  we  shall 
see  that  it  occupies  about  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
globe,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  capsule,  called  the  hya- 
loid membrane.  In  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  of  the 
retina,  this  membrane  divides  into  two  layers.  The  posterior 
layer  lines  the  depression  in  the  vitreous  humor  into  which  the 
lens  is  received.  The  anterior  layer  passes  forward  toward 
the  lens,  and  divides  into  two  secondary  layers,  one  of  which 

'  FLiiiT,  Jr.,  H^DerimerUal  JU$earche8  into  a  New  Excretory  Function  of  the 
Liver, — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Bdeneee,  Philadelphia,   1862,  New 
Series,  toL  zUt.,  p.  818 ;  and,  Jiechereha  expMmenialee,  etc.,  Paris,  1868,  p.  18. 
185 
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passes  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  while  the  other  passes  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  to  become  continuous  with  this 
portion  of  its  capsule.  The  anterior  of  these  layers  is  corru- 
gated, or  thrown  into  folds  which  correspond  with  the  cili- 
ary processes,  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  corrugated 
portion  is  called  the  zone  of  Zinn.  The  two  layers  thus 
surroimd  the  lens  and  are  properly  called  its  suspensory 
ligament  As  the  two  layers  o^  the  suspensory  ligament  sep- 
arate at  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens,  one  passing  to  the 
anterior  and  the  other  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
there  remains  a  triangular  canal,  about  -^  oi  sji  inch  wide, 
surrounding  the  border  of  the  lens,  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 
Under  natural  conditions,  the  walls  of  this  canal  are  nearly  in 
apposition  and  it  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  clear  liquid. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  describing  the  retina,  at 
the  ora  serrata,  the  membrane  is  closely  connected,  by  a  mu- 
tual uiterlacement  of  fibres,  with  the  suspensory  ligament. 
It  is  important  to  appreciate  clearly  the  relations  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  in  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
accommodation  of  the  lens  to  vision  at  different  distances. 
The  ciliary  muscle  being  in  repose,  during  what  is  termed 
the  indolent  condition  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  adapted  to  vision 
at  long  distances,  the  tension  of  the  parts  flattens  the  lens ; 
but,  in  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the 
ciliary  muscle  contracts,  compresses  the  contents  of  the  globe, 
relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  the  inherent  elasticity 
of  the  lens  renders  it  more  convex.  It  is  by  a  delicate  use 
of  this  muscle,  that  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  curvatures 
of  the  lens  is  obtained. 

The  membrane  forming  the  suspensory  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  pale  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  of  rather  a 
peculiar  appearance,  which  are  much  less  affected  by  acetic 
add  than  the  ordinary  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

AgrueoiLS  Hv/mor. — The  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cor- 
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nea,  posteriorly  by  the  cryBtalline  lens  and  the  anterior  face 
of  its  suspensory  ligament,  and,  at  its  circumference,  by  the 
tips  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  known  as  the  aqueous  diam- 
ber.  This  contains  a  clear  liquid,  called  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor. The  iris  separates  this  space  into  two  divisions,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  pupil ;  viz.,  the 
anterior  chamber,  situated  between  the  anterior  face  of  the 
iris  and  the  cornea^  and  the  posterior  chamber,  between  the 
posterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  position  of  the  iris,  that  the  anterior  chamber  is 
much  the  larger ;  and,  indeed,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  in  contact,  except, 
perhaps,  near  their  periphery  or  when  the  iris  is  very  much 
dilated.  The  liquid  filling  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  said  to 
be  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  at 
all  events,  it  is  rapidly  reproduced  after  it  has  been  evacuated,, 
as  occurs  in  many  surgical  operations  on  the  eye. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  the  properties 
and  composition  of  the  aqueous  hxmior.  It  is  perfectly  color- 
less and  transparent,  faintly  alkaline,  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1,005,  and  possesses  the  same  index  of  refraction  as 
the  cornea  and  the  vitreous  hxmiot.  As  we  should  infer  from 
its  low  specific  gravity,  the  aqueous  humor  is  composed  chiefly 
of  water.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid 
matter,  but  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  heat  or  other  agents 
which  coagulate  albumen.  Various  inorganic  salts,  the  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  exist  in  this 
liquid,  in  small  proportion.  It  contains  also  traces  of  urea 
and  glucose. 

Vitreotos  JEPumar. — The  vitreous  humor  is  a  clear,  glassy 
substance,  occupying  about  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
globe.  It  is  enveloped  in  an  exjceedingly  delicate,  structure- 
less capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  is  about 
^0^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  iH'^rabrane  adheres  pretty 
strongly  to  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  retina.    In  front. 
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at  the  ora  serrata^  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  lens. 

The  vitreous  humor  itself  is  gelatinous,  of  feeble  con* 
sistence,  slightly  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  with  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  about  1,005.  Upon  section,  there  oozes  from  it  a 
watery  fluid  of  a  slightly  mudlaginous  consistence.  This 
humor  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  alcohol,  but  is  coagulated  by 
certain  mineral  salts,  more  especially  the  acetate  of  lead. 
When  thus  solidified,  it  presents  regular  layers,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg  boiled  in  its  shell ;  but  these  are  artificial.  In  the 
embryon,  the  vitreous  humor  is  divided  into  numerous  little 
cavities,  and  contains  cells  and  leucocytes.  It  is  also  pene- 
trated by  a  branch  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which 
passes  through  its  centre  to  ramify  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  structure,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  adult,  the  vitreous  hxmior  being  then  entirely  without 
blood-vessels. 

There  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  structure  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  the  adult; 
some  anatomists  believing  that  it  is  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  that  the  so-called  laminee  are  produced  only  by  the  action 
of  reagents,  while  others  state  that  it  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, by  processes  penetrating  from  and  connected  with 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  subdivision  of  the  humor  into  compartments 
formed  by  delicate  membranes  radiating  from  the  point  of 
penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  boundary  where 
the  hyaloid  membrane  is  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  In  this  way,  the  humor  is  divided  up,  something  like 
the  haK  of  an  orange,  by  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
membranous  processes  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  do  not  in- 
terfere with  its  transparency. 

Symmetry  of  the  Anatomy  of  i^  Globe  of  the  Eye. 
For  the  intimate  structure  of  the  various  coats  of  the  eye, 
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their  dimensions,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  descrip- 
tions just  given  of  these  parts.  In  this  summary,  we  propose 
simplj  to  show  the  relations  of  the  various  parts,  giving,  at 
the  same  time,  a  brief  statement  of  their  physiological  im- 
portance. This  end  will  be  attained  by  a  full  explanation  of 
Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  seqtion  of  the  human  eye,  and 
shows  the  relations  of  its  various  coats,  humors,  eta 


Fio.  5. 


SeeUoD  of  the  hnziuui  eye,  taken  from  HelmholtiE,  and  aUghtljr  modified.    (B^vue  det  coura 
aetmH/tques,  Paris,  1868-lSOO,  tome  ^  p.  215.) 


The  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical  in  its  posterior  five-sixths, 
its  anterior  sixth  being  formed  of  the  segment  of  a  smaller 
sphere,  which  is  slightly  projecting.  The  posterior  five-sixths 
presents  the  following  coats,  indicated  in  the  figure : 
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S.  The  sclerotic ;  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  chiefly  for 
the  protection  of  the  more  delicate  structures  of  the  globe, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye- 
ball. Attached  to  the  sclerotic,  are  the  tendons  of  E,  the 
recti  muscles. 

Cor.  The  cornea ;  a  transparent  structure,  forming  the 
anterior,  projecting  sixth  of  the  globe ;  dense  and  resisting, 
allowing,  however,  the  passage  of  light ;  covered,  on  its  con- 
vex surface,  with  several  layers  of  transparent  epithelial  cells, 
and,  on  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  membrane  of  the  aque- 
ous humor. 

Oho.  The  choroid  coat,  lining  the  sclerotic  and  extending 
only  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea ;  connected  with  the  scle- 
rotic by  loose  connective  tissue,  in  which  ramify  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  and  presenting  an  external,  vascular  layer  and  an 
internal,  pigmentary  layer,  which  latter  gives  its  character- 
istic dark-brown  color. 

C.  P.  The  ciliary  processes ;  peculiar  folds  of  the  choroid, 
which  form  its  anterior  border,  and  which  embrace  the  folds 
of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

C.  M.  The  cUiary  muscle,  formerly  called  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment ;  a  muscular  ring,  situated  just  outside  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  arising  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the 
sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  passing  over  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, to  become  lost  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  choroid. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  tensor  of  the  choroid.  Its  action 
is  to  tighten  the  choroid  over  the  vitreous  humor,  relax  the 
ciliary  processes  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
when  the  lens,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  becomes  more  con- 
vex. The  ciliary  muscle  is  the  active  agent  in  accommoda- 
tion. In  the  figure,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  represent  the  suspensory 
ligament  relaxed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  lensj  increased  in  its  convexity,  pushing  forward  the  iris. 

I.  The  iris ;  dividing  the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  into 
two  chambers  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor:  (A)  The  an- 
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tenor  chamber  is  much  the  larger.  The  iris,  in  its  central 
portion  surromiding  the  pupil  (P),  is  in  contact  with  the  lens. 
Its  circumference  is  just  in  front  of  the  line  of  origin  of  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

Ret.  The  retina;  an  exceedingly  delicate,  transparent 
membrane,  lining  the  choroid  and  extending  to  about  ^  of 
an  inch  behind  the  ciliary  processes,  the  anterior  margin  form- 
ing the  ora  serrata.  O.  The  optic  nerve  penetrating  the 
retina  a  little  internal  to  and  below  the  antero- posterior 
axis.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  situated  externally, 
next  the  choroid.  Internal  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones, 
are  the  four  granular  layers ;  next,  the  layer  of  nerve-cells ; 
next,  the  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and 
next,  in  apposition  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  is  the  limitary  membrane.  The  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  is  supposed  to  be  the  portion  which  receives  visual 
impressions,  the  rods  and  cones  being  connected  with  the 
nerve-cells,  and  through  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  by  delicate  filaments.  The  macula  lutea  and  the  fo- 
vea centralis  are  exactly  in  the  axis  of  vision. 

C.  The  crystalline  lens;  elastic,  transparent,  enveloped 
in  its  capsule  and  surroimded  by  S.  L.,  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment 

S.  L.  The  suspensory  ligament ;  the  anterior  layer  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
and  the  posterior,  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule. 
The  folded  portion  of  this  ligament,  which  is  received  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  called  the  zone  of 
Zinn.  The  triangular  canal  between  the  anterior  and  the  pos- 
terior layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  surrounding  the 
equator  of  the  lens  is  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

V.  The  vitreous  humor ;  enveloped  in  the  structureless 
hyaloid  membrane,  which  membrane  is  continuous  in  front 
with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BEFBAOnON  IN  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  as  an  optical  inBtniment — ^Laws  of  refraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  bearing 
upon  the  physiology  of  vision — ^Angle  alpha — ^Theories  of  light — ^Theories 
of  colors — Color-blindness — ^Refraction  by  lenses — ^Myopia  and  hyperme- 
tropia — Spherical  aberration — Chromatic  aberration — ^Formation  of  images 
in  the  eye — Area  of  distinct  vision — ^Punctum  c»cum — ^Mechanism  of  re- 
fraction in  the  eye — ^Refraction  by  the  cornea — ^Refraction  by  the  crystal- 
line lens — Simple,  schematic  eye — Astigmatism. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  physi- 
ology of  vision  wiAout  having  caref tdly  studied  the  physio- 
logical anatomy  of  the  visual  organs ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we 
have  been  as  exact  as  possible  and  somewhat  minute  in  our 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye.  If  the  student  will 
carefully  study  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  a  very  succinct 
statement  of  some  of  the  well-established  laws  of  refraction 
will  render  the  physiology  so  simple  that  it  will  follow  al- 
most without  explanation. 

In  applying  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  to  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  vision,  that  have  as  yet 
been  referred  to  either  very  briefly  or  not  at  all. 

The  eye  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  optical  instrument, 
looking  at  it  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view.  This 
statement,  however,  should  not  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  vision  is  not  such  as  to 
adapt  them  perfectly  to  the  functions  which  they  have  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  proper  appreciation  of  visual  im- 
pressions. By  physical  tests,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
eye  is  not  entirely  achromatic ;  but,  in  ordinary  vision,  the 
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dispersion  of  colors  is  not  appreciated.*  There  is  but  a  single 
point  in  the  retina,  the  fovea  centralis,  where  vision  is  abso- 
lutely distinct ;  and  it  is  upon  this  point  that  images  are  made 
to  fall  when  the  eye  is  directed  toward  any  particular  object. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  the  refracting  appa- 
ratus is  not  exactly  centred,  a  condition  so  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  our  most  perfect  optical  instru- 
ments. For  example,  in  a  compound  microscope  or  a  tele- 
scope, the  centres  of  the  different  lenses  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  are  all  situated  in  a  straight  line. 
Were  the  eye  a  perfect  optical  instrument,  the  line  of  vision 
would  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  cornea ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  visual  line  (a  line  drawn  from  an  ob- 
ject to  its  image  on  the  fovea  centralis)  deviates  from  the 
axis  of  the  cornea,  in  normal  eyes,  to  the  nasal  side.  The 
visual  line,  therefore,  forms  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
cornea ;  and  this  is  known  as  the  angle  alpha.  This  deviation 
of  the  visual  line  from  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  eye  is 
observed  both  in  the  horizontal  and  in  the  vertical  planes. 
"The  horizontal  deviation  varies  from  two  to  eight  de- 
grees {8ch%Lerman)^  the  vertical,  from  one  to  three  degrees 
{Ma/ndeUtarrtm)?^  *  Of  course,  this  want  of  exact  centra- 
tion  of  the  optical  apparatus,  in  normal  eyes,  does  not  prac- 
tically affect  distinct  vision,  for,  when  the  eyes  are  directed 
toward  any  object,  this  object  is  brought  in  the  line  of  the 
visual  axis ;  but  the  angle  alpha  is  an  important  element  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  various  mathematical  calculations 
connected  with  the  physics  of  the  eye. 

The  field,  or  area  of  distinct  vision,  is  quite  restricted ; 
but,  were  it  larger,  it  is  probable  that  the  mind  would  become 
confused  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  impressions,  and 
that  we  should  be  unable  so  easily  to  observe  minute  details 
and  fix  the  attention  upon  small  objects. 

'  Helicholtz,  Optique  pkyfioloffique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  178. 
3  Stellwao  toh  Gabion,  Treatite  on  the  DUeases  of  the  I^e^  New  Tork,  1868, 
p.  569. 
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While  we  see  certain  objects  with  absolute  distinctness  in 
a  restricted  field,  the  angle  of  vision  is  very  wide,  and  rays  of 
light  are  admitted  from  an  area  equal  nearly  to  the  haU  of  a 
sphere.  Such  a  provision  is  eminently  well  adapted  to  our 
requirements.  We  dii*ect  the  eyes  to  a  particular  point  and 
see  a  certain  object  distinctly,  getting  the  advantage  of  an 
image  in  the  two  eyes  exactly  at  the  points  of  distinct  vision ; 
the  rays  coming  from  without  the  area  of  distinct  vision  are 
received  upon  different  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  retina 
and  produce  an  impression  more  or  less  indistinct,  not  inter- 
fering with  the  observation  of  the  particular  object  to  which 
the  attention  is  for  the  moment  directed;  but  even  while 
looking  intently  at  any  object,  the  attention  may  be  attracted 
by  another  object  of  an  unusual  character,  which  might,  for 
example,  convey  an  idea  of  danger,  and  the  point  of  distinct 
vision  can  be  turned  in  its  direction.  Thus,  while  we  see 
distinctly  but  few  objects  at  one  time,  the  area  of  indistinct 
vision  is  immense;  and  our  attention  may  be  readily  di- 
rected to  unexpected  or  unusual  objects  that  may  come  with- 
in any  portion  of  the  field  of  view.  The  small  extent  of  the 
area  of  distinct  vision,  especially  for  near  objects,  may  be 
readily  appreciated  if  we  watch  a  person  attentively  reading 
a  book,  when  the  eyes  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  lines  from 
one  side  of  the  page  to  the  other  with  perfect  regularity. 
When  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  these  remarkable  qual- 
ities, which  are  never  thought  of  in  artificial  optical  instru- 
ments, the  eye  may  be  accommodated  at  will,  with  the  most 
exquisite  nicety,  to  vision  at  diflEerent  distances,  and  that  we 
possess  correct  appreciation  of  form,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  the 
two  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  the  organ  of  vision  gains  rather 
than  loses  in  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  instruments 
that  ever  have  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be  constructed. 

Laws   of  Refraction^  Dispersion^  etc.,  hearing  upon  the 
Physiology  of  Vision. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  we  have  lit- 
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tie  to  do  with  the  theory  of  Kght,  except  as  regards  the  modi- 
fications of  luminous  rays  in  passing  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  state  that  nearly 
aU  physicists  of  the  present  day  agree  in  accepting  what  is 
known  as  the  theoiy  of  imdulation,  rejecting  m  toto  the  emis- 
sion-theory proposed  by  Newton.  Newton  supposed  that  all 
luminous  bodies  gave  oflE  inconceivably  small  particles  capable 
of  traversing  space  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  of  penetrat- 
ing transparent  bodies.  This  view  was  at  first  very  generally 
accepted;  but,  as  scientific  facts  accumulated,  it  was  found  to 
be  opposed  to  many  optical  phenomena,  and  the  theory  of 
undulation  now  takes  its  place.  It  is  necessary  to  the  theory 
of  undulation  to  assume  that  all  space  and  all  transparent 
bodies  are  permeated  with  what  has  been  called  a  luminif  er- 
ous  ether ;  and  that  light  is  propagated  by  a  vibration  or  un- 
dulation of  this  hypothetical  substance.  This  theory  assimi- 
lates light  to  sound,  in  the  mechanism  of  its  propagation ; 
but,  in  sound,  the  waves  are  supposed  to  be  longitudinal,  or  to 
follow  the  line  of  propagation,  while  in  light  the  particles  are 
supposed  to  vibrate  transversely,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  propagation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
undulatory  theory  of  sound  is  capable  of  positive  demonstra- 
tion, and  that  the  propagation  of  sound  by  waves  can  only 
take  place  through  ponderable  matter,  the  vibrations  of  which 
can  always  be  observed;  while  luminous  vibrations  involve 
the  existence  of  an  imponderable  and  purely  hypothetical 
ether.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  scientific  facts  may,  in  the 
future,  render  the  existence  of  such  an  ether  improbable  or  its 
supposition  unnecessary ;  but,  at  present,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  the  theory  of  luminous  undulation  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  optical  phenomena  that  have  thus  far  been  rec- 
ognized. 

The  different  calculations  of  physicists  with  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  light  have  been  remarkably  xmif  orm  in  their  re- 
sults. The  lowest  calculations  put  it  at  about  185,000  miles 
in  a  second,  and  the  highest,  at  about  195,000  miles.    The 
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rate  of  propagation  is  usually  assumed  to  be  about  192^000 
miles. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations.  The  intensity  diminishes  as  the  distance 
of  the  luminous  body  increases,  and  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  theory  of  the  colors  into  which  pure  white  light 
may  be  decomposed  by  prisms,  it  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
demonstration,  that  the  waves  of  the  different  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  not  of  the  same  length.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  light  is  produced  by  differences  in  the  ref rangibility 
of  the  different  colored  rays  as  they  pass  through  a  denser 
medium  than  the  air.  The  differences  in  the  wave-lengths 
for  different  colors  is  very  simply  set  forth  by  Tyndall  as 
follows : 

"  The  color  of  light  is  determined  solely  by  its  wave- 
length. The  ether-waves  gradually  diminish  in  length  from 
the  red  to  the  violet.  The  length  of  a  wave  of  red  light  is 
about  "o^inr  ^^  *^  ^^^  5  *^*  ^^  *^®  wave  of  violet  light  is 
about  TT^nr  ^^  an  inch.  The  waves  which  produce  the  other 
colors  of  the  spectrum  lie  between  these  extremes. 

"  The  velocity  of  light  being  192,000  miles  in  a  second, 
if  we  multiply  this  number  by  39,000,  we  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  waves  of  red  light  in  192,000  miles ;  the  product  is 
474,439,680,000,000.  AU  of  these  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a 
second.  In  the  same  interval  699,000,000,000,000  waves  of 
violet  light  enter  the  eye.  At  this  prodigious  rate  is  the 
retina  hit  by  the  waves  of  light. 

"  Color,  in  fact,  is  to  light,  what  pitch  is  to  sound.  The 
pitch  of  a  note  depends  solely  on  the  number  of  aerial  waves 
which  strike  the  ear  in  a  second.  The  color  of  light  depends 
on  the  number  of  ethereal  waves  which  strike  the  eye  in  a 
second.  Thus  the  sensation  of  red  is  produced  by  imparting 
to  the  optic  nerve  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  of 
millions  of  impulses  per  second,  while  the  sensation  of  violet 
is  produced  by  imparting  to  the  nerve  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  millionfl  of  millions  per  second."  *  In  tliis  way  the 
scale  of  colors  in  the  solar  spectrom  is  compared  to  the  scale 
of  masical  notes  and  intervids.  Indeed,  Helmholtz  has  con- 
stmcted  a  theoretical  scale  of  colors  to  correspond  with  mn- 
deal  tones  and  semitones.* 

The  analysis  of  white  light  into  the  different  colors  of  the 
spectrom  shows  that  it  is  compound ;  and,  by  synthesis,  the 
colored  rays  may  again  be  brought  together,  producing  white 
li^t    Colors  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  light 
by  transparent  bodies,  the  different  colored  rays  being  re- 
fracted, or  bent  by  a  prism  at  different  angles.    It  is  not  in 
this  way,  howeyer,  that  the  colors  of  different  objects  are 
produced.     Certain  objects  have  the  property  of  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light.    A  perfectly  smooth,  polished  surface, 
like  a  mirror,  may  reflect  all  of  tiie  rays ;  and  the  object  then 
has  no  color,  only  the  reflected  light  being  appreciated  by 
die  eye.     Certain  other  objects  do  not  reflect  all  of  the 
rays  of  light,  some  of  them  being  lost  to  view,  or  absorbed. 
When  an  object  absorbs  all  of  the  rays,  it  has  no  color,  and 
is  called  blade.    When  an  object  absorbs  the  rays  equally, 
and  reflects  a  portion  of  these  rays  without  decomposition,  it 
is  gray  or  white.    There  are  many  objects,  however,  that  de- 
compose white  light,  absorbing  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum 
and  reflecting  others.    The  rays  not  absorbed,  but  returned 
to  the  eye  by  reflection,  give  color  to  the  object.    Thus,  if  an 
object  absorb  all  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  except  the  red, 
the  red  rays  strike  the  eye,  and  the  color  of  the  object  is  red. 
So  it  is  with  objects  of  different  shades,  the  colors  of  which 
are  ^ven  simply  by  the  unabsorbed  rays. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mixture  of  different  colors  in 
certain  proportions  will  result  in  white.  Two  colors,  which, 
when  mixed,  result  in  white,  are  called  complementary.  The 
foUowing  colors  of  the  spectrum  bear  such  a  relation  to 
each  other : 

>  Ttkdall,  Liffhi  and  EUdriaty,  New  Tork,  1871,  p.  66. 
*  Hblmholtz,  OpUqm  phytiologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  819. 
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Eed  and  greenish-blue. 

Orange  and  cyanogen-blue. 

Yellow  and  indigo-blue. 

Greenish-yellow  and  violet.* 
The  fact  that  impressions  made  upon  the  retina  persist  for 
an  appreciable  length  of  time  enables  us  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  complementary  colors.  If  a  disk,  presenting  divisions 
with  two  complementary  colors,  be  made  to  revolve  so  rapidly 
that  the  impressions  made  by  the  two  colors  are  blended,  the 
resulting  color  is  white. 

It  is  almost  useless,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  specu- 
late with  regard  to  the  probable  mechanism  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  colors  in  vision.  The  facts  just  stated  are  sufficiently 
dear,  showing  that  the  number  of  ethereal  vibrations  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  colors ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  determined 
that  differences  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  arrangement  of  the  disks  of  the  rods 
and  cones  in  different  portions  of  the  retina.'  The  curious 
phenomena  of  color-blindness  depend  upon  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  visual  apparatus.  Persons  possessing  this  pe- 
culiarity— called  sometimes  Daltonism,  after  the  celebrated 
English  chemist,  who  described  this  infirmity  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  person — ^though  vision  may  be  normal  in  other  re- 

'  Tyndall,  lAghi  and  EUdricUy^  New  York,  1871,  p.  YO. 

'  Zenker,  Venuch  einer  Theorie  der  Farben^Perception, — Archiv  fSr  mi" 
kroikopitche  AnatomUy  Bonn,  1867,  BcL  iiL,  S.  248,  et  seq.  In  this  article,  Zen- 
ker proposes  the  theory  of  the  perception  of  colors  referred  to  aboye ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  know,  this  has  not  been  unreserredly  adopted  by  any  writers  upon 
physiological  optics,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  only  theory  of  color- 
perception  that  approaches  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  most  difficult  ques- 
tion. We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  in  toio  the  proposition  that  the 
perception  of  color  is  a  question  of  situation,  different  colors  being  appreciated 
by  different  portions  of  the  retina ;  and  some  of  the  facts  with  relation  to  color- 
blindness are  favorable  to  this  view ;  still,  to  render  this  certain,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  very  exact  relation  between  the  length  of  the  waves  of  light  of 
different  colors  and  the  diameter  and  num}>er  of  the  disks  of  the  sensitive  ele- 
ments of  the  retina.  For  a  very  fair  and  full  discussion  of  this  theory,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  compendium  of  Kaiser.  (Oampendium  der 
phytiologuchm  OpHk^  Wiesbaden,  1872,  S.  161,  et  $eq.) 
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epects,  cjannot  distiiigmsli  certain  colors,  will  mistake  red  for 
green,  etc.,  and  some  can  only  distinguish  black  and  white. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  persons  affected  with  color-blind- 
ness (Daltonism,  achromatopsia)  are  sometimes  incapable  of 
discriminating  musical  tones.  This  was  noted  in  numerous 
Instances  by  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.*  Though  often  congenital  and 
irremediable,  it  is  now  known  that  color-blindness  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  etc.,  and  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment.' 

Brfraction  hy  Lenses. — A  ray  of  light  is  an  imaginary 
pencil,  so  small  as  to  present  but  a  single  line ;  and  the  light 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  pupil  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  such  rays.  In  studying 
the  physiology  of  vision,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  laws 
of  refraction  of  rays  by  the  transparent  bodies  bounded  by 
curved  surfaces,  with  particular  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  ...  .    .       - 

The  action  of  a  double-convex  lens,  like  the  crystalline,  in 
the  refraction  of  light,  may  be  readQy  understood  if  we  sim- 
ply apply  the  well-known  laws  of  refraction  by  prisms.  A 
ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  side  of  a  prism  at  an  angle  is 
deviated  toward  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
prism.  As  the  ray  passes  from  the  prism  to  the  air,  it  is 
again  refracted,  but  then  the  deviation  is  from  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  second  surface  of  the  prism.  If  we  imagine 
two  prisms  placed  together,  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  ray  A  B  will  be 
bent  toward  the  perpendicular  G  B  to  M.  As  it  passes  from 
the  prism,  it  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendicular  H  M 
and  take  the  direction  M  I.  Corresponding  refraction  takes 
place  in  the  ray  N  O  falling  upon  the  lower  prism.  These 
two  rays  will  cross  each  other  at  the  point  L. 

'  Earls,  On  the  InabUUy  to  diMinguish  Colours. — American  Jottmal  of  the 
Medical  Seiencee^  Philadelphia,  1846,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.,  p.  861. 

'  Derby,  Cotor-bUndneee^  and  iU  AcquiaUion  through  the  Ahuae  of  Alcohol 
and  Tobaeeo.^New  York  Medical  Journal^  1871,  vol  xiii.,  p.  284,  et  acq. 
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A  circle  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  polygon  with  an 
infinite  number  of  sides.  A  regular  double-convex  lens  is  a 
transparent  body  bounded  by  portions  of  a  sphere,  and  may 

Fig.  fl. 


be  assumed  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms. 
The  action  of  a  convex  lens  is  to  converge  the  rays  of  light 


Fig.  T. 


falling  upon  different  portions  of  their  surface  so  that  they 
cross  at  a  certain  distance  behind  the  lens.  If  we  imagine 
the  lens  A  B  (Fig.  7)  to  be  free  from  spherical  aberration, 
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the  rays  C  D  and  C  E,  from  the  point  C,  will  be  refracted 
and  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  point  F.  In  the  same  way,  the 
rays  from  the  point  K  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  point 
L,  the  two  sets  of  rays  crossing  at  G.  The  same  is  true  for 
all  of  the  rays  from  the  object  C  K,  which  strike  the  lens  at 
an  angle ;  but  the  ray  H  I,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  lens, 
is  not  deviated.  The  line  H  I  is  caJled  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
These  facts  may  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
rays  from  an  object  C  K  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  brought 
to  a  focus  so  as  to  produce  the  image  L  F.  The  retina  is 
supposed  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  rays 
are  brought  tp  a  focus  exactly  at  its  surface.  Inasmuch  as 
the  rays  cross  each  other  at  the  point  G,  the  image  is  always 
inverted. 

Supposing  the  crystalline  lens  to  be  free  from  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration,  the  formation  of  a  perfect  image 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions : 

The  object  must  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens. 
If  the  object  be  too  near,  the  rays,  as  they  strike  the  lens, 
are  too  divergent,  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  beyond  the 
plane  L  I  F,  or  behind  the  retina ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  image  is  confused.  In  optical  instruments,  the  adjust- 
ment is  made  for  objects  at  different  distances  by  moving 
the  lens  itself.  In  the  eye,  however,  the  adjustment  is  ef- 
fected by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  curvatures  of  the 
lens,  so  that  the  rays  are  always  brought  to  a  focus  at  the 
visual  surface  of  the  retina.  The  faculty  of  thus  changing 
the  curvatures  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  called  accommoda- 
tion. This  power,  however,  is  restricted  within  certain  well- 
defined  limits. 

In  some  individuals,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
eye  is  too  long,  and  the  rays,  for  most  objects,  come  to  a  focus 
before  they  reach  the  retina.  This  defect  may  be  remedied 
by  placing  the  object  very  near  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase  the 
div.ergence  of  the  rays  as  they  strike  the  crystalline.  Such 
persons  are  said  to  be  near-sighted  (myopic),  and  objects  are 
186 
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only  seen  distinctly  when  very  near  the  eye.  This  defect  may 
be  remedied  for  distant  objects  by  placing  concave  lenses  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  which  the  rays  falling  upon  the  crystalline 
are  diverged.  The  opposite  condition,  in  which  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  too  short  (hyi)ermetropia),  is  such  that 
the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  This  is 
corrected  by  converging  the  rays  of  incidence  by  placing  con- 
vex lenses  before  the  eyes.  In  old  age,  the  crystalline  lens 
becomes  flattened,  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  and  the  power 
of  accommodation  is  lessened ;  conditions  which  also  tend  to 
bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  This  condition 
is  called  presbyopia.  To  render  near  vision,  as  in  reading, 
distinct,  objects  are  placed  farther  from  the  eye  than  under 
normal  conditions.  The  defect  may  be  remedied,  as  in  hy- 
permetropia,  by  placing  convex  lenses  before  the  eyes,  by 
which  the  rays  are  converged  before  they  fall  upon  the  crys- 
talline lens. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  will  be  fully  considered 
in  connection  with  tibe  physiology  of  the  crystalline  lens; 
at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  looking  at  distant 
objects,  the  rays,  as  they  fall  upon  the  lens,  are  nearly  parallel. 
The  lens  is  then  in  repose,  or  "  indolent."  It  is  only  when 
an  efl^ort  is  made  to  see  near  objects  distinctly,  that  the  agents 
of  accommodation  are  called  into  action;  and  tiben,  very 
slight  changes  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens  are  sufficient  to 
bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  exactly  on  the  visual  surface  of  the 
retina. 

Spherical  Aberration. — ^In  a  convex  lens,  with  its  surfaces 
consisting  of  portions  of  a  perfect  sphere,  the  rays  of  light 
from  any  object  are  not  converged  to  a  uniform  focus,  and  the 
production  of  an  absolutely  distinct  image  is  impossible.  For 
example,  if  we  suppose  the  crystalline  lens  to  present  regular 
curvatures,  the  rays  refracted  by  its  periph^al  portion  would 
be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina ;  the  focus  of  the 
rays  converged  by  the  lens  near  its  centre  would  be  behind 
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the  retina ;  a  few,  only,  of  the  rays  would  have  their  f oenfi  at 
the  retina  itself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  image  would 
appear  confused.  This  is  illustrated  in  imperfectly-corrected 
lenses,  and  is  called  spherical  aberration.  For  example,  in 
examining  an  object  with  an  imperfectly-corrected  objective 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  evident  that  the  field  of  view  is 
not  uniform,  and  that  there  is  a  different  focal  adjustment  for 
the  central  and  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  lens.  In  the 
construction  of  optical  instruments,  this  diflSculty  may  be 
in  part  corrected  if  the  rays  of  light  be  cut  off  from  the 
periphery  of  the  lens  by  a  diaphragm,  which  is  an  opaque 
screen  with  a  circular  perforation  allowing  the  rays  to  pass 
to  a  restricted  portion  of  the  lens  near  its  centre.  The 
iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instruments, 
and  corrects  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  crystalline  in 
part,  by  eliminating  a  portion  of  the  rays  that  would  other- 
wise fall  upon  its  peripheral  portion.  But  this  correction  is 
not  sufficient  for  high  magnifying  powers ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  more  or  less  perfect  correction  of  this  kind  of  aberration 
by  other  means,  that  powerful  lenses  have  been  rendered 
available  in  optics. 

The  spherical  aberration  of  lenses  which  diverge  the  rays 
of  light  is  precisely  opposite  to  the  aberration  of  converging 
lenses.  If,  therefore,  we  construct  a  compound  lens,  it  is 
possible  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  convergence 
of  all  the  incident  rays  to  a  focus  on  a  uniform  plane,  so  that 
the  image  produced  behind  the  lens  is  not  distorted.  Given, 
for  example,  a  double-convex  lens,  by  which  the  rays-  are 
brought  to  innumerable  focal  points  situated  in  different 
planes.  The  fact  that  but  a  few  of  these  focal  points  are  in 
the  plane  of  the  retina  renders  the  image  indistinct.  If  we 
place  behind  this  convex  lens  a  concave  lens,  by  the  action 
of  which  the  rays  are  more  or  less  diverged,  the  inequality 
of  the  divergence  by  different  portions  of  the  second  lens 
will  have  the  following  effect :  As  the  angle  of  divergence 
gradually  increases  from  the  centre  toward  the  periphery^ 
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the  rays  near  the  periphery,  which  are  most  powerfully  con- 
verged by  the  convex  lens,  will  be  most  widely  diverged  by 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  concave  lens ;  so  that,  if  the 
opposite  curvatures  be  accurately  adjusted,  the  aberrant  rays 
may  be  blended.  It  is  evident  that,  if  all  of  the  rays  were 
equally  converged  by  the  convex  lens  and  equally  diverged  by 
the  concave  lens,  the  action  of  the  latter  would  be  simply  to 
elongate  the  focal  distance ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that,  if 
the  aberration  of  the  one  be  exad;ly  opposite  to  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  other,  there  will  be  perfect  correction.  Mechanical 
art  has  not  enabled  us  to  effect  correction  of  every  portion  of 
very  powerful  convex  lenses  in  this  way ;  but,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  lenses  and  diaphragms  together,  highly-magnified 
images,  nearly  perfect,  have  been  produced. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  distinct  vision  at  different  distances, 
the  crystalline  lens  must  be  nearly  free  from  spherical  aberra- 
tion. This  is  not  effected  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  as  in 
ordinary  optical  instruments,  but  by  the  curvatures  of  the  lens 
itself,  and  by  certain  differences  in  the  consistence  of  different 
portions  of  the  lens,  which  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter. 

Chromatic  AberraHon. — We  have  abeady  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  a  refracting  medium  does  not  act  equally  upon  the 
different  colored  rays  into  which  pure  white  light  may  be  de- 
composed ;  in  other  words,  as  the  pure  ray  falling  upon  the 
inclined  surface  of  a  glass  prism  is  bent,  it  is  decomposed  into 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  As  a  convex  lens  is  practically 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms,  the  same  effect 
would  bo  expected.  Indeed,  a  simple  convex  lens,  even  if 
the  spherical  aberration  be  corrected,  always  produces  more 
or  less  decomposition  of  the  light.  The  image  formed  by 
such  a  lens  will  consequently  be  colored ;  and  this  defect  in 
simple  lenses  is  called  chromatic  aberration.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  the  different  rays  from 
an  object  wiU  be  composed  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
combined,  producing  the  effect  of  white  light ;  but,  at  the 
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borders,  the  different  colors  will  be  separate  and  distinct,  and 
an  image  produced  by  a  simple  convex  lens  will  thus  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  colors,  like  a  rainbow. 

In  prisms,  the  chromatic  dispersion  may  be  corrected  by 
allowing  the  colored  rays  from  one  prism  to  fall  upon  a  second 
prism,  which  is  inverted,  so  that  the  colors  will  be  brought  to- 
gether and  produce  white  Kght.  Two  prisms  thus  applied  to 
each  other  constitute,  in  fact,  a  flat,  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
rays  of  light  pass  without  deviation.  If  this  law  be  applied 
to  lenses,  it  is  evident  that  the  dispersive  power  of  a  convex 
lens  may  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a  concave  lens.  By 
the  convex  lens,  the  colored  rays  are  separated  by  convergence ; 
while,  in  the  concave  lens,  the  colored  rays  are  dispersed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If,  then,  we  combine  a  convex  with  a 
concave  lens,  the  white  light  decomposed  by  the  one  will  be 
recomposed  by  the  other,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  will 
thus  be  corrected.  But,  in  using  a  convex  and  a  concave  lens 
composed  of  the  same  material,  the  convergence  by  the  one 
will  be  neutralized  by  the  dispersion  of  the  other,  and  there 
will  be  no  amplification  of  the  object. 

In  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  the  chromatic 
aberration  is  corrected,  with  but  slight  diminution  in  the  am- 
plification, by  combining  lenses  made  of  different  material,  as 
of  flint^lass  and  crown-glass.  Flint-glass  has  a  much  greater 
dispersive  power  than  crown-glass.  If,  therefore,  we  use  a 
convex  lens  of  crown-glass  combined  with  a  concave  lens  of 
flint-glass,  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  convex  lens  may  be 
corrected  by  a  concave  lens  with  a  curvature  which  will  take 
but  little  from  the  magnifying  power.  A  compound  lens, 
with  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  element  corrected 
by  the  curvature  of  a  concave  lens,  and  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion corrected  by  the  curvature,  in  part,  and  in  part  by  the 
superior  refractive  power  of  flint-glass  over  crown-glass,  will 
produce  a  perfect  image. 

Although  the  eye  is  not  absolutely  achromatic,  the  dis- 
persion of  light  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  distinct 
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vision.  We  can  understand  how  the  chromatic  aberration  is 
practically  corrected  in  the  crystalline  lens,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  its  various  layers  are  of  different  consistence  and  of 
different  refractive  power. 

ForrnaMon  of  Images  in  the  Eye. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  structures  in  the  eye  and  to  apply 
the  simple  laws  of  refraction,  to  comprehend  precisely  how 
images  are  formed  upon  the  retina. 

The  eye  corresponds  to  a  camera  obscura.  Its  interior  is 
lined  with  a  dark,  pigmentary  membrane,  the  choroid,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  images  by 
internal  reflection.  The  rays  of  light  are  admitted  through  a 
circular  opening,  the  pupil,  the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  movements  of  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  contracted  when  the 
light  striking  the  eye  is  intense,  and  is  dilated  as  the  amount 
of  light  is  diminished.  In  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  the 
pupil  is  dilated  for  distant  objects  and  contracted  for  near 
objects;  for,  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  aberrations  of 
sphericity  and  achromatism  in  the  lens  are  more  marked,  and 
the  peripheral  portion  is  cut  off  by  the  action  of  this  movable 
diaphragm,  thus  aiding  the  correction.  The  rays  of  light  from 
an  object  pass  through  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor,  and  are  refracted 
with  so  little  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  that  the  image 
formed  upon  the  retina  is  practically  perfect.  The  layer  of 
rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  is  the  only  portion  of  the  eye  en- 
dowed directly  with  special  sensibility,  the  impressions  of 
light  being  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerves.  This 
layer  is  situated  next  the  choroid,  but  the  other  layers  of  the 
retina,  through  which  the  light  passes  to  reach  the  rods  and 
cones,  are  perfectly  transparent. 

It  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  the  rods  and 
cones  are  the  only  structures  capable  of  directly  receiving  vis- 
ual impressions,  by  the  following  interestii]^  experiment, 
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first  made  by  Purkmje :  *  We  concentrate  upon  the  sclerotic, 
with  a  convex  lens  of  short  focus,  an  intense  light,  at  a  point 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  cornea.  This  passes 
through  the  translucent  coverings  of  the  eye  at  this  point, 
and  the  image  of  the  light  reaches  the  retina.  If  we  then 
look  at  a  dark  surface,  we  have  the  field  of  vision  presenting 
a  reddish-yellow  illumination,  with  a  dark,  arborescent  ap- 
pearance produced  by  the  shadow  of  the  large  retinal  vessels ; 
and,  as  we  move  the  lens  slightly,  the  shadow  of  the  vessels 
moves  with  it.  Without  going  elaborately  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  Heinrich  Miiller'  has  arrived  at  an  absolute  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  that  the  shadows  of  the  vessels  are  formed 
upon  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  that  this  layer  alone 
is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  light.  His  explanation 
is  accepted  by  all  writers  at  the  present  day,  and  is  regarded 
as  positive  proof  of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  this  portion  of 
the  retina.  In  carefully-conducted  observations  of  this  kind, 
a  spot  is  seen  in  which  no  vessels  appear,  which  corresponds 
to  the  fovea  centralis.  When  the  experiment  is  prolonged, 
the  vessels  disappear,  as  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  becomes 
diminished  by  fatigue.* 

Theoretically,  an  illuminated  object  placed  in  the  angle 
of  vision  would  form  upon  the  retina  an  image,  diminished  in 
size  and  inverted.  This  fact  is  capable  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion. In  white  rabbits  and  other  albinos,  Magendie  has  been 
able,  by  removing  the  fat  and  muscles  covering  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  eye,  to  see  the  image  of  a  fiame  upon  the  reti- 
na, inverted  and  diminished.*    By  an  ingeniously-arranged 

1  PuRKiNJi,  Beiirdffe  xur  KenrUnm  dea  8ehen$  in  tubjecHvm'  BinncfU^  Prog* 
1819,  S.  89,  €t  teq, 

'  HiiNBiCH  Mth^LER,  Anahmuch-phynoloffi9che  UfUertuehvmgm  fiber  die  ReH- 
noy  Leipzig,  1866,  S.  lOT,  et  ieq. 

>  Hklmholtz,  Optique  phytioloffiquef  Paris,  1867,  p.  214,  et  teq, 

Helmholtz  gives  a  very  full  explanation  of  these  phenomena  and  of  their 
physiological  importance. 

*  Maoindii,  PrSeia  iUmerUaire  de  physiology  Paris,  1886,  tome  I,  p.  79. 
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experiment  in  a  dark  chamber,  Volkmann  has  observed  such 
an  image  in  the  human  subject.'  The  most  satisfactory  ob- 
servations, however,  have  been  made  with  the  ophthahno- 
scope.  "With  this  instrument,  the  retina  and  the  images 
formed  upon  it  may  be  seen  during  life  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness.' 

All  parts  of  the  retina,  except  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  sensible  to  light ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  cornea  and  pupil  is  such,  that  the  field  of  vision  is,  at 
the  least  estimate,  equal  to  the  half  of  a  sphere.  If  a  ray 
of  light  fall  upon  the  border  of  the  cornea  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  refracted  by  its  surface  and  will  pass 
through  the  pupil  to  the  border  of  the  retina  upon 'the  oppo- 
site side.  Above  and  below,  the  circle  of  vision  is  cut  oflf  by 
the  overhanging  arch  of  the  orbit  and  the  malar  prominence ; 
but  externally  the  field  is  free.  With  the  two  eyes,  there- 
fore, the  lateral  field  of  vision  must  be  'equal  to  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, by  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  well  as  by  taking  cognizance 
of  the  impressions  made  by  objects  far  removed  from  the 
axis  of  distinct  vision,  that  images  formed  upon  the  lateral 
and  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  confused  and  im- 
perfect. We  have  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  and  an  in- 
definite idea  of  the  general  form  of  large  objects  situated 
outside  of  the  area  of  distinct  vision ;  but,  when  we  wish  to 
note  such  objects  exactly,  the  eyeball  is  turned  by  muscular 
effort,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  or  very  near  the  axis  of  the 
globe.  This  fact,  with  what  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of 
refraction  by  the  cornea  and  lens,  makes  it  evident  that  the 
area  of  the  retina  upon  which  images  are  formed  with  perfect 
distinctness  is  quite  restricted.  A  moment's  reflection  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  one,  that,  in  order  to  see  any  object 
distinctly,  we  must  look  at  it,  or  bring  the  axis  of  the  eye  to 

>  VoLKMANX,  8ehen^  in  Wagner,  ffandw&rterhuch  der  Phytioloffie^  Braun- 
schweig, 1846,  Bd.  iii.,  Erste  Abtheilung,  S.  287. 

5  Helmholtz,  Optique  pkynologique^  Paris,  186*7,  p.  87. 
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bear  upon  it  directly.  Let  us  see,  now,  how  far  this  fact  is 
capable  of  positive  demonstration. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, we  can  see  the  yellow  spot  with  the  fovea  centralis, 
apparently  free  from  blood-vessels,  and  composed,  as  we  know, 
chiefly  of  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  are  sensitive  to 
light.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  examine  an  image  for  which 
the  eye  is  perfectly  adjusted,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  image  is 
perfect  only  at  the  fovea  centralis ;  and,  if  the  object  be  re- 
moved from  the  axis  of  vision,  we  see  a  confused  image  upon 
the  retina  removed  from  the  fovea,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
subject  is  conscious  of  indistinct  vision.  In  the  words  of 
Helmholtz,  "  it  is.  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocular 
axis  that  the  retinal  image  possesses  entire  distinctness ;  be- 
yond this,  the  contours  are  less  defined.  It  is  in  part  for  this 
reason  that  in  general  we  see  distinctly  in  the  field  of  vision, 
only  the  point  that  we  fix.  All  the  others  are  seen  vaguely. 
This  lack  of  distinctness  in  indirect  vision,  in  addition,  de- 
pends also  upon  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina :  at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  fixed  point,  the  distinctness  of  vision 
has  diminished  much  more  than  the  objective  distinctness  of 
retinal  images."  * 

At  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina 
is  insensible  to  luminous  impressions ;  at  least,  its  sensibility 
is  so  obtuse  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
vision.  This  point  is  called  the  punctum  caecum;  and  its 
want  of  sensibility  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  by  the 
experiments  of  Mariotte,  which  we  quote  verbatim : 

"  I  fastened  on  an  obscure  "Wall  about  the  hight  of  my 
Eye,  a  small  round  paper,  to  serve  me  for  a  fixed  point  of 
Vision;  and  I  fastened  such  an  other  on  the  side  thereof 
towards  my  right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  2.  foot ;  but 
somewhat  lower  than  the  first,  to  the  end  that  it  might  strike 
the  Ojptick  Nerve  of  my  Eight  Eye,  whilst  I  kept  my  Left 
shut.    Then  I  plac'd  myself  over  against  the  First  paper,  and 

*  HsLMHOLTZ,  OpH^[ue  phytiologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  88. 
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drew  back  by  litde  and  little,  keeping  my  Eight  Eye  fixt  and 
very  steddy  upon  the  same ;  and  being  about  10.  foot  distant, 
the  second  paper  totally  disappear'd."  * 

In  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  paper 
which  has  disappeared  from  view  are  received  upon  the  puno- 
tum  caecum,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  If 
the  observer  withdraw  himself  still  farther,  the  second  circle 
will  reappear,  as  the  rays  are  removed  from  the  punctum 
caecum.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  point  of  penetration 
of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  living  eye.  If 
the  image  of  a  flame  be  directed  upon  this  point,  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  is  either  not  perceived,  or  it  is  very  faint  and 
indefinite,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  diffusion  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  retina. 

The  relative  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  retina 
has  been  accurately  measured  by  Volkmann,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  equal  to  about  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  axis  of  most  perfect  vision.  This  ob- 
server calculated  the  distance  between  the  sensitive  elements 
of  the  retina  at  which  he  supposed  that  two  parallel  lines 
would  appear  as  one.  In  the  axis  of  vision,  the  distance  was 
0-00029'',  and,  at  a  deviation  inward  of  8^,  it  was  0-03186%  a 
diminution  of  acuteness  of  more  than  a  hundred  times.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  these  experiments : 


Anfirle  of  deviation  of  the 
oiAeet  seen,  from  the 
Tlflual  axiB  Inward. 

Oalonlated  diatanoe,  for  the 

retinal  elementa,  of  the 
parallel  lines. 

0** 

0-00029' 

V 

0-00055' 

2» 

000091' 

8' 

000141' 

4' 

0-00153' 

6* 

0-00180' 

6» 

000888' 

r 

0-01627' 

8** 

008186' 

>  Mabiotte,  a  New  Diicovery  touchimg  Vuum. — Philosophical  TrctMoetumt^ 
London,  1668,  yoL  iii.,  p.  668. 
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This  table  illustrateB,  with  great  exactness,  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution in  the  acuteness  of  vision  as  the  impressions  are  made 
farther  and  farther  from  the  visual  axis.*  The  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  observations 
upon  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  skin 
by  testing  the  power  o£  distinguishing  the  two  points  of  the 
sesthesiometer.' 

The  fact  of  the  formation  of  images  upon  the  retina, 
which  are  exact  only  at  or  inmaediately  surrounding  the  fovea 
centralis,  being  settled,  it  remains  to  see  how  these  images 
are  rendered  perfect,  and  to  study  the  mechanism  of  refrac- 
tion by  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye. 

Mechcmism  of  Refraction  m  the  Eye. 

A  visible  object  sends  rays  from  every  point  of  its  surface 
to  the  cornea.  If  the  object  be  near,  the  rays  from  each  and 
every  point  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  eye.  Kays  from 
distant  objects  are  practically  parallel.  It  is  evident  that  the 
refraction  for  diverging  rays  must  be  greater  than  for  parallel 
rays,  as  a  necessity  of  distinct  vision ;  in  other  words,  the 
eye  must  be  accommodated  for  vision  at  different  distances. 
Leaving,  however,  the  mechanism  of  acconmiodation  for 
future  consideration,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  the  rays 
of  light  as  they  penetrate  the  eye  are  refracted  and  brought 
to  a  focus  at  the  retina. 

The  important  agents  in  refraction  in  the  eye  are  the  sur- 
faces of  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens.  Careful  calcula- 
tions have  shown  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  aqueous 
humor  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  substance  of  the 
cornea,  so  that,  practically,  the  refraction  is  the  same  as  if  the 
cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  were  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance. The  index  of  refraction  of  the  vitreous  humor  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  both  being 
about  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  pure  water.    Re- 

'  VoLKMANN,  Sehm^  in  Waoner,  ffandtoiirterhttch  der  Phynchgie^  Braun- 
Bchweig,  1846,  Bd.  iil,  Erste  Abtheilung,  S.  884.  *  See  Dage  19. 
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fraction  by  the  crystalline  lens,  however,  is  more  complex  in 
its  mechanism ;  depending,  first,  upon  the  curvatures  of  its 
two  surfaces,  and,  again,  upon  the  differences  in  the  consist- 
ence of  different  portions  of  its  substance.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  may  simplify  the  conditions  of  refraction  in  the  eye 
by  assuming  the  following  arrangement : 

The  cornea  presents  a  convex  surface  upon  which  the  rays 
of  light  are  received.  At  a  certain  distance  behind  its  an- 
terior border,  is  the  crystalline,  a  double-convex  lens,  corrected, 
sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  for  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration.  This  lens  is  practically  suspended  in  a 
liquid  with  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  that  of  pure 
water ;  as  both  the  aqueous  humor  in  front  and  the  vitreous 
humor  behind  have  the  same  refractive  power.  Behind  the 
lens,  in  its  axis  and  exactly  in  the  plane  at  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  action  of  the  cornea  and 
the  lens,  is  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is  the  centre  of  distinct 
vision.  The  anatomical  elements  of  the  fovea  are  capable  of 
receiving  visual  impressions,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  brain 
by  the  optic  nerves.  All  impressions  made  upon  other  por- 
tions of  the  retina  are  comparatively  indistinct ;  and  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  light.*  Inas- 
much as  the  punctum  caecum  is  situated  in  either  eye  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  retina,  in  normal  vision  rays  from  the  same 
object  cannot  fall  upon  both  points  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
in  binocular  vision,  the  insensibility  of  the  punctum  caecum 
does  not  interfere  with  sight;  and  the  movements  of  the 
globe  prevent  any  notable  interference  in  vision,  even  with 
one  eye.    The  sclerotic  coat  is  for  the  protection  of  its  contents 

'  Some  writers  state  that  the  punctum  ceecum  possesses  a  faint  sensibility  to 
tight,  referring  to  the  old  experiments  of  Brewster  made  by  throwing  the  image 
of  a  candle-flame  upon  the  blind  spot,  and  to  recent  observations  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, in  support  of  this  assertion.  (Lonqet,  IVaiti  de  physiologies  Paris, 
1869,  tome  il,  p.  904.)  These  observations,  however,  are  fallacious,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  impressions  made  by  the  diflfhsion  of  light  to 
the  sensitive  portions  of  the  retina.  The  weight  of  experimental  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  absolute  inaensibiUty  of  the  blind  spot 
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and  for  the  insertion  of  muscles.  The  iris  has  an  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  diaphragm  in  optical  instruments.  The 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the 
ciliary  muscle  are  for  the  fixation  of  the  lens  and  its  accom- 
modation to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances.  The  cho- 
roid is  a  dark  membrane  for  the  absorption  of  light,  prevent- 
ing confusion  of  vision  from  reflection  within  the  eye. 

Refraction  by  the  cornea  is  effected  simply  by  its  external 
surface.  The  rays  of  light  from  a  distant  point  are  deviated 
by  its  convexity  so  that,  if  they  were  not  again  refracted  by 
the  crystalline  lens,  they  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a 
point  situated  about  ^j^  of  an  inch  behind  the  retina.*  With- 
out the  crystalline  lens,  therefore,  distinct  vision  is  impossible, 
though  the  sensation  of  light  is  appreciated.  In  cases  of 
extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  the  crystalline  is  supplied 
by  a  convex  lens  placed  before  the  eye. 

The  rays  of  light,  refracted  by  the  anterior  surface  of 
tibe  cornea,  are  received  upon  the  anterior  surf aoe  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  by  which  they  are  still  farther  refracted.  Passing 
through  the  substance  of  the  lens,  they  undergo  certain  modi- 
fications in  refraction  dependent  upon  the  differences  in  the 
various  strata  of  the  lens.  These  modifications  have  not  been 
accurately  calculated ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the  formation  of  the  retinal 
image  and  to  the  production  of  an  image  practically  free  from 
chromatic  dispersion.  As  the  rays  pass  out  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  they  are  again  refracted  by  its  posterior  curvature,  and 
are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  area  of  distinct  vision. 

The  rays  from  all  points  of  an  object  distinctly  seen  are 
brought  to  a  focus,  if  the  accommodation  of  the  lens  be  cor- 
rect, upon  a  restricted  surface  in  the  macula  lutea ;  but  the 
rays  from  different  points  cross  each  other  before  they  reach 
the  retina,  and  the  image  is  consequently  inverted.  This  is 
a  fact  capable  of  actual  demonstration,  as  we  have  shown  in 
treating  of  the  formation  of  images  in  the  eye. 

>  Hblmholtz,  OpHque  physiologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  89. 
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Calculating  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces  in 
the  eye  and  the  indices  of  refraction  of  its  transparent  media, 
it  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  by  mathematical  f  ormulse, 
that  the  eye,  viewed  simply  as  an  optical  instrument,  and  not 
practically,  as  the  organ  of  vision,  presents  a  certain  degree 
of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration ;  *  but  with  these  f  or- 
mulsB  we  have  little  to  do  in  our  purely  physiological  con- 
sideration of  vision.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  however,  we 
give  a  series  of  calculations,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  subject  of  physiological  optics.' 

In  most  calculations  of  the  size  of  images,  the  positions 
of  conjugate  foci,  etc.,  in  normal  and  abnormal  eyes,  a  sche- 
matic eye  reduced  by  Bonders,"  after  the  eicample  of  Listing,* 
is  regarded  as  suJBSciently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 
This  simple  scheme  represents  the  eye  as  reduced  to  a  single 
refracting  surface,  the  cornea,  and  a  single  liquid  assumed  to 
have  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  that  of  pure  water.  The 
distance  between  what  are  caUed  the  two  nodal  points  and  be- 
tween the  two  principal  points  of  the  dioptric  system  of  the 
eye  is  so  small,  amounting  to  hardly  j^  of  an  inch,  that  it 
can  be  neglected.    In  this  simple  eye,  we  assume  a  radius  of 

^  For  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  eye  considered  as  an  optical 
instrument,  see  Helkholtz,  L'ceU  conneUrS  eomme  instnunerU  d'optique, — Revue 
de$  coun  BcierUifiqueSy  Paris,  1868-1869,  tome  tL,  p.  211,  et  seq, 

*  Helmholtz,  Optique  phyaioloffique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  90,  after  Listing. 
Index  of  refraction  of  the  atmosphere, 1 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  aqueous  humor, 4^ 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  crystalline, j[f 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  yitreous  humor, -^ 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea, 0*812  of  an  indL 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  0*390  "  " 
Radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  0*284  "  " 
Distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the 

anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline, 0*156      "       " 

Thickness  of  the  crystalline, 0*166      "       " 

*  DoNDERS,  On  the  Anomaliet  of  AocommodtUion  and  Refract^  of  (he  Ejft, 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  176. 

*  LiSTiNO,  Dioptrik  dee  Augee^  in  Waonsb,  Handwdrierhueh  der  PhyMogie^ 
Braunschweig,  1858,  Bd.  iv.,  a  498,  et  eeq. 
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curvature  of  the  cornea  of  about  ^  of  an  inch,  and  have  a 
single  optical  centre  situated  ^  of  an  inch  back  of  the  cornea, 
the  "  principal  point "  being  in  the  cornea  at  the  axis  of  vision. 
The  posterior  focal  distance,  that  is,  the  focus  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  of  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the  air,  is  about  ^  of  an 
inch.  The  anterior  focal  distance,  that  is,  of  rays  parallel  in 
the  vitreous  humor,  is  about  f  of  an  inch.  The  measure- 
ments in  this  simple  eye  can  be  easily  remembered  and  used 
in  calculations. 

Astigmatmn. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  important  peculiarity  in 
the  optical  apparatus ;  viz.,  that  the  visual  line  does  not  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  eye.*  There  is  still  another 
normal  deviation  from  mathematical  exactness  in  the  refrac- 
tion of  rays  by  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  of 
considerable  importance.  If  we  place  before  the  eyes  two 
threads  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  same  plane, 
one  of  these  threads  being  vertical,  and  the  other,  horizontal, 
when  the  optical  apparatus  is  adjusted  so  that  one  line  is  seen 
with  perfect  distinctness,  the  other  is  not  well  defined.  In 
other  words,  when  we  accommodate  for  the  vertical  thread, 
the  horizontal  is  indistinct,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  horizontal 
line  be  seen  distinctly,  in  order  to  see  the  vertical,  without 
modifying  the  accommodation,  it  must  be  removed  to  a 
greater  distance.  This  depends  chiefly  upon  a  difference  in 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  curvatures  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  horizontal  meridian  has  a  focus  slightly  different 
from  the  focus  of  the  vertical  meridian.  A  condition  oppo- 
site to  that  observed  in  the  cornea  usually  exists  in  the  crys- 
talline lens ;  that  is,  the  difference  which  exists  between  tiie 
curvatures  of  the  lens  in  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  me- 
ridians is  such  that  the  deepest  curvature  in  the  lens  is  situated 
in  the  meridian  of  the  shallowest  curvature  of  the  cornea. 
In  this  way,  in  normal  eyes,  the  aberration  of  the  lens  has  a 

>  Seepage  72. 
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tendency  to  correct  the  aberration  in  the  cornea ;  but  this  cor- 
rection is  incomplete,  and  there  still  remains,  in  aU  degrees 
of  tension  of  accommodation,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
vision  as  regards  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

The  condition  just  described  is  known  under  the  name  of 
normal,  regular  astigmatism ;  but  the  aberration  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  interfere  with  distinct  vision.  The  degree  of 
regular  astigmatism  presents  normal  variations  in  different 
eyes.  In  some  eyes  there  is  no  astigmatism;  but  this  is  rare. 
According  to  Bonders,  if  the  astigmatism  amount  to  ^  or 
more,  it  is  to  be  considered  abnormal ;  *  which  simply  means 
that,  beyond  this  point,  the  aberration  interferes  with  distinct 
vision. 

From  the  mere  definition  of  regular  astigmatism,  it  is 
evident  that  this  condition  and  the  degree  to  which  it  exists 
may  easily  be  determined  by  noting  the  differences  in  the 
foci  for  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  it  may  be  exactly 
corrected  by  the  application  of  cylindrical  glasses  of  proper 
curvature.  Indeed,  the  curvature  of  a  cylindrical  glass,  which 
will  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  with  perfect  distinctness  at  the  same  time,  is  an  exact 
indication  of  the  degree  of  aberration.  Regular  astigmatism, 
such  as  we  have  described,  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  inter- 
fere very  seriously  with  vision,  when  it  becomes  abnormal 
This  kind  of  aberration,  however,  which  is  dependent  upon 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cornea,  is  remediable  by  the 
use  of  properly-adjusted  cylindrical  glasses. 

Irregular  astigmatism,  excluding  cases  of  pathological  de- 
formation, opaque  spots,  etc.,  in  the  cornea,  depends  upon  ir- 
regularity in  the  different  sectors  of  the  crystalline  lens.  In- 
stead of  a  simple  and  regular  aberration,  consisting  in  a 
difference  between  the  depth  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizon- 
tal curvatures  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  we  have  irregular  varia- 
tions in  the  curvatures  of  different  sectors  of  the  lens.    As  a 

1  DoNDEBS,  On  the  Anomaliea  of  Accommodation  and  He/raction  of  the  Ejfe^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  456. 
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consequence  of  this,  when  the  irregularities  are  very  great, 
there  is  impairment  of  the  sharpness  of  vision.  The  circles 
of  diffusion,  which  are  regular  in  normal  vision,  become  ir- 
regularly radiated,  and  single  points  appear  multiple,  an  ir- 
regularity described  by  Bonders,  under  the  name  of  polyopia 
monocularis.*  Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  this 
condition  exists  to  a  very  slight  degree  in  normal  eyes ;  but 
it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  ordiaary  vision.  In 
what  is  called  normal,  irregular  astigmatism,  the  irregularity 
depends  entirely  upon  the  crystalline  lens.  If  we  place 
before  the  eye  a  card  with  a  veiy  small  opening,  and  move 
this  before  the  lens,  so  that  the  pencil  of  light  falls  succes- 
sively upon  different  sectors,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  focal 
distance  is  different  for  different  portions.  The  radiating 
lines  of  light  observed  in  looking  at  remote  luminous  points, 
as  the  fixed  stars,  are  produced  by  this  irregularity  in  the 
curvatures  of  the  different  sectors  of  the  lens. 

While  regular  astigmatism,  both  normal  and  abnormal, 
may  be  perfectly  corrected  by  placing  cylindrical  glasses 
before  the  eyes,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  construct  glasses  which  will  remedy  the  irregular  form. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  different  forms  of  astig- 
matism, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  elaborate  works  on 
ophthalmology.  We  have  considered  the  subject  briefly,  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  aberrations  in  the  normal  eye,  which, 
though  they  do  not  interfere  materially  with  distinct  vision, 
indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  eye  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
optical  instrument. 

'  Bonders,  On  the  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Befraction  of  the  Eye^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  548. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  IRIS — ^ACCOMMODATION. 

Direct  action  of  light  upon  the  iris — ^Action  of  the  nervous  Bjstem  on  the  iris — 
Mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  iris — ^Accommodation  of  the  eye  to 
vision  at  different  distances — ^Theories  of  accommodation — Changes  in  the 
crystalline  lens  in  accommodation — ^Action  of  the  ciliary  muscle— Changes 
in  the  iris  in  accommodation. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  are  sufficiently  simple,  as  well 
as  the  physiological  conditions  imder  which  they  take  place ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  study  the  exact  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  these  movements  through  the  nervous 
system,  that  the  subject  becomes  complex,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  obscure.  As  regards  the  movements  themselves,  the 
simple  facts  are  as  follows : 

There  are  two  physiological  conditions  under  which  the 
size  of  the  pupil  is  modified:  The  first  of  these  depends 
upon  the  amoimt  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.  When 
the  quantity  of  light  is  small,  the  pupU.  is  widely  dilated,  so 
as  to  admit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  retina.  When  the  eye 
is  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  the  retina  is  protected  by  con- 
traction of  the  iris.  The  muscular  action  by  which  the  iris  is 
contracted  is  characteristic  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres,  as 
can  be  readily  seen  by  exposing  an  eye,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  to  a  bright  light.  Contraction  does  not  take  place 
instantly,  but  an  appreciable  interval  elapses  after  the  expos- 
ure, and  a  more  or  less  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  observed.  This  is  seen  both  in  solar  and  in  artificial 
light.  The  second  of  these  conditions  depends,  indirectly, 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  muscles.    We  have  already  seen, 
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in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
that  the  effort  of  converging  the  axes  of  the  eyes  by  looking 
at  a  very  near  object  contracts  the  pupils.*  We  shall  see, 
also,  that  the  effort  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  ob- 
jects produces  the  same  effect,  even  when  the  eyes  are  not 
converged.  This  action  will  be  fully  considered  under  the 
head  of  accommodation. 

One  point  relating  to  the  anatomy  of  the  iris  is  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  its  move- 
ments ;  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  dilator 
fibres.  Upon  this  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ; 
but,  as  we  stated  in  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the 
weight  of  anatomical  authority  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  radiating  fibres.'  The  physiology  of  the  iris  is 
much  more  easily  understood,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of 
these  fibres,  and  this  is  the  view  that  we  have  adopted. 

Direct  Action  of  Light  upon  the  Iris, — The  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil  under  different  physiological  conditions 
are  effected  almost  exclusively  through  the  nervous  system, 
either  by  reflex  action  from  variations  in  the  intensity  of. 
light,  or  by  a  direct  influence,  as  in  accommodation  for  dis- 
tances ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  iris  will  respond  directly  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  In  a 
memoir  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1847,  it  was  shown  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  that,  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  frogs,  eels,  etc.,  the  iris  continued  to  con- 
tract under  the  stimulus  of  light  many  days,  even,  after  death. 
In  frogs,  the  pupil  was  made  to  alternately  contract  and  dilate, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  in  the  eye 
extracted  from  the  orbit.'  Analogous  phenomena  have  been 
observed  by  Harless  in  the  human  subject  after  death.    These 

*  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  184. 
.   '  See  page  68. 

*  BROWN-SiQUARO,  Recherches  expir%ment<de9  tur  Vinfluenee  exciiatriee  de  la 
Ivmikre^  du  /raid  et  de  la  chaleur  sur  Viris, — Journal  de  la  phynotoffie^  Paris, 
1859,  tome  il,  p.  282. 
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observations  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  contradictory  experiments  of  physiologists  upon 
the  action  of  the  motores  oculormn  upon  the  iris.  Harless 
noted,  in  subjects  dead  of  various  diseases,  from  five  to  thirty 
hours  after  death,  that  the  iris  contracted  under  the  stimulus 
of  light ;  and  he  justly  remarks  that  this  is  probably  due  to 
direct  action  upon  its  muscular  tissue,  and  that  it  is  not 
reflex,  for  the  reason  that  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  in 
warm-blooded  animals  disappears  certainly  in  twenty  hours 
after  death.  The  experiments  of  Harless  were  made  upon 
the  two  eyes,  one  being  exposed  to  the  light  with  the  odier 
closed.  The  contraction,  however,  took  place  very  slowly, 
requiring  an  exposure  of  several  hours.*  This  mode  of  con- 
traction is  very  different  from  the  action  of  the  iris  during 
life,  but  is  precisely  like  the  contraction  observed  by  Bernard 
after  division  of  the  motor  oculi  communis,  which  is  slow  and 
gradual  and  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  direct  action  of 
%ht  upon  the  muscular  fibres.* 

Action  of  the  Nervous  System  upon  the  Iris. — ^This  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  third  pair,  has  been  pretty  fully 
considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  these  nerves ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  in  detail  to  the  experiments 
which  have  already  been  cited.  The  reflex  phenomena  ob- 
served are  sufficiently  distinct.  When  light  is  admitted  to 
the  retina,  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  same  result  follows 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves.  When  the  third 
pair  of  nerves  has  been  divided,  no  such  reflex  phenomena 
are  observed.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  division  of  the 
third  nerves  in  the  lower  animals  or  their  paralysis  in  the 
human  subject  produces  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
the  iris  responding,  only  in  the  slow  and  gradual  manner 
already  indicated,  to  the  direct  action  of  light. 

The  experiments  made  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  third 

1  Haslisb,  Die  MrnkdirrUabamt,  Mfinchen,  1S48. 
*  See  ToL  It.,  Nenrous  System,  p.  188. 
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nerve  are  somewhat  contradictory.  Some  experimenters  have 
noted  that  stimulation  of  these  nerves  produces  immediate 
contraction  of  the  pupil ;  but  Bernard,  Chauveau,  and  others 
failed  to  observe  this  as  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  assxmie 
that,  when  contraction  occurs,  it  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the 
irritation,  either  to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  or  to 
the  ciliary  nerves  passing  to  the  iris  from  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion.*  The  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  were 
in  the  main  confirmed  in  the  human  subject  by  Nuhn,  in  ob- 
servations made  upon  the  head  of  a  decapitated  criminal.' 

Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
certain  that  the  third  nerve  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  iris.  Filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  animate 
the  circular  fibres,  or  sphincter,  and  these  filaments  derive 
their  power  from  the  third  cranial  nerve.  If  this  nerve  be 
divided,  the  iris  becomes  permanently  dilated  and  is  immov- 
able, except  that  it  re^onds  very  slowly  to  the  direct  action 
of  light.  The  reflex  action  .by  which  the  pupil  is  contracted 
under  the  stimulus  of  light  operates  through  the  third  nerve, 
and  no  such  action  can  take  place  after  this  nerve  has  been 
divided.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  nervous  action  upon  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil, 
this  muscle  being  animated  exclusively  by  filaments  from  the 
motor  oculi  communis,  coining  through  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion. 

We  admit,  with  most  modem  anatomists,  the  existence  of 
radiating  muscular  fibres  in  the  iris,  the  action  of  which  is 
antagonistic  to  the  circular  fibres,  and  which  dilate  the  pupiL 
That  these  fibres  are  subjected  to  nervous  influence  is  certain 
from  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  effects  of  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  have 
been  treated  of  f uUy  in  connection  with  the  general  functions 

*  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  188. 

•  NuHN,  Versuche  an  einem  Enthauptdm  neb%i  erUbuiemden  Venuchen  an 
Thieren.-'ZeU9chri/i/ur  ratumeUe  Medecin^  Heidelberg,  1868,  Neue  Folge,  Bd. 
ill,  S.  185. 
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of  these  nerves.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
to  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  these  nerves  upon 
the  movements  of  the  iris.  The  original  observations  of  di- 
vision of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  made  by  Pourf  our  du 
Petit,  in  1712  and  1725,  showed  that  this  operation  produced 
marked  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  and  have  been  ex- 
tended by  more  modem  observers  to  show  that,  after  division 
of  the  nerve,  galvanization  of  the  superior  extremity  pro- 
duces enlargement  of  the  pupil.  They  have  also  been  re- 
peated and  confirmed  by  Nyhn  *  and  by  Wagner,'  who  oper- 
ated upon  the  human  subject  a  short  time  after  decapitation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  sympathetic 
upon  the  pupil  is  directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  third  pair, 
the  former  presiding  over  the  radiating,  or  dilating  muscular 
fibres ;  and  the  only  question  to  determine  is  the  course  taken 
by  the  sympathetic  filaments  to  the  iris.  Experiments  on 
the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  upon  the  pupil  have  been  some- 
what contradictory  in  different  animals.  In  rabbits,  section 
of  this  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil ;  but  in  dogs  and  cats  the  same  operation  produces  dila- 
tation." In  the  human  subject,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to. 
determine  .this  point  by  direct  experiment ;  and  the  varying 
results  obtained  in  observations  upon  different  animals  prob- 
ably depend  upon  differences  in  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  nerves. 

The  experiments  of  Bonders,  made  upon  rabbits,  in  which 
division  of  the  fifth  was  found  to  produce  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  show  that  this  influence  is  derived  from  connections  of 
the  sympathetic  with  the  fifth  at  or  near  the  ganglion  of 
Gasser.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  shown  by  Bernard, 
that  contraction  of  the  iris  follows  division  of  the  fifth,  even 

*  NuHN,  Zeittckrift  fur  rationelle  Medecin,  Heidelberg,  1853,  Neue  Folge,  Bd. 
iU.,  S.  136. 

8  Wagner,  Note  sur  gvdques  experiences  mr  lapartie  cervicaU  du  rwrf  grand 
8i/mpathiqu€y  chez  une  femme  decapitee. — Journal  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1*^60, 
tome  iil,  p.  176.  '  See  vol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  194. 
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if  the  third  nerves  have  been  extirpated ;  *  which  makes  it 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  fifth  is  direct,  and  not  reflex 
through  the  third.  Bonders  exposed  and  galvanized  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  to  demonstrate  the  continued  action 
of  this  nerve  upon  the  iris.  He  then  divided  the  fifth  in  the 
cranial  cavity ;  and,  after  this  division,  in  four  out  of  eleven 
experiments,  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck 
failed  to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil.*  These  experi- 
ments would  seem  to  show  that  the  filaments  from  the  sym- 
pathetic which  act  upon  the  iris  join  the  fifth,  and  that  when 
the  fifth  is  divided,  the  commimication  between  this  nerve 
and  the  radiating  muscular  fibres  is  cut  off.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain  the  slight  contraction  of  the  pupil  follow- 
ing galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  after  division  of  the 
fifth  in  seven  out  of  the  eleven  experiments,  except  by  the 
fact,  that,  in  many  cases  of  division  of  the  fifth  in  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  sympathetic  filaments  are  not  included  in  the 
section. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  nerve-centres  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  sets  of  nerves  which  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  iris.  One  of  these  centres  presides  over  the  reflex  con- 
tractions of  the  iris,  and  the  other  is  the  centre  of  origin  of 
the  nervous  influence  through  which  the  pupil  is  dilated. 

The  mechanism  of  reflex  contraction  of  the  iris  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  sufficiently  simple.  An  impression  is 
made  upon  the  retina,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves 
to  the  centre  of  vision,  and,  in  obedience  to  this  impression, 
the  sphincter  of  the  iris  contracts.  If  the  optic  nerves  be 
divided,  so  that  the  impression  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the 
centre,  or  if  we  divide  the  third  pair,  through  which  the 
motor  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  muscular  fibres,  no  move- 
ments of  the  iris  can  take  place.    The  centres  which  preside 

1  Bkrnabd,  Zefwis  tur  la  phynologie  et  lapaiholoffie  du  ai^sthne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1868,  tome  ii.,  pp.  208,  209. 

*  DoMDERS,  AnomaUea  of  Accommodaiion  and  Befractian  of  the  Eye^  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  682. 
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over  these  reflex  plienomeiia  are  situated  in  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina.  In  the  remarkable  experiments  of  FlourenB 
upon  the  encephalic  centres,  it  was  shown  that  the  iris  loses 
its  mobility  after  destruction  of  the  tubercula.*  This  fact 
has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  later  experimenters.  In 
birds,  in  which  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  is  com- 
plete, this  action  is  crossed,  destruction  of  the  tubercle  upon 
one  side  producing  immobility  of  the  iris  upon  the  opposite 
side ;  but  in  man,  where  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  optic 
nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  more  complex,  the  crossed  ac- 
tion is  probably  not  so  complete.  In  man,  the  axes  of  both 
eyes  are  habitually  brought  to  bear  upon  objects,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  physiological  unity  in  the  action 
of  the  two  eyes  in  ordinary  vision.  We  also  observe  that, 
when  one  eye  only  is  exposed  to  light,  the  pupil  becoming 
contracted  under  this  stimulus,  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye 
also  contracts.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  contraction  and  di- 
latation of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  is  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  an  indirect,  or  "  consensual  ^'  movement  of  the  iris  upon 
the  opposite  side.  The  consensual  contraction  occurs  about 
f  of  a  second  later  than  the  direct  action,  and  the  consensual 
dilatation,  about  i  of  a  second  later.' 

Budge  and  Waller  have  shown  that  the  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic  which  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  take  their 
origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord,  between  the 
sixth  cervical  and  the  second  thoracic  nerves,  is  situated  the 
inferior  cilio-spinal  centre.  When  the  ^inal  cord  is  stimu- 
lated in  this  situation,  both  pupils  become  dilated.  If  the 
cord  be  divided  longitudinally  and  the  two  halves  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  glass  plate,  stimulation  of  the  right 
half  produces  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil,  and  vice  versa.* 

*  Flouriks,  lUeherches  expSrimerUales  sur  les  praprUUa  el  les  fcmctiofu  du 
9y»tkne  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  p.  144,  ei  aeq. 

'  Bonders,  Anonudies  of  Accommodation  and  JRe/ractum  of  the  Eye^  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  5 VS. 

'  Brown-S^quard  assigns  wider  limits  to  the  cilio-spinal  centre.  He  states 
that  "  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  lerel  of  the  fifth,  the 
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This  does  not  occur  when  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  has. 
been  divided.  In  addition  to  the  inferior  cilio-spinal  centre, 
there  is  a  superior  centre,  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  and  is  situated  near  the  sublingual 
nerve.  The  influence  of  this  centre  over  the  pupil  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  direct  stimulation,  because  it  is  too  near  the 
origin  of  the  fifth,  irritation  of  which  has  an.  influence  over 
the  iris ;  but  it  is  shown  by  division  of  its  filaments  of  com- 
munication with  the  iris.* 

Section  and  galvanization  of  the  different  nerves  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  iris  have  a  certain  influence 
upon  its  vascularity ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that 
contraction  is  in  a  measure  due  to  congestion  of  its  vessels,  and 
dilatation,  to  an  opposite  condition.  This  view  is  adopted  by 
some  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  radiating  mus- 
cular fibres.  Assxmiing  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  extensive  movements  of  the  iris  are  due  mainly 
to  muscular  action.  It  has  been  also  shown  by  Brown-S6- 
quard,  that  the  changes  in  the  iris  produced  by  injection  of 
its  vessels  are  not  to  be  compared  with  its  physiological 
movements.'  The  changes  in  vascularity  produced  by  divid- 
ing or  galvanizing  the  sympathetic  do  not  differ  from  the 

sixth,  and  even  sometimes  as  low  down  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebra, 
affects  the  iris  like  the  section  of  the  sympathetic,  though  in  a  less  degree.'' 
(Phynology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System^  Philadelphia,  1860, 
p.  144.) 

1  B(n)GB,  Lekrbu(^  der  apeeiellen  Phytklogie  dea  MeMchm^  Leipzig,  1862,  S. 
767,  et  8eq, 

According  to  the  observations  of  Chauveao,  the  cilio-spinal  centre  acts  on 
the  iris  as  a  jreflex  centre  and  not  as  a  centre  exerting  a  direct  influence.  He 
has  shown  that  excitation  of  the  sensitive  roots  coming  from  this  region  produces 
the  same  phenomena  as  irritation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  though 
with  less  intensity.  (Ghautkau',  Action  de  la  modle  epinire  sur  Viris. — Journal 
de  la  physioloffiey  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  888.) 

•  BBOWN-SiQUARo,  RechercheB  expkrimentales  sur  Vinfluence  excitatriee  delalu- 
mihre^  dufroid  etdela  chaleur  mr  Piria, — Journal  de  la  phyticlogie,  Paris,  1869, 
tome  il,  p.  462. 
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phenomena  noted  in  e3cperiments  upon  other  portions  of  the 
sympathetic  system. 

Acoornmodation,  of  the  Eye  to   Vision  at  Different  Di%- 

tcmces. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  distinct 
vision  at  different  distances  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  points  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  sight. 
At  the  present  day,  this  point  may  be  regarded  as  definitely 
settled,  particularly  since  the  variations  in  the  thickness  and 
the  curvatures  of  the  crystalline  lens  have  been  so  accurately 
measured  by  Helmholtz.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  various  theories  of  accommodation  advanced  by 
the  older  physiologists,  except  to  indicate,  in  a  very  general 
way,  the  most  plausible  views  that  have  been  adopted  from 
time  to  time  by  physiological  writers.  In  the  first  place,  we 
shall  note  certain  physical  laws  and  their  application  to  the 
eye,  which  show  the  necessity  for  accommodation. 

Supposing  the  eye  to  be  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite 
distance,  in  which  the  rays  from  an  object,  as  they  strike  the 
cornea,  are  practically  parallel,  it  is  evident  that  the  foci  of 
the  rays,  as  they  form  a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina,  are 
aU  situated  at  the  proper  plane.  Under  these  conditions,  in 
a  perfectly  normal  eye,  the  image,  appreciated  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  seen  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct.  If  the  foci  be  situated  in  front  of  the 
retina,  the  rays,  instead  of  coming  to  a  focus  upon  a  point  in 
the  retina,  will  cross,  and,  from  their  diffusion,  or  dispersion, 
will  produce  indistinct  vision.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  distinct  point  is  not  perceived,  but  every  point  in  the  image 
is  surrounded  by  an  indistinct  circle.  These  are  called  "  cir- 
cles of  diffusion."  If,  now,  the  eye,  adjusted  for  vision  at  an 
infinite  distance,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  near  object,  the 
rays  from  which  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  cornea,  the 
image  will  be  no  longer  distinct,  but  will  be  obscured  by  cir- 
cles of  diffusion.    It  is  the  adjustment  by  which  these  circles 
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of  diffusion  are  removed  that  constitutes  accommodation. 
This  fact  lias  been  demonstrated  by  Helmboltz  by  means  of 
the  ophthahnoscope.  "  If  the  eye  be  adjusted  to  the  obser- 
vation of  an  object  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  it  is  found 
that  the  image  of  a  flame,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  is 
produced  with  perfect  distinctness  upon  the  retina,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  upon* the  illuminated  plane  of  the  image, 
the  vessels  and  the  other  anatomical  detaik  of  the  retina 
are  seen  with  equal  distinctness.  But,  when  the  flame  is 
brought  considerably  nearer,  its  image  becomes  confused, 
while  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  retina  remain  per- 
fectly distinct."  * 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  eyes 
adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  that,  for  the 
clear  perception  of  near  objects,  the  transparent  media  must 
be  so  altered  in  their  arrangement,  or  in  the  curvatures  of 
their  surfaces,  that  the  refraction  will  be  greater ;  for,  without 
this,  the  rays  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  beyond  the  retina. 
It  is  the  mechanism  of  this  adjustment  to  distances  that  has 
engaged  the.  attention  of  physiologists  for  so  many  years. 

To  produce -the  necessary  changes  in  the  refractive  power 
of  the.eye,  physiologists  have  supposed  a  variety  of  conditions, 
none  of  their  theories,  however,  presenting  any  positive  basis 
in  fact.  It  was  thus  with  the  theory  that  contraction  of  the 
pupil  was  suflScient  for  accommodation ;  that  the  curvature  of 
the  cornea  was  increased  for  near  objects ;  that  the  lens  was 
displaced,  as  in  the  adjustment  of  ordinary  optical  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  idea  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
eye  was  modified.  The.  theory  that  has  since  been  proven 
to  be  correct ;  namely,  that  of  changes  in  the  curvatures  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  was  advanced  by  Thomas  Young ; "  but 
the  mechanism  of  these  changes,  supposed  by  Young  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  lens  itself,  the  constituent  fibres  of 

1  Helmholtz,  OpHque  phyMogique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  128. 
'  Young,  OhservaiioM  on  Fwion,  Bead  before  t?ie  Roycd  Society,  London,  May 
SO,  1798 ;  and,  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye^  London,  1801. 
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which  he  supposed,  with  Leeuwenhoek,  to  be  nmscular,  was 
not  Tinderstood. 

The  changes  in  the  eye,  by  which  accommodation  is  ef- 
fected, are  now  known  to  consist  mainly  in  an  increased  con- 
vexity of  the  lens  for  near  objects ;  and  the  only  points  in 
dispute  are  a  few  unimportant  details  in  the  mechanism  of 
this  action.  The  simple  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  study- 
ing this  question  are  the  following : 

When  the  ^ye  is  accommodated  to  vision  at  an  infinite 
distance,  the  parts  are  passive. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  near  objects,  the  con- 
vexities of  the  lens  are  increased  by  muscular  action. 

In  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted ;  but  this  action  is  merely  accessory  and  is  not  essen- 
tial. 

The  ordinary  range  of  accommodation  varies  between  a  , 
distance  of  about  five  inches  and  infinity. 

Clumgea  in  the  CrystaJUme  Lens  in  Acoommodaiian. — It 
is  important  to  determine  first  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
changes  of  the  lens  in  accommodation ;  and,  by  the  ingenious 
experiments  of  the  German  physiologists,  particularly  those 
of  Helmholtz,  these  changes  have  been  accurately  measured 
in  the  living  subject.  As  the  general  result  of  these  meas- 
urements, it  was  ascertained  that  the  lens. becomes  increased 
in  thickness  in  accommodation  for  near  objects,  chiefly  by  an 
increase  in  its  anterior  curvature,  by  which  this  surface  of  the 
lens  is  made  to  project  toward  the  cornea.  As  the  iris  is  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  this  membrane 
is  made  to  project  in  the  act  of  accommodation.  The  poste- 
rior curvature  of  the  lens  is  also  increased,  but  this  is  slight  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  the  curvature  of  its  anterior 
surface.  The  distance  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  and  the  cornea  is  not  sensibly  altered.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  minutely  the  methods  employed  in  making  these 
calculations,  and  it  is  sufllcient  for  our  purposes  to  state  that 
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it  is  done  by  accurately  measuring  the  comparative  size  of 
images  formed  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  The  results  obtained  by  Helmholtz  in  observations 
upon  three  different  persons  are  as  f oUows : ' 


Bye. 

Badhis  of  Carvatnre  of  the  Anterior  Sor- 
fliceoftheLenfl. 

DiBplaoement  of  the  Pupil  in  Acoommo- 
dation  for  Near  Ol^ecte. 

DlBtant  Vision. 

Near  Vision. 

0.  H. 
B.  P. 
J.  H. 

0*4641  of  an  inch. 
0-3482         " 
0-4066         " 

0-8354  of  an  inch. 
0-2701         " 

0-0140  of  an  inch. 
00172         " 

The  mechanism  of  the  changes  in  the  thickness  and  in  the 
curvatures  of  the  lens  in  accommodation  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  physical  properties  of 
the  lens  itself  and  its  anatomical  relations.  In  sitUy  in  what 
has  been  called  the  indolent  state  of  the  eye,  the  lens  is  ad- 
justed to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  is  flattened  by 
the  tension  of  its  suspensory  ligament.  After  death,  indeed, 
it  is  easy  to  produce  changes  in  its  form  by  applying  trac- 
tion to  the  zone  of  Zinn.'  If  we  remember,  now,  the  ex- 
act relations  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  the  lens,  and  keep  in  mind  the  tension  within  the  globe, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  in  repose,  the 
capsule  will  compress  the  lens,  increasing  its  diameter  and 
diminishing  its  convexity.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the 
eye  is  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  very  slight  changes  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  range  of  accommodation  required. 
If  we  fix  with  the  eye  any  near  object,  we  are  conscious  of 
an  effort,  and  the  prolonged  vision  of  near  objects  produces  a 
sense  of  fatigue.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  very  fa- 
miliar experiment  of  looking  at  a  distant  object  through  a 
gauze.  When  the  object  is  seen  distinctly,  the  gauze  is 
scarcely  perceived ;  but  by  an  effort  we  can  bring  the  eye  to 

>  HiLMHOLTZ,  Optique  phynologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  167. 
*  Helmholtz,  op.  cU,,  p.  161. 
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see  the  meshes  of  the  gauze  distinctly,  when  the  impression 
of  the  distant  object  is  either  lost  or  becomes  very  indistinct. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  only 
to  be  arrived  at  theoretically  and  by  studying  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  lens.  This  muscle,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arises  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic,  which  is  undoubtedly  its  fixed  point,  passes  back- 
ward, and  is  lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  choroid,  extending  as 
far  back  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  retina.  Most  of  the 
fibres  pass  directly  backward,  but  some  become  circular  or 
spiral.  When  this  muscle  contracts,  the  choroid  is  drawn 
forward,  with,  probably,  a  slightly  spiral  motion  of  the  lens, 
the  contents  of  the  globe  situated  posterior  to  the  lens  are 
compressed,  and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed.  The 
lens  itseU,  the  compressing  and  flattening  action  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  being  diminished,  becomes  thicker  and  more 
convex,  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  becoihes  thicker  after  death,  when  the  tension  of  the  liga- 
ment is  artificially  diminished. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation.  Near 
objects  are  seen  distinctly  by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  muscle ;  the  action  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  vision  with  exquisite  nicety.  In  eady  life,  the  lens 
is  soft  and  elastic,  and  the  accommodative  power  is  at  its 
maximum ;  but  in  old  age  the  lens  becomes  flattened,  harder, 
and  less  elastic,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  neces- 
sarily diminished. 

CJumges  m  the  Iris  in  Accommodation, — The  size  of  the 
pupil  is  sensibly  diminished  in  accommodation  of  the  eye  for 
near  objects.  Although  the  movements  of  the  iris  under 
these  conditions  are  directly  associated  with  the  muscular  ef- 
fort by  which  the  form  of  the  lens  is  modified,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  ac- 
commodation. Helmholtz  cites  a  case  in  which  the  iris  was 
completely  paralyzed,  the  power  of  accommodation  remain- 
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ing  perfect,  and  mentions  another  case,  reported  by  Von 
Graef e,  in  which  accommodation  was  not  disturbed  after  loss 
of  the  entire  iris.* 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  pupil  contracts 
when  the  eyes  are  made  to  converge  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  animated  by  the  third  pair  of  nerves ;  *  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  convergence  of  the  eyes  always  occurs  in  looking 
at  very  near  objects.  It  becomes  a  question,  then,  whether 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  for  near  ob- 
jects be  associated  with  the  action  of  the  third  nerves,  or 
with  filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  supplies 
the  nervous  influence  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  This  seems  to 
have  been  definitively  settled  by  Donders,  who  demonstrated 
two  important  points :  First,  that  increased  convergence  of 
the  visual  lines  without  change  of  accommodation  makes  the 
pupil  contract,  as  is  easily  proven  by  simple  experiments  with 
prismatic  glasses.  Second,  that  when  accommodation  is  ef- 
fected without  converging  the  visual  axes,  "each  stronger 
tension  is  combined  with  contraction  of  the  pupil."  * 

The  action  of  the  iris,  as  is  evident  from  the  facts  just 
stated,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  will ; 
but  it  cannot  be  disassociated,  first,  from  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  muscles  which  converge  the  visual  axes,  and  second, 
from  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Donders  states  that, 
by  alternating  the  accommodation  for  a  remote  and'  a  near 
object,  he  could  volxmtarily  contract  and  dilate  the  pupil  more 
than  thirty  times  in  the  minute.*  Brown-S6quard,  in  dis- 
cussing the  voluntary  movements  of  the  iris,  mentions  a  case 
in  which  "  the  pupil  could  be  contracted  or  dilated  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  eye  or  making  an  effort  of  adap- 
tation for  a  long  or  a  short  distance.' 

>  HEUCBOLn,  op,  city  p.  151.  *  See  vol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  184. 

•  DoKDERS,  Anomalie$  of  Accommodaticn  and  Ref  ration  of  the  Eye.  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1864,  p.  574.  <  Loc.  cU. 

'  Brown-Sbquaro,  Reeherches  exphimerUdUs  sur  Vinfluenoe  excUcUriee  de  la 
lumihre^  du  froid  et  de  la  ehaleur  eur  Virie. — Journal  de  la  physiotoffUj  Paris, 
1859,  tome  il,  p.  287,  note. 
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As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  connection  of  accommodation 
with  muscular  action,  cases  are  cited  in  works  on  ophthalmol- 
ogy in  which  there  is  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  as  well 
as  cases  in  which  the  act  of  accommodation  is  painful. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  accommoda- 
tion is  observed  in  looking  at  a  near  object  through  a  very 
small  orifice,  like  a  pin-hole.  The  shortest  distance  at  which 
we  can  see  a  small  object  distinctly  is  about  five  inches; 
but,  if  we  look  at  the  same  object  through  a  pin-hole  in  a 
card,  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
inch,  and  appears  considerably  magnified.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  card  serves  as  a  diaphragm  with  a  very  small  open- 
ing, so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  only  is  used ;  and  the  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  size  of  the  object  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  distance  from  the  eye  is  many  times  less 
than  the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision  is  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  myopic  persons, 
by  being  able  to  bring  the  eye  nearer  to  objects  than  is  possi- 
ble in  ordinary  vision,  cJfcn  see  minute  details  with  extraordi- 
nary distinctness. 

AecommodcU/ion  in  the  Lensleas  Eye. — ^Within  a  few  years, 
some  very  important  and  interesting  pathological  observations 
have  been  published  in  Germany  upon  accommodation  without 
the  lens ;  but  one  of  the  best-observed  cases  of  this  kind  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
who  observed  very  accurately  an  instance  of  remarkable 
power  of  visual  accommodation,  in  a  person  in  whom  both 
lenses  had  been  removed  for  cataract.  This  case  was  re- 
ported to  ophthalmological  societies  in  1869  and  1870.  The 
observation  is  so  interesting,  and  illustrates  so  beautifully  the 
possible  compensating  action  in  the  absence  of  the  lens,  that 
we  give  in  full  the  following  report,  furnished  by  Dr.  Loring, 
which  has  never  before  been  published : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1869,  Miss  E.  W.,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  consulted  me  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  suitable 
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glasses.  Five  years  before,  when  she  was  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  old,  both  eyes  had  been  operated  upon  for 
cataract  by  the  method  of  discission.  After  the  absorption 
of  the  lenses  had  been  completed,  she  was  furnished  with* 
two  pairs  of  glasses,  one  for  the  distance  and  the  other  for 
near  work.  Immediately  after  this,  she  went  to  California, 
and,  shortly  after  going  on  board  ship,  she  lost  the  glasses  in- 
tended for  near  work,  and  had  to  rely  entirely  on  her  glasses 
for  the  distance.  This  pair  had  now  become  very  much 
worn,  and  she  simply  wished  to  have  them  accurately  meas- 
ured, and  a  new  pair  made  precisely  like  them.  I  found 
them  to  be  convex,  three  and  a  half  inch  focus ;  and,  with 
these  glasses,  vision  was  a  little  better  than  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  standard. 

"  To  my  surprise,  the  patient  then  picked  up  a  newspa- 
per, and,  pushing  this  back  and  forth,  as  persons  ordinarily 
do  who  are  trying  glasses,  remarked  that  she  could  see  per- 
fectly well,  quite  as  well,  in  fact,  as  with  the  old  pair.  This 
drew  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  case,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  critical  examinatio^  was  as  follows : 

"With  -h  3J^,  the  patient  read  with  either  eye  fluently 
Snellen,  XXX.,  and  was  able,  with  both  eyes,  to  pick  out 
most  of  the  letters  of  XX.  at  twenty  feet.  She  could  read 
No.  X.  at  ten  feet,  and  No.  V.  at  five  feet. 

"  With  the  same  glass,  and  with  no  change  of  position  on 
the  nose,  she  read  No.  I.^  Snellen  fluently,  holding  the  book 
naturally  at  twelve  inches,  which  was  about  the  distance  at 
which  she  'usually  read.'  The  book  was  then  gradually 
withdrawn,  the  patient  reading  aloud  while  this  was  done. 
It  was  found  that  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches  was  the  great- 
est distance  at  which  No.  I.^  Snellen  could  be  read.  She 
read  No.  I.  Jaeger  at  twenty  inches.  The  book  was  then  ad- 
vanced inch  by  inch,  the  patient  reading  aloud,  tiU  the  book 
was  within  five  inches  of  the  eye.  Inside  of  this,  reading  be- 
came impossible.  These  experiments  were  tried  over  and 
over  again  by  myself,  and  were  finally  repeated  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  brother  oculist.  This  would  give  the  patient  an 
adaptability  of  the  eye  for  different  distances  from  twenty 
feet  (or  parallel  rays)  to  five  inches ;  or,  in  other  words,  an 
accommodation  of  -J^  ( A  =  ^),  and  a  relative  accommodation 
for  the  very  finest  print  from  twenty  inches  to  five  (A  =  ^). 
My  own  range,  measured  at  the  same  time,  was  from  twenty 
to  five  inches  (vision  being,  in  my  left  eye,  exceptionally 
large,  ^). 

"  A  careful  examination  of  the  pupils  showed  that  they 
were  of  the  normal  size,  as  were  the  movements  of  the  iris 
in  every  respect.  "With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  pupillary 
space  was  f oxmd  in  the  right  eye  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
remains  of  capsule,  while,  in  the  left,  a  narrow  rim  of  the 
whitened  membrane  just  encroached  on  the  upper  pupillary 
margin,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
pupil,  and  thus  to  act  as  a  diaphragm.  The  media  of  the  eye 
were  perfectly  dear,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
were  normal  in  every  respect. 

"  The  patient  promised  to  return,  for  the  pmpose  of  hav- 
ing the  reflections  of  the  cornea  measured  by  the  optometer, 
and  the  fact  determined  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  whether, 
under  accommodative  efforts,  the  eyeball  became  elongated. 
This  she  failed  to  do,  and  the  case,  as  stated  above,  was 
shortly  after  reported  to  the  New  York  Ophthalmological 
Society,  April  12,  1869,  and,  in  July,  1870,  to  the  American 
Ophthalmological  Society.  In  the  index  of  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  for  that  year,  it 
appears  as  a  case  of  ^  Apparent  Accommodation  in  a  Lens- 
less  Eye.'  The  paper,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  text, 
having  been  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment,  as  there  were 
hopes  that  another  examination  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
cause  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  be  definitely  settled. 

"Two  years  later.  Prof.  Forster  published  a  series  of 
similar  cases  *  under  the  title  of  "  Acconmiodative  Power  in 

'  F6RSTER,  Accommodations 'Vermoffm  bci  Aphakie. — Kliniiche  MonaiMUUt 
fikr  Augenheilhtnde,  Erlangen,  1872,  Bd.  x.,  S.  89. 
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Aphakia."  The  present  ease,  however,  differs  from  those  re- 
ported by  Forster,  in  the  fact  that  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion was  ^,  larger  than  the  maximum  of  any  of  his  cases, 
and,  from  the  very  important  fact  that,  whenever,  in  any  of 
his  cases,  vision,  both  for  the  far  and  near,  was  taken,  differ- 
ent glasses  were  nsed.  In  this  case,  the  same  glasses  were 
used,  worn  in  the  same  position,  for  all  distances,  from  in- 
finity up  to  five  inches  from  the  eye.  So,  too,  in  Woinow's* 
series  of  cases,  the  range  of  accommodation  was  taken  only 
for  the  near,  and  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  -^^ 

"  The  only  case  which  I  know  of  that  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  one  above  stated  was  reported  by  Arlt.*  In 
this  case,  a  young  man,  with  convex  ^,  could  read  both  at 
six  and  at  twenty-four  inches,  and  could  recognize  the  hands 
of  a  steeple-clock,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  five  hundred 
paces,  with  the  same  glass;  but,  as  neither  the  size  of  the 
print  nor  that  of  the  clock  is  given,  no  accurate  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  case. 

"  The  case  observed  by  me  would  then  appear  to  be  the 
first — as  it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable — subjected  to  the 
recognized  standard  test  of  vision.  Here  the  amount  of  ac- 
commodation was  equal  to  that  of  a  normal  eye  in  a  young 
person ;  and  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  ability  to  -read 
the  finest  print  at  five  inches,  even  taking  into  consideration 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  glass,  could  be  due  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  circles  of  dispersion,  as  is  claimed  by  the  great 
majority  of  physiologists. 

"Forster's  views  and  the  correctness  of  his  tests  have 
been  objected  to  latterly  by  the  following  writers,  cited  by 
Woinow ;  viz.,  Donders,  Mannhardt,  Coert,  and  Abadie.* 

"  "Woinow,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  thinks  that,  in  the 
normal  eye,  accommodation  is  performed  solely  by  the  lens, 

'  WoiNOW,  Dai  AeeonmwdaHoni'Vermbgm  bei  Aphakie, — Archiv  fUr  Oph- 
(halmologie,  Berlin,  1878,  Bd.  xix.,  S.  lOY,  et  aeq. 

*  A&LT,  IHe  KrankheUm  de$  Auge9,  Prag,  1858,  Bd.  ii,  S.  848. 

»  Woisow,  op.  cU.-^Archiv  fur  AugenheUkwuie^  Berlin,  1878,  Bd.  xix.,  S.  108. 
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believes  that  some  aphakial  eyes  acquire  accommodative 
power,  which  is  necessarily  brought  about  through  the  agency 
of  four  factors ;  namely,  the  cornea,  the  vitreous,  the  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  its  effect  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
and,  finally,  the  effect  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  globe. 
Woinow  eliminates,  from  this  group,  the  cornea,  while  Fors- 
ter  makes  it  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  agent.  In  two  cases, 
Woinow  was  able  to  observe  the  reflections  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  vitreous  humor,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  lens,  was  convex,  as  was  shown  by  the  image  being  up- 
right. These  reflections  were  too  weak  to  be  measured  by 
the  optometer ;  but  they  were  seen  to  become  smaller  when 
efforts  were  made  to  see  at  close  distances. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  certainly  appears  a  little 
strange,  that,  in  neither  Forster's  nor  "Woinow's  cases,  was 
either  the  optometer  or  ophthalmoscope  used  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  problem.  But,  while  Woinow's  cases  are,*  as  he 
himself  says,  not  conclusive,  yet  they  seem,  like  Arlt's,  Fors- 
ter's, and  the  one  just  related,  to  substantiate  the  view  that 
occasionally  a  considerable,  if  not  a  large  degree  of  accom- 
modation may  exist,  even  in  a  lensless  eye." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BINOCULAR  VISION,  ETC. 

Erect  impressions  produced  by  images  inverted  upon  the  retina — Single  vision 
with  both  eyes — Corresponding  points — ^The  horopter — Appreciation  of  dis- 
tance and  the  form  of  objects — Mechanism  of  the  stereoscope— Binocular 
fusion  of  colors — Duration  of  luminous  impressions — Irradiation — Move- 
ments of  the  eyeball — Muscles  of  the  eyeball — ^Axes  of  rotation  of  the 
globe  for  the  different  sets  of  muscles — ^Action  of  the  recti  muscles— rAction 
of  the  oblique  muscles — ^Associated  action  of  the  different  muscles  of  the 
eyeball — ^Parts  for  the  protection  of  the  eyeball — ^Eyelids — Muscles  which 
open  and  close  the  eyelids — Conjunctival  mucous  membrane — ^Lachrymal 
apparatus — Composition  of  the  tears. 

In  beginning  our  study  of  the  optical  apparatus,  it  was 
stated  that  we  did  not  propose  to  treat  of  the  subject  ex- 
haustively, and  that  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain points,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  not  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  vision.  We  have  thus 
far  considered  pretty  fully  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  a  clear 
idea  of  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  its 
physiology.  We  have  also  studied  the  action  of  the  eye  as 
an  optical  instrument,  with  the  mechanism  of  refraction,  the 
formation  of  images  on  the  retina,  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  and  the  mechanism  of  accommodation.  In  this  chapter, 
we  shall  treat  of  binocular  vision,  the  duration  of  luminous 
impressions,  irradiation,  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  and 
the  parts  for  the  protection  of  the  eye.  It  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  consider  even  these  points  with  great  elaborate- 
ness. K  we  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  formation  of  images  upon  the  retina  and 
the  physiological  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  optical 
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apparatus,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  action  of  both  eyes, 
as  contrasted  with  the  action  of  one,  in  normal  vision,  with- 
out discussing  fully  the  multitude  of  curious  observations 
made  with  the  stereoscope ;  and  we  can  readily  comprehend 
the  action  of  muscles  by  which  the  axis  of  vision  is  directed 
toward  different  objects,  without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
exact  centre  of  rotation,  the  law  of  torsions,  and  other  points 
connected  with  physiological  optics.  These  are  questions, 
however,  of  great  interest  to  ophthalmologists,  and  are  fully 
discussed  in  elaborate  special  treatises. 

We  shall  allude  briefly,  in  this  connection,  to  a  question 
which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and  one 
which,  we  cannot  but  think,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  unprofitable  speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of  positive 
demonstration  that  the  images  of  objects  seen  are  inverted 
as  they  appear  upon  the  retina.  Why  is  it,  however,  that 
objects  are  appreciated  as  erect,  when  their  images  are  thus 
inverted  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is 
capable  of  educaticwi  and  is  corrected  by  experience,  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  ent6r  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this 
point.  We  appreciate  with  accuracy  the  density  of  objects, 
the  direction  of  sounds,  differences  in  musical  tones,  the 
taste  of  sapid  substances,  odors,  etc.,  as  the  result,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  education.  In  the  same  way,  probably,  we  ac- 
quire the  power  of  noting  the  position  of  objects  in  vision  ; 
but  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  direct  vision  by  means  of  inverted  images. 
The  following  paragraph,  quoted  from  Giraud-Teulon,  is  a 
simple  expression  of  facts,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
elaborate  theoretical  explanations  made  by  many  of  the  ear- 
lier writers : 

"  If  the  objects  seen  mark  their  image  upon  the  retina, 
each  one  in  a  proper  secondary  axis ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  retina  appreciates  these,  independerMy  of  ourseheSy  in 
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these  same  secondary  axes,  which  all  cross  at  the  same  point, 
it  is  evident  that  an  exact  or  erect  sensation,  as  well  as  the 
object  which  produces  it,  should  necessarily  correspond  to  an 
inverted  or  reversed  image.  But  it  is  neither  habit,  educa- 
tion, nor  information  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch,  that 
enables  us,  as  it  is  said,  to  see  objects  erect  by  means  of  re- 
vereed  images.  The  retina  sees  or  localizes  objects  where 
ihey  are ;  tiiat  is  what  we  call  ^  erect.'  K  the  picture  be  re- 
versed, it  is  a  mere  matter  of  geometry."  * 

In  discussing  the  same  question,  Helmholtz  says  that  ^^  our 
natural  consciousness  is  completely  ignorant  even  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  retina  and  of  the  formation  of  images :  how 
should  it  know  any  thing  of  the  position  of  images  formed 
upon  it?"* 

Binocula/r  Virion. 
» 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  mechanism  of  the  eye 
and  its  action  as  an  optical  instrument,  in  simple,  or  monocu- 
lar vision.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  habitually  use 
both  eyes,  and  that  their  axes  are  practically  parallel  in  look- 
ing at  distant  objects  and  are  converged  when  objects  are 
approached  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  we  have  distinct 
vision.  In  fact,  an  image  is  formed  simultaneously  upon  the 
retina  of  each  eye,  but  is  nevertheless  appreciated  as  a  unit. 
If  the  axis  of  one  eye  be  slightly  deviated  by  pressure  upon 
the  globe,  so  that  the  images  are  :not  formed  upon  correspond- 
ing points  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye,  our  vision  is  more 
or  less  indistinct,  and  is  double.  In  strabismus,  when  this 
condition  is  recent,  temporary,  or  periodical,  as  in  recent 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  when  both 
eyes  are  normal,  there  is  double  vision.  When  the  strabismus 
is  permanent  and  has  eidsted  for  a  long  time,  double  vision 
may  not  be  observed,  unless  the  subject  direct  the  attention 
strongly  to  this  point.    As  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  for  one 

'  Giraud-Tkulon,  La  vition  btnoculaire. — Beuue  dea  coura  scierUifiqrieSy  Paris, 
1867-1868,  tome  v.,  p.  223. 

'  Helmholtz,  OpUque  phyaioloffique,  Paris,  186Y,  p.  771. 
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eye  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other  in  acuteness  of  vision, 
an  object  is  fixed  with  the  better  eye,  and  its  image  is  formed 
upon  the  fovea.  The  image  formed  upon  the  retina  of  the 
other  eye  is  indistinct,  and  in  many  instances  is  habitually 
disregarded ;  so  that,  practically,  the  subject  uses  but  one 
eye,  and  presents  the  errors  of  appreciation  which  attend 
monocular  vision,  such  as  a  want  of  accurate  estimation  of 
the  solidity  and  distance  of  objects.*  It  is  stated,  as4;he  rule, 
that  when  strabismus  of  long  standing  is  remedied,  as  far  as 
the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  concerned,  by  an  operation,  binocular 
vision  is  not  restored ;  but  the  experiments  necessary  to  the 
accurate  determination  of  this  point  are  exceedingly  delicate 
and  must  be  made  with  great  care."  This  is  explained  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  functional  power  of  the  retina  of  the 
affected  eye  has  been  gradually  and  irrecoverably  lost  from 
disuse.  In  normal  binocular  vision,  the  images  are  formed 
upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye ;  that  is,  upon  corre- 
sponding points,  which  are,  for  each  eye,  the  centres  of  dis- 
tinct vision. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the 
reason  why  two  images,  one  upon  each  retina,  convey  the  im- 
pression of  a  single  object.  "We  appreciate  a  sound  with 
both  ears ;  the  impression  of  a  single  object  is  received  by 
the  sensory  nerves  of  two  or  more  fingers;  the  olfactory 
nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  simultaneously  concerned  in 
olfaction ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  when  we  look  at  a  single 
object  with  both  eyes,  the  brain  appreciates  a  single  image. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  concurrence  of  both  eyes  is 
necessary  to  the  exact  appreciation  of  distance  and  form ; 
and,  when  the  two  images  are  formed  upon  corresponding 

'  Prof.  H.  D.  Noyes  has  stated  to  me  verbally,  that,  in  some  cases  of  stra- 
bismus of  long  standing,  there  has  seemed  to  exist  binocular  vision,  which  is  to 
be  explained  only  upon  the  supposition  that  a  new  fovea  centralis,  as  it  were, 
has  been  formed  in  one  eye,  by  increasing  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  at  a  new 
point  through  constant  use. 

5  Stellwao  von  Garion,  Treatise  on  the  JDUeases  of  the  Eye^  New  York, 
1868,  pp.  706,  718. 
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points,  the  brain  receives  a  correct  impression  of  a  single 
object.  When  our  vision  is  perfectly  normal,  the  sensation 
of  the  situation  of  any  single  object  is  referred  to  one  and 
the  same  point,  and  we  cannot  receive  the  impression  of  a 
double  image,  unless  the  conditions  of  vision  be  abnormal. 

Corresponding  Povnta. — While  it  requires  no  argument, 
after  the  statements  we  have  just  made,  to  show  that  an 
image  must  be  formed  upon  the  fovea  of  each  eye  in  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  object,  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  necessary  that  the  correspondence 
of  points  be  carried  out  in  the  retina.  This  leads  to  consid- 
erations of  very  great  interest  and  importance.  It  is  almost 
certain  that,  for  absolutely  perfect,  single  vision  with  the  two 
eyes,  the  impressions  must  be  made  upon  exactly  correspond- 
ing points,  even  to  the  ultimate  sensitive  elements  of  the  ret- 
ina. We  may  suppose,  indeed,  that  each  rod  and  each  cone 
of  one  eye  has  its  corresponding  rod  and  cone  in  the  other, 
situated  at  exactly  the  same  distance  in  corresponding  direc- 
tions from  the  visual  axis.*  When  the  two  images  of  an  ob- 
ject are  formed  upon  these  corresponding  points,  they  appear 
as  one ;  but,  when  the  images  do  not  correspond,  the  impres- 
sion is  as  though  the  images  were  formed  upon  different 
points  in  one  retina,  and,  of  necessity,  they  appear  double. 

The  effect  of  a  slight  deviation  from  the  corresponding 
points  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment :  We 
fix  a  small  object,  like  a  lead-pencil,  held  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  inches,  with  the  eyes,  and  see  it  distinctly  as  a  single 
object ;  we  hold  in  the  same  line,  a  few  inches  farther  re- 
moved, another  small  object;  when  the  first  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly, the  second  appears  double ;  we  fix  the  second  with 

'  It  18  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  point,  shown  by  cases  of 
hemiopsia,  that  the  fibres  fVom  the  optic  tract  upon  one  side  are  probably  con- 
nected with  the  outer  vertical  half  of  the  retina  of  the  same  side,  and  with  the 
inner  vertical  half  of  the  retina  of  the  opposite  side.  This  shows  that  the  outer 
half  of  one  retma  corresponds  to  the  inner  half  of  the  other.    (See  page  41.) 
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the  eyes,  and  the  first  appears  double.  It  is  evident  here, 
that  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  bear  upon  one  of  these  objects, 
the  images  of  the  other  must  be  formed  a  certain  distance 
from  the  corresponding  retinal  points. 

The  Horopter, — The  above-mentioned  experiment  enables 
us  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  horopter.  If  we  fix 
both  eyes  upon  any  object  directly  in  front  and  keep  them  in 
this  position,  a  similar  object  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
within  a  certain  area,  may  be  seen  without  any  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  vision ;  but  the  distance  from  the  eye 
at  which  we  have  single  vision  of  this  second  object  is  fixed, 
and,  at  any  other  distance,  the  object  appears  double.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  the 
images  are  formed  upon  corresponding  points  in  the  retina ; 
but,  at  a  shorter  or  longer  distance,  this  cannot  occur.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  there  are  corresponding  points  through- 
out the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  in  the  fovea 
centralis.  By  these  experiments,  the  following  facts  have 
been  ascertained :  With  both  eyes  fixed  upon  an  object,  an- 
other object  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other  can  be  distinctly 
seen  only  when  it  is  carried  in  a  certain  curved  line.  On 
either  side  of  this  line,  the  object  appears  double.  This  line, 
or  area,  for  the  line  may  have  any  direction,  is  called  the 
horopter.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a  regular  curve, 
a  portion  of  a  circle  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  and  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  rays  of  light  in  each  eye.  Though 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  line  varies  somewhat  from  a 
regular  curve,  and  also  varies  in  different  meridians,  this  is 
due  to  diflferences  in  refraction,  etc.,  and  the  principle  is  not 
altered. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  education  and  habit  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  correction  of  visual  impressions 
and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  size,  form,  and  distance  of 
objects.     If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  the  remarkable 
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case  of  Caspar  Hauser,  who  is  said  to  have  been  kept  ia 
total  darkness  and  seclusion,  from  the  age  of  five  months 
nntil  he  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old,  the  appreciation  of 
size,  form,  and  distance  is  acquired  by  correcting  and  supple- 
menting the  sense  of  sight  by  experience,  even  in  binocular 
vision.  This  boy  at  first  had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  objects, 
nor  of  distance,  until  he  had  learned  by  touch,  by  walking, 
etc.,  that  certain  objects  were  round,  others  square,  and  had 
actually  traversed  tiie  distance  from  one  object  to  another. 
At  first,  all  objects  appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  painted  upon  a 
screen.*  Such  points  as  these  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  accurately  observe  in  infants ;  but  we  have  all  seen  young 
children  grasp  at  remote  objects,  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  within  reach.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  case  of  Caspar  Hauser  is  rather  indefinite ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  even  in  the  adult,  education  and  habit 
enable  us  to  greatly  improve  the  faculty  of  estim&ting  dis- 
tances. 

The  important  questions  for  us  now  to  determine  relate 
to  the  differences  between  monocular  and  binocular  vision  in 
the  adult.  We  may  see  an  object  distinctly  with  one  eye ; 
but  are  we  able,  from  an  image  made  upon  one  retina,  to  ap- 
preciate all  its  dimensions  and  its  exact  locality  ? 

Accurate  observations  bearing  upon  this  question  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  monocular  vision  is  incomplete  and  in- 
accurate, and  that  it  is  only  when  two  images  are  formed,  one 

'  Caspar  Hauser,  An  Account  of  an  Individual  kept  in  a  Dungeon^  aepa- 
rated  from  all  Communication  with  the  World,  from  early  Childhood  to  aborU  the 
Age  of  Seventeen,  Drawn  up  from  Legal  Documents,  By  Anselm  ton  Feur- 
BACH,  President  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  Courts  of  Appeal,  etc.  Translated  from 
the  German.    Second  Edition,  Boston,  1888. 

As  far  as  we  can  jadge,  the  history  of  this  remarkable  case  seems  to  be  aa- 
.thentic,  though  the  scientific  observations  are  obscure  and  indefinite.  The  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  development  of  correct  vision  is  on  page  88. 

Helmholtz  cites  several  cases  of  recovery  of  sight  at  a  relatively  advanced 
age  in  persons  bom  blind,  which  show  that  the  ideas  of  distance,  form,  etc.,  are 
gradually  acquired  by  experience.  (Helmholtz,  Optigue  phgeiologigue,  Paris, 
1867,  p.  149.) 
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upon  each  retina,  that  vision  is  perfect.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  and  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  our  positive  knowledge  upon  this  important  point, 
than  by  quoting  in  full  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by 
Giraud-Teulon :  * 

"  Monocular  vision  only  indicates  to  us  immediately  visual 
direction^  and  not  precise  locality.  At  whatever  distance  a 
luminous  point  may  be  situated  in  the  line  of  direction,  it 
forms  its  image  upon  the  same  point  in  the  retina. 

"  In  the  physiological  action  of  a  single  eye,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  a  point  in  a  definite  di- 
rection, we  have  only  the  following  elements : 

"  1.  The  consciousness  of  an  effort  of  accommodation. 

"  2.  Our  own  movement  in  its  relations  to  the  point  ob- 
served. 

"  3.  Facts  brought  to  bear  from  recollection,  education, 
our  acquired  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  form  and  size  of 
objects :  in  a  word,  experience. 

"  4.  The  geometric  perspective  of  form  and  position. 

"  5.  Aerial  perspective. 

"  All  these  are  elements  wanting  in  precision  and  leaving 
the  problem  without  a  decisive  solution. 

"  And,  indeed : 

"  We  place  before  one  of  our  eyes,  the  other  being  closed, 
the  excavated  mould  of  a  medallion:  we  do  not  hesitate, 
after  a  few  seconds,  to  mistake  it  for  the  relief  of  the  medal- 
lion. This  illusion  ceases  at  the  instant  that  both  eyes  are 
opened. 

"  Or  again : 

"  A  miniature,  a  photograph,  a  picture,  produces  for  a 
single  eye  a  perfect  illusion ;  but,  if  both  eyes  be  open,  the 
picture  becomes  flat,  the  prominences  and  the  depressions  are 
effaced. 

"  We  may  repeat  the  following  experiment  described  by 

'  Giraud-Teulon,  La  visum  binoculaire. — Revue  dea  cour%  scieniifiqtteSj  Paiia, 
186Y-186S,  tome  v.,  p.  225,  et  teq. 
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Malebranche :  '  Suspend  by  a  thread  a  ring,  the  opening  of 
which  is  not  directed  toward  us ;  step  back  two  or  liree 
paces;  take  in  the  hand  a  stick  curved  at  the  end;  then, 
closing  one  eye  with  the  hand,  endeavor  to  insert  the  curved 
end  of  the  stick  within  the  ring,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  at 
being  unable  to  do  in  a  hundred  trials  what  we  should  be- 
lieve to  be  very  easy.  If,  indeed,  we  abandon  the  stick  and 
endeavor  to  pass  one  of  the  fingers  through  the  ring,  we  shall 
experience  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  although  it  is  very 
near.  This  difficulty  ceases  at  the  instant  that  both  eyes  are 
opened.'    (Malebranche,  Dea  sena^  liv.  1%  chap,  ix.) 

"  As  regards  precision,  exactitude  of  information  concern- 
ing the  relative  distance  of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of 
the  third  dimension  or  of  d^thj  there  is  then  a  notable  dif- 
ference between  binocular  vision  and  that  which  is  obtained 
by  means  of  one  eye  alone. 

"  This  difference  is  brought  strikingly  into  view  by  the 
following  remarks  of  Malebranche,  remarks  which  themselves 
imply  an  anticipated  idea  of  the  very  principles  of  associated 
vision. 

"  Eetuming  to  the  experiment  with  the  ring,  Male- 
branche adds  the  following  judicious  remarks:  'But  we 
must  certainly  note  that  I  have  said  that  we  endeavor  to  pass 
through  the  ring  from  the  side,  and  not  by  a  straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  the  ring ;  for  then  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, and  indeed  it  would  be  still  easier  to  accomplish  this 
with  one  eye  closed  than  with  both  eyes  opened,  because 
that  guides  us.'  (Principle  of  direction,  without  localization.) 
*  Therefore,  one  could  say  that  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
passing  through  a  ring  from  the  side,  with  but  one  eye 
opened,  is  because,  the  other  eye  being  closed,  the  angle  of 
which  I  have  spoken  (the  angle  of  convergence  of  the  optical 
axes)  is  not  known ;  for  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  size  of  an  angle  (read  m  order  to  recognize  a  tri- 
angle to  know  the  size  of  the  base  and  of  the  angle  formed 
by  one  of  the  sides  with  the  base,  which  is  known  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  experiment ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  know 
the  angle  formed  by  the  other  side  with  the  base,  or  the 
length  of  one  of  the  sides,  which  cannot  be  known  exactly 
except  by  opening  the  other  eye.  The  arrangement  of  the 
two  eyes  as  regards  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  rays  (read 
the  lines  of  vision)  which  meet  each  other  at  the  object  is 
then  one  of  the  best  and  most  universal  means  made  use  of 
by  the  intelligence  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  thim/gs)  " 

From  the  above  extract,  which  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  distance  of  objects  cannot  be  obtained  except  by 
the  use  of  both  eyes,  and  this  fact  will  explain,  in  part,  the 
errors  of  monocular  vision., when  we  look  with  one  eye  upon 
objects  in  relief ;  for,  under  these  conditions,  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  accuracy  whether  the  points  in  relief  be  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  eye  than  the  plane  surface.  This  will 
not  fully  explain,  however,  the  idea  of  solidity  of  objects 
which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  both  eyes ;  for  the  estimation 
of  distance  is  obtained  by  bringing  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to 
bear  upon  a  single  object,  be  it  near  or  remote.  The  fact  is, 
as  was  distinctly  stated  by  Gklen,  in  the  second  century,^  that, 
when  we  look  at  any  solid  object  not  so  far  removed  as  to 
render  the  visual  axes  practically  parallel,  we  see  with  the 
right  eye  a  portion  of  the  surface  which  is  not  seen  with  the 
left  eye,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  impressions,  thei'ef ore,  are 
not  identical  for  each  retina ;  the  image  upon  the  left  retina 
including  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  object  not  seen  by 
the  right  eye,  the  right  image  in  the  same  way  including  a 
portion  of  the  right  surface  not  seen  by  the  left  eye.  These 
slightly  dissimilar  impressions  are  fused,  as  it  were,  produce 
the  impression  of  a  single  image,  when  vision  is  perfectly 
normal,  and  this  gives  the  idea  of  relief  or  solidity,  enabling 
us  to  appreciate  exactly  the  form  of  objects,  when  they  are 
not  too  remote. 

*  Galien,  (Euvres  anaiomiqueSy  physiologiquei  et  mkdicales^  par  Darembero, 
Paris,  1851,  tomel,  p.  640,  et  seq. 
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The  fact  just  stated  is  of  cQurse  a  mathematical  necessity 
in  binocular  vision  for  near  objects ;  but  the  actual  demon- 
stration of  the  fusion  of  two  dissimilar  images  and  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  a  single  image  giving  the  impression  of 
solidity  was  made  by  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope,  by 
Wheatstone.*  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  very  sim- 
ple. Two  pictures  are  made,  representing  a  solid  object,  one 
viewed  slightly  from  the  right  side,  and  the  other,  slightly 
from  the  left,  so  as  to  imitate  the  differences  in  the  images 
formed  upon  the  two  retinse.  These  pictures  are  so  placed 
in  a  box  that  the  image  of  one  is  formed  upon  the  right  ret- 
ina, and  the  other,  upon  the  left.  When  these  conditions  are 
accurately  fulfilled,  we  see  but  a  single  image,  and  this  con- 
veys to  the  mind  the  perfect  illusion  of  a  solid  object.  Ex- 
periments with  the  stereoscope  are  so  familiar  that  they  need 
hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  With  most  persons,  an  apparatus  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  disturbing  visual  impressions ;  but  some 
individuals  are  able  to  fuse  two  images  in  this  way,  placed  in 
proper  position,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  by  a  sim- 
ple effort  of  the  will. 

The  invention  of  the  stereoscope  has  led  to  many  curious 
and  interesting  experiments,  especially  since  the  art  of  pho- 
tography has  enabled  us  to  produce  pictures  in  any  position 
with  absolute  accuracy ;  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  instrument  is  constructed  illustrates  the 
mechanism  of  binocular  vision  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
form  of  objects.  Experience,  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
etc,  enable  persons  with  but  one  eye  to  get  a  notion  of  form, 
but  the  impressions  are  never  entirely  accurate  in  this  regard, 
although,  from  habit,  this  defect  occasions  little  or  no  incon- 
venience. A  striking  illustration  of  these  points  is  afforded 
by  the  binocular  microscope,  which,  especially  with  low  mag- 
nifying powers,  produces  a  startling  impression  of  relief. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  stereoscope  affords  a  satis- 

>  Whbatstonb,    Contrihutiont  to  the  Phytiology  of  Fwfon. — PhUotophieal 
Trantactions,  London,  1888,  vol.  xxxviil,  p.  871,  et  seq. 
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factory  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  form  of  objects ;  but,  notwithstanding  tliis, 
a  theory  has  been  proposed,  and  is  adopted  by  some  writers, 
that  we  obtain  an  idea  of  form  by  rapidly  and  insensibly  di- 
recting the  eyes  successively  toward  different  points  on  the 
surface  of  objects.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  eye 
can  make  these  rapid  movements,  but  the  question  is  defini- 
tively settled  by  a  very  simple  fact  demonstrated  by  Dove, 
Hehnholtz,  and  others.  In  an  article  on  visual  perception, 
by  Helmholtz,  it  is  stated  that  stereoscopic  effect  is  recog- 
nized when  two  pictures  are  seen  illuminated  by  an  electric 
spark,  the  duration  of  which  does  not  amount  to  the  four- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  so  short,  indeed,  that  a  f alUng 
body  appears  absolutely  motionless.*  Under  these  conditions, 
displacement  of  the  line  of  vision  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

We  shall  conclude  our  discussion  of  binocular  vision  and 
the  stereoscope  with  a  brief  account  of  some  experiments 
upon  the  binocular  fusion  of  colors,  which  are  very  curious, 
though  they  have  no  very  important  bearing  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  the  eye  in  ordinary  vision.  Though  an  opposite 
opinion  is  held  by  some  experimenters,  Helmholtz,  with 
many  others,  states  that  when  one  color  is  seen  with  one  eye 
and  another  color  with  the  other  eye,  in  the  stereoscope,  the 
impression  is  not  of  a  single  color  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two.*  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  imperfect  min- 
gling of  the  two  colors,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the 
resulting  color  produced  by  the  actual  fusion  of  the  two. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  confusion  of  colors,  with- 
out the  complete  combination  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
ordinary  experiments.  One  additional  point  of  interest, 
however,  is  that  the  binocular  fusion  of  two  pictures,  une- 
qually illiuninated  or  of  different  colors,  produces  a  single 

'  Helmholtz,  Lea  perceptions  visueUes. — Hevue  det  coun  9cienHfigtte8y  Paris, 
1868-1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  422;  and,  Optique  phynologique,  Paris,  1867,  p.  987. 
*  Helmholtz,  Optique  pkyiiologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  976. 
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image  of  a  peculiar  lustre,  even  when  both  surfaces  are  dull. 
This  may  be  very  elegantly  shown  by  making  a  stereoscopic 
combination  of  images  of  crystals,  one  with  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground,  and  the  other  with  white  lines  on  a  black 
ground.  The  resulting  image  has  then  the  appearance  of 
dark,  brilliant  crystals,  like  graphite.* 

Dv/rai/um  of  I/uimmoys  Tnvpresaions. 

Tl^e  time  necessary  for  vision  is  exceedingly  short;  so 
short,  indeed,  that  it  tdmost  passes  our  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion. Taking  advantage  of  the  very  delicate  methods  of  chro- 
nometric  observations  now  employed  by  physicists,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Prof.  Eood  that  the  letters  on  a  printed  page  are 
distinctly  seen  when  illuminated  by  an  electric  spark,  the  du- 
ration of  which  was  measured  and  found  to  be  not  more 
than  forty  billionths  of  a  second.*  By  reference  to  page  74, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  waves  of  light  strike  the  eye  at  the 
rate  of  over  five  hundred  millions  of  millions  in  a  second ;  so 
that,  even  in  the  period  indicated  by  Prof.  Rood,  an  immense 
number  of  waves  have  time  to  impinge  upon  the  retina. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  retina  endures  for  a  period  of  time  that 
can  readily  be  measured,  and  that  its  duration  bears  a  certain 
degree  of  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  luminous  excitation. 
If,  after  looking  fixedly  at  a  very  bright  object,  we  suddenly 
produce  complete  obscurity,  the  object  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly seen,  when  the  rays  have  ceased  to  pass  to  the  eye, 
and  the  image  fades  away  gradually.  When  we  produce  a 
rapid  succession  of  images,  they  may  be,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  one,  as  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly-revolving  wheel  are  in- 
distinct and  produce  a  single  impression.  This  is  due  to  the 
persistence  of  the  successive  retinal  impressions ;  for,  if  a  re- 
volving wheel,  or  even  a  falling  body,  be  illuminated  for  the 

'  HsLXBOLTZ,  Optique  phynologiquey  Paris,  1867,  p.  988. 
•  Rood,  On  the  Amount  of  Time  necemaryfor  Vision, — American  Journal  of 
Science  and  AH9,  Npw  Haven,  1871,  Third  Series,  vol  ii,  p.  169. 
189 
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brief  duration  of  an  electric  spark,  it  appears  absolutely  sta- 
tionary, as  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  perfectly  distinct 
vision  and  the  duration  of  the  illumination  are  so  short,  that 
there  is  no  time  for  any  appreciable  movement  of  the  object. 
The  familiar  experiments  made  with  revolving  disks  beauti- 
fully illustrate  these  points.  In  a  disk  marked  with  alter- 
nate radiating  lines  of  black  and  white,  the  rays  become  en- 
tirely indistinguishable  during  rapid  revolution,  and  the  disk 
appears  of  a  uniform  color,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
combination  of  the  black  and  white.  Yery  beautiful  effects  of 
artificial  combination  of  colors  may  be  produced  in  this  way, 
the  resultant  color  appearing  precisely  as  if  the  individual 
colors  had  been  ground  together.  It  is  also  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  note  that  the  duration  of  the  retinal  impres- 
sions varies  considerably  for  the  different  colors.  This  fact 
was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Plateau,*  and  was  confirmed 
by  Emsmann,*  there  being  some  slight  variations  in  the  com- 
parative results  obtained  by  these  two  experimenters.  Ac- 
cording to  Emsnaann,  the  duration  for  yellow  is  0*25  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  for  whit«,  0*25  of  a  second ;  for  red,  0*22  of  a  second ; 
and  for  blue,  0'21  of  a  second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  farther  in  detail  the  well- 
known  phenomena  which  illustrate  the  point  under  considera- 
tion. The  circle  of  light  produced  by  rapidly  revolving  a 
burning  coal,  the  track  of  a  meteor,  and  other  illustrations 
are  sufficiently  familiar,  as  well  as  many  scientific  toys  pro- 
ducing optical  illusions  of  various  kinds. 

Irradidtioru — It  has  been  observed  that  luminous  impres- 
sions are  not  always  confined  to  the  elements  of  the  retina 
directly  involved,  but  are  sometimes  propagated  to  those  im- 
mediately adjacent.    This  gives  to  objects  a  certain  degree  of 

*  Platbau,  Ueber  einige  EigeMchaften  der  vom  lAchU  auf  daa  GetichUorgan 
hervorgebrachien  Mndriicke, — AnnaUn  der  Phynk  und  Chemie^  Leipzig,  1S80,  Bd. 
XX.,  S.  809. 

'  Emsmann,  Uther  die  Dauer  des  Lichlendrttcks. — AnndUn  der  Phgtik  und 
Chemie,  Leipzig,  1864,  Bd.  xcl  (yierte  Reihe,  Bd. !.),  S.  616. 
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amplification,  which  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  bright- 
ness. An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  simple  ex- 
periment of  looking  at  two  circles,  one  black  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  other  white  on  a  black  ground.  Although 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  two  circles  are  identical,  the  irra- 
diation of  rays  from  the  white  circle  makes  this  appear  the 
larger.  In  a  circle  with  one  haK  black  and  the  other  white, 
the  white  portion  will  appear  larger  for  the  same  reason. 
This  deception  increases  sensibly  when  we  look  steadUy  at 
the  object.  These  phenomena  are  due  to  what  has  been 
called  by  physiologists  irradiation ;  and  their  explanation  is 
very  simple.  It  is  probable  that  luminous  impressions  are 
never  confined  absolutely  to  those  parts  of  the  retina  upon 
which  the  rays  of  light  directly  impinge,  but  that  the  sensi- 
tive elements  immediately  contiguous  are  always  more  or  less 
involved.  In  looking  at  powerfully  iQuminated  objects,  the 
irradiation  is  considerable,  as  compared  with  objects  which 
send  fewer  luminous  rays  to  the  eye. 

In  experiments  analogous  to  those  just  described,  made 
with  strongly  colored  objects,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
border  of  irradiation  takes  a  color  complementary  to  that  of 
the  object  itself.  This  is  particularly  well  marked  when  the 
objects  are  steadily  looked  at  for  some  time.  Illustrations  of 
this  point  also  are  very  simple.  If  we  looked  fixedly  at  a 
red  spot  or  figure  on  a  white  ground,  we  soon  see  surrounding 
the  red  object  a  faint  areola  of  a  pale  green  ;  or,  if  the  image 
be  yellow,  the  areola  will  appear  pale  blue.  These  appear- 
ances have  been  called  accidental  areolae. 

Movements  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  resting,  by 
its  posterior  portion,  upon  a  bed  of  adipose  tissue,  which  is 
never  absent,  even  in  extreme  emaciation.  Outside  of  the 
sclerotic,  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  or 
capsule  of  Tenon,  which  is  useful  in  maintaining  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  globe.    This  fibrous  membrane  surrounds  the 
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posterior  two-tliirds  of  the  globe,  and  is  loosely  attached  to 
the  sclerotic.  It  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  posteriorly, 
and  by  the  tendons  of  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  in  front,  being  reflected  over  these  muscles.  It  is 
also  continuous  with  the  palpebral  ligaments  and  is  attached 
by  two  tendinous  bands  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  angles  of  the  lids. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  globe  are  six  in  number  for 
each  eye.  These  are,  the  external  and  internal  recti,  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  recti,  and  the  two  oblique  muscles.  The 
four  recti  muscles  and  the  superior  oblique  arise  posteriorly 
from  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  The  recti  pass  directly  forward 
by  the  sides  of  the  globe  and  are  inserted  by  short,  tendinous 
bands  into  the  sclerotic,  at  a  distance  of  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
superior  oblique,  or  trochlearis  muscle  passes  along  the  upper 
and  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  to  a  point  near  the  inner  angle. 
It  here  presents  a  rounded  tendon,  which  passes  through  a 
ring,  or  pulley  of  fibro-cartilage ;  and  it  is  from  this  point 
that  its  action  is  exerted  upon  the  globe.  From  the  pulley, 
or  trochlea,  the  tendon  becomes  flattened^  passes  outward  and 
backward  beneath  the  superior  rectus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic,  about  midway  between  the  superior  and  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  just  behind  the  equator  of  the  globe.  The 
inferior  oblique  muscle  arises  just  within  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit,  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes 
around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe,  beneath  the  inferior 
rectus  and  between  the  extemar  rectus  and  the  eyeball,  tak- 
ing a  direction  outward  and  slightly  backward.  Its  tendon  is 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the 
superior  oblique.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  muscles 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  • 

The  various  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  easily  under- 
stood by  a  study  of  the  associated  movements  of  the  muscles 
just  enumerated,  at  least,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  eyes  are  directed 
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toward  any  particular  object  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  centre  of  exact  vision  is  in  the  fovea ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  in  order  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  it  within  the  axes  of  vision  of  both  eyes.    As  the 


Fig.  8. 


^ 


Mnsdes  of  the  eyeball.— 1.  attachment  of  tho  tendon  connected  with  the  Inferior  rectus,  Inter- 
nal rectus,  and  external  rectus;  2,  external  rectus  divided  and  turned  downvrard  to  expose 
the  inferior  rectus;  8,  internal  rectus;  4,  inferior  rectus;  5,  superior  rectus;  6,  superior 
obfique :  7,  pulley  and  reflected  portion  of  the  superior  oblique ;  S,  inferior  oblique ;  9,  leva- 
tor palpebri  sup«ioris:  lU,  10,  middle  portion  of  the  levator  palpe^ri  superions;  11,  optio 
serre.    (Sappbt,  DnMi  cTanatomie^  Faria,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  118.) 


globe  is  so  balanced  in  the  orbit  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation, 
within  certain  limits,  in  every  direction,  we  have  only  to 
note  the  exact  mode  of  action  of  each  of  the  muscles,  in 
order  to  comprehend  how  the  difEerent  movements  are  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  admit  that,  approxima- 
tively,  there  is  a  common  axis  of  rotation  for  each  pair  of 
muscles ;  but  the  movements  of  the  globe  have  been  studied 
much  more  minutely  than  this,  with  reference  particularly  to 
the  effects  of  paralysis  of  different  muscles.     The  points  thus 
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developed  are  interesting  and  important  in  their  pathological 
bearing,  but  the  intricate  mathematical  calculations  involved 
are  not  essential  to  our  comprehension  of  the  simple  acts  by 
which  the  axis  of  vision  is  moved  in  various  directions.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  exact  location  of  the  centre  of  ro- 
tation of  the  eye,  the  mathematical  f  ormulse  illustrating  what 
are  known  as  the  laws  of  rotation,  or  the  law  of  torsions,  es- 
pecially as  some  of  these  points  are  still  unsettled,  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  and  delicate  observations  of  Bonders, 
Helmholtz,  and  many  others.  In  the  admirable  work  of 
Helmholtz,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  we  find  the 
following  statement,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  our  study 
of  the  ocular  movements: 

"  By  the  diversified  combination  of  the  action  of  the  six 
muscles,  not  only  may  the  axis  of  the  eye  be  turned  in  all  di- 
rections, but  the  eye  may,  in  addition,  receive  movements  of 
rotation  around  this  axis.  If  we  have  assumed  for  each  pair 
of  muscles  a  common  axis  of  rotation,  it  is  that  this  supposi- 
tion seems  admissible,  at  least  as  a  first  approximation,  and 
that  it  simplifies  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  examination  of 
the  movements  which  the  muscles  of  the  eye  have  to  per- 
form."» 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  six  ocidar  muscles  is  confined  to  the  movements 
of  rotation  and  torsion  of  the  globe.  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
human  subject,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  protrusion  of  the  eye, 
from  general  relaxation  of  these  muscles,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  a  combined  action  of  the  four  recti  muscles,  to  re- 
tract the  globe  in  the  orbit ;  *  but  those  who  have  operated 
upon  the  eyes  assert  positively  that  this  statement  is  erro- 
neous; and  that  the  globe  is  almost  always  suddenly  and 
powerfully  drawn  within  the  orbit  when  a  painful  impression 
is  made  upon  the  cornea.  This  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  by  ophthalmic  surgeons." 

1  HsLXBOLTZ,  Optique  phytiologique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  41. 

'  Helmholtz,  op,  cit.^  p.  596.         *  Oral  communication  from  Prof.  Noves. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  line  of  vision  may  be  turned  by 
a  voluntary  effort  varies  in  different  individuals,  even  when 
the  eyes  are  perfectly  normal.  In  myopic  eyes,  the  centre 
of  rotation  is  deeper  in  the  orbit  than  normal,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  possible  deviation  of  the  visual  line  is  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  Helmholtz  states  that,  in  his  own  person, 
with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  is  capable  of  making,  he  can 
move  the  line  of  vision  in  the  horizontal  plane  to  the  extent 
of  about  fifty  degrees,  and,  in  the  vertical  plane,  about  forty- 
five  degrees ;  but  he  adds  that  these  extreme  rotations  are 
very  forced,  and  that  they  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  length 
of  time.*  It  is  probable  that  we  seldom  move  the  eyeball  in 
any  direction  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  direction 
of  the  visual  line  being  more  easily  accomplished  by  move- 
ments of  the  head. 

Action  of  the  Recti  Mvscles. — The  action  of  the  recti, 
particularly  the  internal  and  external,  is  quite  simple. 

The  internal  and  the  external  recti  rotate  the  globe  upon 
a  vertical  axis,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
The  isolated  action  of  these  muscles,  particularly  the  external 
rectus,  is  often  illustrated  in  certain  forms  of  paralysis,  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
cranial  nerves.* 

The  superior  and  the  inferior  recti  rotate  the  globe  upon 
an  horizontal  axis,  which  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  but  is  inclined  from  the  nasal  side  slightly  back- 
ward. The  line  which  serves  as  the  axis  of  rotation  for  these 
muscles  forms  an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees  with  the 
axis  of  the  globe ; '  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, their  action  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  internal  and 
external  recti.     The  insertion  of  the  superior  rectus  is  such^ 

^  Helkboltz,  Optique  physiologiquey  Paris,  1867,  p.  698. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  nerves  of 
the  eyeball,  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol  iv..  Nervous  System,  p.  128,  et  seg, 

•  Helmholtz,  op.  cU.^  p.  40. 
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that  when  it  contracts,  the  pupil  is  directed  upward  and  in- 
ward, the  inferior  rectus  directing  the  pupil  downward  and 
inward. 

The  above  represents  the  simple,  isolated  action  of  each 
pair  of  recti  muscles ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  without  ne- 
cessarily involving  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  the 
globe  may- be  made  to  perform  an  immense  variety  of  rota- 
tions, and  the  line  of  vision  may  be  turned  in  nearly  every 
direction,  by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles  alone. 

Action  of  the  OhUque  Musdea, — ^Although  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  concerning  the  exact  mode  of  action 
of  the  oblique  muscles,  their  mechanism  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  pretty  well  settled,  at  least  as  regards  the  human 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  suflScient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  assume  that  the  superior  and  the  inferior  oblique 
muscles  act  as  direct  antagonists  to  each  other.  The  next 
point  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  globe  with  reference  to  the  action  of  these  muscles.  The 
most  exact,  recent  measurements  show  that  this  axis  is  hori- 
zontal, and  that  it  has  an  oblique  direction,  from  before  back- 
ward and  from  without  inward.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  oblique  muscles  with  the  axis  of  the 
globe  is  thirty-five  degrees ;  and  the  angle  between  the  axis 
of  the  oblique  muscles  and  the  axis  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior recti  muscles  is  seventy-five  degrees.* 

Given  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  its  contraction.  As  this  muscle,  passing 
obliquely  backward  and  forward  over  the  globe,  acts  from 
the  pulley  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  its  insertion 
just  behind  the  anterior  half  of  the  globe  on  its  external  and 
superior  surface  (see  Fig.  8),  it  must  rotate  the  globe  so  as  to 
direct  the  pupil  downward  and  outward. 

The  inferior  oblique,  passing  outward  and  slightly  back- 

*  Helvholtz,  Optique  physiolo^qtte,  Paris,  1867,  p.  41. 
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ward  under  the  globe,  acts  from  its  origin  at  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  its  insertion, 
which  is  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique. 
This  muscle  rotates  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the  pupil  up- 
ward and  outward. 

The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  seems  to  be  specially 
connected  with  the  movements  of  torsion  of  the  globe.*  It  is 
necessary  to  distinct,  single  vision  with  both  eyes,  that  the 
images  should  be  formed  upon  exactly  corresponding  points 
on  the  retina,  and  that  they  should  bear,  for  the  two  eyes, 
corresponding  relations  to  the  perpendicular.  Thus  it  is  that, 
when  the  head  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  twisted 
upon  an  oblique,  antero-posterior  axis,  as  can  be  readily  ob- 
served if  we  watch  little  spots  upon  the  iris  during  these 
movements. 

The  superior  oblique  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  single  nerve, 
the  patheticus.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  inferior 
oblique  acts  without  its  antagonist,  and  the  eyeball  is  immov- 
able, as  far  as  the  twisting  of  the  globe,  just  described,  is^ 
concerned.  When  the  head  is  moved  toward  the  shoulder, 
the  globe  cannot  rotate  to  maintain  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  other  eye,  and  we  have  double  vision. 
This  point  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
the  physiology  of  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball  *  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  corresponding  points  in  the  retina." 

Associated  Action  of  the  Different  Muscles  of  the  Eye- 
laU. — ^It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  after  the  description 
just  given  of  the  actions  of  the  individual  muscles  of  the 
globe,  that  their  contractions  may  be  associated,  so  as  to  pro- 

'  We  use  the  word  torsion  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  rotation.  By 
torsion,  we  mean  the  twisting  of  the  eyeball  upon  the  axis  of  the  oblique  mus- 
cles, as  a  wheel  would  turn  upon  an  axle,  maintaining,  in  this  way,  a  constant 
and  exact  relation,  for  the  two  eyes,  between  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  me- 
ridian. We  make  this  explanation  for  the  reason  that  torsion  is  a  word  not 
commonly  used  by  English  writers.    It  corresponds  to  Raddrehung^  in  German. 

*  See  vol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  186.  •  See  page  119. 
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duce  an  infinite  variety  of  movements.  We  have  no  con- 
sciousness, under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  muscular 
action  by  which  the  globe  is  rotated  and  twisted  in  various 
directions,  except  that,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  we  direct  the 
visual  line  toward  different  objects.  By  a  strong  effort,  we 
can  make  the  eyes  converge  by  contracting  both  internal 
recti,  and  some  persons  can  produce  extreme  divergence  by 
using  both  external  recti;  but  this  is  abnormal. 

In  looking  at  distant  objects,  the  axes  of  vision  are  prac- 
tically parallel.  When  we  look  at  near  objects,  the  effort  of 
accommodation  is  attended  with  the  amount  of  convergence 
necessary  to  bring  the  visual  axes  to  bear  upon  identical 
points.  In  looking  aroimd  at  different  objects,  we  move  the 
head  more  or  less,  rotating  and  twisting  the  globes  in  various 
directions.  In  the  movements  of  the  globes  vertically,  the 
axes  are  kept  parallel,  or  at  the  proper  angle,  by  the  internal 
and  external  recti,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  upon 
the  two  sides  act  together.  In  rotating  the  globe  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  upon  a  vertical  axis,  the  external  rectus 
upon  one  side  acts  with  the  internal  rectus  upon  the  other. 
In  the  movements  of  torsion  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis, 
there  must  be  an  associated  action  of  the  oblique  muscles 
and  the  recti.  We  quote  from  Longet  the  following,  as  illus- 
trative of  this  combination  of  action : 

"  If  the  eyes  be  directed  obliquely  upward  and  to  the  left, 
the  vertical  meridians  of  the  two  eyes  are  parallel  and  in- 
clined from  left  to  right,  for  the  left  eye,  outward,  and  for 
the  right  eye,  inward.  The  movement  of  the  left  eye  up- 
ward and  to  the  left,  or  outward,  necessitates  a  contraction  of 
the  superior  rectus,  the  external  rectus,  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles.  As  regards  the  right  eye,  also  directed  up- 
ward and  to  the  left,  that  is  to  say,  inward,  this  is  moved  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  internal 
rectus,  and  the  inferior  oblique."  * 

We  have  given  the  above  quotation  simply  to  illustrate  a 

^  LoNOBT,  Traiti  de  phydologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii,  p.  928. 
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combination  of  action  of  three  muscles  for  each  eye,  the  only 
difference  in  binocular  vision  being  that  in  one  eye  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  brought  into  play,  while  the  internal  rectus 
acts  upon  the  opposite  side.  Reversing  this  action  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  recti>  we  have  the  action  which  directs 
the  pupil  upward  and  to  the  right.  K  we  substitute  for  the 
superior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique,  the  inferior  rectus 
and  the  superior  oblique,  we  have  the  pupil  directed  down- 
ward, and  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal rectus  upon  either  side  is  brought  into  action. 

One  important  point,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our 
study  of  the  associated  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe, 
relates  to  the  combined  movements  of  the  two  eyes.  We 
have  already  seen  that  perfect  binocular  vision  is  possible 
only  when  impressions  are  made  upon  exactly  corresponding 
points  in  the  retina  of  each  eye.*  K  one  eye  be  deviated  in 
the  horizontal  plane,  the  points  no  longer  correspond,  and 
there  is  double  vision,  the  same  as  if  two  impressions  were 
made  upon  one  retina ;  for  when  the  impressions  exactly  corr^ 
spond,  the  two  retinae  act  practically  as  a  single  organ.  The 
same  is  true  in  deviation  of  the  globe  in  the  vertical  plane. 
If  we  suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  retina  is 
square,  it  is  evident  that  a  torsion,  or  twisting  of  one  globe 
upon  an  antero-posterior  axis  {Baddrehv/ng)  must  be  attended 
with  an  analogous  movement  of  the  other  globe,  in  order  to 
bring  the  visual  rays  to  bear  upon  the  corresponding  points ; 
in  other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  assumed  square  of  the 
retina  must  be  exactly  the  same  for  the  two  eyes,  or  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  corresponding  points  would  be  disturbed, 
and  we  should  have  double  vision.  When  we  clearly  under- 
stand that  deviation  of  one  eye  in  the  horizontal  or  the  ver- 
tical plane  disturbs  the  relation  of  the  corresponding  points, 
which  is  sufficiently  easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  a  devia- 
tion from  exact  coincidence  of  action  in  torsion  of  the  globes, 
twists,  as  it  were,  the  corresponding  points,  so  that  their  rela- 

^  See  page  119. 
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tion  is  also  disturbed,  we  can  see  that  the  varied  movements 
of  the  globes,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  recti  and  oblique 
muscles,  must  correspond  for  each  eye,  in  the  movements  of 
torsion  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis,  as  well  as  in  movements 
of  rotation  upon  the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  axis. 

We  cannot  go  more  elaborately  into  the  various  combina- 
tions of  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  without  giving 
the  subject  more  prominence  than  is  desirable  in  a  general 
treatise  on  physiology.  These  questions  are  minutely  studied 
by  Helmholtz,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferred.' 

Parts  for  the  Protection  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  orbit,  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  receives  the  eyeball,  the  ocular  muscles,  the  muscle 
of  the  upper  lid,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  part  of  the  lachrymal 
apparatus,  and  contains,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  adipose 
tissue,  which  latter  never  disappears,  even  in  extreme  maras- 
mus. The  bony  walls  of  this  cavity  protect  the  globe  and 
lodge  the  parts  above  enumerated.  The  internal,  or  nasal 
wall  of  the  orbit  projects  considerably  beyond  the  external 
wall,  so  that  the  extent  of  vision  is  far  greater  in  the  outward 
than  in  the  inward  direction.  As  the  globe  is  more  exposed 
to  accidental  injury  from  an  outward  direction,  the  external 
wall  of  the  orbit  is  strong,  while  the  bones  which  form  its 
internal  wall  are  comparatively  fragile.  The  upper  semi- 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  the  superciliary  ridge,  is  provided 
with  short,  stiflE  hairs,  the  eyebrows,  which  serve  to  shade  the 
eye  from  excessive  light  and  to  protect  the  eyelids  from  per- 
spiration from  the  forehead. 

The  eyelids  are  folds  of  very  thin  integument,  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane,  the  conjunctiva.  The  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue  is  thin  and  loose,  and  is  entirely  free  from  fat. 
It  presents  nimierous  short  papillse  and  small  sudoriparous 
glands.  At  the  borders  of  the  lids,  are  short,  stiff,  curved 
hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows,  the  eyelashes,  or  cilia, 
>  Helmholtz,  Optique  phi/9ioloffique,  Paris,  1867. 
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Those  of  the  upper  lid  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than 
the  lower  cilia.  The,  curve  of  the  lashes  is  from  the  eyeball. 
They  serve  to  protect  the  globe  from  dust,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  shade  the  eye. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  small,  elongated,  semilunar  plates, 
extending  from  the  edges  of  the  lids  toward  the  margin  of 
the  orbit.  Their  length  is  about  an  inch.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  upper  cartilage  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lower  cartilage 
measures  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  At  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye,  is  a  small,  delicate  ligament,  or  tendon,  the  tendo 
palpebrarum,  which  is  attached  to  the  lachrymal  groove  in- 
ternally, passes  outward,  and  divides  into  two  lamellae,  which 
are  attached  to  the  two  tarsal  cartilages.  At  the  outer  can- 
thus,  the  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  malar  bone  by  the  ex- 
ternal tarsal  ligament.  The  tarsal  cartilages  receive  an  addi- 
tional support  from  the  palpebral  ligament,  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane, attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  convex 
border  of  the  cartilages,  and  lying  beneath  the  orbicularis 
muscle.  This  membrane  is  strongest  near  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eye. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  partly 
embedded  in  them  and  lying  just  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
are  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  structure  and  functions  of 
these  glands  have  already  been  considered  in  connection  with 
secretion.*  They  produce  an  oily  fluid,  which  smears  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  and  prevents  the  overflow  of  tears. 

Musdes  which  open  and  dose  the  EyeUds. — ^Leaving  out 
the  corrugator  supercilii,'  which  draws  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head downward  and  inward,  we  have  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, which  closes  the  lids,  and  the  levator  palpebrse  supe- 
rioris,  which  raises  the  upper  lid.  The  tensor  tarsi,  called 
the  muscle  of  Homer,  is  a  very  thin,  delicate  muscle,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  deep  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  Con- 
^  See  vol  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  62. 
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sidering  this  as  a  distinct  muscle,  it  consists  of  two  delicate 
slips,  which  pass  from  either  eyelid  behind  the  lachrymal  sac, 
uniting  here  to  go  to  its  attachment  at  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  lachrymal  bone.  When  this  acts  with  the  orbicularis, 
it  compresses  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  close- 
ly attached  to  the  skin,  surrounding  the  free  margin  of  the 
lids,  and  extending  a  short  distance  over  the  bones,  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle  may  be  described  as 
aiising  from  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  the  surface  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  internal  an- 
gular process  of  the  os  f  rontis.  From  this  origin  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  its  fibres  pass  elliptically  around  the  fissure 
of  the  lids,  as  above  indicated.  Its  action  is  to  close  the  lids. 
In  the  ordinary,  moderate  contraction  of  this  muscle,  only 
the  upper  lid  is  moved ;  but,  in  forcible  contraction,  the  lower 
lid  moves  slightly  and  the  lids  are  drawn  toward  the  nose. 
In  facial  palsy,  or  when  the  temporo-facial  branch  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  paralyzed,  this  muscle 
cannot  act,  and  it  is  impossible  to  close  the  eye. 

The  levator  palpebrse  superioris  is  situated  within  the 
orbit.  It  arises  from  a  point  a  little  above  and  in  front  of 
the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the'  orbit,  passes  forward 
above  the  eyeball,  and  spreads  into  a  thin  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  tarsal  carti- 
lage. Its  evident  action  is  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  It  is  ani- 
mated by  filaments  from  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves ; 
and,  when  this  nerve  is  paralyzed,  we  Have  permanent  falling 
of  the  upper  lid,  or  blepharoptosis.  This  muscle  and  its  re- 
lations are  shown  in  Fig.  8,  page  131. 

In  the  act  of  opening  the  eyes,  the  levator  muscles  alone 
are  brought  into  play.  Closing  of  the  lids  is  accomplished 
by  the  orbicular  muscles.  Both  of  these  sets  of  muscles  act 
to  a  great  extent  without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  The 
eyes  are  kept  open  almost  involuntarily,  except  in  extreme 
fatigue ;  though,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act,  the  lids  are 
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closed.  Nevertheless  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  an  effort  in 
keeping  the  eyes  open,  in  our  waking  moments,  and  we  re- 
quire an  effort  to  close  the  eyes.  During  sleep,  the  eyes  are 
closed  and  the  globes  are  turned  upward.  The  contractions 
of  the  orbicular  muscles  which  take  place  in  winking  are 
usually  involuntary.  This  act  occurs  at  short  intervals,  and 
is  useful  in  spreading  the  lachrymal  secretion  over  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  globes.  The  action  of  both  sets  of 
muscles  is  usually  synametrical,  though  we  may  educate  them 
so  as  to  close  one  eye  while  the  other  is  kept  open.  The 
action  of  the  orbicularis  is  so  far  removed  from  th^  control 
of  the  will,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  touched  or 
irritated,  or  when  the  impression  of  light  produces  intense 
pain,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  open. 

Conjunctival  Mucous  Membrane, — The  entire  inner  sur- 
face of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  forward  from  the  inner  periph- 
ery of  the  lids  over  the  eyeball.  The  membrane  lining  the 
lids  is  called  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  that  covering 
the  eyeball,  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  latter  presents  a 
sclerotic  and  a  corneal  portion.  The  membrane  presents  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  fold,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
globe.  In  the  superior  conjunctival  fold,  are  numerous  glan- 
dular follicles,  or  accessory  lachrymal  glands,  which  secrete  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball.  These  are  generally  described  as  forming  a  portion 
of  \;he  lachrymal  gland.  At  the  inner  canthus,  there  is  a  ver- 
tical fold,  the  plica  semilunaris,  with  a  reddish,  spongy  eleva- 
tion at  its  inner  portion,  called  the  caruncula  lacrymalis.  The 
caruncula  presents  a  collection  of  follicular  glands,  with  a  few 
delicate  hairs  on  its  surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  continuous 
with  the  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  puncta  lacry- 
malia,  and  the  Meibomian  glands.  Beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
except  in  the  corneal  portion,  is  a  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reddish,  thicker  than  the 
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ocular  portion,  furrowed,  and  presents  small,  isolated  papillsB 
near  the  borders  of  the  lids,  which  increase  in  number  and 
size  toward  the  folds.  This  portion  of  the  membrane  pre- 
sents large  capillary  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  cells  of  flattened  epithelium.  The  scle- 
rotic portion  is  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  has  no  papillae.  It 
is  covered  by  conical  and  rounded  epithelial  cells,  which  pre- 
sent from  two  to  four  layers.  Over  the  cornea,  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  sclerotic  portion  is  continued  in  delicate,  trans- 
parent layers,  without  a  distinct  basement  membrane. 

The  nerves  of  the  ocular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  folds  have  a  peculiar  termination  in  simple  bulbs,  ob- 
served by  Krause,  which  have  already  been  described.*  This 
appearance  of  bulbs  is  thought  by  some  to  be  artificial  and 
due  to  extravasation  of  myeline  in  making  the  prepara- 
tions; but  they  are  regarded  as  true  bulbs  by  many  high 
authorities.' 

The  Lachrymal  Ajpparatu%. — The  eyeball  is  constantly 
bathed  in  a  thin,  watery  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  is  spread  over  the  globe  by  the  movements  of 
the  lids  and  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  prevented,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  from  overflowing  upon  the  cheek,  by  the  Mei- 
bomian secretion.  The  excess  of  this  fluid  is  collected  into 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  is  carried  into  the  nose  by  the  na- 
sal duct.  The  lachrymal  gland,  the  lachrymal  canals,  duct, 
and  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  constitute  the  lachrymal  appa- 
ratus. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  an  ovoid,  flattened  gland  of  the 
racemose  variety,  resembling  the  salivary  glands  in  its  gen- 
eral structure.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  and  is 
lodged  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  bones  of  the  orbit  at  its 
upper  and  outer  portion.    It  is  closely  attached  to  the  perios- 

'  See  vol.  iv.,  NeirouB  System,  p.  42. 

*  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Hitiohgiiy  The  Xew  Syden- 
ham Society,  London,  1873,  vol  iii.,  p.  468,  et  $eq. 
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teum  by  its  upper  surface,  and  is  moulded  below  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  globe.  Its  anterior  portion  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  well-marked  groove,  is  comparatively  thin,  and 
adheres  to  the  upper  lid.  It  presents  from*  six  to  eight,  usu- 
ally seven,  ducts,  which  form  a  row  of  openings  into  the  con- 
junctival fold.  Five  or  six  of  these  orifices  are  situated  above 
the  outer  canthus  and  two  or  three  open  below.  In  its  mi- 
nute structure,  this  gland  presents  no  points  of  special  physi- 
ological interest  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  racemose 
glands.  It  receives  nervous  filaments  from  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  and  the  sympathetic 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  excess  of  tears  is  conducted 
into  the  nose  begins  by  two  little  points,  situated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  and  the  lower  lid,  near  the  inner  canthus, 
called  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  which  present  each  a  minute 
orifice.  These  points  lead  respectively  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower  lachrymal  canals,  which  together  surround  the  ca- 
runcula  lacrymalis.  At  the  inner  angle,  just  beyond  the  ca- 
runcula,  the  two  canals  join,  to  empty  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
which  is  the  dilated  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct.  The 
duct  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  empties  into  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  taking  a  direction  nearly  vertical, 
inclined  slightly  outward  and  backward.  This  portion  of 
the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  fibrous  and  is  lined  by  a  reddish 
mucous  membrane,  which  presents  several  well-marked  folds. 
Near  the  puncta,  are  two  folds,  one  for  each  lachrymal  canal. 
Another  pair  of  folds  exists  near  the  horizontal  portions  of 
the  canals.  At  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  nose,  is  an 
overhanging  fold  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  These 
folds  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  fluid  from  the 
lachrymal  canals  and  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  nose.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  canals  is  covered  by  a 
flattened  epithelium,  like  that  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  lach- 
rymal sac  and  duct  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium  of  the  nose.  The  disposition  of  the  apparatus 
just  described  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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17ie  Tears. — The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands  is 
constant,  thongh  the  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  increased  un- 
der various  conditions.     The  actual  amount  of  the  secretion 

has  never  been  estimated.  Dur- 
ing sleep,  it  is  much  diminished ; 
and,  when  the  eyes  are  open,  the 
quantity  is  just  sufficient  to  mois- 
ten the  eyeball,  the  excess  being 
carried  into  the  nose  so  gradually 
that  this  process  is  not  appreci- 
ated. That  this  drainage  of  the 
excess  of  tears  takes  place  is 
shown  by  cases  of  obstruction  of 
the  nasal  duct,  when  the  liquid  con- 
stantly overflows  upon  the  cheeks, 
producing  considerable  inconve- 
nience. 

The  mechanism  of  the  action 
of  the  excretory  lachrymal  appa- 
ratus is  quite  simple,  though  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  It  is  probable  that  the 
openings  at  the  puncta  lacryma- 
lia  take  up  the  liquid  like  delicate  pipettes,  this  action  being 
aided  by  the  movements  in  winking,  by  which,  when  the 
lids  are  closed,  the  points  are  compressed  and  turned  back- 
ward, opening  and  drawing  in  the  tears  when  the  lids  are 
opened.  It  is  possible  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  compressed 
in  the  act  of  winking,  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscle  of 
Homer,  and  that  this,  while  it  empties  the  sac,  may,  in  the 
subsequent  relaxation,  assist  the  introduction  of  liquid  from 
the  orbit. 

We  know  very  little  with  regard  to  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  tears,  beyond  the  analysis  made  many  years  ago 
by  Frerichs.  According  to  this  observer,  the  following  is 
the  composition  of  the  lachrymal  secretion : 


Lachiymal  canalA,  lachnrmal  sac,  and 
nasal  canaU  opened  by  their  ante- 
rior portion.— 1,  walla  of  the  lach- 
rymal  paaaagea,  smooth  and  adhe- 
rent; 2,  2.  walls  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  presentinfr  delicate  folds  of  the 
mncons  membrane;  8,  a  similar 
fold  belonging  to  the  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane.  (Sappct,  D^iU 
iTanatamU^  Paris,  1871,  tome  UL, 
p.  708.) 
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Comjposition  of  the  TeavB? 

Water 99060     to      98700 

EpitheKum 1*40      "  8*20 

Albumen 0*80      "  1*00 

Chloride  of  sodium, 
Alkaline  phosphates, 
Earthy  phosphates, 
Mucus, 
Fat, 


7*20      **  8-80 


1000-00  1000-00 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  tears  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. The  liquid  is  perfectly  clear,  colorless,  of  a  saltish 
taste  and  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  The  albumen  given  in 
the  table  is  called  by  some  authors,  lachrymine,  thrsenine,  or 
dacryoline.'  This  substance,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  re- 
sembles mucus  in  many  regards,  and  is  probably  secreted  by 
the  conjunctiva  and  not  by  the  lachrymal  glands.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  mucus  in  being  coagulated  by  water.* 

The  secretion  of  tears  is  readily  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system.  Aside  from  the  increased  flow  of  this  secre- 
tion from  emotional  causes,  which  probably  operate  through 
the  sympathetic,  a  hypersecretion  almost  immediately  follows 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  or  of 
the  nose.  The  same  result  follows  violent  muscular  effort, 
laughing,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  The  secretion  of , tears 
under  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflex.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  Magendie  transfixed  with  a  needle 
the  lachrymal  nerve  in  a  man,  and  passed  through  it  a  feeble 
galvanic  current,  producing  an  excessive  flow  of  tears.*  The 
action  in  this  case  was  undoubtedly  reflex. 

'  Fberichb,  ThrdiMMecretion^  in  Wagner,  Sandworterbvch  der  Phytiologie^ 
Braunschweig,  1846,  Bd.  iii.,  Erste  Abtheilung,  S.  618. 

*  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  Chimie  anat(miique^  Paris,  1868,  tome  ill,  p.  462. 

*  See  voL  iiL,  Secretion,  p.  66. 

*  Magendie,  Pricia  elhnenlaire  de  phytUlo^ey  Paris,  1886,  tome  I,  p.  69, 
note. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AUDITORY  NERVES — ^TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE   EAR. 

Physiological  anatomy  of  the  auditory  nerves — General  properties  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves — ^Effects  of  galvanic  currents  passed  through  the  ear-— Topo- 
graphical anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  sound — ^The 
external  ear — G^eral  arrangement  of  the  parts  composing  the  middle  ear 
— ^Anatomy  of  the  tympanum — Arrangement  of  the  ossicleis  of  the  ear — 
Muscles  of  the  middle  ear— Mastoid  cells — ^Eustachian  tube— Muscles  of 
the  Eustachian  tube — ^Mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  and  of  the  Eu- 
stachian tube — General  arrangement  of  the  bony  labyrinth. 

The  general  considerations  introductory  to  the  study  of 
vision  are  equally  applicable  to  the  physiology  of  hearing. 
The  impressions  of  sound  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  spe- 
cial nerves ;  but,  in  order  that  these  impressions  shall  reach 
these  nerves  so  as  to  be  properly  appreciated,  a  complex  ac- 
cessory apparatus  is  required^  the  integrity  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  perfect  audition.  The  study  of  the  arrangement  and 
action  of  these  accessory  parts  is  even  more  important  and  is 
far  more  intricate  than  the  study  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
The  latter  simply  convey  the  impressions  to  the  brain,  by  a 
mechanism  analogous  to  that  of  general  nervous  conduction, 
the  essential  character  of  which  is  not  fully  understood.  The 
auditory  nerves  conduct  impressions  of  sound,  as  the  optic 
nerves  conduct  impressions  of  light ;  and  this  statement  ex- 
presses the  extent  of  our  positive  knowledge ;  but  there  is  an 
elaborate  apparatus  by  which  the  waves  are  collected,  con- 
veyed to  a  membrane  capable  of  vibration,  and  finally  car- 
ried to  the  nerves,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  intensity  and  the  varied  qualities  of  sound. 

Our  positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  auditory  ap- 
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paratus  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
eye,  nor  do  we  as  yet  nnderstand  so  clearly  the  physiological 
relations  of  many  points  developed  by  late  anatomical  re- 
searches ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to 
consider  the  structure  of  the  ear  as  fully  as  we  have  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  restricting  ourselves,  as  we  have  done, 
to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  parts.  "With  this  end  in 
view,  we  diaU  take  up  fully  the  following  points : 

1.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  general  properties 
of  the  auditory  nerves 

2.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to 
the  correct  appreciation  of  sound. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sonorous  vibrations,  as 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  audition. 

4  The  physiological  action  of  different  parts  of  the  au- 
ditory apparatus. 

PhysidlogicaL  Anatomy  of  the  Avditory  Nerves, — The 
auditory  nerve  constitutes  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  Willis.  The  origin  of  this  nerve  can  easily  be  traced 
to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  presents  two 
roots.  The  external,  or  superficial  root,  sometimes  called  the 
posterior  root,  can  be  seen  usually  without  preparation.  This 
consists  of  from  five  to  seven  grayish  filaments,  which  decus- 
sate in  the  median  line,  and  pass  outward,  winding  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  around  the  restif orm  body.  The  deep  root 
consists  of  numerous  distinct  filaments,  arising  from  the  gray 
matter  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  two  or  three  of  which  pass  to 
the  median  line  to  decussate  with  corresponding  filaments  of 
the  opposite  side.  This  root  passes  around  the  restiform 
body  inward,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  medulla  is  encirded, 
as  it  were,  by  the  two  roots.  Passing  from  the  superior  and 
lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  applied  to  the  superior  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
faqiaL  It  then  passes  around  the  middle  i)eduncle  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  receives  a  process  from  the  arachnoid  mem- 
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brane,  whicli  envelops  it  in  a  common  sheath  with  the  facial. 
It  then  penetrates  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  In  its  course, 
it  receives  filaments  from  the  restiform  body,  and  possibly 
from  the  pons  Varolii.  Within  the  meatus,  the  nerve  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  the  anterior  being 
distributed  to  the  cochlea,  and  the  posterior,  to  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals.  The  distribution  of  these  branches 
will  be  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
internal  ear. 

The  color  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  grayish,  and  its  con- 
sistence is  soft,  thus  differing  from  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  and  resembling,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other  nerves 
of  special  sense.  On  the  external,  or  superficial  root,  is  a 
small  ganglioform  enlargement,  containing  fusiform  nerve- 
cells.  According  to  the  latest  researches,  the  filaments  of  the 
trunk  of  this  nerve  consist  of  very  large  axis-cylinders,  sur- 
rounded by  a  medullary  sheath,  but  having  no  tubular  mem- 
brane. In  the  course  of  these  fibres,  are  found  small,  nu- 
cleated ganglionic  enlargements.* 

General  Properties  of  the  Auditory  Nerves. — There  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  regards  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  that 
it  is  the  only  nerve  capable  of  receiving  and  conveying  to  the 
brain  the  special  impressions  produced  by  waves  of  sound ; 
but  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  determine,  whether  this 
nerve  be  endowed  also  with  general  sensibility.  Analogy 
with  most  of  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense  woidd  indi- 
cate that  the  auditory  nerves  are  insensible  to  ordinary  im- 
pressions ;  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  direct  experiments, 
made  many  years  ago.  Magendie  exposed,  in  a  rabbit,  the 
trunk  of  the  fifth,  and  the  auditory  nerve,  "  and,  whenever 
the  -fifth  pair  was  touched  as  lightly  as  possible,  there  was 
evidence  of  the  most  acute  sensibility,  while  the  animal  was 
passive  when  the  auditory  was  touched,  pressed,  or  even 

^  Waldetur,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  HiMogy^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  voL  iii.,  p.  169. 
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torn."  '  Analogous  observations  have  been  made  by  Valen- 
tin •  and  by  SchifE ;  *  but,  in  opposition  to  these,  is  a  stat^ 
ment  by  Brown-S6qnard,  that  the  degree  of  pain  produced 
by  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve  "  appears  to  be  as  con- 
siderable as  that  caused  by  a  similar  excitation  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve."*  This  bare  assertion,  however,  we  can 
hardly  accept  in  opposition  to  the  clear  results  of  previous 
experiments  and  the  analogy  with  observations  upon  tiie  other 
nerves  of  special  sense. 

The  phenomena  observed  during  the  passage  of  galvanic 
currents  through  the  auditory  nerves  have,  of  late  years, 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  old  experiment 
of  Volta,*  which  was  almost  immediately  confirmed  by  Hit- 
ter,* is  sufficiently  familiar,  and  is  often  quoted  as  showing 
that  galvanic  stimulation  of  these  nerves  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  sound;  but  the  facts  ascertained  leave  room  for 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  cur- 
rent A  careful  study  of  recent  observations  on  this  point 
renders  the  question  even  more  obscure ;  but,  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view,  we'  have  only  to  do  with  the 
effects  of  stimulating  the  auditory  nerves  in  health.  Leav- 
ing the  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of  galvanism  out  of 
the  question,  we  find  that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  fact  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  auditoiy 
nerv^  in  the  recent  experiments  with  the  galvanic  current. 
Brenner  observed  strong  sensations  of  sound  with  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  battery  in  the  auditory  passage  filled  with  water 

1  Magendix,  SuUe  de$  expirimcfs  tur  lea  fonctuma  de  la  cinquihne  paire  de 
nerfa, — Journal  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  814. 

'  Valbstin,  Lehrbwh  der  Phynologie,  Braunschweig,  1844,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  678. 
>  ScHiFF,  Lehrhuch  der  Phymologie,  Lahr,  1868-'69,  Bd.  L,  S.  899. 

*  Brown-S^quard,  Experimental  Reaearchea  applied  to  Phyaioloffy  and  Pathol- 
ogy, New  York,  1868,  p.  100. 

*  VoLTA,  On.  the  Electricity  excited  by  the  mere  Contact  of  conducting  Sub- 
atancea  of  different  kiftda. — Philoaophical  Tranaactiona^  London,  1800,  p.  427. 

*  RiTTER,  Verauche  und  Bemerkungtn  Ober  den  Galvaniamua  der  Voltaiachen 
Batteric—Annalen  der  Pkyaik,  Halle,  1801,  Bd.  vii.,  S.  468,  et  acq. 
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and  the  other  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  body/ 
When  the  cathode  was  placed  in  the  ear,  the  sound  was  heard 
at  the  making  of  the  current.  With  the  anode  in  the  ear, 
there  was  no  sound  at  the  making  of  the  current  or  during 
its  passage,  but  a  slight  sound  was  heard  at  the  breaking  of 
the  current.  These  phenomena  closely  resemble  those  pro- 
duced by  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  ordinary  motor 
nerves,  in  so  far  as  the  action  seemed  to  be  most  vigorous  at 
the  making  of  the  circuit,  with  the  direct  current,  and  at 
the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  with  the  inverse  current ;  for, 
when  the  cathode  is  placed  in  the  ear,  the  current  is  direct, 
following  the  course  of  the  nerve  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery,  and  vice  versa.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
writers  attribute  the  subjective  auditory  phenomena  ob- 
served by  Brenner  to  stimulation  of  branches  of  the  facial, 
and,  through  this  nerve,  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
middle  ear,  it  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to 
the  experiments  of  Chauveau  upon  the  action  of  the  direct 
and  the  inverse  current  upon  the  facial.*  Without  following 
out  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  detail,  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  study  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory  experiments 
of  Wreden,  to  become  convinced  that  the  subjective  auditory 
phenomena,  attributed  by  Brenner  and  others  to  irritation  of 
the  auditory  nerves,  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  middle  ear,  particularly  the  stapedius.  The  facts,  clinical 
and  experimental,  upon  which  this  view  is  based,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  cases  of  clonic  spasm  of  the  stapedius,  sensations 
of  sound  have  been  observed,  exactly  like  those  produced  by 
an  induced  current.  In  cases  of  complete  facial  paralysis  from 
otitis,  in  which  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve  coidd  be  posi- 
tively excluded,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  subjective  au- 
ditory sensations,  even  by  powerful  galvanization  by  a  cathe- 

*  Brenner,  Zur  Mektrophynolopis  und  EUkiropaihologie  dea  Nervm  acmlieus, 
— St.  Petershurger  medxeiniaehe  Zeiidchri/t,  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  Bd.  iy.,  S.  286, 
et  8€q. 

*  See  vol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  110. 
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ter  passed  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  or  by  the  external  meatus.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  well-established  clinical  observations,  mentioned  by 
Wreden,  which  sustain  the  theory  of  muscular  contraction, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  au« 
ditory  nerves.* 

The  facts  just  stated  show  that  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  production  of  impressions  of  sound  by  gal- 
vanic stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  while  it  appears, 
from  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited,  that  these 
nerves  are  not  endowed  with  general  sensibility.  The  re- 
sults, then,  as  regards  the  auditory  nerves,  are  simply  negBr 
tive.  Were  it  possible  to  expose  these  nerves  to  mechanical 
or  galvanic  stimulation,  in  the  human  subject,  without  in- 
volving other  parts,  we  might  arrive  at  some  definite  conclu- 
sion ;  but  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  experiment, 
it  must  be  admitted,  have  thus  far  proved  insurmountable. 

Tapoffraphical  Anatomy  of  the  Parts  essential  to  the  Appre- 
ciationof  Sornid. 

Perfect  audition  requires  the  anatomical  integrity  of  a 
very  complex  apparatus,  which,  for  convenience  of  anatom- 
ical description,  may  be  divided  into  the  external,  middle, 
and  internal  ear.  A  correct  appreciation  of  the  physiology 
of  these  parts  demands,  as  a  necessary  preparation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  physiological  anatomy : 

1.  The  external  ear  includes  the  pinna  and  the  external 

'  Wbxdkn,  BeUrUg^  ntr  Begrundvng  etner  Lehre  aber  die  dektrUche  Beizung 
der  Birmenmmkdn  dea  Ohre$, — 81,  FtUrdmrgtr  tMdicUiMche  ZeiUehrift^  St  Po- 
tersburg,  1871,  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  il,  S.  440. 

A  Yerj  full  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  with  copious  references, 
is  given  by  Wreden  {Mn  Fall  von  Verhrenmmg  der  PaukenhSfdey  etc — 8t,  Fe- 
tertiburger  tnodicinitehe  Zeiischri/t,  St  Petersburg,  18Y1,  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  i.,  Se- 
paratabdruck,  S.  86,  et  $eq.)  A  reply,  by  Schwartze,  to  the  experiments  and. 
conclusions  of  Brenner  is  published  in  the  Archiv  fUr  OhrenheUkunde^  WiLrtz- 
burg,  1864,  Bd.  i,  S.  44,  et  teg, ;  and  a  review  of  Brenner's  theory  and  the  reply 
of  Schwartze  was  published  byHagen,hi  1866.  {FraktUche  Beiirilffe  zur  Ohrm- 
heWcunde^  Leipzig,  1866.) 
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auditory  meatus,  which  is  closed  internally  by  the  membrana 
tympani. 

2.  The  middle  ear  includes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanimi, 
or  drum,  with  its  boundaries.  The  parts  here  to  be  described 
are,  the  membrana  tympani,  the  form  qf  the  tympanic  cavity, 
its  openings,  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear,  or  ossicles,  with  their  ligaments,  musdes,  and  nerves. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates,  by  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  with  the  pharynx  and  also  presents  0}>ening8 
into  the  mastoid  cells. 

3.  The  internal  ear  contains  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  It  includes  the  vestibule,  the  three  semi- 
circular canals,  and  the  cochlea,  which  together  form  the 
labyrinth. 

The  pinna  and  the  external  meatus  simply  conduct  the 
waves  of  sound  to  the  tympanum.  The  parts  entering  into 
the  structure  of  the  middle  ear  are  accessory,  and  are  analo- 
gous, in  their  functions,  to  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye. 
Structures  contained  in  the  labyrinth  constitute  the  true 
sensory  organ ;  and  these  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  au- 
ditory apparatus  as  the  retina  to  the  eye. 

The  External  Ear. — ^It  is  hardly  nfecessary  to  our  purpose 
to  describe  very  minutely  the  external  ear.  The  pinna,  or 
auricle,  is  that  portion  projecting  from  the  head,  which  first 
receives  the  waves  of  sound.  Beginning  externally,  we  have 
the  helix,  which  is  the  outer  ridge  of  the  pinna.  Just 
within  this,  is  a  groove,  called  the  fossa  of  the  helix.  This 
fossa  is  boimded  anteriorly  by  a  prominent  but  shorter 
ridge,  called  the  antihelix ;  and  above  the  concha,  between 
the  superior  portion  of  the  antihelix  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  helix,  is  a  shallow  fossa,  called  the  fossa  of  the  anti- 
helix. The  deep  fossa,  immediately  surrounding  the  open- 
ing of  the  meatus,  is  called  the  concha*  A  small  lobe  pro- 
jects posteriorly,  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concha, 
and  is  called  the  tragus ;  and  the  projection  at  the  lower  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  antihelix  is  called  the  antitragus.  The  fleshy, 
dependent  portion  of  the  pinna  is  called  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 

The  form  of  the  pinna  and  its  consistence  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  external  ear  except  the  lobide.  This  structure  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  another  volume.* 

The  integument  covering  the  ear  does  not  vary  much 
from  the  integument  of  the  general  surface.  It  is  thin, 
closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  possesses  small, 
rudimentary  hairs,  with  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  muscles  of  the  ear  are  not  important  in  the  human 
subject ;  and,  excluding  a  few  exceptional  cases,  they  are  not 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  extrinsic  muscles  are  the 
superior,  or  attolens,  the  anterior,  or  attrahens,  and  the  pos- 
terior, or  retrahens  auri.  In  addition,  there  are  the  six  small 
intrinsic  muscles,  situated  between  the  ridges  upon  the  car- 
tilaginous surface.  The  pinna  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
head  by  two  distinct  ligaments  and  a  few  delicate  ligamen- 
tous fibres. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  Its  course  is  somewhat  tortuous.  Passing 
from  without  inward,  its  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  up- 
ward, turning  abruptly  over  a  bony  prominence  near  the 
middle,  from  which  it  has  a  slightly  downward  direction  to 
the  membrana  tympani.  Its  general  course  is  from  without 
inward  and  slightly  forward.  The  inner  termination  of  the 
canal  is  the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  quite  oblique,  the 
upper  portion  being  inclined  outward,  so  that  the  inferior 
wall  of  the  meatus  is  considerably  longer  than  the  superior. 

The  walls  of  the  external  meatus  are  partly  cartilaginous 
and  fibrous,  and  partly  bony.  The  cartilaginous  and  fibrous 
portion  occupies  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  entire  length, 
and  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna 
with  fibrous  tissue.  About  the  lower  two-thirds  of  this  por- 
'  See  ToL  iii.,  Movements,  p.  488. 
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tion  of  the  canal  is  cartUaginons,  the  upper  third  being 
fibrous.  The  rest  of  the  tube  is  osseous,  and  is  a  little  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  cartilaginous  portion.  Around  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  canal,  with  tke  exception  of  its  supe- 
rior portion,  is  a  narrow  groove,  which  receives  the  greater 
portion  of  the  margin  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  skin  of  the  external  meatus  is  continuous  with  the 
integument  covering  the  pinna.  It  is  very  delicate,  becom- 
ing thinner  from  without  inward.  In  the  osseous  portion,  it 
adheres  very  closely  to  the  periosteum,  and,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  it  is  reflected  over  the  membrana  tympani,  forming 
its  outer  layer.  In  the  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  portion,  are 
numerous  short,  stiff  hairs,  with  sebaceous  glands  attached  to 
their  follicles,  and  the  coiled  tubes  known  bs  the  ceruminous 
glands.  The  structure  of  these  glands  and  the  properties 
and  composition  of  the  cerumen  have  abeady  been  described 
under  the  head  of  secretion.* 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  composing  the  Middle 
Ear. — ^Without  a  very  elaborate  and  minute  anatomical  de- 
scription, fully  illustrated  by  plates,  it  is  diflicult  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  very  complex 
apparatus  of  the  middle  and  the  internal  ear.  Such  a  mi- 
nute and  purely  anatomical  description  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  work,  where  it  is  desired  only  to  give  such  an  account 
of  the  anatomy  as  will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the 
physiology  of  the  ear,  reserving  for  special  description  cer- 
tain of  the  most  important  structures.  In  beginning  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  describing  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
middle  and  internal  ear,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  different  parts,  with  their  names.  This, 
with  a  careful  study  of  Figs.  10, 11, 12,  and  13,  can  hardly 
fail  to  greatly  facilitate  the  closer  investigation  of  the  more 
important  structures. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  constituting  the  external 
1  See  vol.  iii.,  Secretion,  pp.  60,  69. 
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ear  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  middle  ear  presents  a  narrow 
cavity,  Fig.  10,  (11),  of  irregular  shape,  situated  between  the 
external  ear  and  the  labyrinth,  in  the  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  The  general  arrangement  of  its  parts  is  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  The  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  formed 
by  the  membrana  tympani,Fig.  10,  (6).  This  membrane  is 
concave,  its  concavity  looking  outward,  and  oblique,  inclining 
usually  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  per- 
pendicular. This  angle,  however,  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.     The  roof  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly 

Fio.  10. 


Geneml  view  of  the  organ  of  hewlnff.-l,  pinna;  %  cavity  of  the  concha,  on  the  ^^to  c£ 
which  are  aeon  the  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  sebaceoua  glands:  8,  «rternal  auditory 
meatas:  4,  angular  projection  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concfta 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  canal:  5,  openings  of  the  oeruminous  glands,  the 
most  Internal  of  which  form  a  curved  Hne  which  corresponds  with  ?« J>««\°°J?^  ^^i*?® 
osseous  portion  of  the  external  meatus;  6,  membrana  tympani  and  the  elastic  fibrous 
membrane  which  forms  Its  border;  7,  anterior  portion  of  the  Incus;  8,  ™»"«Jf'  J; 
handle  of  the  malleus  applied  to  the  Internal  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  wtiicn  it 
draws  inward  toward  the  protection  of  the  promontory;  10,  tensor-tympanl  m^^^^J 
tendon  of  which  is  reflected  at  a  right  angle  to  become  attached  to  the  superior  portion  or 
the  handle  of  the  malleus:  11.  tympanic  cavity;  12,  Eustachian  tube,  ?»«  '"Jf^S^,?^ 
pharyngeal  extremity  of  which  has  been  removed  by  a  section  perpendicular  to  its  curve, 
18,  superior  semldreular  canal;  14.  posterior  semicircular  canal;  Ift,  external  wmiclrcu- 
lar  canal:  1«,  cochlea;  17,  internal  auditory  canal;  18,  todal  nerve:  19,  ^®^P«"*5Ji 
branch,  given  off  from  the  gangUoibrm  enlargement  of  the  tocUl  and  P*"*n^^^'®T.2t 
cochlea  to  go  to  Its  distribution ;  20,  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve;  21,  «>2SiT^ 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.    (Sappkt,  TraUi  cTanatomU,  Paris,  1871,  tome  ilL,  p.  608) 
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thin  plate  of  bone.  The  floor  is  bony,  and  is  much  narrower 
than  the  roof.  The  inner  wall,  separating  the  tympanic 
cavity  from  the  labyrinth,  is  irregular,  presenting  several 
small  elevations  and  foramina.  The  fenestra  ovalis,  an  ovoid 
opening  near  its  upper  portion,  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the 
vestibule.  This  is  closed,  in  the  natural  state,  by  the  base  of 
the  stapes  and  its  annular  ligament.    Below,  is  a  smaller, 

Fio.  11. 


Bones  of  the  tvmpanam  of  the  riirht  side  (from  Arnold).--*  A,  malleus;  1,  Its  he«d ;  2.  the 
handle ;  8.  long,  or  slender  process  ;  4,  short  process ;  B,  incns ;  1,  Its  bo^r  ;  2,  the  kng 
process  with  the  orbicular  process ;  8,  short,  or  posterior  inooess ;  4,  artfcolar  surlhoe  re- 
ceiving the  head  of  the  malleas ;  C.  stapes ;  1,  head ;  2,  posterior  cms ;  8.  anterior  cms ;  4, 
base ;  C*.  base  of  the  stapes :  D,  the  three  bones  in  their  natural  connection  as  seen  from 
the  outside;  a,  maUens;  by  incus;  c,  stapes.  (Quain,  ElemtnU  i^  Anatomy^  London, 
1S«T,  VOL  U.,  p.  749.)  ^^    v*        »  v  vs  *-.«««», 

ovoid  opening,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  leads  to  the 
cochlea.  This  is  closed,  in  the  natural  state,  by  a  membrane, 
called  the  secondary  membrana  tympani.  In  addition,  the 
posterior  wall  presents  several  small  foramina  leading  to  the 
mastoid  cells,  which  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  tympanic  cav- 
ity also  presents  an  opening  leading  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  a  small  foramen,  which  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of 
the  stapedius  muscle.  The  Eustachian  tube  extends  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum. 
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The  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number ;  *  the 
incns,  the  malleus,  and  the  stapes,  forming  a  chain,  connected 
together  by  ligaments- (Fig.  11).  These  bones  are  situated 
in-  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  handle  of 
the  malleus  (A,  2,  Fig.  11)  is  closely  attached  to  the  mem- 

Fio.  12. 


The  riglit  temporal  bone,  the  petitMal  portion  remored,  showlnff  the  oestdee  seen  from  wtthin. 
—4,  the  iDcas,  the  thort  proceee  of  which  ie  dfa«oted  neeriy  in  ui  horizontal  direction  back- 
ward ;  &.  the  lonff  process  of  the  incos,  free  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  articulated  with  the 
stapes;  <(,  the  maUeoB,  artlcnlated  with  the  incus:  7,  the  long  process  of  the  maUeos  in 
the  Olaaserlan  flssore ;  8,  the  stapes,  articulated  with  the  incus.  This  is  drawn  somewhat 
outward,  otherwise,  the  base  of  the  stapes  alone  would  be  visible.  (KOnnroBK,  AtUxs  de8 
Gfhbrganf^  M&nchen,  1807,  Lleferung  ii.,  Tafel  IL)  This  figure  shows  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  attached  to  the  membrana  tympanL 

brana  tympani,  and  the  long  process  (A,  3,  Fig.  11)  is  at- 
tached to  the  Olasserian  fissure  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
malleus  is  articulated  with  the  incus.  The  incus  (B,  Fig.  11) 
is  connected  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
near  the  openings  of  the  mastoid  cells.    It  is  articulated 

>  In  addition  to  the  three  bones  ordinarily  enumerated,  Sappey,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  on  anatomy,  describes  a  very  small  bone,  the  lenticular 
bone,  situated  between  the  malleus  and  the  stapes;  but  this  is  usually  con- 
solidated with  the  malleus,  though  it  is  sometimes  united  with  the  stapes,  and 
is  sometimes  distinct  (Sappet,  TraiU  d'anatwnU^  Paris,  1671,  tome  iil,  p. 
811.) 
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with  the  malleus,  and,  by  the  extremity  of  its  long  process 
(B,  2,  Fig.  11),  with  the  stapes.  The  stapes  (C,  Fig.  11)  is 
the  most  internal  bone  of  the  middle  ear.  It  is  articulated 
by  its  smaller  extremity  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus. 
Its  base  is  oval  (C*,  Fig.  11)  and,  with  its  annular  ligament, 
is  applied  to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  direction  of  the  stapes 
is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
in  the  natural  state  (8,  Fig.  12). 

There  are  three  well-defined  muscles  connected  with  the 
middle  ear.  Of  these,  two  are  attached  to  the  malleus,  and 
one,  to  the  stapes. 

The  largest  of  the  three  muscles  is  the  tensor  tympani, 
called  sometimes  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus.  Its 
fibres  arise  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  temporal.  From  this  origin,  it  passes 
backward,  almost  horizontally,  to  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  ^ 
front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  it  turns,  nearly  at  a  right  angle, 
over  a  bony  process,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  han- 
dle of  the  malleus  at  its  inner  surface  near  the  root.  The 
tendon  is  very  delicate,  and  the  muscular  portion  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  (10,  Fig.  10).  The  muscle  and  its 
tendon  are  enclosed  in  a  distinct  fibrous  sheath.  The  action 
of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  handle  of  the  malleus  inward, 
pressing  the  base  of  the  stapes  against  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  producing  tension  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. The  fibres  of  this,  and  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  ear, 
are  of  the  striated  variety.  The  tensor  tympani  is  supplied 
with  motor  filaments  from  the  otic  ganglion,  which  are  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  facial  nerve.*  • 

The  laxator  tympani,  the  eictemal  muscle  of  the  malleus, 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and,  by 
a  few  filaments,  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube.  It  passes  backward,  through  the  Olasserian  fis- 
sure, to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  malleus,  being  en- 
'  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  420. 
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dosed,  in  its  course,  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  The  laxator  tjm- 
pani  is  generally  believed  to  be  muscular,  though  some  au- 
thorities deny  that  it  is  composed  of  true  muscular  fibres.  Its 
action  would  be  to  draw  the  malleus  forward  and  outward, 
producing  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is- not 
definitely  known  from  what  nerve  this  muscle  derives  its 
motor  filaments. 

The  stapedius  muscle  is  situated  in  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  pyra- 
mid on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Its  ten- 
don emerges  from  a  foramen  at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid. 
In  the  canal  in  which  this  muscle  is  lodged,  its  direction  is 
upward  and  vertical.  At  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  it  turns 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  its  tendon  passing  horizontally  for- 
ward to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  stapes.  Like  the 
other  muscles  of  the  ear,  this  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  sheath. 
Its  action  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward,  relax- 
ing the  membrana  tympani.  This  muscle  receives  filaments 
from  the  facial  nerve  by  a  distinct  branch,  the  tympanic* 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  presents  sev- 
eral foramina  which  open  directly  into  numerous  irregularly- 
shaped  cavities,  communicating  freely  with  each  other,  in  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  are  called  the 
mastoid  cells.  They  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum.  There  is,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  from  the  tympanum  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Eustachian  tube  (12,  Fig.  10)*  is  partly  bony  and 
partly  cartilaginous.  Following  its  direction  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  it  passes  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  down- 
ward. Its  entire  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Its 
caliber  gradually  contracts  from  the  tympanum  to  the  spine 

*  See  ToL  iv.,  Neirous  System,  p.  149. 

*  EusTACHius,  EpUtola  de  Audiiua  OrganU, — OpuKula  AnaUmica^  Venetiis, 
1564,  p.  148,  €t  ieq, 

141 
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of  the  sphenoid,  and  from  this  constricted  portion  it  gradu- 
ally dilates  to  its  opening  into  the  pharynx,  the  entire  canal 
presenting  the  appearance  of  two  cones.  The  osseous  portion 
extends  from  the  tympanum  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  cartilaginous  portion  is  an  irregularly-triangular  carti- 
lage, bent  upon  itself  above,  forming  a  furrow,  with  its  con- 
cavity presenting  downward  and  outward.  The  fibrous  por- 
tion occupies  about  half  of  the  tube  beyond  the  osseous  por- 
tion, and  completes  the  canal,  forming  its  inferior  and  external 
portion.  In  its  structure,  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
is  intermediate  between  the  hyaline  and  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  circmnflexus,  or  tensor-palati  muscle,  which  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  connection  with  deglutition,'  is  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  margin,  or  hook  of  the  cartilage.  The 
attachments  of  this  muscle  have  lately  been  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Riidinger,  who  calls  it  the  dilator  of  the  tube,' 
though  its  action  had  been  indicated  by  Valsalva,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,'  and  was  very  fully  described  by 
Toynbee,  in  1853.*  The  following  excdlent  summary  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  tube  is  taken  from  the  report 
on  otology,  by  Dr.  J.  Ome  Green,  contained  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Otological  Society :  * 

^^The  relations  and  attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  have  been  recently  demonstrated  very  satis- 
factorily by  Riidinger.  The  tensor-palati  muscle  is  a  dilator 
of  the  tube ;  it  is  inserted  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hook 

1  See  Tol  il,  Digestion,  p.  185. 

*Rth>iNOBB,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  ComparaHve,  Hvdology^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  voL  iii,  p.  71. 

»  Valsalva,  De  Aure  Humana  Tradaius. — Opera^  Lugd.  Batav.,  1742,  p. 
84.  As  some  authors  state  that  Valsalva  did  not  describe  the  action  of  the  di- 
lator muscle,  we  quote  the  following :  **  •  •  •  nam  ti  mmeuiu$  itU  levUer  diffUU 
trahatur^  tune  nati  interna  foramina,  tubaque  Euttachiana  dilatantur.^^ 

<  ToTNBEE,  Di^easea  of  the  Ear,  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  216.  The  original  ob- 
Bcrrations  of  Toynbee  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1858. 

»  Greik,  Report  on  the  Progreee  of  Otology,  for  1869-*70.— 7VoiMa<<t(m«  of 
the  American  Otological  Society,  Third  Annual  Meeting,  New  Toric,  1870,  p.  9. 
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of  the  cartilage,  passing  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  down- 
ward, and  its  fibres  spread  out  along  the  edge  of  the  soft  pal- 
ate and  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  In  contracting,  it  draws 
the  hook  of  the  cartilage  forward  and  a  little  downward,  thus 
enlarging  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  The  levator  palati  takes 
its  origin  from  the  temporal  bone  just  below  the  osseous 
tube,  and  passes  along  the  floor  of  the  tube,  some  of  its  fibres 
arising  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage ;  it  is  inserted  in 
the  uvula,  and,  in  contracting  the  belly  of  the  muscle  which 
lies  along  the  floor  of  the  tube,  becomes  thicker :  the  floor 
of  the  tube  is  raised,  and  the  fibres  arising  from  the  cartilage 
serve  to  draw  the  lower  end  of  this  away  from  the  opposite 
walL 

"  The  palato-pharyngeus  rises  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage,  passes  backward,  and  is  in- 
serted on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Its  action  would 
be  to  draw  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tube  backward ;  but,  as 
it  is  often  but  slightly  developed,  it  probably  only  serves  to 
fix  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  odier  muscles  can  act  more  effec- 
tively. 

"  The  opening  of  the  tube  is  thus  the  result  of  the  action 
of  these  three  muscles:  the  tensor-palati,  or  dilator  tubse, 
draws  the  hook  of  the  cartilage  outward,  the  cartilage  be- 
comes less  curved  and  the  tube  is  widened ;  the  levator  pa- 
lati in  contracting  becomes  more  horizontal,  and  draws  the 
lower  end  of  the  cartilage  inward  and  upward,  thus  enlarg- 
ing the  pharyngeal  orifice  more  than  V\  As  soon  as  these 
muscles  cease  acting,  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  restores 
the  canal  to  its  former  condition." 

It  is  thus  that  the  action  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  deg- 
lutition dilates  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
If  we  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  make  several  repeated 
acts  of  deglutition,  we  draw  the  air  from  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity, and  the  atmospheric  pressure  renders  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  tense,  increasing  its  concavity.  By  one  or 
two  lateral  movements  of  the  jaws,  we  open  the  tube,  the 
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pressure  of  air  is  equalized,  and  the  ear  returns  to  its  normal 
condition.  The  above  is  the  experiment  indicated  by  Toyn- 
bee,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  action  of  the  pharyngeal  mus- 
cles ;  *  but  this  observer  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  perfectly  closed  in  the  quiescent  state; 
for  there  probably  always  remains  a  narrow  chink  admitting 
the  passage  of  a  small  quantity  of  air;  at  least,  this  is  the 
opinion  of  most  modem  writers  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
ear,  particularly  Lucae  and  Schwartze,  who  noted  an  outward 
movement  of  the  membrana  tympani  with  the  inspiratory  act, 
in  healthy  persons  during  tranquil  respiration.'  In  describ- 
ing the  dilator  tubsB,  Biidinger  states  that  he  has  confirmed 
the  observations  of  Troltsch  and  Mayer,  who  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  direct  transition  of  this  muscle  into  the  tensor  tym- 
pani.' The  nerves  animating  the  dilator  tubsa  come  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory.* 

A  smooth  mucous  membrane  forms  a  continuous  lining 
for  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
the  mastoid  cells.  In  all  parts,  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissues,  and,  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  very 
.thin.  In  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
there  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  most  abundant 
near  the  pharyngeal  orifice,  and  gradually  diminish  in  num- 
ber toward  the  osseous  portion,  in  which  there  are  no  glands. 
Throughout  the  tube,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  covered  with  conoidal  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The 
membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  very  thin,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  epithelium  and  a  layer  of  connective  tissue. 
It  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  is  prolonged  into  the  mastoid  cells,  and  cov- 

1  ToTNBEE,  Diteaaea  of  the  JSar^  Philadelphia,  1860. 

»  Lucae,  IT^ftw  dU  RetpiraHonbevoegung  de%  TrommdfdU, — ArehivfUr  Oh- 
renheilkunde,  Wflrtzbupg,  1864,  Bd.  I,  &  96,  et  Mq, 

ScHWABTZi,  JiespiratorisehA  Bewegung  de%  TVomm^eBj.— n>id.,  S.  189,  H  9eq, 

*  R&DiNOEB,  in  Striokkr,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histology^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  vol  iiL,  p.  71. 

*  See  Tol.  Iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  207. 
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ers  the  ossicles  and  those  portions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons 
which  pass  through  the  tympanum.  On  the  floor  and  on  the 
anterior,  inner,  and  posterior  walls,  the  epithelium  is  of  the 
conoidal,  ciliated  variety.  On  the  promontory,  roof,  ossicles, 
and  muscles,  the  cells  are  of  the  pavement  variety  and  not 
ciliated,  the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  being  grad- 
ual. The  entire  membrane  contains  numerous  lymphatics,  a 
plexus  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  with  some  peculiar 
cells,  the  physiology  of  which  is  not  understood.  The  pres- 
ence of  mucous  glands  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  indicated  by 
Troltsch*  and  others,  has  been  denied  by  Kessel,  for  the 
human  subject,  though  he  has  found  them  in  the  cat  and 
dog.* 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  middle  ear,  and  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to 
treat  more  fully  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the  mastoid 
cells,  or  the  Eustachian  tube,  except  as  regards  certain  points 
in  their  physiology.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  membrana 
tympani  and  the  articulations  of  the  ossicles  can  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of 
these  parts. 

General  An^cmgement  of  the  Bony  Ldbyrinth, — The  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  contained  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular cavity,  called  the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular 
canals  (13,  14,  15,  Fig.  10),  and  the  cochlea  (16,  Fig.  10). 
The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  in  sii/u  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  adjacent  structures  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Fig. 
13,  showing  the  bony  labyrinth  isolated,  is  taken  from  the 
beautiful  photograph  contained  in  Eiidinger's  atlas. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth, 

*  TBdLTSCH,  IHseaaet  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1869,  p.  174 ;  and,  AnatomU  de 
roreilU,  Bruxelles,  1868,  p.  94. 

*  Kessel,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histology^  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1873,  vol.  iil,  p.  58. 
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communicating  with  the  tympanic  cavity  by  the  fenestra  ova- 
lis,  which  is  closed  in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the 
stapes.  This  is  the  central  ovoid  opening  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  iimer  wall  of  the  vestibule  presents  a  small,  round  de- 


FiQ.  18. 


Tlie  left  bony  labjrinth  iA  «  new-born  child,  ftmrard  and  oatward  Tfew.—l.  the  wide  etiuit  tlie 
beglnninfr  of  the  sptml  canal  of  the  cochlea;  ?.  the  fimestra  rotunda:  8,  the  second  torn 
of  the  oKhlea;  4.  the  final  half-torn  of  the  cochlea:  fi.  the  border  of  the  bony  wall  of  ttie 
Teatfbale.  situated  between  the  cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals;  t,  the  superior,  or 
safrittal  semicircular  canal :  7,  the  portion  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal  bent  outward; 
8.  the  Dosterior.  or  transverse  semiieircular  canal ;  9.  the  portion  of  the  posterior  connected 
with  the  superior  semicircular  canal ;  10,  point  of  Junction  of  the  superior  and  the  poate- 
rior  semidreular  canal;  11,  the  ampulla  ossea  externa;  12,  the  borfsontal  or  external 
semicircular  canal  (B&dixobb,  AtUu  cU»  mentchUehm^  GthdrorpamM,  MOnchen,  1867, 
Lieferungi^Tafely.)  The  explanatloo  of  this  Figure  has  been  modified  and  condenaed  ih>m 
B&dtnger. 

pression,  the  fovea  hemispherica,  perforated  by  numerous 
small  f oramina,  through  which  pass  nervous  filaments  from 
the  internal  auditory  meatus.  Behind  this  depression,  is  the 
opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vestibule,  are  five  small,  round  openings  leading 
to  the  semicircular  canals,  with  a  larger  opening  below,  lead- 
ing to  the  cochlea. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  Bemicircular  canals  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13  (6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12). 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlea,  the  anterior  division  of 
the  labyrinth,  is  shown  in  Fig.  13  (1,  3,  4).  This  is  a  spiral 
canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
wide  at  its  commencement,  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex, 
and  making,  in  its  coin^e,  two  and  a  half  turns.  Its  interior 
presents  a  central  pillar,  around  which  winds  a  spiral  lamina 
of  bone.  The  fenestra  rotunda  (2,  Fig.  13),  closed  in  the 
natural  state  by  a  membrane  (the  secondary  membrana  tym- 
pani),  lies  between  the  lower  portion  of  the  cochlea  and  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

What  is  called  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  contained 
within  the  bony  parts  just  described.  Its  structure,  and 
the  ultimate  distribution  and  connections  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  penetrates  by  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
involve  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  points  in  the 
whole  range  of  minute  anatomy.  Some  of  these  have  direct 
and  important  relations  to  the  physiology  of  hearing,  while 
many  are  of  purely  anatomical  interest.  Such  facts  as  bear 
directly  upon  physiology  will  be  considered  fully  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  of  the  internal  ear. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PHYSICS     OF     SOUND. 

Laws  of  sonorous  vibrations — ^Reflection  and  refraction  of  sound — ^Noise  and 
musical  sounds — ^Intensity,  pitch,  and  quality  of  musical  sounds — Mechan- 
ism of  the  siren — ^Musical  scale — ^Harmonics,  or  overtones — ^Resonators  of 
Helmholtz — Resultant  tones — Summation  tones — Harmony  —  Discord — 
Beats  a  cause  of  discord — ^Tones  by  influence  (consonance). 

The  sketch  that  we  have  given  of  the  general  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear.  The  waves  of 
sound  must  be  transmitted  to  the  terminal  extremities  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth.  These  waves  are  collected 
by  the  pinna,  are  conducted  to  the  membrana  tympani 
through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  produce  vibrations  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  are  conducted  by  the  chain  of  ossi- 
cles to  the  openings  in  the  labyrinth,  and  are  communicated 
through  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth  to  the  ultimate  nervous 
filaments.  The  free  passage  of  air  through  the  external  mea- 
tus and  the  communications  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
with  the  mastoid  cells,  and,  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the 
pharynx,  are  necessary  to  the  proper  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani ;  the  integrity  of  the  ossicles  and  of  their  lig- 
aments and  muscles  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduction  of 
sound  to  the  labyrinth ;  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  laby- 
rinth is  a  condition  essential  to  the  conduction  of  the  waves 
to  the  filaments  of  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and, 
finally,  from  the  labyrinth,  the  nerves  pass  through  the  inter- 
nal auditory  meatus  to  the  brain,  where  the  auditory  impres- 
sions are  appreciated. 
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Most  of  the  points  in  acoustics  which  are  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  audition  are  definitely 
settled.  The  theories  of  the  propagation  of  sound  involve 
wave-action,  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute  among 
physicists.  For  the  conduction  of  sound,  a  ponderable  me- 
diimi  is  essential ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  to  assume  the  existence  of  an 
imponderable  ether.  The  human  ear,  though  perhaps  not  so 
acute  as  the  auditory  apparatus  of  some  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, not  only  appreciates  irregular  waves,  such  as  produce 
noise  as  distinguished  from  sounds  called  musical,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  regular  waves,  as  in  simple  musical 
sounds,  and  harmonious  combinations. 

In  music,  certain  successions  of  regular  sounds  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear  and  constitute  what  we  call  melody.  Again, 
we  are  able  to  appreciate,  not  only  the  intensity  of  sounds, 
both  noisy  and  musical,  but  we  recognize  different  qualities, 
particularly  in  musical  tones.  Still  farther,  we  find  that 
tones  may  be  resolved  into  certain  invariable  component 
parts,  such  as  the  octave,  the  third,  fifth,  etc.  These  com- 
ponents of  what  are  usually  called  simple  tones  may  be  iso- 
lated, in  carefully-conducted  experiments,  but  there  is  always 
a  tone  heard  which  predominates  over  others,  the  pitch  and 
quality  of  which  are  readily  appreciated  by  a  practised  musi- 
cal ear. 

The  quality  of  tones  may  be  modified  by  the  simulta- 
neous production  of  other  tones  which  correspond  to  certain 
of  the  components  of  the  predominating  note.  For  example, 
if  we  add  to  a  single  tone,  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  we 
produce  a  major  chord,  the  sound  of  which  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  single  note  or  of  a  note  with  its  octave.  If  we 
diminish  the  third  by  a  semitone,  we  have  a  different  quality, 
which  is  peculiar  to  minor  chords.  In  this  way,  we  can 
form  an  immense  variety  of  musical  sounds  upon  a  single 
instrument,  as  the  piano.  And  still  farther,  by  the  har- 
monious combinations  of  different  notes  of  different  instru- 
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ments  and  different  registers  of  the  human  voice,  as  in  grand 
choral  and  orchestral  compositions,  shades  of  effect,  almost 
innumerable,  may  be  produced.  The  modification  of  tones 
in  this  way  constitutes  harmony ;  and  an  educated  ear,  not 
only  experiences  pleasure  from  these  musical  combinations, 
but  can  distinguish  their  different  component  parts. 

A  chord  may  convey  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  complete- 
ness in  itself,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  succession  of  tones  before 
this  sense  of  completeness  is  attained.  Different  chords  of 
the  same  key  may  be  made  to  follow  each  other,  or  we  may, 
by  transition-tones,  pass  to  the  chords  of  other  keys.  Each 
key  has  its  fundamental  note,  and  the  transition  from  one 
key  to  another,  in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  must  be 
made  in  certain  well-defined  and  invariable  ways.  These  reg- 
ular transitions  constitute  modulation.  The  ear  becomes  fa- 
tigued by  long  successions  of  tones,  always  in  one  key,  and 
modulation  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  elaborate  musical 
compositions ;  otherwise,  the  tones  would  not  only  become 
monotonous,  but  their  correct  appreciation  would  be  im- 
paired, as  the  appreciation  of  colors  becomes  less  distinct 
after  looking  for  a  long  time  at  an  object  presenting  a  single 
vivid  tint. 

The  history  of  music  dates  far  back  into  antiquity,  first 
consisting  of  the  melodious  succession  of  tones,  and  later,  of 
both  melody  and  harmony.  Until  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  the  only  analysis  of  tones  was  that  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  analyzed  the  sound  produced  by  vibrating  strings. 
He  divided  a  vibrating  string  into  two  unequal  sections,  one 
twice  the  length  of  the  other.  Upon  sounding  these  two  di- 
visions simultaneously,  he  found  the  note  of  the  shorter  di- 
vision to  be  the  octave  of  the  longer.  He  then  divided  the 
string,  so  that  its  parts  had  the  relation  of  two  to  three,  and 
found  the  notes  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  fifth*  "  Thus, 
dividing  his  string  at  different  points,  Pythagoras  found  the 
so-called  consonant  intervals  in  music  to  correspond  with  cer- 
tain lengths  of  his  string ;  and  he  made  the  extremely  im- 
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portant  discovery,  that  the  simpler  the  relation  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  string  was  divided,  the  more  perfect 
was  the  harmony  of  the  two  sounds."  *  These  important 
facts  were  developed  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Laws  of  Sonorous  Vibrations. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  sound  is  produced  by  vibra- 
tions in  a  ponderable  medium.  The  sounds  ordinarily  heard 
are  transmitted  to  the  ear  by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  atmos- 
phere. A  simple  and  very  common  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  afforded  by  the  experiment  of  striking  a  bell  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  vaciw.  Though  the  stroke  and  the  vibration  can 
readily  be  seen,  there  is  no  sound ;  and,  if  air  be  gradually 
introduced,  the  sound  will  become  appreciable  and  progres- 
sively more  intense  as  the  surrounding  medimn  is  increased 
in  density.  This  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Hawks- 
bee,  in  1705 ;  •  but,  to  secure  perfect  success,  it  is  necessary 
to  suspend  the  bell  in  the  exhausted  receiver  by  threads, 
so  that  the  vibrations  cannot  be  conducted  to  the  solid  parts 
of  the  apparatus. 

If  we  produce  a  single  sound,  or  shock,  in  a  free  atmos- 
phere, we  may  suppose  that  the  waves  are  transmitted  equally 
in  every  direction ;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner :  An  imaginary  sphere  of  air  receives  an  impulse,  or 
shock,  from  the  body  which  produces  the  sound.  This  shock 
is,  in  its  turn,  communicated  to  another  spherical  stratum  of 
air ;  this,  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  elasticity  of  the  air, 
however,  produces  a  recoil  of  each  imaginary  sphere  of  air, 
and  it  is  a  portion  of  the  last  stratum  which  strikes  the  tym- 
panum, throwing  it  into  vibration.  If  but  a  single  impulse 
be  given  to  the  air,  we  may  suppose  that  all  of  the  different 

>  Ttkdall,  8(mnd^  London,  1867,  p.  288. 

*  Hawksbkc,  An  BxperimerU  made  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Rotfol  Society^  Umctdng 
the  Diminution  of  Sound  in  Air  rarefy^d. — Philotophieol  Traneaetionty  for  the 
Years  1704  and  1706,  London,  1706,  voL  xxiv.,  p.  1904. 
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strata,  after  a  single  oscillation,  return  to  their  original  qoies- 
eent  condition.  The  first  stratum  receives  the  shock,  and  the 
last  communicates  the  shock  to  the  ear.  The  oscillations  of 
sound,  produced  in  this  way,  are  to  and  fro  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  conduction,  and  are  said  to  be  longitudinal. 
In  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  vibrations  are  supposed 
to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation,  or  transversal. 
A  complete  oscillation  to  and  fro  is  called  a  sound-wave. 

It  is  evident  that  vibrating  bodies  may  be  made  to  per- 
form and  impart  to  the  atmosphere  oscillations  of  greater  or 
less  amplitude.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  If  we  cause  a  tuning- 
fork  to  vibrate,  the  sound  is  at  first  loud,  or  intense ;  but  the 
amplitude  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  sound  dies  away  until 
it  is  lost.  In  a  vibrating  body  capable  of  producing  a  definite 
number  of  waves  of  sound  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  the  greater  is  the  velocity 
of  the  particles  thrown  into  vibration.  It  has  been  iascer- 
tained  by  experiment,  that  there  is  an  invariable  mathemati- 
cal relation  between  the  intensity  of  sound,  the  velocity  of 
the  conducting  particles,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  waves ;  and 
this  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  that  the  intensity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  the  intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  by  distance,  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  waves  and  the  velocity  of  the  vibrating  par- 
ticles become  weaker,  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  the 
sonorous  body.  The  sound,  as  the  waves  recede  from  the 
sonorous  body,  becomes  distributed  over  an  increased  area. 
The  propagation  of  sound  has  been  reduced  also  to  the  for- 
mula, that  the  intensity  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  distance. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  subject  to  many  of  the  laws  of 
reflection  which  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  light. 
Sound  may  be  absorbed  by  soft  and  non-vibrating  surfaces,  as 
certain  surfaces  absorb  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  explain  the  deadening  of  sound  in  apartments  fur- 
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nished  with  carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  and  their  reflection  from 
smooth,  hard  surfaces.  By  carefully-arranged  convex  sur- 
faces, the  waves  of  sound  may  be  readily  collected  to  a  focus. 
These  laws  of  the  reflection  of  sonorous  waves  explain  echoes 
and  the  conduction  of  sound  by  confined  strata  of  air,  as  in 
tubes.  We  thus  explain  the  mechanism  of  speaking-trum- 
pets, the  collection  of  the  waves  by  the  pavilion  of  the  ear, 
and  their  transmission  to  the  tympanum  by  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  To  make  the  parallel  between  sonorous 
and  luminous  transmission  more  complete,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  waves  of  sound  may  be  refracted  to  a  focus 
by  being  made  to  pass  through  an  acoustic  lens,  as  a  balloon 
filled  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  The  waves  of  sound  may  also 
be  deflected  around  solid  bodies,  when  they  produce  what 
have  been  called  by  Tyndall,  shadows  of  sound.* 

Any  one  observing  the  sound  produced  by  the  blow  of  an 
4xe  can  note  the  important  fact  that  sound  is  transmitted  with 
much  less  rapidity  than  light.  At  a  short  distance,  our  view 
of  the  body  is  practically  instantaneous ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  blow  and  the  sound.  This  in- 
terval represents  the  velocity  of  th^  sonorous  conduction. 
This  fact  is  also  illustrated  by  the  interval  between  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  the  sound  of  thunder.  The  velocity  of  sound 
depends  upon  the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  conducting 
medium.  Without  discussing  the  formulse  of  Newton  and 
their  correction  by  Laplace,  it  is  suflScient  to  state  that  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  sound  by  atmospheric  air  at  the  freez- 
ing-point of  water  is  about  1,090  feet  per  second.  This  rate 
presents  comparatively  slight  variations  for  the  diflEerent 
gases,  but  is  very  much  more  rapid  in  liquids  and  in  solids. 
In  ordinary  water,  it  is  4,708  feet  per  second ;  in  iron  or  steel 
wire,  about  16,000  feet,  and  in  most  woods,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  about  the  same.' 

I^oise  and  Musical  Sotmds. — There  is  a  well-defined 

*  Ttndall,  Soimdf  London,  1867,  p.  22.    •  Tyndall,  op.  ctt.,  p.  26,  et  seq. 
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physical,  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  distinction  between  noise  and 
mnsic.  Taking,  as  examples,  single  sounds,  a  sound  becomes 
noise  when  the  air  is  thrown  into  confused  and  irregular  vi- 
brations. A  noise  may  be  composed  of  a  few.musical  sounds, 
when  these  are  not  in  accord  with  each  other,  and  sounds 
called  musical  are  not  always  entirely  free  from  discordant  vi- 
brations, as  we  shall  see  in  studying  musical  sounds,  properly 
so  called.  A  noise  possesses  intensity,  varying  with  the  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations,  and  it  may  have  diflEerent  qualities, 
depending  upon  the  form  of  its  vibrations.  We  may  call  a 
noise  dull,  sharp,  ringing,  metallic,  hollow,  etc.,  thus  express- 
ing qualities  that  are  readily  understood.  In  percussion  of 
the  chest,  the  resonance  is  called  vesicular,  tympanitic,  etc., 
distinctions  in  quality  that  are  quite  important.  A  noise 
may  also  be  called  sharp  or  low  in  pitch,  as  the  rapid  or  slow 
vibrations  predominate,  without  answering  the  requirements 
of  musical  sounds.  These  explanations,  with  the  definition 
that  a  noise  is  a  sound  that  is  not  musical,  will  be  better  un- 
derstood after  we  have  described  some  of  the  .characters  of 
musical  vibrations.   * 

A  pure  and  simple  musical  sound  consists  of  vibrations 
following  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  provided  that  the 
succession  of  waves  be  not  too  slow  or  too  rapid.  When  the 
vibrations  are  too  slow,  we  have  an  appreciable  succession  of 
impulses,  and  the  sound  is  not  musical.  When  they  are  too 
rapid,  we  recognize  that  the  sound  is  excessively  sharp,  but 
it  is  then  painfully  acute  and  has  no  pitch  that  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  the  auditory  apparatus.  Such  sounds 
may  be  occasionally  employed  in  musical  compositions,  but, 
in  themselves,  they  are  not  strictly  musical. 

In  musical  sounds,  we  recognize  duration,  intensity,  pitch, 
and  quality.  The  duration  depends  simply  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  vibrating  body  is  thrown  into 
action.  The  intensity  depends,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
upon  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  has  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  pitch.     Pitch  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
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rapidity  of  the  regular  vibrations;  and  quality,  upon  the 
combinations  of  different  notes  in  harmony,  the  character  of 
the  harmonics  of  fundamental  tones,  and  the  form  of  the  vi- 
brations. 

Pitch  of  Musical  Sounds. — In  discussing  the  pitch  of 
musical  sounds,  we  shall  leave  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
present,  the  harmonics,  which  eidst  in  nearly  all  musical 
tones  and  affect  their  quality,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  simple  vibrations.  Such  tones  are  those  of  great 
oigan-pipes,  which  are  deficient  in  harmonics  and  in  over- 
tones, and  are  almost  entirely  pure. 

Pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations.  A  musical 
sound  may  be  of  greater  or  less  intensity ;  it  may  at  first  be 
quite  loud  and  gradually  die  away ;  but  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, in  a  definite  tone  is  invariable,  be  it  weak  or  powerful. 
The  rapidity  of  the  conduction  of  sound  does  not  vary  with 
its  intensity  or  pitch,  and,  in  the  harmonious  combination 
of  the  sounds  of  different  instruments,  be  they  high  or  low 
in  pitch,  intense  or  feeble,  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same 
conducting  medium.  Distinct  musical  tones  may  present  an 
immense  variety  of  qualities,  but  all  tones  of  the  same  pitch 
have  absolutely  equal  rates  of  vibration.  Tones  equal  in 
pitch  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  This  fact,  though  simple,  has 
a  most  important  physiological  bearing.  In  the  first  place, 
an  educated  ear  can,  without  difSculty,  distinguish  slight  dif- 
ferences in  pitch,  in  ordinary  musical  tones.*  Again,  we  as- 
certain by  experiment  that  this  power  of  appreciation  of 
tones  is  restricted  within  well-defined  limits,  which  vary 
slightly  in  different  individuals.  Without  citing  all  of  the 
nmnerous  observations  upon  this  point,  we  may  state  that 
Helmholtz,  whose  authority  is  the  very  highest,  gives,  as  the 

>  Helmholtz  states,  on  the  authoritj  of  K  H.  Weber,  that  ^  experienced  mo. 
sicians  can  appreciate  a  difference  in  pitch  corresponding  to  a  relation  of  ribra- 
tions  of  1,000  to  1,001.  This  would  eqnal  abont  iJ^  of  a  semitone."  (Hslm- 
BOLTZ,  Thecrie  phynoUygique  de  ia  munque,  Paris,  1868,  p.  188.) 
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range  of  sounds  that  can  be  legitimately  employed  in  music, 
those  of  from  40  to  4,000  vibrations  in  a  second,  embracing 
about  seven  octaves.  In  an  orchestra,  the  double  bass  gives 
the  lowest  note,  which  has  40*25  vibrations  in  a  second^  and 
the  highest  note,  given  by  the  small  flute,  has  4,752  vibra- 
tions. In  grand  organs,  there  is  a  pipe  which  gives  a  note  of 
16*5  vibrations,  and  the  deepest  note  of  modem  pianos  has 
27*5  vibrations;  but  delicate  shades  of  pitch  in  these  low 
tones  are  not  appreciable  to  most  persons.*  Sounds  above 
the  limits  just  indicated  are  painfully  sharp,  and  their  pitch 
cannot  be  exactly  appreciated  by  the  ear.  The  physiological 
interest  connected  with  these  facts  is,  that  the  limits  of  the 
appreciation  of  musical  sounds  are  probably  due  to  the  ana- 
tomical arrangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  as  we  have  a 
limit  to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  which  can  be  explained  by 
the  structure  of  the  eye.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
cepted theories  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds. 

The  Siren. — ^As  the  ear  is  capable  of  distinguishing  mu- 
sical sounds  in  unison,  if  we  can  construct  an  apparatus  by 
which  we  are  able,  not  only  to  produce  different  tones,  but 
to  calculate  accurately  the  number  of  vibrations  of  each,  we 
can  make  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  facts  just  stated. 
Such  an  instrument  is  the  siren,  the  tones  of  which  can  be 
compared  by  the  ear  with  those  produced  by  other  instru- 
ments. It  is  not  essential  to  our  purpose  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  mechanism  of  the  siren,  as  all  that  we  desire  is 
to  understand,  in  general  terms,  the  principle  of  its  action. 

The  principle  of  the  siren  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
puffs  of  air,  produced  at  regular  intervals,  will  give  rise  to 
musical  tones,  the  pitch  of  which  is  high  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  puffs,  each  of  which  forms  a  sound-wave.  In 
the  siren,  we  have  a  fixed  disk  of  metal,  perforated  with  sev- 
eral series  of  orifices,  which  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  will. 
Of  these,  the  outer  series  of  openings  presents  usually  sixteen 

'  HsLunoLTZ,  ThhrU  phytiologique  de  la  miuique^  Paris,  1868,  p.  24. 
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orifices,  the  next  series,  twelve,  the  next,  ten,  and  the  inner- 
most series,  eight.  Above  this  fixed  disk,  is  another  disk, 
with  corresponding  openings,  which  can  be  made  to  rotate  at 
a  known  rate.  When  the  openings  in  the  two  disks  are  in 
exact  apposition,  the  air  passes  freely,  in  a  continuous  current, 
from  a  tube  connected  with  a  chamber  below  the  lower  disk, 
out  by  a  tube  connected  with  the  upper  disk.  If  the  perf  orar 
tions  in  the  two  disks  be  oblique,  the  direction  of  the  infe- 
rior openings  being  opposite  to  those  in  the  upper  disk,  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  apparatus  will  cause  the  upper  disk 
to  rotate,  when  the  perforations  will  be  closed  and  opened 
at  regular  intervals.  It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a  dial 
which  will  register  the  exact  number  of  rotations  of  the 
upper  disk  in  a  given  time.  The  rapidity  of  rotation  depends 
upon  the  force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  apparatus ; 
and  the  tone  is  higher  with  the  more  powerful  currents.  Let 
us  suppose,  now,  that  we  have  the  siren  perfectly  adjusted, 
with  a  bellows  that  will  force  an  equable  current  of  air 
through  it,  and  a  dial  which  records  the  exact  number  of 
turns  of  the  rotating  disk.  We  sound  the  note  of  a  tuning- 
fork  and  blow  air  through  the  siren,  regulating  the  current 
until  the  two  notes  are  exactly  in  imison.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, we  set  the  registering  portion  of  the  apparatus  in 
action,  and  stop  it  at  the  end  of  precisely  one  minute.  The 
conclusion  of  this  illustrative  experiment  we  quote  from 
Tyndall :  "  I  suddenly  push  i  and  stop  the  clock-work  ;  and 
here  recorded  on  the  dials  we  have  the  exact  number  of  revo- 
lutions performed  by  the  disc.  This  number  is  1,440.  But 
the  series  of  holes  open  during  the  experiment  numbers  16 ; 
for  every  revolution,  therefore,  we  had  16  puffs  of  air,  or  16 
waves  of  sound.  Multiplying  1,440  by  16,  we  obtain  23,040 
as  the  ntunber  of  vibrations  executed  by  the  tuning-fork  in  a 
minute.  Dividing  this  number  by  60,  we  find  the  number 
of  vibrations  executed  in  a  second  to  be  384. 

"  Having  determined  the  rapidity  of  vibration,  the  length 
of  the  corresponding  sonorous  wave  is  found  with  the  ut- 
142 
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most  facility.  Imagine  this  tmiing-f ork  vibrating  in  the  free 
air.  At  the  end  of  a  second  from  the  time  it  commenced  its 
vibrations,  the  foremost  wave  would  have  reached  a  distance 
of  1,090  feet  in  air  of  the  freezing  temperature.  In  the  air  of 
this  room,  which  has  a  temperature  of  about  15®  C,  it  would 
reach  a  distance  of  1,120  in  a  second.  In  this  distance,  there- 
fore, are  embraced  384  sonorous  waves.  Dividing,  therefore, 
1,120  by  384,  we  find  the  length  of  each  wave  to  be  nearly 
3  feet."' 

By  the  siren,  the  principle  of  which  is  simple  and  suffi- 
ciently easy  of  comprehension,  we  can  measure,  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  the  number  of  vibrations  executed  by  any 
body  emitting  a  simple  musical  tone,  and  we  thereby  arrive 
at  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  a  tone  in  music 
is  composed  of  equable  waves  of  sound,  and  that,  the  higher 
the  tone,  the  more  rapid  are  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

Musical  Scale. — ^We  have  thus  far  considered  simple  mu- 
sical tones,  without  any  reference  to  the  relations  of  different 
tones  to  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  these  relations  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  music ;  and,  without  a  clear 
idea  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  music,  we  cannot 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  audition. 

It  requires  very  little  cidtivation  of  the  ear  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  fact,  that  the  successions  arid  combinations 
of  tones  must  obey  certain  fixed  laws ;  and,  long  before  these 
laws  were  the  subject  of  mathematical  demonstration,  the  re- 
lations of  the  different  notes  of  the  scale  were  established, 
merely  because  certain  successions  and  combinations  were 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  while  others  were  discordant  and  ap- 
parently unnatural.  Now  that  we  are  pretty  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  vibrations,  we  can  study  the  scale 
from  a  scientific,  as  well  as  an  sesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  most  convenient  tones  for  our  study  are  those  pro- 
duced by  vibrating  strings,  and  the  phenomena  here  ob- 

*  Tyndall,  Sounds  London,  1867,  p.  68. 
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served  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  musical  sounds ;  for  it 
is  by  means  of  vibrations  conmiunicated  to  the  air  that  the 
waves  of  sound  find  their  vray  to  the  auditory  apparatus. 
Let  us  take,  to  begin  with,  a  string  vibrating  24  times  in  a 
second.  If  this  string  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
part  will  vibrate  48  times  in  a  second.  The  note  thus  pro- 
duced is  the  octave,  or  the  8th  of  the  primary  note,  called  the 
8th,  because  the  natural  scale,  as  we  shall  see,  contains  eight 
notes,  of  which  the  first  is  the  lowest  and  the  last,  the  high- 
est. We  may  divide  the  half  again,  producing  a  second 
octave,  and  so  on,  within  the  limits  of  our  appreciation  of 
musical  tones.  If  we  divide  the  string  so  that  f  of  its  length 
wiD  vibrate,  we  have  36  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  this  note 
is  the  5th  in  the  scale.  If  we  divide  the  string  again,  so  as 
to  leave  ^  of  its  length,  we  have  30  vibrations,  which  gives 
the  3d  note  in  the  scale.  These  are  the  most  natural  subdi- 
visions of  the  tone ;  and  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  when 
sounded  together,  make  what  is  known  as  the  common  major 
chord.  Three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  original  string 
makes  32  vibrations,  and  gives  the  4th  note  in  the  scale.  If 
we  take  f  of  the  string,  we  have  27  vibrations,  and  the  note 
is  the  2d  in  the  scale.  With  f  of  the  string,  we  have  40  vi- 
brations in  a  second,  or  the  6th  note  in  the  scale.  With  -^ 
of  the  string,  we  have  45  vibrations  in  a  second,  or  the  7th 
note  in  the  scale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  started  with  a  note, 
wliich  we  call  C.  This  is  the  key-note,  or  the  tonic.  In  this 
scale,  which  is  called  the  natural,  or  diatonic  key,  we  have  a 
regular  mathematical  progression  from  the  1st  to  the  8th. 
This  is  called  the  major  key  of  C.  Melody  consists  in  an 
agreeable  succession  of  tones,  which  we  may  assume,  for  sake 
of  simplicity,  to  be  pure.  We  cannot,  in  a  simple  melody, 
sound  any  note  but  one  of  those  in  the  scale.  When  a  diflEer- 
ent  note  is  sounded,  we  pass  into  a  key  which  has  a  different 
fundamental  note,  or  tonic,  with  a  diflferent  succession  of 
Sds,  5ths,  etc.    Every  key,  therefore,  has  its  1st,  3d,  5th, 
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and  8th,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  notes.  If  we  diminish 
the  3d  by  half  a  tone,  which  is  formed  by  a  string  ^  the 
length  of  the  tonic,  instead  of  f ,  we  have  the  key  converted 
into  the  minor.  The  minor  chord,  consisting  of  the  1st,  the 
diminished  3d,  the  5th,  and  the  8th,  is  perfectly  harmonious, 
but  has  a  quality  quite  different  from  that  of  the  major 
chord.  The  notes  of  a  melody  may  progress  in  the  minor 
key  as  well  as  in  the  major.  Taking  the  small  numbers  of 
vibrations  merely  for  convenience,  the  following  is  the  mode 
of  progression  in  the  natural  scale  of  C  major : 

Ist.      2d.     8d.     4th.     6th.     6th.     7th.    8th. 

Note,  .  .  .  CDEFGABC 
Lengths  of  the  string,  IfiffiiVi 
Number  of  vibrations,     24    27    30    32    36    40    45    48 

The  intervals  between  the  notes  of  the  scale,  it  is  seen, 
are  not  equal.  The  smallest,  between  the  3d  and  4th  and  the 
7th  and  8th,  are  called  semitones.  The  other  intervals  are 
either  full  perfect  tones  or  small  perfect  tones.*  Although 
there  are  semitones,  not  belonging  to  the  key  of  C,  between 
C  and  D,  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  G  and  A,  and  A  and  B,  these 
intervals  are  not  all  composed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of 
vibrations ;  so  that,  taking  the  notes  on  a  piano,  if  we.  have 
D  as  the  tonic,  its  5th  would  be  A.  We  assume  that  D  has 
27  vibrations,  and  A,  40,  giving  a  difference  of  13.  "With  C 
as  the  tonic  and  G  as  the  5th,  we  have  a  difference  of  12.  It 
is  on  account  of  these  differences  in  the  intervals,  that  each 
key  in  music  has  a  peculiar  and  an  individual  character. 

In  tuning  a  piano,  which  is  the  single  instrument  most 
commonly  used  for  accompaniment  and  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  musical  compositions,  the  ordinary  method  is  by 

»  Although  a  tone  and  a  semitone  do  not  have  an  absolutely-fixed  value,  they 
are  usually  defined  as  above ;  but  a  maximum  tone  is  the  interval  between  the 
4th  and  6th,  equal,  in  the  scale  we  have  given,  to  four  vibrations.  A  minimum 
tone  is  the  interval  between  the  8d  and  4th,  or  the  7.th  and  8th,  equal  to  two  or 
three  vibrations.  (Laxjoel,  La  voiz,  roreilU  et  la  mufique^  Paris,  1867,  p.  121, 
note.) 
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the  5tlis.  We  bring  the  5th  of  C  in  exact  accord  with  the 
tonic ;  then  the  5th  of  D  ;  then  the  5th  of  £,  and  finally  the 
5th  of  F.  The  5th  of  F  should  be  the  octave  of  C,  but,  by 
progressing  in  this  way,  the  last  note,  C,  is  too  sharp,  and  is 
not  the  octave  of  the  lower  C.  If  this  progression  were  con- 
tinued higher  and  higher,  the  octaves  would  become  more 
and  more  out  of  tune ;  and,  to  avoid  this,  the  octaves  are 
made  perfect  and  the  5ths  and  3ds  are  tuned  down,  so  that 
the  inequality  is  distributed  throughout  the  scale.  This  is 
called  tempering  the  scale,  and,  with  this  "  temperament,"  the 
notes  are  not  exactly  true ;  still,  musicians  are  accustomed  to 
this,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  mathematical  defect.^ 

Even  in  melody,  and  still  more  in  harmony,  in  long  com- 
positions, the  ear  becomes  fatigued  by  a  single  key,  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  mOst  pleasing  effects,  to 
change  the  tonic,  by  what  is  called  modulation,  returning  af- 
terward to  the  original  key. 

Quality  of  Musical  Soimds, — ^By  appropriate  means,  we 
can  analyze  or  decompose  white  light  into  prismatic  colors ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  nearly  all  musical  tones,  which  seem  at 
first  to  be  simple,  can  be  resolved  into  certain  well-defined 
constituents.  There  are  few  absolutely  simple  sounds  used 
in  music.  "We  may  take  an  example,  however,  in  the  tones 
of  great  stopped-pipes  in  the  organ.  These  are  simple,  but 
are  of  an  imsatisfactory  quality,  and  wanting  in  richness. 
Almost  all  other  tones,  however,  have  a  fuiidamental  note, 
which  we  recognize  at  once ;  but  this  note  is  accompanied  by 
harmonics  caused  by  secondary  vibrations  of  subdivisions  of 
the  sonorous  body. 

The  number,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  these  harmonic,  or 
partial  vibrations  affect  what  is  called  the  quality,  or  timbre 
of  musical  tones,  by  modifying  the  form  of  the  sonorous 

'  Helmholtz,  in  the  great  work  we  have  so  often  quoted,  discusses  the  faults 
md  inaccuracies  of  the  temperament  very  fully.  (Theorie  phyfiologiqae  de  la 
mumque,  Paris,  1868,  p.  411,  et  seq.) 
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waves.  This  fact,  which  we  shall  discuss  more  elaborately 
farther  on,  requires  little  argument  for  its  support.  If  we 
suppose  a  string  vibrating  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a 
second,  the  vibrations  being  perfectly  simple,  we  should  have, 
according  to  the  laws  of  vibrating  bodies,  a  simple  musical 
tone ;  but,  if  we  suppose  that  the  string  subdivides  into  dif- 
ferent segments,  one  of  which  gives  the  3d,  another,  the  5th, 
and*  so  on,  of  the  fundamental  note,. it  is  evident  that  the 
form  of  the  vibrations  must  be  considerably  modified.  This 
is  the  fact ;  and,  with  these  modifications  inform,  the  quality, 
or  timbre,  of  the  tone  is  changed.  We  can  illustrate  this 
roughly  on  the  piano.  If  we  strike  the  note  C,  we  have 
a  certain  quality  of  sound.  "We  may  assume,  for  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  this  is  a  simple  tone,  though  in  reality  it  is 
complex.  We  now  strike  simultaneously  the  fundamental 
note,  its  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  making  the  common  chord  of  C 
major.  The  predominant  tone  is  still  C,  but  the  addition  of 
the  harmonious  notes  modifies  its  quality.  If  we  diminish 
the  third  by  half  a  tone,  we  still  have  C  for  the  predominant 
tone,  but  the  quality  of  the  chord  is  changed  to  the  minor. 
In  this  rough  illustration,  the  ear  can  readily  detect  the  har- 
monious tones ;  but,  in  the  tone  of  a  single  string,  this  cannot 
be  done  without  practice  and  close  attention.  Still,  in  the 
tones  of  single  strings,  the  ear  can  distinguish  the  harmonics ; 
and,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  the  existence  of  harmonics 
can  be  actually  demonstrated  in  various  ways. 

From  what  we  have  just  stated,  it  follows  that  nearly  all 
musical  tones  consist,  not  only  of  a  fundamental  sound,  but 
of  harmonic  vibrations,  subordinate  to  the  fundamental  and 
qualifying  it  in  a  particular  way.  These  harmonics  may  be 
feeble  or  intense;  certain  of  them  may  predominate  over 
others ;  some,  that  are  usually  present,  may  be  eliminated ; 
and,  in  short,  they  may  present  great  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment, and  thus  the  timbre  may  present  an  infinite  variety. 
This  is  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
tones,  and  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  quality. 
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Another  element  in  the  quality  of  tones  depends  upon 
their  reenforcement  by  resonance.  The  vibrations  of  a 
stretched  string,  not  connected  with  a  resonant  body,  are  al- 
most inaudible.*  In  musical  instruments,  we  have  the  tone 
taken  up  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  as  the  sound- 
board of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  harp,  guitar,  etc.  In  the 
violin,  for  example,  the  sweetness  of  the  tone  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  construction  of  the  resonant  part  of  the  instrument, 
and  but  little  upon  the  strings  themselves,  which  are  fre- 
quently changed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  human  voice,  of 
wind-instruments,  etc.  We  could  not  discuss  these  points 
elaborately,  without  giving  a  full  description  of  the  various 
musical  instruments  in  common  use,  which  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  on  physiology. 

In  addition  to  the  harmonic  tones  of  sonorous  bodies, 
various  discordant  sounds  are  generally  present,  which  modify 

^  The  reenforcement  of  sounds  by  resonance  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  originally  made  by  Wheatstone,  which  is  very  graphically  described 
by  Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  on  sound.    (Ttmdall,  Sound,  London,  1867,  p.  80.) 

*^  We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  an  extremely  beautiful  experiment,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Wheatstone,  and  which  I  am  now  able  to  make 
before  you.  In  a  room  underneath  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  two  floors,  is 
a  piano.  Through  the  two  floors  passes  a  tin  tube  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
along  the  axis  of  this  tube  passes  a  rod  of  deal,  the  end  of  which  emerges  from 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  lecture-table.  The  rod  is  clasped  by  Lidia-rubber 
bands,  which  entirely  close  the  tin  tube.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  rests  on  the 
sound-board  of  the  piano,  its  upper  end  being  exposed  before  you.  An  artist  is 
at  this  moment  engaged  at  the  instrument,  but  you  hear  no  sound.  I  place  this 
Tiolin  upon  the  end  of  the  rod ;  the  Tiolin  becomes  instantly  musical,  not  how- 
ever  with  the  vibrations  of  its  own  strings,  but  with  those  of  the  piano.  I  re- 
moTe  the  violin,  the  sound  ceases ;  I  put  in  its  place  a  guitar,  and  the  music 
reyives.  For  the  violin  and  guitar  I  substitute  this  plain  wooden  tray ;  it  is  also 
rendered  musical  Here,  finally,  is  a  harp,  against  the  sound-board  of  which  I 
cause  the  end  of  the  deal  rod  to  press ;  every  note  of  the  piano  is  reproduced 
before  you.  I  lift  the  harp  so  as  to  break  its  connection  with  the  piano,  the 
sound  vanishes ;  but  the  moment  I  cause  the  sound-board  to  press  upon  the  rod, 
the  music  is  restored.  The  sound  of  the  piano  so  far  resembles  that  of  the  harp 
that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  music  you  hear  is  that  of  the 
latter  instrument  An  uneducated  person  might  well  believe  that  witchcraft  b 
concerned  in  the  production  of  this  music." 
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the  timbre,  producing,  usually,  a  certain  roughness,  such  as 
the  grating  of  a  violin-bow,  the  friction  of  the  columns  of 
air  against  the  angles  in  wind-instruments,  etc.  All  of  these 
conditions  have  their  effect  upon  the  quality  of  tones;  and 
these  discordant  sounds  may  exist  in  infinite  number  and  va- 
riety. These  sounds  are  composed  of  irregular  vibrations, 
and  are  consequently  inharmonious.  Nearly  all  tones  that 
we  speak  of  in  general  terms  as  musical  are  composed  of  mu- 
sical, or  harmonic  partial  tones,  and  the  discordant  elements 
to  which  we  just  fdludedb 

Aside  from  the  relations  of  the  various  component  parts 
of  musical  tones,  the  quality  depends  largely  on  the  form  of 
the  vibrations.  To  quote  the  words  of  Helmholtz,  "the 
more  uniformly  rounded  the  form  of  the  wave,  the  softer 
and  milder  is  the  quality  of  the  tone.  The  more  jerking  and 
angular  the  wave-form,  the  more  piercing  the  quality.  Tun- 
ing-forks, with  their  rounded  forms  of  wave,  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily soft  quality ;  and  the  qualities  of  tone  generated  by 
the  zither  and  violin  resemble  in  harshness  the  angularity  of 
their  wave-forms."  * 

MarmonicSy  or  Overtones. — ^As  we  have  stated  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  nearly  all  tones  are  composite,  but  some 
contain  many  more  partial,  or  secondary  vibrations  than  oth- 
ers. The  tones  of  vibrating  strings  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
harmonics,  and  these  may  be  used  for  illustration,  remember- 
ing that  the  phenomena  here  observed  have  their  analc^ies  in 
nearly  all  varieties  of  musical  sounds.  If  a  stretched  string  be 
made  to  vibrate,  the  secondary  tones,  which  qualify,  as  it 
were,  the  fundamental,  are  called  harmonics,  or,  in  German, 
overtones,  a  term  which  is  now  much  used  by  English 
writers. 

While  it  is  diflScult  at  all  times  to  distinguish  by  the  ear 
the  individual  overtones  of  vibrating  strings,  their  existence 
can  be  demonstrated  by  a  few  simple  experiments.    Let  us 

>  Helmholtz,  Papular  Lecturer  on  Scientijic  SuhjeeUj  New  York,  1878,  p.  77. 
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suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  string,  the  fundamental 
note  of  which  is  C.  We  damp  this  string  with  a  feather 
at  one-fourth  of  its  length  and  draw  a  violin-bow  across  the 
smaller  section.  We  then  sound,  not  only  the  fourth  part  of 
the  string,  across  which  the  bow  is  drawn,  but  the  remaining 
three-fourths ;  but  if  we  have  placed  little  riders  of  paper 
upon  the  longer  segment,  at  distances  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  string,  ihey  will  remain  xmdisturbed,  while  riders 
placed  at  any  other  portion  of  the  string  will  be  thrown  off. 
This  experiment  shows  that  the  three-fourths  of  the  string 
have  been  divided,  as  we  have  sounded  the  second  octave 
above  the  fundamental  note.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
connecting  one  end  of  the  string  with  a  tuning-fork.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  string  is  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of 
tension,  it  will  first  vibrate  as  a  whole,  then,  when  a  little 
tighter,  will  spontaneously  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  and, 
under  increased  tension,  into  three,  four,  and  so  on.  By 
damping  a  string  with  the  light  touch  of  a  feather,  we  sup- 
press the  fundamental  note  and  bring  out  the  overtones, 
which  exist  in  all  vibrating  strings,  but  are  usually  concealed 
by  the  fundamentaL  The  ppints  which  mark  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  string  into  segments  of  secondary  vibrations  are 
called  nodes.  When  we  damp  the  string  at  its  centre,  we 
quench  the  fundamental  note  and  have  overtones  an  octave 
above ;  damping  it  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth,  we  have  the 
second  octave  above,  and  so  on.  When  we  damp  it  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one-fifth  from  the  end,  we  have  the  four-fifths  sound- 
ing the  3d  of  the  fundamental,  with  the  second  octave  of  the 
3d.  K  we  damp  it  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds,  we  have  the 
6th  of  the  fundamental,  with  the  octave  of  the  5th. 

Every  vibrating  string  possesses,  thus,  a  fundamental  tone 
and  overtones.  We  have,  qualifying  the  fundamental,  first,  as 
the  most  simple,  a  series  of  octaves ;  next,  a  series  of  5ths  of 
the  fundamental  and  their  octaves ;  and  next,  a  series  of  3d6. 
These  are  the  most  powerful  overtones,  and  form  the  common 
chord  of  the  fundamental ;  but  they  are  so  far  concealed  by 
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the  greater  intensity  of  the  fundamental,  that  tliey  cannot  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear,  unless  the  fundamen- 
tal be  quenched  in  some  such  way  as  we  have  indicated.  In 
the  same  way,  the  harmonic  5ths  and  3ds  overpower  other 
overtones;  for  we  have  the  string  subdividing  again  and 
again  into  overtones,  which  are  not  harmonious  like  the  notes 
of  the  common  chord  of  the  fundamental. 

The  presence  of  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  additional 
tones,  which  latter  will  be  described  hereafter,  can  be  demon- 
strated, without  damping  the  strings,  by  the  resonators,  in- 
vented by  Helmholtz.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  a  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  which  contains  a  colunm  of  air  of  a  certain 
length,  be  brought  near  a  resounding  body  sounding  a  note 
identical  with  that  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column 
of  air,  the  air  in  the  tube  will  resound  in  consonance  with  the 
note.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  tube  soundmg  C,  a  tuning- 
fork  of  the  same  tone  sounded  near  the  tube  will  throw 
the  air  in  the  tube  into  action,  and  will  produce  a  powerful 
sound,  while  no  other  note  will  have  this  effect.  The  reso- 
nators of  Helmholtz  are  constructed  on  this  principle.  A 
glass  globe  or  tube  (Fig.  14)  is  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a 
certain  tone.  This  has  a  larger  opening,  a,  and  a  smaller 
opening,  b,  which  latter  is  fitted  in  the  ear  by  warm  sealing- 
wax,  the  other  ear  being  closed.  When  the  proper  note  is 
sounded,  it  is  reenf  orced  by  the  resonator  and  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  intensity,  while  all  other  notes  are  heard  very 
faintly.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  apply  this  to  the  detection 
of  overtones  I  We  fix  in  the  ear  a  resonator  adjusted  to  G, 
and  sound  the  fundamental,  C.  The  fundamental,  C,  is  im- 
perfectly heard,  but  the  overtone,  G,  is  reenf  orced,  and  we 
have  a  loud  and  distinct  sound  of  the  5th.  By  using  resona- 
tors graduated  to  the  musical  scale,  we  can  easily  analyze  a 
tone  and  distinguish  the  overtones.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
fix  in  the  ear  a  resonator  tuned  to  a  particular  note  and  strike 
a  succession  of  chords  on  the  piano,  the  general  sound  is  im- 
perfectly heard;  but,  whenever  we  strike  the  note  of  tlie 
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resonator,  this  is  clearly  distinguished,  to  the  practical  ex- 
elusion  of  all  others,  and  we  can  thus  analyze  complicated 
chords  into  each  of  their  constituent  parts.  This  experiment 
shows  the  similarity  between  chords,  resolved  into  their  con- 
stituent parts,  and  single  tones,  resolved  into  their  harmonics, 

Fxo.  14  a. 


Fig.  14  b. 


or  overtones.  The  resonators  of  Helmholtz,  which  are  open 
at  the  larger  extremity,  are  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those 
in  which  this  is  closed  by  a  membrane.* 

A  very  beautiful  and  instructive  point  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion is  the  following :  All  the  overtones  are  produced  by 
vibrations  of  segments  of  the  string  included  between  the 
comparatively  still  points,  called  nodes ;  and,  if  we  cause  a 
string  to  vibrate  by  plucking  or  striking  it  at  one  of  these 
nodal  points,  we  abolish  the  overtones  which  vibrate  from 
this  node  at  a  fixed  point.     For  example,  if  we  pluck  the 

*  Helmholtz,  Thiorie  phytidogique  de  la  musiqiie,  Paris,  1868,  p.  67,  et  seq.^ 
and  p.  487. 
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string  at  its  exact  centre,  we  sound  the  fundamental,  but  have 
a  dull  tone,  which  is  deficient  in  the  overtones  of  the  octaves. 
We  can  demonstrate  the  fact  that  these  overtones  are  absent, 
for,  if  we  damp  the  string  at  its  centre,  the  fundamental  is 
quenched,  but  we  have  no  octaves,  which  are  always  heard  on 
damping  the  centre  when  the  string  is  plucked  at  other  points. 
In  the  s^me  way,  by  plucking  the  string  at  different  points, 
we  can  abolish  tiie  overtones  of  5ths,  Sds,  etc.  It  is  readily 
understood  that,  when  a  string  is  plucked  at  any  pomt,  it  will 
vibrate  so  vigorously  at  this  point  that  no  node  can  be  formed. 
This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  practical  musicians, 
though  many  are  probably  unacquainted  vdth  its  scientific 
explanation.  Performers  on  stringed  instruments  habitu- 
ally attack  the  strings  near  their  extremities.  In  the  pi- 
ano, where  the  strings  may  be  struck  at  almost  any  point, 
the  hammers  are  placed  at  from  -^  to  i^  of  their  extremities ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  this  gives  the 
richest  tones.  The  nodes  formed  at  these  points  would  pro- 
duce the  Tths  and  9ths  as  overtones,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  perfect  major  chord,  while  the  nodes  for  the  harmonious 
overtones  are  undisturbed."  The  reason,  then,  why  the- tones 
are  richer  and  more  perfect,  when  the  strings  are  attacked 
at  this  point,  is  that  the  harmonious  overtones  are  full  and 
perfect,  and  certain  of  the  discordant  overtones  are  suppressed. 
The  facility  with  which  certain  notes  may  be  produced  on 
the  comet  affords  another  illustration  of  the  natural  subdi- 
vision of  tones.  In  some  parts  of  the  scale,  the  open  notes 
are  the  tonic,  8th,  5th,  and  3d ;  that  is,  these  notes  can  be 
produced  by  the  lips  and  the  currents  of  air,  vdthout  altering 
the  length  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  instrument  by  the 
valves.  While  some  other  of  the  notes  in  the  scale  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  lips  alone,  they  are  formed  in 
this  way  with  uncertainty  and  difficulty.  We  can  sound,  for 
example,  the  minor  3d,  the  4th,  or  the  6th,  with  the  lips ;  but 
these  tones  are  more  exact  when  we  use  the  valves,  as  is  al- 

1  Hblmholtz,  Theorie  phftioloffique  de  la  munque,  Paris,  1868,  p.  109. 
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most  always  done.  But  the  notes  of  the  common  major 
chord,  especially  the  8th  and  5th,  are  produced  without  using 
the  valves ;  for  the  colunm  of  air  in  the  instrument  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  divide  itself  into  its  harmonic  tones. 

It  was  ascertained  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by 
Sorge  and  by  Tartini,  that  when  two  harmonious  tones  are 
produced  under  favorable  circumstances,  we  can  hear,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  sounds,  a  sound  difiering  from  both,  and 
much  lower  than  the  lower  of  the  two.  This  sound  is  too 
low  for  an  harmonic,  and  has  been  called  a  resultant  tone. 
The  formation  of  a  new  sound  by  combining  two  sounds  of 
different  pitch  is  analogous  to  the  blending  of  colors  in  optics, 
except  that  the  primary  sounds  are  not  lost.  The  laws  of  the 
production  of  these  resultant  sounds  are  very  simple.  When 
two  tones  in  harmony  are  sounded,  the  resultant  tone  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  primaries.  For  example,  if 
we  sound  C,  with  48  vibrations,  and  its  5th,  with  72  vibra- 
tions in  a  second,  the  resultant  tone  is  equal  to  the  difference, 
which  is  24  vibrations,  and  is  consequently  the  octave  below 
C ;  or,  if  we  sound  C,  with  48  vibrations,  and  its  3d,  with  60, 
we  have  a  resultant  tone  two  octaves  below  C,  the  number  of 
vibrations  being  12.*  These  resultant  tones  are  very  feeble  as 
compared  with  the  primary  tones,  and  can  only  be  heard  un- 
der the  most  favorable  experimental  conditions.  In  addition 
to  these  sounds,  Helmholtz  has  discovered  sounds,  even  more 
feeble,  which  he  calls  additional,  or  smnmation  tones.'  The 
value  of  these  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  vibrations  of  the  primary 
tones.  For  example,  C  24  and  its  5th,  36,  would  give  a  sum- 
mation tone  of  60  vibrations,  or  the  octave  of  the  3d ;  and  C 
24  with  its  3d,  30,  would  give  54  vibrations,  the  octave  of 
the  2d.  These  tones  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  resonators  already  described.* 

'  These  numbers  are  used  merely  in  illustration.    A  sound  of  12  vibrations 
does  not  come  within  the  musical  scale. 

*  Helmholtz,  TlUwrie  phytiologique  de  la  munquey  Paris,  1868,  p.  192. 
'  See  page  184. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  musical  sounds  are  excessively  com- 
plex. With  single  sounds,  we  have  an  infinite  variety  and 
number  of  harmonics,  or  overtones,  and  in  chords,  which  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  under  the  head  of  harmony,  we  have 
a  series  of  resultants,  which  are  lower  than  the  primary  tones, 
and  a  series  of  additional,  or  summation  tones,  which  are 
higher ;  but  both  the  resultant  and  the  summation  tones  bear 
an  exact  mathematical  relation  to  the  primary  tones  of  the 
chord. 

Harmony. — ^We  have  discussed  the  overtones,  resultant 
tones,  and  summation  tones  of  strings  rather  fully,  for  the 
reason  that,  in  the  physfology  of  audition,  we  shall  see  that 
the  ear  is  capable  of  recognizing  single  sounds,  or  successions 
of  single  sounds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  certain  combinations 
of  sounds  are  appreciated,  and  are  even  more  agreeable  than 
those  which  are  apparently  produced  by  simple  vibrations. 
Combinations  of  tones  which  thus  produce  an  agreeable  im- 
pression are  called  harmonious.  They  seem  to  become  blended 
with  each  other  into  a  complete  sound  of  peculiar  quality,  all 
of  the  different  vibrations  entering  into  their  composition 
being  simultaneously  appreciated  by  the  ear.  From  what  we 
have  learned  of  overtones,  it  is  evident  that  few  musical  sounds 
are  reaUy  simple,  and  that  those  which  are  simple  are  want- 
ing in  richness,  while  they  are  perfectly  pure.  The  blending 
of  tones  which  bear  to  each  other  a  certain  mathematical  rela- 
tion is  called  harmony;  but  two  or. more  tones,  though  each 
one  be  musical,  are  not  necessarily  harmonious.  The  most 
prominent  overtone,  except  the  octave,  is  the  5th,  with  its 
octaves,  and  this  is  called  the  dominant.  The  next  is  the 
3d,  with  its  octaves.  The  other  overtones  are  comparatively 
feeble.  Reasoning,  now,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  overtones,  we  might  infer  that  the  reenforcement  of 
the  5th  and  3d  by  other  notes  bearing  similar  relations  to  the 
tonic  would  be  agreeable.  This  is  the  fact,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained empirically  long  before  the  pleasing  impression  pro- 
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duced  by  such  combinations  was  explained  mathematically. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  laws 
of  hannony,  but  a  knowledge  of  certain  of  these  Jaws  is  es- 
sential to  the  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  audition. 
These  are  very  simple,  now  that  we  have  analyzed  the  tone 
of  a  single  vibrating  body. 

It  is  a  law  in  music,  that  the  more  simple  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  vibrations  in  two  sounds,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  harmony.  The  simplest  relation,  of  course,  is 
1  :  1,  when  the  two  sounds  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  The 
next  in  order  is  1  :  2.  If  we  sound  C  and  its  8th,  we  have, 
for  example,  24  vibrations  of  one  to  48  of  the  other.  These 
sounds  can  produce  no  discord,  because  the  waves  never  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  and  the  two  sounds  can  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  always  maintaining  the  same  relations.  The 
combined  impression  is  therefore  continuous.  The  next  in 
order  is  the  1st  and  5th,  their  relations  being  2:3.  In 
other  words,  with  the  1st  and  5th,  for  two  waves  of  the 
1st,  we  have  three  waves  of  the  6th.  The  two  sounds  may 
thus  progress  indefinitely,  for  the  waves  coincide  for  every 
second  wave  of  the  1st  and  every  third  wave  of  the  5th. 
The  next  in  order,  if  we  sound  at  the  same  time  the  1st, 
5th,  and  8th,  is  the  3d.  The  3d  of  C  has  the  8th  of  C  for 
its  5th,  and  the  5th  of  C  for  its  minor  3d.  The  Ist,  3d,  5th, 
and  8th  form  the  common  major  chord ;  and  the  waves  of 
each  tone  blend  with  each  other  at  such  short  intervals  of 
time  that  the  ear  experiences  a  continuous  impression,  and  no 
discord  is  appreciated.  This  explanation  of  the  common  ma- 
jor chord  illustrates  the  law  that,  the  smaller  the  ratio  of  vi- 
bration between  different  tones,  the  more  perfect  is  their  har- 
mony. Sounded  with  the  1st,  the  4th  is  more  harmonious 
than  the  3d ;  but  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  5th  excludes 
it  from  the  common  chord.  The  1st,  4th,  and  8th  are  har- 
monious, but  to  make  a  complete  chord  we  must  use  the  6th. 
These  discussions  might  be  extended  into  the  progression  of 
chords  and  modulation ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  our  pur- 
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pose,  as  we  wish  only  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  vibrations 
of  sounds  in  harmony  and  the  mechanism  of  discords. 

Discords. — A  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  simple  ac- 
cords enables  us  to  understand  more  easily  the  rationale  of 
discords,  and  vice  verm.  As  in  the  case  of  harmony,  the 
fact  that  certain  combinations  of  musical  tones  produce  a 
disagreeable  impression  was  ascertained  empirically,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  palpable  dissonance. 
Thanks  to  the  labors  of  modem  physicists,  however,  the 
mechanism  of  discords  is  now  pretty  well  settled.  We  shall, 
in  our  explanation,  begin  with  a  combination  of  tones  slightly 
removed  from  perfect  unison. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  two  tuning-forks  giv- 
ing precisely  the  same  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a  second ; 
the  tones  are  then  in  perfect  unison.  We  load  one  of  the 
forks  with  a  bit  of  wax,  so  that  its  vibrations  are  slightly  re- 
duced, and  start  them  both  in  vibration  at  the  same  instant. 
Taking  the  illustration  given  by  Tyndall,  we  assume  that  one 
fork  has  256,  and  the  other,  255  vibrations  in  a  second. 
While  these  two  forks  are  vibrating,  we  have  one  gradually 
gaining  upon  the  other ;  but,  at  the  end  of  half  a  second,  one 
will  have  made  128  vibrations,  while  the  other  will  have 
made  127^.  At  this  point  the  two  waves  are  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other ;  they  are  moving  in  exactly  opposite  di- 
rections ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sounds  neutralize  each 
other,  and  we  have  an  instant  of  silence.*    The  perfect  sounds, 

*  It  is  almost  essential  to  this  point  in  our  argument  to  ascertain  if  two 
sounds  in  unison,  so  arranged  that  the  maximum  of  the  waves  of  one  will  coin- 
cide with  the  minimum  of  the  waves  of  the  other,  will,  when  thus  combined, 
produce  silence.  This  fact  has  been  illustrated  by  an  example,  which  we  quote 
from  Hehnholtz : 

**  Suppose  that  we  have  two  organ-pipes,  precisely  similar,  tuned  in  unison, 
placed  near  each  other  upon  the  same  sound-board.  Each  one,  sounded  simply 
by  a  current  of  air,  gives  an  intense  tone ;  but  if  the  current  of  air  strike  them 
both  simultaneously,  the  movement  of  the  air  is  modified  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  current  enters  one  of  the  pipes  when  it  emerges  from  the  other ;  no  sound 
strikes  the  ear  of  an  observer  at  a  little  distance,  who  then  can  only  hear  the 
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as  the  two  forks  continue  to  vibrate,  are  thus  alternately  re- 
enforced  and  diminished,  and  we  have  what  are  known  in 
music  as  beats.  As  the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  second  is  one,  we  have  the  instants  of  silence  occur- 
ring once  in  a  second ;  and,  in  this  illustration,  the  beats 
occur  once  a  second.  Unison  takes  place  when  two  sounds 
can  follow  each  other  indefinitely,  their  waves  blending  per- 
fectly ;  dissonance  is  marked  by  successive  beats,  or  pulses. 
If  we  now  load  forks  so  that  one  will  vibrate  240  times  in  a 
second,  and  the  other  234,  there  will  be  six  times  in  a  second 
when  the  interference  will  be  manifest ;  or,  to  make  it  plain- 
er, in  ^  of  a  second,  one  fork  will  make  40  vibrations,  while 
the  other  is  making  89.  We  shall  then  have  6  beats  in  a  sec- 
ond. From  these  experiments,  the  law  may  be  deduced,  that 
the  number  of  beats  produced  by  two  tones'  not  in  harmony 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  vibration." 
An  analogous  interference  of  undulations  is  observed  in 
optics,  when  waves  of  light  are  made  to  interfere  and  pro- 
duce darkness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  beats  will  increase  as  we 
sound  two  discordant  tones  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale. 
According  to  Helmholtz,  the  beats  can  be  recognized  up  to 
132  in  a  second.  Beyond  that  point,  they  become  confused, 
and  we  have  only  a  sensation  of  dissonance,  or  roughness.* 
We  can  illustrate  this  point  very  satisfactorily  by  a  simple 
experiment  upon  the  piano.  Let  us  take  two  tones,  the  high- 
est on  the  scale,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  semitone. 
When  we  strike  these  two  notes  together,  we  have  a  disa- 
greeable sensation  of  dissonance,  but  no  appreciable  beats, 
because,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  each  note  being  high,  the 
difference  is  great  and  the  beats  are  too  rapid  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  such.    We  strike,  now,  the  two  notes  an  octave  be- 

nulung  of  the  air."  (Helicholtz,  TTUorie  phy9i6U>giqu$  di  la  muHquef  Paris, 
1868,  p.  201.) 

>  TncDALL,  Sound,  London,  1867,  p.  268. 

*  HsLMHOLTZ,  op.  ciLj  p.  21 Y. 
148 
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low ;  still  we  have  dissonance,  less  disagreeable,  but  no  beats. 
Passing  down,  an  octave  at  a  time,  as  the  numbers  of  vibrar 
tions  become  smaller,  the  difference  between  them  is  less,  and 
there  are  fewer  beats  in  a  second,  tmtil  they  are  readily  ap- 
preciated as  beats  and  can  even  be  counted. 

Beats,  then,  are  due  to  interference  of  sound-waves,  and 
the  number  in  a  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  vibrations.  When  these  are  too  rapid  to  be  appreciated  as 
beats,  we  have  simply  a  sensation  of  discord.  There  is  no  in- 
terference of  the  waves  of  tones  in  unison,  provided  the 
waves  start  at  the  same  instant ;  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
being  increased  by  reenf orcement.  The  differences  between 
the  1st  and  8th,  the  1st  and  5th,  the  1st  and  3d,  and  other 
harmonious  combinations,  is  so  great  that  we  have  no  beats 
and  no  discord,  the  more  rapid  waves  reenforcing  the  har- 
monics of  the  primary  sound.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
in  this  connection,  that  resultant  tones  are  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  of  vibration  of  two  harmonious  tones.  If 
we  take  a  note  of  240  vibrations,  and  its  5th,  with  360  vibra- 
tions, these  two  have  a  difference  of  120,  which  is  the  lower 
octave  of  the  1st  and  is  an  harmonious  tone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  laws  which  we  have  thus  stated  are 
equally  applicable  to  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  addi- 
tional tones,  which  have  their  beats  and  dissonances,  as  well 
as  the  primary  tones. 

Tones  hy  Injlueaoe  {Consonance). — ^The  term  consonance 
is  generally  applied  to  the  harmonious  combinations  of  two 
or  more  sounds,  and  is  synonymous  with  accord,  as  it  is  used 
in  music.  In  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  dissonance,  or  dis- 
cord. By  some  writers,  however,  consonance  is  used  to  de- 
note sounds  produced  in  sonorous  bodies  by  the  influence 
of  sounds  in  tmison.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  bell  tuned 
to  a  certain  note,  and  bring  near  its  opening  a  tuning-fork 
vibrating  in  unison  with  this  note,  the  bell  will  sound  vigor- 
ously in  unison,  though  it  is  influenced  only  by  the  vibra- 
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tions  in  the  air  produced  by  the  primary  tone.  We  have 
ah-eady  spoken  of  this  nnder  the  head  of  resonance ;  *  and 
sounds  produced  in  this  way  are  properly  called  tones  by  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
tones  by  influence  cannot  be  neglected  in  studying  the  physi- 
ology of  audition.  We  have,  as  an  important  part  of  the  au- 
ditory apparatus,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  capable  of 
various  degrees  of  tension,  which  is  thrown  into  vibration  in 
obedience  .to  waves  of  sound  conducted  by  the  atmosphere ; 
and  it  will  be  an  important  point  to  determine  how  far  the 
vibrations  of  this  membrane  are  affected  by  the  laws  of  the 
production  of  tones  by  influence. 

After  what  we  have  learned  of  the  laws  of  musical  vibra- 
tions, it  will  be  easy  to  comprehend  the  production  of  tones 
by  influence.  We  shall  take  first  the  most  simple  example, 
applied  to  strings.  If  we  gently  touch  the  note  C  upon  the 
piano,  so  as  to  raise  the  damper  but  not  sound  the  string,  and 
then  sing  a  note  in  unison,  the  string  will  return  the  sound, 
by  the  influence  of  the  sound-waves.  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  string  will  have  its  fundamental  tone  and  over- 
tones ;  but  the  series  of  overtones  will  be  complete ;  for  none 
of  the  nodes  are  abolished,  as  in  striking  or  plucking  the 
string  at  any  particular  point.  If,  instead  of  the  note  in 
unison,  we  sing  any  of  the  octaves,  the' string  will  return  the 
note  sung ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  3d,  5th,  etc.  If  we 
now  strike  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  undamped  string, 
this  chord  will  be  exactly  returned  by  influence.  In  other 
words,  a  string  may  be  made  to  sound  by  influence,  its  funda- 
mental note,  its  harmonics,  and  harmonious  combinations. 
To  carry  the  observation  still  farther,  the  string  will  return, 
not  only  a  note  of  its  exact  pitch  and  its  harmonics,  but 
notes  of  the  quality  of  the  primary  tone.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  its  applications  to  the  physiology  of  hearing, 
and  can  be  readily  illustrated.    Taking  identical  tones  in  suo- 

>  See  page  184. 
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cession,  produced  by  the  voice,  trumpet,  violin,  clarinet,  or 
other  musical  instruments,  it  can  be  easily  noted  that  the 
quality  of  the  tone,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  is  rendered  by  a  re- 
sounding string;  and  the  same  is  true  of  combinations  of 
tones. 

The  above  laws  of  tones  by  influence  have  been  illustrated 
by  strings  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplicity ;  but  they  have 
a  more  or  less  perfect  application  to  all  bodies  capable  of  pro- 
ducing musical  tones,  except  that  some  are  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion with  more  difliculty  than  others.  An  interesting  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  however,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  physiology  of  the  ear,  is  in  the  case  of  stretched  mem- 
branes ;  for  this  brings  to  our  mind  the  possible  action  of  the 
membrana  tympani. 

If  we  have  a  thin  membrane,  like  a  piece  of  bladder  or 
thin  rubber,  stretched  over  a  circular  orifice,,  such  as  the 
mouth  of  a  wide  bottle,  this  can  be  tuned  to  a  certain  note. 
When  arranged  in  this  way,  the  membrane  can  be  made  to 
sound  its  fundamental  note  by  influence.  In  addition,  the 
membrane,  like  a  string,  will  divide  itself  so  as  to  sound  the 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental,  and  will  likewise  be  thrown 
into  vibration  by  the  5th,  3d,  etc.,  of  its  fundamental  tone, 
thus  obeying  the  laws  of  vibrations  of  strings,  though  the 
harmonic  sounds  are  produced  with  greater  diflSculty. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Chladni  demon- 
strated the  spontaneous  division  of  vibrating  plates  and  mem- 
branes by  a  very  simple  experiment.*  He  covered  the  surface 
with  a  delicate,  uniform  layer  of  fine  sand.  Arranged  in  this 
way,  it  is  evident  that  the  sand  would  be  thrown  oflE  from 
the  vibrating  portions  and  collected  upon  those  portions  which 
remained  compamtively  quiescent,  provided  that  the  surface 
became  divided  into  different  areas  of  vibration.  This  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  fact.  When  the  f imdamental  tone  was 
sounded,  the  entire  plate  was  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the 
sand  was  collected  in  a  circular  line  near  its  periphery ;  and, 

J  Chladni,  Die  Akusiik,  Leipzig,  1802,  S.  xvl,  T8,  et  ieq,^  and  S.  118,  et  9«q, 
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with  each  harmonic,  a  smaller  circle  was  produced.  These 
marked  the  nodal  lines,  which  correspond  to  the  harmonic 
nodes  of  vibrating  strings.  Chladni  applied  these  observa- 
tions to  the  vibrations  of  round  and  square  plates  of  glass 
fixed  at  the  centre,  damped  by  the  finger  at  various  points, 
and  thrown  into  vibration  by  a  violin-bow.  In  1824,  Savart 
repeated  many  of  the  experiments  of  Chladni,  and  extended 
them  to  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  human  subject,  in 
which  he  observed  analogous  phenomena,  though  they  were 
less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  the  vibrating 
surface.*  Of  course,  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani must  take  place  in  accordance  with  physical  laws ;  but 
how  far  these  laws  are  applicable  to  the  physiology  of  audi- 
tion, is  a  question  which  we  shall  discuss  fully  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  different  portions  of  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus. 

We  have  thus  discussed  various  points  in  the  physics  of 
sound,  some  of  them  with  an  elaborateness  which  might  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  work  on  physiology.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  laws  of  acoustics  are  nearly  all  defi- 
nitely settled ;  that  we  have  an  absolutely-certain  mathemat- 
ical demonstration  of  the  laws  of  musical  vibrations;  and 
that  the  ear  recognizes  these  laws,  and  recognized  them  long 
before  they  were  ascertained  by  physical  experimentation,  for 
certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  sound  simply  give  pleas- 
ure, while  others  are  disagreeable  and  discordant.  It  is  suflS- 
ciently  evident  that,  if  musical  combinations  be  subjected  to 
certain  inevitable  laws,  these  laws  form  the  only  true  basis  of 
the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  audition.  It  will  be  found, 
indeed,  that  no  point  has  been  discussed  in  this  chapter,  that 
18  not  essential  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of 
hearing. 

*  Savart,  Becherehes  sur  les  usages  de  la  membrane  du  tympan  et  de  Voreille 
exteme. — Journal  de  physiohgiej  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  188,  et  seq.  ■ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

rSES   OF  DIFFERENT  PABT9   OF  THE  AUDITOBY  APPABATU8. 

Uses  of  the  external  ear — Structure  of  the  membrana  tympani — ^Uses  of  the 
membrana  tympani — ^VariationB  in  tension — ^Vibrations  of  the  membrane 
by  influence — ^Destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani — ^Appreciation  of  the 
pitch  of  tones — ^Mechanism  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear — ^Articulations  and  at- 
tachments of  the  ossicles — ^Physiological  anatomy  of  the  internal  ear — Gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  membranous  labyrinth — ^Vestibule — Semicircular 
canals — Cochlea — Liquids  of  the  labyrinth — ^Distribution  of  nenres  in  the 
cochlea — Organ  of  Corti — ^Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  internal  ear — 
Functions  of  the  semicunmlar  canals — ^Functions  of  the  parts  contained  in 
the  cochlea — Summary  of  the  mechanism  of  audition. 

The  uses  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  and  of  the  external 
anditory  meatus  are  sufficiently  apparent.  The  pavilion 
serves  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound,  and  probably  inclines 
them  toward  the  external  meatus  as  they  come  from  various 
directions.  Though  this  action  is  simple,  it  undoubtedly  has 
a  certain  degree  of  importance,  and  the  various  curves  of 
the  concavity  of  the  pavilion  tend  more  or  less  to  concen- 
trate the  sonorous  vibrations.  Such  has  long  been  the  opin- 
ion of  physiologists,  and  this  seems  to  be  carried  out  by  ex- 
periments in  which  the  concavities  of  the  external  ear  have 
been  obliterated  by  wax.*  There  is,  probably,  no  resonance 
or  vibration  of  much  importance  until  the  waves  of  sound 
strike  the  membrana  tympani.  The  same  remarks  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.  We  do 
not  know  precisely  how  the  obliquity  and  the  curves  of  this 
canal  affect  the  waves  of  sound,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the 
deviation  from  a  straight  course  protects,  to  a  certain  degree, 

*  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  pkydologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  14. 
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the  tympanic  membrane  from  impressions  that  might  other- 
wise be  too  violent, 

Strttcture  of  the  Memhrana  TymjpcmL — The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  membrana  tympani  has  abeady  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the 
auditory  apparatus.*  This  structure,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  physiology  of  hearing,  is  delicate,  elastic,  about 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold-beater's  skin,  and  is  subject  to 
various  degrees  of  tension,  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  middle  ear  and  different  conditions  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure witlvn  and  without  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Its 
form  is  nearly  circular.  From  a  number  of  accurate  meas- 
urements of  its  diameter  in  the  adult,  by  Sappey,  we  may  as- 
sume that  its  ring  measures  a  little  more  than  f  of  an  inch 
vertically  and  about  f  of  an  inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  ex- 
cess of  the  vertical  over  the  horizontal  diameter  is  about  -^ 
of  an  inch.'  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  some  of  the 
older  anatomists,  that  the  tympanic  membrane  presents  one 
or  two  small  perforations,  it  is  now  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  forming  a  complete  division,  without  openings,  be- 
tween the  external  meatus  and  the  middle  ear ;  or,  if  any 
openings  exist,  they  are  exceedingly  minute. 

The  periphery  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  received  into 
a  little  ring  of  bone,  which  may  be  separated  by  maceration 
in  early  Ufe,  but  which  is  consolidated  with  the  adjacent 
bony  structures  in  the  adult.  This  bony  ring  is  incomplete 
at  its  superior  portion,  but,  aside  from  this,  resembles  the 
groove  which  receives  the  crystal  of  a  watch.  At  the  periph- 
ery of  the  membrane,  is  a  ring  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue^ 
which  is  received  into  the  bony  ring.  This  ring  also  pre- 
sents a  break  at  its  superior  portion. 

The  concavity  of  the  membrana  tympani  presents  out- 

>  See  p.  166. 

*  Sappet,  TraiU  tPaneUomiey  Paris,  1871,  p.  801.    The  above  measurements  ' 
are  given,  assuming  that  the  position  of  the  membrane  is  vertical 
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ward,  and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  The  point  of  greatest  con- 
cavity, where  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  mallens  is 
attached,  is  called  the  umbo.  Von  Troltsch  has  described, 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  two  pouches,  or 
pockets.  One  is  formed  by  a  small,  irregular,  triangular  fold 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  half,  and  consisting 
of  a  process  of  the  fibrous  layer.  This,  which  is  called  the 
posterior  pocket,  is  open  below,  and  extends  from  the  poste- 
rior upper  border  of  the  membrane  to  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, which  it  assists  in  holding  in  position.  "  After  it  haa 
been  divided,  this  bone  is  much  more  movable  than  before." 
The  anterior  pocket  is  lower  and  shorter  than  the  posterior. 
It  is  formed  by  a  small  bony  process  turned  toward  the  neck 
of  the  malleus,  by  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  bony  pro- 
cess of  the  malleus,  by  its  anterior  ligament,  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  and  the  anterior  tympanic  artery.*  The  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  inserted  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  occupies  the  upper 
half  of  its  vertical  diameter,  extending  from  the  periphery 
to  the  umbo. 

The  membrana  tympani,  though  thin  and  translucent, 
presents  three  distinct  layers.  Its  outer  layer  is  an  exces- 
sively delicate  prolongation  of  the  integument  lining  the  ex- 
ternal meatus,  presenting,  however,  neither  papillae  nor  glands. 
The  inner  layer  is  a  delicate  continuation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  is  covered  by  tessel- 
lated epithelial  cells.  The  fibrous  portion,  or  lamina  propria, 
is  formed  of  two  layers.  The  outer  layer  consists  of  fibres^ 
radiating  from  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  the  periphery. 
These  are  best  seen  near  the  centre.  The  inner  layer  is  com- 
posed of  circular  fibres,  which  are  most  abundant  near  the 
periphery,  and  diminish  in  number  toward  the  centre.  Be- 
tween these  two  layers,  are  fusiform  corpuscles,  described 
first  by  Von  Troltsch,' which  resemble  the  corneal  corpuscles. 

>  TRdLTSCH,  IHseatea  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1869,  p.  82.  •  Loe,  cit 
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The  color  of  the  membrana  tympani,  when  it  is  examined 
with  an  aural  speculum  by  daylight,  is  peculiar,  and  rather 
diflScult  to  describe,  as  it  varies  in  the  normal  ear  in  different 
individuals.  Politzer  describes  the  membrane,  examined  in 
this  way,  as  translucent,  and  of  a  color  which  "  most  nearly 
approaches  a  neutral  gray,  mingled  with  a  weaker  tint  of  vio- 
let and  light  yellowish-brown."  *  This  color  is  modified,  in 
certain  portions  of  the  membrane,  by  the  chorda  tympani 
and  the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  produce  some  opacity.  The 
entire  membrane  in  health  has  a  soft  lustre.  In  addition, 
there  is  seen,  with  proper  illumination,  a  well-marked,  trian- 
gular cone  of  light,  with  its  apex  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  spreading  out  in  a  downward  and  forward  direc- 
tion, and  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  broad  at  its  base.  This 
appearance  is  regarded  by  pathologists  as  very  important,  as 
indicating  a  normal  condition  of  the  membrane.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  reflection  of  light,  depending  upon  three 
factors,  indicated  by  Roosa  as  follows :  "  First,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  auditory  canal ;  second, 
the  traction  of  the  malleus,  which  renders  it  concave  at  the 
centre ;  third,  its  polish  or  brilliancy."  *  "With  this  explanar 
tion,  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  light  spot  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
structure  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  upon  which  it  is 
seen. 

Uses  of  the  Membrcma  Tympani. — It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  membrana  tympani  is  very  important  in  audition. 
In  cases  of  disease,  in  which  the  membrane  is  thickened,  per- 
forated, or  destroyed,  the  acuteness  of  hearing  is  always  more 
or  lees  aflEected.  That  this  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  vibrating  surface  for  the  reception  of  waves  of  soimd,  is 
shown  by  the  relief  which  is  experienced  by  those  patients 
who  can  tolerate  the  presence  of  an  artificial  membrane  of 

>  Politzer,  The  Membrana  Tjfmpani  in  Health  and  Disease,  New  York, 
1869,  p.  23. 

•  EooSA,  Disea8e$  of  the  Ear,  Xew  York,  1878,  p.  189. 
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rabber,  when  this  is  introduced.  As  regards  the  mere  acute- 
ness  of  hearing,  aside  from  the  pitch  of  sounds,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  membrane  is  very  simple.  As  was 
shown  by  Miiller/  sonorous  vibrations  are  not  readily  trans- 
mitted through  the  atmosphere  to  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones 
of  the  ear ;  and,  when  they  are  thus  transmitted,  they  lose 
considerably  in  intensity.  When,  however,  the  aerial  vibra- 
tions are  received  by  a  delicate  membrane,  imder  the  condi- 
tions of  the  membrana  tympani,  they  are  transmitted  with 
very  little  loss  of  intensity ;  and  if  this  membrane  be  con- 
nected with  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear, 
the  vibrations  are  readily  conveyed  to  the  sensory  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus.  The  parts  composing  the  middle  ear 
are  thus  admirably  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  sonorous 
waves  to  the  auditory  nerves.  The  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  delicate  in  structure,  stretched  to  the  proper  d^ree 
of  tension,  and  vibrates  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  of 
sound,  as  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Savart.*  Attached 
to  this  membrane,  is  the  chain  of  bones,  which  conducts  its 
vibrations,  like  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  to  the  liquid  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  membrane  is  fixed  at  its  periphery  and  has 
air  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  vibration. 

A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ossicles  and  muscles  of 
the  middle  ear  shows  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  subject 

1  MtLLCR,  Elements  of  Phynologyy  London,  1S43,  toL  ii.,  p.  1248.  MdUer 
has  investigated  verj  closely  the  physical  laws  of  the  transmission  of  sonorous 
yibradons  through  media  of  different  densities.  The  following  paragraph  illos- 
trates  the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  physiology  of  the  middle  ear : 

"  A  small  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  border  of  membrane^ 
so  as  to  be  moyable,  communicates  sonorous  vibrations,  from  air  on  one  side, 
to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better  than  solid 
media  not  so  constructed.  But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  rendered 
much  more  perfect  if  the  solid  conductor  thus  occupying  the  opening  (fenestra 
of  the  labyrinth)  is  by  its  other  end  fixed  to  the  middle  of  a  tense  membrane 
which  has  atmospheric  air  on  both  sides." 

*  Savart,  Recherches  tur  lea  ttsapes  de  la  membrane  du  tympan  et  de  VcreUle 
exteme. — Journal  de  phynoloffie,  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  208,  et  $eq. 
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to  certain  physiological  variations  in  tension,  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  tensor  tympani.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  mem- 
brane may  be  drawn  in  and  rendered  tense  by  exhausting  or 
rarefying  the  air  in  the  drum.  If  the  mouth  and  nose  be 
closed  and  we  attempt  to  breathe  forcibly  by  expanding  the 
chest,  the  external  pressure  tightens  the  membrane.  In  this 
condition,  Dr.  WoDaston  has  shown  that  the  ear  is  rendered 
insensible  to  grave  sounds,  but  that  high-pitched  sounds 
appear  to  be  more  intense.  If  the  tension  be  relieved,  as 
may  be  done  by  an  act  of  swallowing,  the  grave  sounds  are 
heard  with  normal  distinctness.  This  experiment,  tried  at  a 
concert,  produces  the  curious  effect  of  abolishing  a  great 
number  of  the  lowest  tones,  while  the  shrill  sounds  are  heard 
very  acutely.*  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  when  the 
external  pressure  is  increased  by  despent  in  a  diving-bell.' 

Undoubted  eases  of  volimtary  contraction  of  the  tensor 
tympani  have  been  observed  by  otologists ;  and  in  these,  by 
bringing  this  muscle  into  action,  the  limit  of  the  perception, 
of  high  tones  is  greatly  increased.  In  two  instances  of  this 
kind,  recorded  by  Dr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  the  ordinary  limit 
of  perception  was  found  to  be  three  thousand  single  vibra- 
tions ;  and,  by  contraction  of  the  muscle,  this  was  increased 
to  five  thousand  single  vibrations." 

The  admirable  experiments  of  Savart,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  show  that  the  membrana  tympani  vibrates 

^  WoLLASTON,  On  Sounds  inatuUMe  hy  Certain  Ears. — PhUotophical  Tramac- 
Hona,  London,  1820,  p.  806,  et  seq, 

•  ToDDf  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  PhAfsioloyy^  London,  1836-1839,  toL  il, 
p.  675,  Article,  Hearing. 

•  Blake,  Summary  ofReavlU  of  ExperimenU  onfhe  Perception  of  IRgk  Musical 
Tones. — TVans,  of  the  American  Otoloyical  Society,  Boston,  1872,  voL  y.,  p.  77. 

Other  cases  of  voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  have  been  ob- 
served. Schapringer,  who  possessed  this  faculty,  was  able  to  contract  the 
muscle  so  as  to  render  all  notes  below  seventy  vibrations  inaudible,  while  the 
higher  tones  were  more  readily  perceived  the  more  energetic  the  tension  of  the 
membrane.  ( ITeber  die  Contraction  des  TrommdfeUspanners, — SitzwngberichU  der 
kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  WiueMchaften,  mcUhematisch-naturwissenschaftliehe 
Classe,  Wien,  1870,  Bd.  Ixii.,  Zweito  Abtheilung,  S.  672.) 
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by  influence,  when  it  is  brought  in  accord  with  a  given 
tone.  In  other  words,  this  membrane  obeys  the  laws  of 
consonance,  and  vibrates  strongly  by  the  influence  of  sounds 
in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  tone.  The 
laws  of  vibrations  by  influence  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapter ; '  and  it  remains  for  us  now  to  deter- 
mine how  far  these  laws  are  applicable  to  the  physiology  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  action  of 
these  vibrations  in  the  accurate  perception  of  musical  sounds. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  of  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  that  must  occur,  as  a  physical  necessity,  under 
favorable  conditions,  which  it  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection ;  and  these  have  hardly  attracted  suflSicient  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  physiological  writers.  In  the  first  place, 
this  membrane  must  obey  the  laws  of  vibration  by  influence. 
It  is  undoubtedly  thrown  into  vibration  by  irregular  waves 
of  noise,  as  contradistinguished  from  musical  tones;  but 
when  a  tone  is  sounded  in  unison  with  its  fundamental 
tone,  or  when  the  tone  sounded  is  one  of  the  octaves  of  its 
fundamental,  it  must  undergo  a  vibration  by  influence,  like 
an  artificial  membrane.  K  we  suppose  the  membrane  to  be 
tuned  in  unison  with  a  certain  tone,  it  will  not  only  return 
this  tone  by  influence,  but  will  repeat  its  quality.  Not  only 
this,  when  a  combination  of  harmonious  tones  is  soimded, 
the  combined  sound  will  be  returned,  with  all  the  shades  in 
quality  which  the  combined  tones  produce.  On  account  of 
its  small  size,  the  sound  produced  by  the  exposed  membrane 
itself  cannot  be  heard ;  but  that  the  membrane  doe«  vibrate 
by  influence,  has  been  proven  by  experiments  with  small  par- 
ticles of  sand  on  its  surface. 

We  are  certainly  justified  in  supposing  that  vibrations  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  too  delicate  to  be  revealed  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear  in  objective  experiments,  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  auditory  nerves  as  a  subjective  phenomenon.  In  other 
words,  we  can  probably  appreciate  vibrations  in  our  own  tym- 

1  See  page  192. 
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panic  membrane,  when  these  would  be  too  delicate  to  be  ob- 
served by  llie  eye  or  ear,  in  a  membrane  exposed  and  sub- 
jected to  similar  influences.  This  point  must  be  accepted  as 
probable ;  and  it  cannot  be  proven  by  direct  experiment.  If 
this  be  true,  the  most  complex  combinations  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  an  orchestra  might  be  actually  reproduced  by  the 
tympanic  membrane,  if  this  membrane  were  accurately  tuned 
to  the  fundamental  tone. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  middle 
ear  admits  of  the  possibility  of  tuning  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  with  exquisite  nicety.  These  muscles  are  sometimes  so 
far  under  the  control  of  the  will  that  we  can  tighten  the 
membrane  to  its  limit  by  a  voluntary  effort ;  the  muscles 
are  of  the  striated  variety,  and  are  capable  of  rapid  action ; 
they  are  supplied  with  motor  filaments  from  the  cerebro- 
^inal  system ;  the  ear  is  fatigued  by  long  attention  to  par- 
ticular tones;  persons  not  endowed  with  what  is  termed  a 
musical  ear  cannot  appreciate  sUght  distinctions  between  dif- 
ferent tones ;  the  ear  is  capable  of  education  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  pitch  and  in  following  rapid  successions  of  tones ; 
and,  in  short,  there  are  many  points  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
transmission  of  musical  sounds  in  the  ear  that  seem  to  in- 
volve muscular  action.  In  the  larynx,  we  are  conscious  of 
differences  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  only  from  differ- 
ences in  the  character  and  pitch  of  the  sounds  produced;  in 
the  eye,  we  are  conscious  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of 
accommodation  from  tKe  fact  that  an  effort  enables  us  to  see 
objects  distinctly  at  different  distances ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  consciousness  of 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  maybe  revealed 
only  by  the  fact  of  the  correct  appreciation  of  certain  musical 
tones.  Some  persons  can  educate  the  ear  so  as  to  acquire 
what  is  called  the  faculty  of  absolute  pitch ;  that  is,  without 
the  aid  of  a  tuning-fork  or  any  musical  instrument,  they  can 
give  the  exact  musical  value  of  any  given  tone.  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  is  that  such  persons  may  have  educated 
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the  muscles  of  the  ear  so  as  to  put  the  tympanic  membrane 
in  such  a  condition  of  tension  as  to  respond  to  a  given  note 
and  to  recognize  the  position  of  this  note  in  the  musical  scale. 
Finally,  an  accomplished  musician,  in  conducting  an  ordbestra, 
can,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  direct  his  attention  to  certain  in- 
struments, and  hear  their  notes  distinctly,  separating  them, 
as  it  were,  from  the  general  mass  of  sound,  can  distinguish 
the  faintest  discords,  and  immediately  designate  a  single  in- 
strument making  a  false  note. 

The  fact  that  rapid  successions  of  notes  are  readily  appre- 
ciated does  not  of  necessity  argue  against  the  possibility  of 
following  these  notes  with  the  muscles  of  the  ear ;  for  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  may  act  so  as  to  produce  successions 
of  notes  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  correctly  appreciated.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  we  must  prepare  the  tympanic  membrane 
for  certain  notes  militate  against  the  theory  we  have  jtist 
given,  for  musical  compositions  present  melodious  successions 
in  a  certain  scale,  the  notes  of  which  bear  well-defined  harmo- 
nious relations  to  each  other,  and  we  immediately  appreciate 
a  change  in  the  key,  which  is  simply  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental. These  changes  in  the  key  must  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  modulation ;  otherwise  they  are  harsh 
and  grating.  Modulation  in  music  is  simply  a  mode  of  pass- 
ing from  one  key  to  another  by  certain  transition-notes  or 
chords,  which  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  a  certain  key,  and  to 
no  other.  Finally,  the  laws  of  vibration  by  influence  show 
that  a  single  vibrating  membrane  returns  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  pitch  of  tones  and  combinations  of  tones  as  well. 

The  theory  we  have  just  given  of  the  possible  action  of 
the  membrana  tympani  is  an  elaboration  of  the  view  ad- 
vanced by  Everard  Home.*  Unfortunately  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  mechanism  of  hearing  and  the  idea  of  division  and 

'  Home,  On  the  Organ  of  Hearing, — Leciurea  on  Comparative  Anatomy^  Lon- 
don, 1828,  Tol  iiL,  p.  268)  et  iteq.  In  this  article,  there  was  no  experimental 
proof  given  of  the  theory  advanced,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  laws  of  yibra- 
tlon  by  influence  were  fully  recognized.  The  author  erred,  also,  in  assuming  that 
the  membrana  tympani  itself  is  a  muscular  membrane.    It  is  probably  for  these 
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isolation  of  function  in  different  parts,  wliich  is  so  seductive 
to  physiologists,  there  are  certain  facts  and  considerations 
which  prevent  us  from  adopting  it  absolutely  and  exclusively 
as  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of 
musical  sounds.    These  are  the  following : 

Destruction  of  both  membransB  tympani  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  total  deafness,  although  this  condition  involves 
considerable  impairment  of  hearing.  So  long  as  there  is  simple 
destruction  of  these  membranes,  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  being  intact, 
the  waves  of  sound  are  conducted  to  the  auditory  nerves, 
though  imperfectly.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  which  is  cited  by  most  writers  on  physiology, 
one  membrana  tympani  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  other 
was  nearly  gone,  there  being  some  parts  of  its  periphery  re- 
maining. In  this  person,  the  hearing  was  somewhat  im- 
paired, though  he  could  distinguish  ordinary  conversation 
pretty  well.  Fortunately  he  had  considerable  musical  taste, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  his  musical  ear  was  not  seriously 
impaired ;  "  for  he  played  well  on  the  flute  and  had  frequently 
borne  a  part  in  a  concert.  I  speak  this,  not  from  his  author- 
ity only,  but  also  from  that  of  his  father,  who  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  music,  and  plays  well  on  the  violin :  he  told  me, 
that  his  son,  besides  playing  on  the  flute,  sung  with  much 
taste,  and  perfectly  in  tune."  *  This  single  case,  if  its  details 
be  accurate — ^which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — shows  con- 
clusively that  the  correct  appreciation  of  musical  sounds  may 
exist  independently  of  the  action  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

There  is  now  one  consideration,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, that  must  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  the  functions  of 

reasons  that  the  theory  has  reoeived  so  little  consideration  by  later  writers.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  several  cases  reported  by  Home,  in  which  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  musical  sounds  was  temporarily  lost,  in  some  cases,  as  the 
result  of  a  nervous  affection,  and  in  others,  from  catarrh. 

*  Cooper,  OUervaiioru  on  the  Effects  which  take  place  f  rem  the  Destruction  of 
the  Membrana  Tympani  of  the  Ear,  In  a  Letter  to  Evirabd  Home.— PAt^ 
8Cphieal  Transactions,  London,  1800,  p.  165. 
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any  distinct  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  like  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  This,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
except  the  auditory  nerves  themselves,  has  simply  an  acces- 
sory function.  K  the  regular  waves  of  a  musical  tone  be 
conveyed  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
these  waves  make  their  impression  and  the  tone  is  appre- 
ciated. It  makes  no  diflEerence,  except  as  regards  intensity, 
how  these  waves  are  conducted ;  the  tone  is  appreciated  by 
the  impression  made  upon  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  only. 
The  waves  of  sound  are  not  like  the  waves  of  light,  re- 
fracted, decomposed,  perhaps,  and  necessarily  brought  to  a 
focus  as  they  impinge  upon  the  retina ;  as  far  as  the  action  of 
the  accessory  parts  of  the  ear  are  concerned,  the  waves  of 
sound  are  unaltered ;  that  is,  the  rate  of  their  succession  re- 
mains absolutely  the  same,  though  they  be  reflected  by  the 
concavities  of  the  concha,  and  repeated  by  the  tympanic 
membrane.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  membrane,  xmder 
normal  conditions,  repeats  musical  sounds  by  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  influence,  and  that  this  membrane  is  tuned  by  vol- 
untary muscular  action  so  that  tones  are  exactly  repeated,  the 
position  of  these  tones  in  the  musical  scale  is  not  and  cannot 
be  altered  by  the  action  of  any  of  the  accessory  organs  of 
hearing.  The  fact  that  a  person  may  retain  his  musical  ear 
with  both  membranes  destroyed  is  not  really  an  argument 
against  the  view  that  the  membrane  repeats  tones  by  influ- 
ence ;  for,  if  musical  tones  or  noisy  vibrations  be  conducted 
to  the  auditory  nerves,  the  impression  produced  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  dependent  exclusively  upon  the  character,  regu- 
larity, and  number  of  the  sonorous  vibrations.  And,  again, 
the  physical  laws  of  sound,  which  are  fixed  and  unchange- 
able, teach  us  that  a  membrane,  like  the  membrana  tympani, 
must  return  or  reproduce  sounds  which  are  in  unison  or  are 
harmonious  with  its  fundamental  tone,  much  more  perfectly 
than  discordant  or  irregular  vibrations.  In  a  loud  confusion 
of  noisy  sounds,  we  can  readily  distinguish  pure  melody  or 
harmony,  even  when  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  compara- 
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tively  feeble.  In  following  with  the  ear  any  piece  of  music, 
reasoning  from  purely  physical  considerations,  it  must  at 
times  occur  that  the  tones  are  in  exact  unison  or  in  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Sup- 
posing the  fundamental  tone  of  the  membrane  to  be  constant 
and  invariable,  such  tones  would  be  heard  much  more  dis- 
tinctly than  others,  as  a  physical  necessity.  Such  a  difference 
in  the  appreciation  of  certain  notes  in  melody  does  not  oc- 
cur ;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
tension  of  the  membrane  is  altered.  It  is  shown  by  anatomi- 
cal researches  th^t  the  tension  can  be  altered  by  muscular 
action,  and,  as  the  muscles  are  striated,  we  may  suppose  that 
it  may  be  modified  rapidly.  Physiological  observations  show 
that  such  modifications  in  tension  do  occur;  and  there  are 
on  record  unquestionable  instances  in  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  tightened  by  a  volimtary  contraction  of  the  ten- 
sor-tympani  muscle.* 

Another  important  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  the 
following :  Can  it  be  shown  that  the  appreciation  of  the  pitch 
of  tones  bears  any  relation  to  the  degree  of  tension  of  the 
tympanic  membrane?  We  can  answer  this  question  unre- 
servedly in  the  aflBrmative.  When  the  membrane  is  ren- 
dered tense,  there  is  insensibility  to  low  tones.  When  the 
membrane  is  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  tension  by 
voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani,  the  limit  of  ap- 
preciation of  high  tones  may  be  raised  from  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  vibrations.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  physics  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  that  the  vibrations  are  more  intense  the 
nearer  the  membrane  approaches  to  a  vertical  position.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  membrane  has  a  strikingly  ver- 
tical position  in  musicians,  and  that  the  position  is  very 
oblique  in  persons  with  an  imperfect  musical  ear.*  This  fact 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  probable  relation  be- 
tween the  membrana  tympani  and  the  correct  appreciation 
of  musical  sounds. 

>  See  page  201.       •  Tr6lt8CH,  JHteant  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1869,  p.  S6. 
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In  view  of  all  facts  and  considerations  for  and  against 
the  theory  which  we  have  given  of  the  action  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  in  the  appreciation  of  mnsical  sounds,  does 
it  not  seem  probable  that  there  are,  acting  npon  this  mem- 
brane, muscles  of  auditory  accommodation,  analogous  in 
their  operation  to  the  muscle  of  visual  accommodation  ?  We 
have  carefully  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings^  and,  if 
the  reader  follow  closely  our  process  of  reasoning,  it  must 
seem  probable  that  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  are  musdes 
of  auditory  accommodation;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  action  of  the  membrane  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
and  that  musical  tones,  however  conducted,  must  of  necessity 
be  correctly  appreciated,  whenever  and  however  they  find 
their  way  to  the  auditory  nerves.* 

Experiments,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  an- 
other volume,'  have  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  the  tym- 
panic membrane  vibrates  more  forcibly  when  relaxed  than 
when  it  is  tense.  It  is  evident  that  the  relaxed  membrane 
must  undergo  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude  than  wh^i  it  is 
under  strong  tension.  In  certain  cases  of  facial  palsy,  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  branch  of  the  facial  going  to 
the  tensor  tympani  was  affected,  the  ear  became  painfully 
sensitive  to  powerful  impressions  of  sound.  This  probably 
has  no  relation  to  pitch,  and  most  sounds  that  are  painfully 
loud  are  comparatively  grave.  The  tension  of  the  membrane 
may  be  modified  as  a  means  of  protection  of  the  ear,  but  the 
facts  belonging  to  cases  of  facial  palsy  are  all  that  we  have 

1  Boxmafont  has  proposed  a  theory  of  the  action  of  the  membrana  tympani 
m  audition,  in  which  the  membrane  is  supposed  to  undergo  partial  tensions  and 
relaxations,  and  thus  to  bring  certain  portions  of  it  in  unison  with  different  tones. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be  demonstrated,  eren  should  it  occur;  and 
it  is  easier  to  explain  the  appreciation  of  harmonious  combmations  of  tones,  by 
the  well-known  laws  regulating  the  vibrations  of  membranes  by  influence. 
(BoNNAFOHT,  TVoiU  IhJhriqw  et  pratique  dea  maladiet  de  Voreille^  Paris,  1878, 
p.  211.)  Bonnafont  published  a  memoir,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  theory 
was  proposed,  in  1869. 

'  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  166. 
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bearing  upon  this  point.  Artillerists  are  in  danger  of  rup- 
ture of  the  membrana  tjmpani  from  sudden  concussions. 
To  guard  against  this  injury,  it  is  recommended  to  stop  the 
ear,  draw  the  shoulder  up  against  the  ear  most  in  danger,  and 
particularly  to  inflate  the  middle  ear  after  Yakalva's  method. 
"  This  method  consists  in  making  a  powerful  expiration,  with 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  closed."  * 

Mechamem  of  the  Omde8  of  the  JEar. — The  ossicles  of 
the  middle  ear,  in  connection  with  the  muscles,  have  a  two- 
fold function :  First,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  mem- 
brana tympani  may  be  brought  to  different  d^ees  of  ten- 
sion. Second,  the  chain  of  bones  serves  to  conduct  sonorous 
vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  closely  attached  to  the  membrana 
tympani,  especially  near  its  lower  end.  Near  the  short  pro- 
cess, the  attachment  is  looser  and  there  is  even  an  incomplete 
joint-space  at  this  point.  The  long  process  is  attached  closely 
to  the  Glasserian  fissure  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  malleus  is  articulated  with  the  incus  by  a  very  pecul- 
iar joint,  which  has  been  accurately  described  by  Helmholtz. 
This  joint  is  so  arranged,  presenting  a  sort  of  cog,  that  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  can  rotate  only  outward;  and  when  a 
force  is  applied  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
rotation  inward,  the  malleus  must  carry  the  incus  with  it. 
This  mechanism  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Helmholtz  to 
that  of  a  watch-key  with  cogs  which  are  fitted  together  and 
allow  the  whole  key  to  turn  in  one  direction,  but  are  sepa- 
rated so  that  only  tiie  upper  portion  of  the  key  turns  when 
the  force  is  applied  in  the  other  direction.'    In  the  articula- 

>  Tboltsch,  Diseaseg  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1869,  p.  148.  Accordiiig  to  Dr. 
RooBA,  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane  has  been  very  seldom  obeerred  in 
soldiers  daring  the  late  war  in  this  country,  though  it  is  well  known  that  it 
sometimes  occurs,  even  from  the  report  of  a  pistol  near  the  ear.  (Roosa,  Dis- 
eata  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1878,  p.  228.) 

•  Helmholtz,  MechanUm  of  the  OsiioUs  of  the  Ear  and  Membrana  Th/mpani, 
New  York,  1878,  p.  82,  et  eeq. 
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tion  between  the  malleiis  and  the  incus,  the  only  difference 
is  that  there  is  but  one  cog;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
an  independent  rotation  of  the  malleus  inward.  This  enables 
us  to  understand  the  action  of  the  tensor-tympani  muscle. 
By  the  contraction  of  this  muscle,  "  all  the  bands  which  give 
firmness  to  the  position  of  the  ossicles  are  rendered  tense. 
This  muscle,  in  the  first  place,  draws  the  handle  of  the  ham- 
mer inward,  and  with  it  the  membrana  tympani.  At  the 
same  time  it  pulls  upon  the  axis-band  of  the  hammer,  draw- 
ing it  inward  and  putting  it  upon  the  stretch.  Another  ef- 
fect, as  we  have  shown,  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  hammer 
away  from  the  tympano-incudal  joint,  to  tighten  all  the  liga- 
ments of  the  anvil,  those  toward  the  hammer  as  well  as  those 
at  the  end  of  its  short  process,  and  to  lift  the  latter  up  from 
its  bony  bed.  In  this  way  the  anvil  is  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion where  the  cogs  of  the  malleo-incudal  joint  fit  into  one 
another  the  tightest.  Finally,  the  long  process  of  the  anvil 
is  compelled  to  perform  a  rotation  inward  in  company  with 
the  handle  of  the  hammer ;  in  so  doing,  as  we  shall  see  fur- 
ther on,  it  presses  upon  the  stirrup  and  drives  it  into  the  oval 
window  against  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 

"  In  this  respect  the  construction  of  the  ear  is  very  re- 
markable. By  the  contraction  of  the  single  mass  of  elastic 
fibres  constituting  the  tensor  tympani  (whose  tension,  besides, 
is  variable  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ear)  all 
the  inelastic  tendinous  ligaments  of  the  ossicles  are  simulta- 
neously put  upon  the  stretch.''  * 

The  body  of  the  incus  is  attached  to  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Its  articulation  with  the  mal- 
leus has  just  been  indicated.  By  the  extremity  of  its  long 
process,  it  is  also  articulated  with  the*  stapes,  which  completes 
the  chain.  In  aitu^  the  stapes  forms  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  long  process  of  the  incus. 

The  stapes  is  articulated  with  the  incus,  as  indicated  above, 

'  Helmholtz,  Mechanism  of  the  OsHdea  of  the  Ear  and  Membrana  T^mpant, 
New  York,  1878,  p.  40. 
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and  its  oval  base  is  applied  to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  stapes,  is  a  ring  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage, 
which  is  closely  united  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth,  by 
an  extension  of  the  periosteum  over  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

"  The  relation  of  the  stirrup  to  the  anvil  is  such  that,  if 
the  handle  of  the  hammer  be  drawn  inward,  the  long  process 
of  the  anvil  presses  firmly  against  the  knob  of  the  stirrup; 
the  same  takes  place  if  the  capsular  ligament  between  both 
be  cut  through."  * 

The  articulations  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus  and 
between  the  incus  and  the  stapes  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  membrana  tympani  is  forced  outward,  as  it  may  be  by  in- 
flation of  the  tympanic  cavity,  there  is  no  danger  of  tearing 
the  stapes  from  its  attachment  to  the  fenestra  ovalis;  for, 
when  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn  outward,  the  cog- 
joint  ^)etween  the  malleus  and  the  incus  is  loosened  and  no 
great  traction  can  be  exerted  upon  the  stapes. 

The  fact  that  the  stapes  may  be  pressed  against  the  liquid 
of  the  labyrinth  was  demonstrated  by  a  very  satisfactory  ex- 
periment described  by  Helmholtz,  in  which  an  opening,  made 
into  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  was  fitted  with  a  slender 
glass  tube,  and  the  vestibule  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  filled 
with  water.  "  The  movements  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  pro- 
duced by  forcing  air  into  the  external  meatus  caused  the  fluid 
in  the  tube  to  rise  0*9  nma."  From  this  experiment,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  excursions  of  the  stapes  amounted  to  from 

Although  the  experiments  which  we  have  cited  illustrate 
pretty  conclusively  the  mechanism  of  the  ossicles  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tensor-tympani  muscle,  both  as  regards  the  chain 
of  bones  and  the  membrana  tympani,  direct  observations 

1  Helmholtz,  op,  cU.^  p.  48. 

•  Op,  cit.,  p.  48. 

The  movements  of  the  stapes  have  been  described  by  Br.  A.  H.  Buck,  hi  an 
elaborate  paper.  The  details  of  his  experiments,  howeyer,  are  very  minute,  and 
the  facts  stated  above  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  (Buck,  On  the  Mechanism 
of  (he  Omdes  of  (he  Ear,  New  York,  1870.) 
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are  wanting  to  show  the  exact  relations  of  these  different 
conditions  of  the  ossicles  and  of  the  membrane  to  the  physi- 
ology of  audition.  One  very  important  j^ysical  point,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  is  set- 
tled. The  chain  of  bones  acts  as  a  single  solid  body  in  con- 
ducting vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.*  It  is  a  matter  of  physi- 
cal demonstration  that  vibrations  of  the  bones  themselves 
would  be  infinitely  rapid  as  compared  with  the  highest  tones 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
duce in  these  bones  regular  vibrations.  Practically,  then,  the 
ossicles  have  no  independent  vibrations  that  we  can  appreci- 
ate. This  being  the  fact,  the  ossicles  simply  conduct  to  the 
labyrinth  the  vibrations  induced  in  the  membrana  tympani 
by  sound-waves;  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  these 
vibrations  lose  very  little  in  intensity.  While  it  has  been 
shown  experimentally,  by  Politzer  and  others,  that  the  ampli- 
tude of  vibration  in  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  ossicles 
diminishes  with  the  tension  of  the  membrane,*  it  would  seem 
that,  when  the  tensor  tympani  contracts,  it  must  render  the 
conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  labyrinth  more  delicate 
than  when  the  auditory  apparatus  is  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
which  we  may  compare  with  the  "  indolent "  condition  of  the 
apparatus  of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  When  the  mem- 
brana tympani  is  relaxed  and  the  cog-like  articulation  be- 
tween tiie  malleus  and  the  incus  is  loosened,  the  vibrations 
of  the  membrane  and  of  the  malleus  may  have  a  greater  am- 
plitude ;  but,  when  the  malleo-incudal  joint  is  tightened  and 
the  stapes  is  pressed  agaiost  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  loss  of 
intensity  of  vibration  in  conduction  through  the  bones  to  the 
labyrinth  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  this  view, 
the  tensor-tympani  muscle,  while  it  contracts  to  secure  for 

^  HsLifHOLTZ  (op,  cit,)  demonstrated  the  mechanifim  of  the  maUeo-incudal 
joint,  and  showed  how  the  bones  conduct  vibrations  as  a  single  solid  ley^ ;  but 
he  gives  full  credit  to  Weber  (p.  8),  who  first  proposed  this  theory,  though  it  was  de- 
fective from  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  exact  mode  of  articulation  of  the  bones. 

'  PoLiTZXR,  UnUrsuchimgen  uber  SchdUfortpfianmng  und  SckaUleUung  im 
OehSrffane.^ArcMv  fur  OhrenhetUcunde^  Wiirzburg,  1864,  Bd,  L,  a  68,  et  teq. 
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• 

the  membrana  tympani  the  degreee  of  tension  most  favorable 
for  vibration  under  the  influence  of  certain  tones,  puts  the 
chain  of  bones  in  the  condition  best  adapted  to  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  to  the  labyrinth,  with 
the  smallest  possible  loss  of  intensity. 

Phydclogical  Anatomy  of  the  IrUemal  Ea/r 

The  internal  ear  consists  of  the  labyrinth,  which  is  di- 
vided into  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea. 
The  general  arrangement  of  these  ;>art8  has  already  been  de- 
scribed ; '  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  study  the  structures 
contained  within  the  bony  labyrinth,  in  so  far  as  their  anat- 
omy bears  upon  the  physiology  of  audition.  The  most  deli- 
cate and  complicated  points,  by  far,  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  are  connected  with  the  histology  of  the 
internal  ear,  which,  since  the  researches  of  Corti,  has  been 
studied  very  closely,  particularly  in  Germany.  We  shall 
avoid,  however,  the  discussion  of  histological  questions  of 
purely  anatomical  interest,  and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
points  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  physiology. 

Passing  inward  from  the  tympanum,  the  first  division  of 
the  internal  ear  is  the  vestibule.  This  cavity  conamunicates 
with  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed 
in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes.  It  communi- 
cates, also,  with  the  semicircular  canals  and  with  the  cochlea. 

General  Arrcmgement  of  the  Membranous  Labyrmth, — 
The  bony  labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  moderately-thick  periosteum, 
consisting  of  connective  tissue,  a  few  delicate  elastic  fibres, 
numerous  nuclei,  and  blood-vessels,  with  spots  of  calcareous 
concretions.  This  membrane  adheres  closely  to  the  bone  and 
extends  over  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda.  Its 
inner  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  cells 
of  pavement-epithelium,  in  some  parts  being  segmented  and 
in  others  forming  a  continuous  nucleated  sheet.    In  certain 

1  See  page  168. 
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portions  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  the  perios- 
teum is  imited  to  the  membranous  labyrinth,  more  or  less 
closely,  by  fibrous  bands,  which  have  been  called  ligaments 
of  the  labyrinth/  The  fenestra  rotunda,  which  lies  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea,  is  closed  by  a 
membrane  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  periosteum  lining 
the  cochlea,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  tympanic  cavity,  on  the  other. 

In  the  bony  vestibule,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  its 
cavity,  are  two  distinct  sacs ;  a  large,  ovoid  sac,  the  utricle, 
situated  in  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the  cavity,  and 
a  smaller,  rounded  sac,  the  saccule,  situated  in  its  lower  and 
anterior  portion.  The  utricle  communicates  with  the  semi- 
circular canals ;  and  the  saccule  opens  into  th(B  membranous 
canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  canalis  reimiens.  At  a  point  in 
the  utricle  corresponding  to  the  entrance  of  a  branch  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  is  a  round,  whitish  spot,  called  the  acoustic 
spot  (macula  acustica),  containing  otoliths,  or  otoconia,  which 
are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane.  A  sim- 
ilar spot,  containing  otoliths,  exists  in  the  saccule  at  the  point 
of  entrance  of  its  nerve.  Otoliths  are  also  found  in  the  am- 
pulto  of  the  semicircular  canals.  These  calcareous  masses 
are  composed  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  hexagonal  and 
pointed  at  their  extremities.  According  to  Sappey,  each 
crystal  corresponds  to  a  nerve-fibre.*  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  the  function  of  these  calcareous  bodies,  which  exist 
in  man,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  occupy  about  one- 
third  of  the  cavity  of  the  bony  canals.  They  present  little 
ovoid  dilatations,  ampullae,  corresponding  to  the  ampullary 
enlargements  of  the  bony  canals. 

The  membrane  of  the  cochlea,  including  the  lining  perios- 
teum, occupies  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  which  it  fills 

^  RtoiNGEB,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  HtMtology^  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  toL  ill.,  p.  88. 

*  Sappey,  TraUk  (Tanatomie,  Paris,  1871,  tome  ill.,  p.  842. 
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completely.  Viewed  externally,  it  appears  as  a  single  tube, 
following  the  turns  of  the  bony  cochlea,  beginning  below,  at 
the  first  turn,  by  a  blind  extremity,  and  terminating  in  a 
blind  extremity  at  the  summit  of  the  cochlea.  If  we  make 
a  section  of  the  cochlea,  in  a  direction  vertical  to  its  coils,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  canal  is  divided,  partly  by  bone  and 
partly  by  membrane,  into  an  inferior  portion,  a  superior  por- 
tion, and  a  triangular  canal,  lying  between  the  two,  which  is 
external.  The  bony  septum  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  plate, 
extending  from  the  central  column,  the  modiolus,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cochlea,  about  half-way  to  its  external  wall, 
and  terminating  above  in  a  hook-shaped  extremity,  called 
the  hamulus.  The  free  edge  of  this  bony  lamina  is  thin 
and  dense.  Near  the  central  column,  it  divides  into  two 
plates,  with  an  intermediate  spongy  structure,  in  which  are 
lodged  vessels  and  nerves.  The  surface  of  the  bony  lamina 
looking  toward  the  base  of  the  cochlea  is  marked  by  nu- 
merous regular,  transverse  ridges,  or  strise. 

Attached  to  the  free  margin  of  the  bony  lamina,  is  a 
membrane,  the  membrana  basilaris,  which  extends  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  In  this  way,  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  septum.  The  portion  below  begins  at  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  and  is  called  the  scala  tympani.  The  por- 
tion above,  exclusive  of  the  triangular  canal  of  the  cochlea, 
communicates  with  the  vestibule,  and  is  called  the  scala  ves- 
tibuli. 

Above  the  membrana  basilaris,  is  a  membrane,  the  limbus 
laminae  spiralis,  the  external  continuation  of  which  is  called 
the  membrana  tectoria,  or  the  membrane  of  Corti.  Between 
the  membrana  tectoria  and  the  membrana  basilaris,  is  the 
organ  of  Corti.  The  membrane  of  Reissner  extends  from 
the  inner  portion  of  the  limbus  upward  and  outward  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  This  divides  the  portion  of  the 
cochlea  situated  above  the  scala  tympani  into  two  portions,' 
an  internal  portion,  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  an  external,  trian- 
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gular  canal,  called  the  canalis  cochleaa,  or  the  membranons 
cochlea. 

In  the  anatomical  description  of  the  contents  of  the  bony 
cochlea,  the  membranous  parts  may  be  designated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  portion  below  the  bony  and  membranons  septum, 
called  the  scala  tympani.  This  is  formed  by  the  periosteum 
lining  that  portion  of  the  cochlea  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  bony  lamina,  and  the  membrana  basilaris. 

2.  The  scala  vestibuli.  This  is  formed  by  the  periosteum 
lining  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bony  cochlea  and 

Fig.  16. 


Vertical  seetloii  of  the  oochlea  of  a  fietal  calf,  main^lfled  bIx  diameters.  This  section  shows  the 
eeptam  between  the  two  seaUe,  the  scala  tympani  below  the  septnm,  the  scala  vestlbttl! 
aboye  the  septom,  and  the  triangrolar  canal  eztemaDy  The  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  is  os- 
sified, bat  the  modiolus  is  still  cartila^ous.  The  radiating  lines  in  the  modiolus  indicate 
the  coarse  of  the  auditoiv  nerves.  (KOluku,  JIandbuch  <Ur  QetwtibeUhrt,  Leipzig, 
1867,  8.  714.) 

the  upper  surface  of  the  bony  septum,  and  is  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  the  membrane  of  Reissner. 

3.  The  true,  membranous  cochlea.  This  is  the  spiral 
triangular  canal,  bounded  externally  by  the  periosteum  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cochlea ;  internally, 
by  the  membrane  of  Reissner ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  membrana  basilaris.*    What  we  thus  call  the  membrar 

>  Some  anatomists  include  this  canal  in  the  scala  vestibulL    For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  we  describe  it  by  itself^  as  a  distinct  canaL 
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nous  cochlea  is  divided  by  the  limbus  laminse  spiralis  and  the 
membrana  tectoria  into  two  portions;  a  triangular  canal 
above,  which  is  the  larger,  and  a  quadrilateral  canal  below, 
between  the  limbus  and  membrana  tectoria  and  the  mem- 
brana basilaris.  The  quadrilateral  canal  contains  the  organ 
of  Corti  and  various  structures  of  a  very  complicated  char- 
acter. The  relations  of  these  divisions  of  the  cochlea,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
physiological  anatomy  of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  appara- 
tus, are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  with  the  exception  of  the  quadri- 
lateral canal,  which  will  be  shown  in  another  figure. 

Fig.  16. 


l,9ealaiympani;  %  soaia  v^&UbuU;  8,  irianQular  canal;  4,  quadHlafml  eanaJ,  eaUed 
Ike  etmaltf  Cortt ;  6, 5,  spiral  Ufunent ;  ft,  middle,  or  angular  Dortion  of  the  apiral  ligament 
giving  attachment  to  the  membrana  basilaris;  7,  portion  of  the  spiral  ligament  giying  at- 
tBohment  to  the  membrana  tectoria,  or  membrane  of  Corti;  8,  external  spiral  groove;  9, 
anterior  extremitjr  of  the  spiral  Ugament,  giving  attachment  to  the  membrane  of  Beissner ; 

10,  membrant  ofReiMner;  10',  vascular  band,  the  outer  boundary  of  the  triangular  amal ; 

11,  membrane  of  Corti;  l^^tMmhrana  hatOarU;  18,  spiral  vessel  below  the  membrana 
basilaris ;  14,  sulcus  splraUs ;  16,  anterior  portion  of  the  band  marked  by  fturows ;  Id,  pos- 
terior portion ;  17,  anterior  margin ;  18,  posterior  margin :  19,  tte  *i«>  tdUara  qf  th^  organ 
qr  Corti  ;  20,  branch  of  the  cochlear  nerve ;  21,  spiral  ganglion ;  22.  conttnuation  of  the  nerve ; 
a,  one  of  the  orifloes  by  which  the  nerve  passes  to  the  organ  of  Corti;  24^  bony  tissue 
of  the  cochlea;  2S.  2^  peHotUmm,  (Sappkt,  TraiU  ffaiwrAwtie,  Paris,  1871,  tome  ilL,  p. 
645.)    The  parts  which  have  been  described  in  the  text  are  indicated  by  italics. 
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The  membranous  cochlea,  as  described  above,  follows  the 
spiral  course  of  the  cochlea,  terminates  superiorly  in  a  blind, 
pointed  extremity  at  the  cupola,  beyond  the  hamulus,  and  is 
connected  below  with  the  saccule  of  the  vestibule  by  the  ca- 
nalis  reuniens.  The  relations  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
membranous  cochlea  to  each  other  and  to  the  scate  of  the 
cochlea  are  shown  in  Fig.  16.  This  figure  also  shows  other 
structures,  which  we  shall  not  describe  more  minutely,  as 
they  are  of  purely  anatomical  interest. 

We  shall  now  describe,  as  possessing  the  most  physiologi- 
cal interest,  the  liquids  of  the  labyrinth,  the  distribution  and 
connections  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth,  and  the  organ  of 
Corti. 

Liquids  of  the  I/xbyrmth. — The  labyrinth  contains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  clear,  watery  liquid,  called  the  humor  of 
Cotijgno,  or  of  Valsalva.  A  portion  of  this  liquid  surrounds 
the  membranous  sacs  of  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  ca- 
nals, and  the  membranous  cochlea,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
perilymph  of  Breschet  Another  portion  of  the  liquid  fills 
the  membranous  labyrinth.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
humor  of  Scarpa,  but  is  known  more  generally  as  the  endo- 
lymph  of  Breschet.*  The  perilymph  occupies  about  one-third 
of  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  of  the  semicircular  canals  and 
both  scalsa  of  the  cochlea.  Both  this  liquid  and  the  endo- 
lymph  are  clear  and  watery,  becoming  somewhat  opalescent  on 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  perilymph  seems  to  be  secreted 
by  the  periosteum  lining  the  osseous  labyrinth.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  uses  of  the  liquid  of  the  internal  ear  are  to 
sustain  the  delicate  structures  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  and  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  parts  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

Distribution  of  tTie  Neroes  in,  the  LahyrinOi. — As  the 

*  Breschict,  Bech^rche$  anatomiquei  ei  pht/sioloffiques  sur  Vorgane  ds  VouU  et 
iur  r audition,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  61,  56. 
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auditory  nerves  enter  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  they  di- 
vide into  an  anterior,  or  cochlear,  and  a  posterior,  or  vestib- 
ular branch.  The  vestibular  branch  divides  into  three  smaller 
branches,  a  superior  and  anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  posterior 
branch.  The  superior  and  anterior  branch,  the  largest  of  the 
tiiree,  is  distributed  to  the  utricle,  the  superior  semicircular  ca- 
nal, and  the  external  semicircular  canal.  The  middle  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  saccule.  The  posterior  branch  passes  to 
the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  The  nerves  distributed  to 
the  utricle  and  saccule  penetrate  at  the  points  occupied  by 
the  otoliths,  and  the  nerves  going  to  the  semicircular  canals 
pass  to  ^the  ampxdlae,  which  also  contain  otoliths.  In  each 
ampulla,  at  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters,  is  a  transverse 
fold,  projecting  into  the  canal  and  occupying  about  one-third 
of  its  circumference,  cialled  the  septum  transversimi. 

The  nerves  terminate  in  essentially  the  same  way  in  the 
sacs  of  the  vestibule  and  the  ampuUse  of  the  semicircular  ca- 
nals. At  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter,  in  addition  to 
the  otoliths,  are  cells  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  of  various 
forms,  which  pass  gradually  into  the  general  pavement-epi- 
thelium of  the  cavities.  In  addition  to  these  cells,  are  fusi- 
form, nucleated  bodies,  the  free  ends  of  which  are  provided 
with  hair-like  processes,  called  fila  acustica.  These  are  about 
•g^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  distributed  in  quite  a  regu- 
lar manner  around  the  otoliths.  The  nerves  form  an  anasto- 
mosing plexus  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  probably  termi- 
nate in  the  fusiform  bodies  just  described  as  presenting  the 
fila  acustica  at  their  free  extremities.  In  the  sacs  of  the  ves- 
tibule and  in  the  semicircular  canals,  nerves  exist  only  in  the 
macula  acustica  and  the  ampullae. 

The  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  breaks  up  into 
numerous  small  branches,  which  pass  through  foramina  at  the 
base  of  the  cochlea,  in  what  is  called  the  tractus  spiralis  f  ora- 
minulentus.  These  follow  the  axis  of  the  cochlea  and  pass,  in 
their  course  toward  the  apex,  between  the  plates  of  the  bony 
spiral  lamina.    Between  these  plates  of  bone,  the  dark-bor- 
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dered  nerve-fibres  pass  each  one  through  a  bipolar  cell,  these 
cells  together  forming  a  spiral  ganglion,  known  as  the  gan- 
glion of  Corti.  Beyond  this  ganglion,  the  nerves  form  an 
anastomosing  plexus,  and  finally  enter  the  quadrilateral  canal, 
or  the  canal  of  Corti.  As  they  pass  into  this  canal,  they  sud- 
denly become  pale  and  exceedingly  fine,  and  probably  are 
connected  finally  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  though  their  exact 
mode  of  termination  has-  not  yet  been  determined.     The 


Fio.17. 


Distribatlon  of  the  cochlear  nerve  in  the  spiral  lamina  of  the  eochlea  (the  ooehlea  is  from  the 
rif^ht  Bide,  and  is  seen  from  its  antero-inferior  part).— 1,  trank  of  the  cochlear  nerve ;  S,  2,  2, 
DiembranooB  zone  of  the  spiral  lamina ;  8,  8,  a,  terminal  expansion  of  the  cochlear  nerve  ex- 
posed in  its  whole  extent  by  the  removal  of  the  snperior  plate  of  the  lamina  spiralis ;  i.  ori- 
fice of  communication  of  the  scala  tympani  and  the  scala  vestibolL  (Sappkt,  TKmM  cTano- 
tomie,  Paris,  1871,  tome  til,  p.  854.) 

course  of  the  nerve-fibres  to  their  distribution  in  the  cochlea 
is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  21,  Fig.  16,  shows  the  ganglion  of  Corti, 
and  23,  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  nerve  into  the  canal 
of  Corti. 

Organ  of  Corti.— Oi  all  the  parts  contained  within  the 
bony  labyrinth,  the  organ  of  Corti  possesses  the  greatest 
physiological  interest ;  for  it  is  this  organ  which  is  supposed 
to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations  and  communicate  them  di- 
rectly to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves.     Al- 
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though  this  view  has  not  received  the  support  of  actual  dem- 
onstration,  it  affords  an  explanation,  more  or  less  plausible, 
of  the  mechanism  of  audition,  carried  to  the  point  of  the 
actual  reception  of  impressions  by  the  nerves.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  parts  which  are  supposed  to  receive  the 
sonorous  vibrations ;  and  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
eliminate  from  our  description  certain  accessory  structures, 
the  functions  of  which  are  obscure. 

In  the  quadrilateral  canal,  bathed  in  the  endolymph, 
throughout  its  entire  spiral  course,  is  an  arrangement  of  pil- 
lars, or  rods,  regular,  Kke  the  strings  of  a  harp  in  miniature, 
which  are  supposed  to  repeat  the  varied  vibrations  of  sound. 
These  are  the  pillars  of  Corti.* 

The  structures  contained  in  the  quadrilateral  canal  are  so 
delicate  that  their  investigation  presents  great  difficulty ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of  Corti  is  pretty  well 
understood.  These  pillars  are  external  and  internal,  with  their 
bases  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  their  stmimits 
articulated  above,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  spiral  arcade,  en- 
closing a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded  below  by  the 
basilar  membrane.  The  number  of  the  elements  of  the  or- 
gan of  Corti  is  estimated  at  about  3,500,  for  the  outer,  and 
5,200,  for  the  inner  rods,  the  proportion  of  inner  rods  to  the 
outer  being  about  three  to  two.^  The  relations  of  these 
structures  to  the  membranous  labyrinth  are  seen  in  Fig.  16, 
(19).  In  this  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  internal  pillar,  which 
is  the  shorter  of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane 
just  external  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the 
quadrilateral  canal.  The  external  pillar  is  longer,  more  deli- 
cate and  rounded,  and  is  also  attached  to  the  basilar  mem- 
brane.   The  form  of  the  pillars  is  more  exactly  shown  in 

*  OoBTi,  Beeherchet  9ur  Vcrgane  de  VouU  des  mammi/irea,  1851,  p.  16,  ei  $eq, 

•  Pritchard,  On  the  Strudure  and  Fundioiu  of  the  Rode  of  the  Cochlea  in 
Man  and  other  MammaU. — Proceedinff9  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1872,  vol 
zz.,  p.  871. 
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Figs.  18  and  19,  the  latter  %ure,  however,  exhibiting  other 
structures  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  organ  of 
Corti.  It  will  be  remarked  that  a  small  nucleated  body  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  each  pillar.  At  the  summit,  where 
the  internal  and  the  external  pillars  are  joined  together,  is  a 
delicate  prolongation,  directed  outward,  which  is  attached  to 
the  covering  of  the  quadrilateral  canaL 

The  above  description  comprises  about  all  that  is  defi- 
nitely known  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of 
Corti.  They  are  nearly  homogeneous,  except  when  treated 
with  reagents,  and  are  said  to  be  of  about  the  consistence  of 

Fio.18. 


The  two  plllan  of  the  organ  of  Corti: 

A,  Extenial  pillar  of  the  organ  of  Corti— 1, body,  or  middle  portkm;  S,  posterior  eztremitj, 
or  base;  8,  cell  on  its  internal  side;  4,  anterior  extremitj;  &,  oonrex  snrfkce  bj  whioi 
it  is  Joined  to  the  internal  pillar ;  0,  prolongation  of  this  extremity. 

B,  Internal  piUar  of  the  organ  of  Corti.— 1,  body,  or  middle  portion;  8,  posterior  extremity: 
8,  cell  on  its  external  side ;  4,  anterior  extremity;  ft,  concave  snrnoe  by  which  it  is  Joined 
to  the  external  pillar;  <i,  prolongation,  subjacent  to  that  of  the  external  pillar. 

0,  The  two  pillars  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  united  by  their  anterior  extremity,  and  forming  an  ar> 
cade,  the  ooncavlty  of  which  presents  outward.— 1, 1,  body,  or  middle  portion  of  the  pillars ; 
8,  2,  posterior  extremities;  8,  8,  cells  attached  to  the  posterior  extremities;  4,  4,  ante- 
rior extremities  Joined  together;  5,  terminal  prdongation  of  this  extremity.  (Sappbt, 
TYxMe  (TaMMiamiey  Paris,  1871,  tome  ili.,  p.  649.) 

cartilage.'  They  are  closely  set  together,  with  very  narrow 
spaces  between  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
be  stretched  to  any  considerable  degree  of  tension.  The  arch 
is  longer  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  the 
longest  rods,  at  the  summit,  measuring  about  ^hf  ^^  ^^  inchy 
and  the  shortest,  at  the  base,  about  j^  of  an  inch.*    As  we 

'  QuAiN,  ElemenU  of  Anatomyy  London,  1867,  toL  il,  p.  766. 

'  The  measurements  giyen  aboTe  are  taken  from  a  recent  article  by  Pritchard, 
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before  remarked,  the  relations  between  the  pillars  and  the 
tenninal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves  are  not  definitely 
settled. 

In  addition  to  the  pillars  jnst  described,  various  cellular 
elements  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  inner  and  the  outer  hair- 
cells.  The  inner  hair-cells  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  and 
the  outer  hair-cells,  in  three  rows.    Nothing  definite  is  known 

Fio.  19. 


VCTUcal  section  of  the  orean  of  Corti  of  the  dog.  Ma^ifled  800  diameters. 
a-b^  homoflpeoeoas  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane ;  f .  tjrm panic  layer,  with  nuclei,  f^'annlar  cell- 
protoplasm,  and  connective  tissae;  a,, tympanic  lip  of  the  crista  spiralis;  c,  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  basilar  membrane ;  d.  spfaral  vessel ;  e,  blood-vessel ;  /,  handle  of  nerves ;  g,  epl- 
tbeHam:  i,  inner  hair-cell,  with  Its  basilar  process,  k;  i,  head-plate  of  the  inner  pillar;  m, 
nnioD  of  the  two  pillars;  lu  base  of  the  Inner  pillar;  o,  base  of  the  outerpillar;  p,  q.  r, 
outer  hair-cells,  with  traces  of  the  cilia;  t,  bases  of  two  other  hair-cells;  «,  Hensen's  prop- 
cell;  l-ly,  lamina  reticularis ;  to,  nerve-flbre  passing  to  the  first  hair-cell,  p.  (Waloetsb,  in 
Steickkb,  Handbuch  der  Lehrt  v<m  den  Gsicaben,  Leipzig,  1871,  S.  944.) 

of  the  function  of  these  cells.  The  relations  of  these  parts 
are  shown  in  Fig.  19,  which  is  rather  complex,  but,  on  care- 
ful study,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the 
structures  which  compose  the  organ  of  Corti.    It  is  supposed 

already  referred  to.    At  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  the  two  sets  of  rods  are  about 
equal  in  length.    From  the  base  to  the  apex,  both  sets,  outer  and  inner,  pro- 
gressiTely  increase  in  length,  and  the  outer  rods  become  the  longer,  so  that,  near 
the  apex,  they  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  inner. 
145 
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by  some  anatomists  that  tlie  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves 
terminate  in  the  cells  above  described ;  but  this  point  is  not 
definitively  settled. 

Fimctions  of  Differervt  Parts  of  the  Internal  Ear, 

The  precise  function  of  the  different  parts  which  are 
found  in  the  internal  ear  is  obscure,  notwithstanding  the  care- 
ful researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  anatomy  and  the 
physiology  of  the  labyrinth.  There  are  several  points,  how- 
ever, bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  this  part  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

First,  it  is  certain  that  impressions  of  sound  are  received 
by  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves,  and  by 
these  nerves  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

Second,  the  functions  of  the  parts  composing  the  external 
and  the  middle  ear  are  simply  accessory.  The  sonorous 
waves  are  collected  by  the  cochlea  and  are  conveyed  by  the 
external  meatus  to  the  middle  ear ;  the  membrana  tympani 
vibrates  under  their  influence ;  and  they  are  thus  collected, 
repeated,  and  transmitted  to  the  internal  ear,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  producing  a  proper  impression  upon 
the  auditory  nerves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  must  look  to  the  functions  of 
semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea,  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  the  mechanism  of  the  final  process  of  audition ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  different  divisions  of  the  internal  ear. 

Functions  of  the  Semidroular  Canals. — ^In  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1824,  Flou- 
rens  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  on  pigeons  and  rab- 
bits, in  which  he  destroyed  different  portions  of  the  internal 
ear.  In  these  experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  very 
distinct,  it  was  shown  that  destruction  of  the  semicircular 
canals  had  apparently  no  effect  upon  the  sense  of  hearing, 
while  destruction  of  the  cochlea  upon  both  sides  produced 
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complete  deafness/  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that  de- 
struction of  the  semicircular  canals  on  both  sides  was  fol- 
lowed by  remarkable  disturbances  in  equilibration.  The 
animals  could  maintain  the  standing  position,  but,  as  soon  as 
they  made  any  movements,  "  the  head  commenced  to  be  agi- 
tated ;  and  this  agitation  increasing  with  the  movements  of 
the  body,  walking  and  all  regular  movements  finally  became 
impossible,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  when  equilibrium  and 
stability  of  movements  are  lost  after  turning  several  times  or 
violently  shaking  the  head."  *  These  observations  of  Flou- 
rens,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  semicir- 
cular canals  upon  equilibration,  have  been  confirmed  by 
Goltz,  and  are  sustained  by  observations  on  the  human  sub- 
ject in  the  condition  known  as  M^ni^re^s  disease.*  In  some 
more  recent  experiments,  however,  Boettcher  assumes  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  semicircular  canals  have  nothing  to  do 
with  equilibration;  but  aU  of  his  observations  were  made 
upon  frogs,  in  which  deficiency  of  equilibration  and  of  hear- 
ing would  be  very  diflScult  to  determine.*  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  experimental  data,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  nerves  directly  concerned  in  audition  are  distributed 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  semicircular  canals.  In- 
deed, the  function  of  these  parts  is  exceedingly  obscure ;  for 
we  can  hardly  admit,  upon  purely  anatomical  grounds,  that 
they  are  concerned  in  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of 
sonorous  vibrations,  an  idea  which  has  been  advanced  by 
some  physiologists. 

Functions  of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Cochlea. — There 
can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  capital  point  in  the  phys- 
iology of  the  cochlea;  namely,  that  those  branches  of  the 

*  Floureks,  Rechtrc7u9  expMmerUales  9ur  ksprcpriites  et  UsfoncHon*  du  iy»- 
thiM  nervevx,  Paris,  1842,  p.  448,  et  $eq, 

«  Op.  cU.y  p.  446. 

*  See  Yol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  pp.  869,  887. 

*  BoFTTCHER,  KrUUche  Bemerkungen  und  neue  BeitrUge  zur  lAiercUur  des  O^  ' 
hSrlabyrinihM.^Dorpaier  mediciniiche  Zeiitchrift^  Dorpat,  1872,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  108. 
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auditory  nerve  which  are  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  which  receive  the  impressions  of  sound  are  distributed 
mainly  in  the  cochlea.  When  we  come  to  analyze  sonorous  im- 
pressions, we  find  that  they  possess  various  attributes,  such  as 
intensity,  quality,  and  pitch,  which  have  been  discussed  rather 
fully  under  the  head  of  the  physics  of  sound.  As  far  as 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  concerned, 
it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  of  sound  is  appreciated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  impression  made  upon  these 
nerves,  and  this  point  does  not  demand  elaborate  discussion. 
With  regard  to  quality  of  sound,  we  have  seen  that  this  is 
due  to  the  form  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and  that  most  mu- 
sical tones  are  compound,  their  quality  depending  largely 
upon  the  relative  power  of  the  harmonics,  partial  tones, 
etc.  We  have  also  seen  that  consonating  bodies  repeat 
by  influence,  not  only  the  actual  pitch  of  tones,  but  their 
quality.  If  there  be  in  the  cochlea  an  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  rods  or  fibres  by  which  the  sonorous  vibrations,  con- 
veyed to  the  ear  by  the  atmosphere,  are  repeated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  is  re- 
produced. Narrowing  down  the  question,  then,  to  its  most 
interesting  and  important  point ;  viz.,  the  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  pitch  of  musical  tones,  we  inquire  whether 
there  be  in  the  cochlea  any  arrangement  by  which  the  pitch 
can  be  repeated.  This  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
study  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  stinictures  con- 
nected with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  physical  laws. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rods  which  enter  into  the  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  of  Corti  has  afforded  a  theoretical  explana- 
tion of  the  final  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  pitch. 
Until  we  come  to  the  .internal  ear,  the  action  of  different 
portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  simply  to  conduct  and 
repeat  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  sole  function  of  these 
accessory  parts,  aside  from  the  protection  of  the  organs,  is  to 
convey  tKe  vibrations  to  the  terminal  nervous  fijamenta. 
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Whatever  be  the  functions  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  re- 
peating sounds  by  influence,  it  is  certain  that  this  membrane 
possesses  no  true  auditory  nerves,  and  that  the  auditory 
nerves  only  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  sound. 
Thus,  hearing,  and  even  the  appreciation  of  pitch,  is  not 
necessarily  lost  after  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani ; 
and,  if  sonorous  vibrations  reach  the  auditory  nerves,  they 
will  be  appreciated  and  appreciated  correctly.  With  this 
point  clearly  understood,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  prob- 
able functions  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

When  we  consider  the  organ  of  Corti,  with  its  eight  thou- 
sand or  more  rods  of  different  lengths  arranged  with  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity,  a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent all  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  eminent  physiologists  regard  them  as  capable  of  repeat- 
ing all  the  shades  of  tone  heard  in  music.  Helmholtz  f  or- 
mularizes  this  idea  in  the  theory  that  tones  conveyed  to  the 
eochlea  throw  into  vibration  those  elements  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  which  are  tuned,  so  to  speak,  in  unison  with  them. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  rods  of  Corti  constitute  a 
harp  of  several  thousand  strings,  played  upon,  as  it  were,  by 
the  sonorous  vibrations.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  beautiful 
and  simple  than  such  an  hypothesis  as  we  have  just  quoted. 
Attention  and  education  enable  persons  endowed  with  what 
is  called  a  musical  ear  to  discriminate  between  different  tones 
with  great  accuracy.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  actual  appreciation  of  tones  may  be  restricted  to 
the  cochlea ;  and,  in  the  cochlea,  the  only  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, as  far  as  we  know,  which  points  toward  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pitch  of  different  tones  is  that  of  the  rods  of 
Corti.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cochlea  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  removed  from  the  possibility  of  experi- 
mental investigation  to  prove  the  theory ;  and  we  must  care- 
fully study  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the 

'  Hkucholtz,  Theorie  phyBtologique  de  la  mtisique,  Paris,  1868,  p.  183,  et  9eq, 
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possible  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  supposed  vibra- 
tion of  the  rods/ 

Viewing  the  question  from  its  anatomical  aspect,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  rods  of  Corti  are  so  attached  and 
stretched  that  they  are  capable  of  separate  and  individual 
vibrations.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  certain  of 
these  rods  vibrate  under  the  influence  of  certain  tones,  or  are 
tuned  in  accord  with  certain  tones.  Hensen,  who  has  writ- 
ten elaborately  upon  the  very  question  under  consideration, 
denies  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  basing  his 
opinion  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  rods  of 
Corti,  and  assimies  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
different  rods  to  vibrate  individually,  and  that  it  is  not  cer- 

Mt  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that  Du  Vemey,  in  a  work  first  published  in 
French,  in  1683,  and  afterward  translated  into  Latin,  stated  that  the  filaments 
of  those  auditory  nerves  distributed  upon  the  lamina  spiralis  were  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  the  various  impressions  made  by  different  musical  tones.  (Du  Vkb- 
NET,  Tractatus  de  Organo  AttdUuSy  Lugd.  Batav.,  IVSO,  pp.  28,  29.)  Le  Cat, 
the  first  edition  of  whose  work  on  the  Senses  was  published  in  1739,  also  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  the  cochlea  was  the  only  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus 
capable  of  appreciating  musical  tones.  After  speaking  of  the  vestibule  and 
the  semicircular  canals  as  the  parts  affected  by  irregular  sonorous  vibrations,  he 
states  that  the  cochlea  has  a  more  delicate  function : 

**  The  design  of  this  construction  is  of  the  most  perfect  mechanism.  The 
essential  office  of  an  organ  of  sense  is  proportionate  to  its  object,  and,  for  the 
organ  of  hearing,  it  is  the  capacity  of  being  in  unison  with  the  different  vibra- 
tions of  the  air ;  these  vibrations  have  infinite  differences ;  their  progression  is 
susceptible  of  infinitely  small  degrees.  An  organ,  then,  is  necessary,  which  is 
made  in  unison  with  all  these  vibrations,  and,  in  order  to  receive  them  dis- 
tinctly, should  be  composed  of  parts,  the  elasticity  of  which  follows  this  same 
progression,  insensible,  or  infinitely  small  The  spiral  in  mechanics  is  the  only 
apparatus  adapted  to  give  this  insensible  gradation." 

Farther  on,  Le  Cat  states  that,  "  whatever  division  may  be  conceived  of  in 
tones,  there  is  none  which  does  not  meet,  in  points  of  this  spiral,  with  its  unison, 
or  its  equal  vibration,  thus  there  is  no  tone  which  cannot  distinctly  impart  its 
vibration  to  this  spiral ;  and  in  this  consists  the  grand  design  of  the  cochlea. 
This  is  why  I  regard  the  cochlea  as  the  sanctuary  of  audition,  as  the  special 
organ  of  harmony,  or  of  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  delicate  sensation  of 
this  kind."  (Li  Cat,  Traiii  des  sensatiaru,  etc.,  Paris,  1767,  tome  ii.,  pp.  281, 
282.)  The  above  is  simply  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  wanting  the  exact  ana- 
tomical and  physical  details  developed  by  modem  researches  and  experiments. 
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tain  that  they  are  tuned  in  accord  with  diflferent  tones.  Hen- 
^  sen  makes,  on  this  point,  the  following  statement : 

"  It  is  now  my  conviction,  that  by  the  hypothesis  *  more 
and  more  corroborated  ^  that  the  fibres  of  Corti  constitute  the 
organ  of  the  labyrinth  tuned  to  the  appreciation  of  tones, 
our  comprehension  and  the  investigation  of  the  internal  ear 
have  taken  a  false  direction. 

"  I  assert,  next,  that  the  rods  of  Corti  cannot  play  the 
important  part  in  the  appreciation  of  tones,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them  in  the  hypothesis  of  Helmholtz." ' 

It  is  pretty  evident  that,  although  the  theory  of  Helm- 
holtz  is  undoubtedly  the  only  one  aflEording  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  appreciation  of  tones,  it  lacks  positive 
anatomical  confirmation.  And,  farthermore,  we  do  not  even 
know  the  anatomical  connections  between  the  rods  of  Corti 
and  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  just  given,  we  have  simply 
recited  the  theory  of  Du  Vemey,  Le  Cat,  and  Helmholtz,  as 
one  which  may  or  may  not  be  sustained  hereafter  by  more 
exact  researches;  but  at  present  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  final  appreciation  of  musical  tones. 

Sfwmmary  of  the  Mechaniam  of  Avdition. 

The  waves  of  sound  are  simply  collected  by  the  pavilion 
of  the  ear  and  are  conveyed,  through  the  external  meatus,  to 
the  membrana  tympani.  The  membrana  tympani,  a  delicate, 
rounded,  concave  membrane,  receives  these  waves  and  is 
thrown  into  vibration. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  middle 
ear  admits  of  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  By  increasing  the  tension  of  this  membrane,  the 
ear  may  be  rendered  insensible  to  grave  sounds,  while  high- 

'  Hensen,  JKtperimenUUs  Studien  zur  Physioiogie  dea  Oehorgant^  von  Dr. 
ScnxiDBKAM  mit  Zusdtzen  von  Dr.  Hensen. — ArbeUen  aua  den  Kieler  phynologi- 
$ehm  ImtUut,  Kiel,  1869,  S.  131. 
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pitched  sounds  become  more  intense ;  and,  in  cases  of  volun- 
tary tension,  the  limit  of  perception  of  high  tones  may  be 
greatly  increased.  The  membrana  tympani  obeys  the  laws 
of  consonance  and  vibrates  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
sounds  in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  tone, 
returning,  in  this  way,  not  only  the  pitch,  but  the  quality  of 
tones  and  combinations  of  tones  in  harmony.  Destruction 
of  the  membrane  does  not  necessarily  of  itself  destroy  hear- 
ing, or  even  the  appreciation  of  tones,  for  the  impressions 
may  be  conducted  to  the  cochlea  by  the  chain  of  ossicles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ossicles  and  musdes  of  the  middle 
ear  is  such  that  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  renders  the 
articulations  firm,  tightens  the  little  ligaments,  and  presses 
the  stapes  against  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  so  that  the 
chain  resembles,  in  its  action,  a  solid  and  continuous  bony 
rod.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  con- 
ducted to  the  labyrinth  with  very  little  loss  of  intensity. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  air,  communi- 
cates with  the  mastoid  cells,  and  with  the  pharynx  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  pressure  of 
air  in  its  interior  is  regulated.  The  labyrinth,  consisting  of 
the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea,  is  filled  with 
liquid,  and  the  diflferent  cavities  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  vibrations,  repeated  by  the  membrana  tympani, 
are  conveyed  by  the  chain  of  bones  to  the  liquid  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  by  it  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerves. 

The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  seem  to  possess 
much  less  importance  in  the  appreciation  of  sound  than  the 
cochlea.  In  the  cochlea,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
spiral  canal,  is  the  organ  of  Corti,  presenting,  among  other 
structures,  about  8,700  rods,  varying  in  length,  called  the 
rods  of  Corti.  But  little  is  known  of  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions between  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  organ  of  Corti ; 
still,  it  is  thought,  as  a  matter  of  pure  theory,  that  the  rods 
of  Corti  are  tuned  in  unison  with  different  tones,  that  they 
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repeat  the  tones  conveyed  to  the  cochlea,  and  that  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  distinguish  the  different  tones  in  music. 

We  have  no  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  of  the  otoliths,  and  of  various 
other  structures  in  the  auditory  apparatus.  Sounds  may  be 
conducted  to  the  auditory  nerves  through  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  and 
familiar  experiment  of 'placing  a  tuning-fork  in  vibration  in 
contact  with  the  head  or  between  the  teeth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GUSTATION. 

Savory  substances — ^Relations  between  gustation  and  olfaction ;  taste  and  flayer 
— ^Modifications  of  the  sense  of  taste— Nerves  of  taste — Chorda  tympani — 
Facial  paralysis  with  impairment  of  taste— Paralysis  of  general  sensibility 
of  the  tongue  without  impairment  of  taste — Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (first 
division  of  the  eighth)— Physiological  anatomy — General  properties  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal— Relations  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  to  gustation 
— ^Di£ferences  in  the  properties  of  different  portions  of  the  gustatory  organ 
— ^Mechanism  of  gustation — ^Physiological  anatomy  of  the  organ  of  taste — 
Papillso  of  the  tongue — ^Taste-buds,  or  taste-beakers — (connections  of  the 
nerves  with  the  organs  of  taste. 

The  special  sense  of  taste  enables  us  to  appreciate  what  is 
known  as  the  savor  of  certain  substances  introduced  into  the 
mouth ;  and  this  sense  exists,  in  general  terms,  in  parts  sup- 
plied by  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

It  is  somewhat  diflBcxdt  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  savory  substances.  The  word  savory  is  frequently  used 
so  as  to  include  the  quality  of  odor ;  and,  indeed,  the  senses 
of  gustation  and  olfaction  are  quit^  closely  connected.  Al- 
most all  substances  that  affect  the  sense  of  taste  possess  a 
certain  odor,  and  taste  and  smell  are  thus  simultaneously  im- 
pressed. Medicinal  articles  of  a  disagreeable  taste  may  some- 
times be  swallowed  without  making  a  very  disagreeable  im- 
pression, if  the  nares  be  closed.  Again,  when  the  nares  are 
closed  or  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  rendered  obtuse  by  an 
affection  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish delicate  shades  of  flavor,  as  the  differences  in  wines. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  remark.     There 
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are,  also,  certain  articles  which  have  a  repulsive  odor,  the 
taste  of  which  is  not  disagreeable,  such  as  some  varieties  of 
old  cheese.  As  a  rule,  however,  articles  agreeable  to  the 
taste  possess  an  agreeable  odor,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  are  not  easily  separated  from  each  other.  These  facts 
have  led  to  a  distinction,  which  cannot,  however,  be  always 
made  with  accuracy,  between  true  tastes  and  flavors.  It  is 
assumed,  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  true  tastes  are  quite 
simple,  presenting  the  qualities  which  we  recognize  as  sweet, 
acid,  saline,  and  bitter;  while  the  more  delicate  shades  of 
what  are  called  flavors  nearly  always  involve  olfactory  im- 
pressions, which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  entirely  from  gusta- 
tion. We  have  already  incidentally  alluded  to  this  point  in 
treating  of  olfaction,  and  have  cited  cases  of  loss  of  tiie  sense 
of  smell  with  no  impairment  of  what  we  have  just  described 
as  true  taste,  but  a  loss  of  power  of  appreciating  flavors.* 

If  we  apply  the  term  savor  exclusively  to  the  quality 
which  makes  an  impression  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  sensation  is  special  in  its  character,  and  dif 
f erent  from  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  parts  involved  ana 
from  the  sensation  of  temperature.  The  terminal  filaments 
of  the  gustatory  nerves  are  impressed  by  the  actual  contact 
of  savory  substances,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  soluble. 
To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a  natural  classification  of  savors, 
some  of  which  are  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable ;  but 
even  this  distinction  is  modified  by  habit,  education,  and  va- 
rious other  circumstances.  Articles  that  are  unpleasant  in 
early  life  often  become  agreeable  in  later  years.  Inasmuch  as 
the  taste  is,  to  some  extent,  an  expression  of  the  nutritive 
demands  of  the  system,  it  is  found  to  vary,  under  different 
conditions.  Chlorotic  females,  for  example,  frequently  crave 
the  most  unnatural  articles,  and  these  morbid  tastes  may  dis- 
appear under  appropriate  treatment.  Inhabitants  of  the 
frigid  zones  seem  to  crave  fatty  articles,  and  will  even  drink 
rancid  oils  with  avidity.    Patients  often  become  accustomed 

'  See  page  S5. 
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to  the  most  disagreeable  remedies  and  take  them  without  re- 
pugnance. Again,  the  most  savory  dishes  may  even  excite 
disgust,  when  the  sense  of  taste  has  become  cloyed,  while  ab- 
stinence sometimes  lends  a  delicious  flavor  to  the  simplest 
articles  of  food.  The  taste  for  certain  articles  is  certainly 
acquired,  and  this  is  almost  always  true  of  tobacco,  now  so 
largely  used  in  civilized  countries. 

Any  thing  more  than  the  simplest  classification  of  savors 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We  recognize  that  certain 
articles  are  bitter  or  sweet,  empyreumatic  or  insipid,  acid  or 
alkaline,  etc.,  but,  beyond  these  simple  distinctions,  the  shades 
of  distinction  are  closely  connected  with  olfaction  and  are  too 
delicate  and  numerous  for  detailed  description.  Many  per- 
sons are  comparatively  insensible  to  nice  distinctions  of  taste, 
while  others  recognize  with  facility  the  most  delicate  differ- 
ences. Strong  impressions  may  remove,  for  a  time,  the  ap- 
preciation of  less  powerful  and  decided  flavors.  The  tempt- 
ing of  the  appetite  by  a  proper  gradation  of  gustatory  and 
odorous  impressions  is  illustrated  in  the  modem  cuisine, 
which  aims  at  an  artistic  combination  and  succession  of  dishes 
and  wines,  so  that  the  agreeable  sensations  are  prolonged  to 
the  utmost  limit.  This  may  often  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  strictly  hygienic  principles,  but  it  none  the  less  exempli- 
fies the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  discussing  the  physiology  of  taste,  we  shall  avoid  an 
elaborate  and  artificial  classification  of  savory  articles,  and 
use  the  terms  sweet,  acid,  bitter,  etc.,  as  they  are  commonly 
imderstood.  We  shall  first  describe  the  physiological  anat- 
omy and  properties  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  then  con- 
sider the  mechanism  of  gustation,  the  special  organs  of  taste, 
and  the  probable*  mode  of  connection  between  the  organs  of 
taste  and  the  nerves. 

Nerves  of  Taste. — Two  nerves,  the  chorda  tympani  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  preside  over  the  sense  of  taste.  These 
nerves  seem  to  be  distributed  to  distinct  portions  of  the  gus- 
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tatory  apparatus  and  to  have  somewhat  different  functions. 
The  chorda  tympani  has  abeady  been  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  facial ;  *  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  one  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  has  not  yet  been  described. 

Chorda  Tympani, — In  the  description  we  have  given  of 
the  facial,  the  chorda  tympani  is  spoken  of  as  the  fourth 
branch.  It  passes  through  the  tympanum,  between  the  ossicles 
of  the  ear,  and  joins  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth,  at  an  acute  angle,  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
becoming  so  closely  imited  with  it  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
farther  by  ordinary  dissection.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  from  what  root  the  filaments  of  this  branch 
derive  their  origin,  whether  from  the  main  trunk  or  the  in- 
termediary nerve  of  Wrisberg ;  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  possesses  functions  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  facial.  The  lingual  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  has  been  called  the  gus- 
tatory branch ;  but  this  is  an  error ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
fifth  has  nothing  to  do  with  gustation,  except  that  it  is  joined 
with  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  reach  the  tongue 
through  the  lingual  branch. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani after  this  nerve  has  joined  the  fifth,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  both  from  the  effect  upon  taste  following  its  division,' 
and  the  alteration  of  the  nerve-fibres.  Vulpian  and  Prevost,* 
by  the  so-called  WaUerian  method,  after  dividing  the  chorda 
tympani,  found  degenerated  fibres  at  the  terminations  of  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  the  fibres  being  examined  ten  days  or  more  after  the 
section.  It  is  well  known  that,  a  number  of  days  after  the 
section  of  a  nerve,  its  fibres  of  distribution  undergo  change, 

^  See  voL  iv.,  Nervoua  SyBtem,  p.  149,  et  nq, 

'  Vulpian,  jStudea  aur  Vappareil  vaso-moteur. — Retme  BcierUifique,  Paris,  1878, 
2«  s^rie,  tome  iii.,  p.  179. 

*  Prevost,  NouveUea  expkrien^  reUiHves  aux  foncHons  gtuiaHvet  du  nerf  lin- 
gual.— Archives  de  physiologies  Paris,  1878,  tome  v.,  p.  888. 
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and  these  observations  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
chorda  tympani  is  really  distributed  to  the  lingual  mucous 
membrane.  Observations  on  the  sense  of  taste  show  that 
the  chorda  tympani  is  distributed  to  about  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue, 

The  general  properties  of  the  chorda  tympani  have  only 
been  ascertained  by  observations  made  after  its  paralysis  or 
division.  All  experiments,  in  which  excitation  has  been  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  nerve  in  living  animals,  have  been  nega- 
tive in  their  results.  Longet  states  that,  when  the  nerve  has 
been  isolated  as  completely  as  possible,  and  all  reflex  action  is 
excluded,  its  galvanization  produces  no  movement  in  the 
tongue.' 

For  a  long  time,  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary division  of  the  fifth  has  been  regarded  as  a  nerve  of 
taste,  and  has  been  called  the  gustatory  branch.  In  1786, 
Caldani  noted,  in  an  affection  of  the  fifth  pair,  called  "  cynic 
spasm,"  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.'  In  1818,  Bellingeri  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongue 
was  derived  from  proper  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair  or  from 
filaments  passing  to  the  fifth  from  the  seventh  by  the  chorda 
tympani,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gustatory  sense 
was  due  to  the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani.*  In  1821, 
Professor  Eoux  described  his  own  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
facial,  and  noted  that  "  the  sense  of  taste  was  affected  in  the 
right  side  of  the  tongue,  so  that  every  thing  tasted  metallic  ;* 
but,  in  this  observation,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  In  1831,  Montault  noted  loss  of  taste  in  deep  palsy 
of  the  facial  and  explained  it  by  indicating  an  affection  of 
the  chorda  tympani.*    Since  that  time,  it  has  been  established 

*  Longet,  TraUi  de  physiology  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  681,  note. 
'  Caldani,  Irutitutiones  Physiohgica^  Venetiis,  1786,  p.  168. 

*  Bellingeri,  Disiertatio  InauffuralU,  Qtitn/t,  H  Septimi  Paris  Fundiones^ 
1818,  p.  170. 

*  Bell,  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body^  London,  1844,  p.  829. 

*  Montault,  Dissertation  sur  Vhhniplegie  faciaUy  Thke^  No.  800,  Paris,  1881, 
p.  22. 
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beyond  question  that,  in  cases  of  facial  palsy  in  which  the 
lesion  aflfects  the  root  so  deeply  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  there  is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
tongue,  tactile  sensibility  being  unaflEected.  Cases  illustrating 
this  fact  have  been  cited  by  Stich,*  Bernard,*  Lusanna,'  Bazire,* 
and  many  others.  In  another  volume,  we  have  given  the  re- 
port of  a  case  of  facial  paralysis  produced  by  a  gunshot- 
wound  through  the  head,  in  which  we  observed  that  the  sense 
of  taste  was  entirely  abolished  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tongue  on  the  affected  side,* 

Aside  from  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  with  impair- 
ment of  taste,  in  which  the  general  sensibility  of  the  tongue 
IB  intact,  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  affections  of 
the  fifth  pair,  in  which  the  tongue  is  absolutely  insensible  to 
ordinary  impressions,  the  sense  of  taste  being  preserved.  A 
number  of  such  cases  have  been  reported  by  Schiff,'  Lusanna,' 
and  others ;  and  show  conclusively  that  the  fifth  pair  presides 
over  general  sensibility  only,  and  that  it  is  not  a  gustatory 
nerve,  except  by  virtue  of  filaments  derived  from  the  chorda 
tympani. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  pathological  cases  to 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  the  results  are  equally  satis- 
factory.   Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  im- 

^  SncH,  Beitrdgt  xur  KemUniti  der  Chorda  tympanL — Armalen  de»  Chariti- 
KnmkenhauseSf  etc,  eu  Berlin,  Berlin,  1857,  Bd.  viiL,  S.  59,  ei  aeg. 

•  Bernard, Leforu  9ur  la phyaiologU  et  lapaihologu  du  tydhne  nerveux,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  il,  p.  120,  et  aeq, 

'  LcsANNA,  Recherchu  expirimentalea  et  observaHoru  paihologiques  eur  les  nerfi 
dugout. — Arehivea  de phynologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  20,  et  eeq, 

^  Baztre,  Cau  of  Facial  Farali/eis,  with  Impairment  of  Taste  and  Acoustic 
BypercBSthetia  on  the  same  Side  as  the  Paralysis. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical  Medicine,  New  York,  1868,  vol  il,  p.  186. 

•  See  ToL  iv..  Nervous  System,  p.  167,  where  we  have  given  ftUl  details  of 
this  case. 

•  ScHurr,  Lefons  sur  la  physiologic  de  la  digestion,  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  I,  p.  103,  et  seq, 

'  LU8A5NA,  Sur  Us  nerfs  du  gotU. — Archives  de  physiologic,  Paris,  1871-72, 
tome  iv.,  p.  161,  et  seq. 
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pairment  of  taste  in  animals,  Bernard  and  others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  training  dogs  and  cats  so  as  to  observe  the  effects 
of  colocynth  and  various  sapid  substances  applied  to  the 
tongue.  In  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind, 
made  by  Bernard/  SchifE,'  and  Lusanna,'  it  has  been  observed 
that,  after  section  of  the  chorda  tympani,  or  of  the  facial  so 
as  to  involve  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sense  of  taste  is  abol- 
ished in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  on  the  side  of 
the  section.  However  this  result  may  be  explained,  the  fact 
remains,  that  section  of  the  nerve  in  the  lower  animals  is 
followed  by  the  same  results  as  those  observed  in  pathological 
observations.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Moos,*  the 
introduction  of  an  artificial  membrana  tympani  was  followed 
by  loss  of  taste  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  upon  both  sides,  when  a  membrane  was  introduced  into 
each  ear.  This  disappeared  when  the  membranes  were  re- 
moved, and  the  phenomena  were  referred  to  pressure  upon 
the  chorda  tympani.  Experimenters  are  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  regard  to  the  effects  observed  upon  animals,  some 
asserting  that  the  sensations  of  taste  are  simply  delayed  in 
their  manifestation ;  but  we  must  remember  the  difficulty  of 
such  observations,  and  we  are  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  unmis- 

1  Bernard,  Sywthne  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i!.,  p.  122. 

*  ScHiPF,  Digestion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867,  tome  I,  p.  183. 

'  LusANNA,  Recherchet  expSrimenicUeB  et  obtervoHonM  pathologique9  sur  Ut  ner/s 
du  gout. — Archives  de  phi/siologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  it,  p.  201. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  gustatory  im- 
pression is  retarded  and  not  entirely  destroyed.  This  is  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  section  of  the  nerve  renders  the  mucous  membrane  dry,  and  that  the 
action  of  sapid  substances  is  thereby  delayed ;  but  it  is  equally  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  after  a  time,  the  articles  are  diff\ised  and  impress  branches  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal. 

^  Moos,  Alieraiums  of  Taste  and  Sennbility  in  the  Tongue  hy  the  Application 
of  an  Artificial  Tympanum  in  a  Case  of  Large  Perforations  in  both  Membrana 
Tympani. — Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  New  York,  1869,  voL  L,  p. 
140,  et  seq. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  are  rather  indefinitely  described  by  the  patient, 
and  no  very  accurate  observations  were  made.  The  patient  also  noted  some  in- 
terference with  the  general  sensibility  of  the  tongue. 
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takable  phenomena  noted  in  cases  of  affection  of  the  chorda 
tympani  in  the  human  subject.  i 

It  seems  tolerably  certain,  first,  that  the  gustatory  fila- 
ments of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  chorda  tympani;  second,  that  the  chorda 
tympani,  viewed  as  a  gustatory  nerve,  is  really  a  branch  of 
the  facial ;  third,  that  many  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  entire 
large  root  of  the  fifth,  in  the  human  subject,  present  loss  of 
general  sensibility  in  the  tongue  and  no  alteration  of  taste ; 
and  fourth,  that  paralysis  of  the  facial,  behind  the  origin  of  the 
chorda  tympani,  is  attended  with  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  without  any  affection  of  the  general 
sensibility  of  this  organ. 

We  have  made  the  above  statement  with  all  the  necessary 
qualifications,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
various  experiments  bearing  upon  the  question.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  section  of  the  fifth  at  or  near  the  ganglion  of  Gasser 
is  said  to  abolish  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  general  sensibility ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  observations  on  the 
sense  of  taste  in  the  lower  animals,  especially  after  paralysis 
of  sensation  in  the  tongue ;  and  that  numerous  cases  are  on 
record,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in  which,  in  the 
human  subject,  general  sensibility  in  the  tongue  was  absent, 
the  sense  of  taste  remaining.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial,  the  sense  of  taste  is  absent, 
while  general  sensibility  is  intact.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
cannot  admit  the  proposition  of  Schiff,  that  the  gustatory 
nerves  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  emerge  from 
the  encephalon  with  the  roots  of  the  fifth.*  As  regards  the 
mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  chorda  tympani  in  gustation, 
we  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Bernard,*  that  it  acts  as  a 

^  ScHiFP,  Lefon*  tur  la  phynologie  de  la  digevlion,  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  L,  p.  140 ;  and,  Keue  Uniertntckyngm  uber  die  Gttchmakmerven  dea  vorde- 
ren  Tkeilet  der  Zunffe. — UrUenuckunffm  xur  Katurlehre,  etc.,  Gieesen,  1870,  Bd. 
z.,  S.  406,  ei  9eq, 

*  Bernabd,  8y9Ume  nervevx^  Paris,  1858,  tome  il,  p.  111. 
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motor  nerve — ^probably  through  the  salivary  glands — in  moist- 
ening the  gustatory  membrane. 

.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  difBcult  to  determine 
the  exact  origin  of  the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani. 
They  may  come  from  the  root  called  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg, 
but  this  has  not  been  positively  established,  either  anatomi- 
cally or  physiologically ;  but  the  course  of  the  nerve,  after  it 
has  joined  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  is  sufBciently  dear, 
as  we  have  seen.  Schifi,  who  supposes  that  the  filaments 
presiding  over  the  sense  of  taste  are  derived  originally  from 
the  fifth,  assumes  that  these  filaments  '^emerge  from  the 
cranium  with  the  second  branch  of  this  nerve,  enter  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,"  and  then  pass  to  the  third  branch 
by  a  course  which  is  as  yet  undetermined.'  K  this  be  the 
fact,  and  the  idea  is  based  chiefly  upon  physiological  grounds, 
extirpation  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglia  should  abolish  the 
sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  Al- 
though the  operation  of  removal  of  both  these  ganglia  is 
difficult,  this  has  been  done  successfully  by  Prevost,  who 
denies  that  such  a  mutilation  has  any  eflEect  upon  gustation.' 
As  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  gustatory 
properties  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  certainly 
in  the  human  subject,  it  may  be  stated  without  reserve,  that 
these  properties  depend  upon  the  chorda  tympani,  its  gusta- 
tory filaments  being  derived  from  the  facial,  and  taking  their 
course  to  the  tongue  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  In  addition,  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  contains  filaments,  derived  from  the  lai^ge 
root  of  this  nerve,  which  endow  the  mucous  membrane  wifli 
general  sensibility. 

Olo88(hPhm*yng^  {First  Division  of  the  Eighth). — The 
glosso-pharyngeal  is  distributed  to  those  portions  of  the  ga&- 

'  SoHiTF,  Dijjettion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867,  tome  L,  p.  140. 
*  Pkxyost,  IfouveUei  expSrimtem  reJaHv€$  aux  fonduma  guatoHvea  dm  fUf/lm- 
ffual,^Archufes  de  physioloffie,  Paris,  1878,  tome  v.,  p.  887. 
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tatory  mucous  membrane  not  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
chorda  tympani.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  nerve  of  taste;  and 
the  question  of  its  other  functions  will  be  fully  considered  in 
connection  with  its  general  properties,  as  well  as  the  diflEer- 
ences  between  this  nerve  and  the  chorda  tympani.  We  have 
mentioned  this  nerve  in  another  volume  as  the  first  division 
of  the  eighth  pair,  according  to  the  classification  of  Willis, 
but  have  to  treat  of  its  physiological  anatomy  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  its  most  important  function  is  in  connection  with 
gustation. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — ^The  apparent  origin  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  is  from  the  groove  between  the  lateral 
tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum,  between  the  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve 
above  and  the  pneumogastric  below.  A  number  of  its  fila- 
ments of  origin  come  from  the  medulla  and  a  portion  from 
the  peduncle.  The  deep  origin  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  pneumogastric,  its  filaments  arising  primarily  from  the 
gray  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata.*  From  this  origin, 
the  filaments  pass  forward  and  outward  to  the  posterior  fora- 
men lacerum,  which  the  nerve  enters  in  company  with  the 
pneumogastric,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the  foramen,  is  a  small  gan- 
glion, the  jugular  ganglion,  including  only  a  portion  of  the 
root.  Within  the  foramen,  is  the  main  ganglion,  including 
all  of  the  filaments  of  the  trunk,  called  the  petrous  ganglion, 
or  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  after  the  anatomist  by  whom  it 
was  first  described.* 

At  or  near  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  the  nerve  usually 
receives  a  delicate  filament  from  the  pneumogastric.  This 
communication  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  small  filament  passing  to  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  from 

*  See  vol  iv.,  Neiroos  System,  p.  204. 

*  Audbbsoh,  Fragmewtmn  DmeriptUmU  Nervorum  Cctrdiaeormn  ;  in  Ludwic^ 
Seriptortt  Nevroioffiei  mmore$  9tUcHy  Lipsin,  1792,  tomus  ii.,  p.  110. 
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the  facial,  which  is  not  constant.  Branches  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal go  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  to  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic. 

The  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  quite  exten- 
sive. The  tympanic  branch,  the  nerve  of  Jacobson,  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  ganglion  of  An- 
dersch,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  di- 
vides into  six  branches.  Of  these  six  branches,  two  poste- 
rior are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda  and  the  membrane  surrounding  the  fenestra  ovalis ; 
two  anterior  are  distributed,  one  to  the  carotid  canal,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  a  branch  from  the  superior  cervical  giuiglion, 
and  the  other  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube ;  two  superior  branches  are  distributed  to  the  otic  gan- 
glion and,  as  is  stated  by  some  anatomists,  to  the  sph^io- 
palatine  ganglion/ 

A  little  below  the  postericwr  foramen  lacerum,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal sends  branches  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  di- 
gastric and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle.  There  is  also  a  branch 
which  joins  a  filament  from  the  facial*  to  the  stylo-glossus. 

Opposite  the  middle  constricts  of  the  pharynx,  three  or 
four  branches  join  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
sympathetic  to  form  together  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  This 
plexus  contains  numerous  ganglionic  points,  and  filaments  of 
distribution  from  the  three  nerves  go  to  tiie  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  Probably,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  As 
we  have  stated  in  another  volume,  it  is  probable  that  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
pneumogastric,  which  are  originally  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessory.' 

Near  the  baise  of  the  tongue,  branches  are  s6nt  to  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  the  soft  palate. 

The  lingual  branches  penetrate  the  tongue  about  midway 

>  Safrt,  TVaiti  cTotuifomM,  Paris,  1871,  tome  liL,  p.  889. 
*  See  Tol  It.,  Nerrous  Sjstem,  p.  207 
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between  its  border  and  centre,  and  are  distribnted  to  the  mu- 
eoufl  membrane  at  its  base,  being  probably  connected  with  the 
papillae. 

Oeneral  Properties  of  the  CfUmo-PJiaryngeal.-^A^  in 
the  case  of  other  sensory  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial 
cavity,  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  general  properties  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  to  make  our  observations  nnder  certain 
conditions.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  nerve 
contracts  anastomoses  a  short  distance  from  its  origin.  As 
we  desire  to  know  the  properties  of  the  original  filaments  of 
the  nerve,  we  must  operate  upon  it  before  it  has  received 
communicating  fibres.  Next,  in  irritating  sensory  nerves,  we 
are  liable  to  produce  reflex  contractions.  To  avoid  this,  iiie 
nerve  must  be  divided ;  when  the  reflex  contractions  will  only 
follow  stimulation  of  the  central  end.  It  is  probably  from  a 
neglect  of  these  essential  experimental  conditions,  that  the 
results  of  direct  observation  have  been  so  discordant  in  the 
lumds  of  different  physiologists. 

To  b^n  with,  we  shall  assume  that  the  glosso-phaiyngeal 
must  be  irritated  between  its  origin  and  the  ganglion  of  An- 
dersch,  in  order  to  avoid  anastomosing  filaments  from  motor 
nerves,  and  that  the  nerve  must  be  divided,  and  irritation  be 
aj^lied  to  its  peripheral  end,  to  avoid  reflex  movements. 
Assuming  these  conditions  as  essential,  ^e  can  discard  most 
of  the  earlier  experiments,  as  open  to  the  objections  we  have 
mentioned.  Longet,  operating  on  horses  and  dogs,  aftef*  re- 
moval of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  division  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal, found  that  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
the  nerve  did  not  produce  movements  of  the  palate  or  phar- 
ynx;* and,  from  these  experiments,  he  concludes  that  the 
nerves  are  exclusively  sensory  at  their  roots,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  do  not  contain  motor  filaments.  This  we  accept  as  con- 
clusive, notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Chauveau, 

'  LoHOVT,  Anatamie  et  phynoioffie  du  nfttkne  fierveuz^  Paris,  1S42,  tome  ii., 
!».  220 ;  and,  TraUe  d» ph^^iologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  601. 
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who  operated  without  dividing  the  nerves,  and  who  observed 
contractions,  which  were  undoubtedly  reflex.*  In  another  vol- 
ume, under  the  head  of  movements  of  the  palate  and  uvula, 
we  have  cited  in  detail  a  series  of  experiments  by  Bernard 
and  Davaine,  which  illustrate  the  reflex  movements  of  the 
velum  palati  through  the  facial,  produced  by  galvanization  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal."  As  a  complement  to  the  first  experi- 
ments of  Longet,  just  dted,  the  same  observer  noted  contrac- 
tions of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  following  galvanization  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve  in  the  neck,  which 
coidd  only  be  produced  by  the  action  of  motor  anastomos- 
ing filaments.* 

As  regards  general  sensibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  sensory,  though  its  sen- 
sibility is  somewhat  obtuse.  In  the  experiments  in  which 
the  nerve  has  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions, 
it  is  probable  that  the  animals  operated  upon  had  been  ex- 
hausted more  or  less  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood  in  the  opera- 
tion of  exposing  the  nerve,  which,  it  is  well  known,  abolish 
the  sensibility  of  some  of  the  nerves.  Longet  states  dis- 
tinctly that,  unless  the  animals  (dogs)  be  already  exhausted  by 
resistance  during  the  operation,  they  have  always  appeared  to 
suffer  pain  on  pinching  or  dividing  the  glosso-pharyngeal.* 
The  observations  of  Schiff,  also,  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.* 

Experiments  upon  the  glosso-pharyngeal  are  not  very 
definite  and  satisfactory  in  their  results,  as  regards  the  gen- 
eral sensibility  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx. 
The  sensibility  of  these  parts  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
branches  of  the  fifth,  passing  to  the  mucous  membrane 
through  Meckel's  ganglion.    Experiments  show,  also,  that  the 

'  Chautbau,  Du  nerf  pneumofftutriqite. — Journal  de  la  pkytiologit,  Ptris, 
1862,  tome  y.,  p.  209. 

*  See  voL  iy.,  Nervous  System,  p.  161, 

*  Longet,  TraiU  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  008. 

*  Op.  cU,,  p.  603. 

*  ScHur,  Lefom  iur  la  phyaioloffie  de  la  diffesHon,  Florence  et  Turin,  1867 
p.  98. 
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reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition  take  place  mainly  through 
these  branches  of  the  fifth/  and  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  In  fact,  after 
division  of  both  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  deglutition  does 
not  seem  to  be  affected.* 

With  these  remarks,  we  dismiss  the  fimctions  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeals  as  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  and  shall 
consider,  in  detail,  their  relations  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

EelcUiona  of  the  Glosao-Pharyngeal  Nerves  to  Gicstation. 
— ^Physiological  writers  quote  the  observations  of  Panizza,  as 
showing  that  these  nerves  preside  over  the  sense  of  taste. 
Panizza,  however,  appears  to  have  been  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  nerves  under  consideration  have  no  influence  over 
general  sensibility,  and  that  their  section  abolishes  taste  com- 
pletely.' That  this  exclusive  view  is  erroneous,  is  sufficiently 
well  diown  by  observations  upon  the  gustatory  functions  of 
the  chorda  tympani.  The  observations  of  Panizza  appeared 
in  1834 ;  and,  in  1839,  Valentin  published  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, in  which  the  views  of  Panizza  were  apparently 
confirmed,  and  he  also  asserted  that  taste  was  abolished  by 
section  of  both  glosso-pharyngeals  in  dogs.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  these  and  other  experiments,  that  the  glosso- 
phaiyngeals  are  nerves  of  taste  and  are  distributed  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  who  have 
denied  this  property  have  mistaken  for  the  glosso-pharyngeals 
the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory.* 

In  the  experiments  both  of  Panizza  and  Valentin,  after 

'  See  vol  iv.,  Nervous  System,  pp.  195,  217. 

'  LoNOET,  Traits  de  pkyticlogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  507. 

WjLLLKR  ET  Preyost,  £tude  rdoHve  aux  nerfs  aenaitifs  qusprMdeni  auz  phi- 
fwmhiea  rijiexea  de  la  deglutition, — Archives  de  phytidoffiey  Paris,  1870,  tome  iii., 
p.  858. 

*  LoNGET,  op,  cit.y  p.  504. 

LusANNA,  Archives  de physidlogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  21. 

*  VALENTnr,  Da  Functionibua  Nervorum  Cerebralittm  et  Nervi  SympatMci^  . 
•  Bemse,  1889,  p.  41. 

»  LoNGET,  Traits  de  phyaiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ilL,  p.  504. 
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section  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  animals  ate,  without  re- 
pugnance, meat  mixed  with  colocynth,  and  drank  colocynth 
mixed  with  mUk,  while  other  animals  refused  these  articles 
with  every  indication  of  disgust.  This  fact  has  also  been 
observed  by  Longet  *  and  by  Lnsanna.* 

Eelying  upon  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals,  par- 
ticularly dogs,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  there  are  two 
nerves  presiding  over  the  sense  of  taste :  The  chorda  tym- 
pani  gives  this  sense  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue 
exclusively,  probably  the  anterior  two-thirds;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal supplies  this  sense  to  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  tongue ;  the  chorda  tympani  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  general  sensibility ;  while  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  an 
ordinary  sensory  nerve,  as  well  as  a  nerve  of  special  sense. 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  may  dte 
quite  an  elaborate  series  of  observations  by  Lusanna,  showing 
that  the  sense  of  taste  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  gus- 
tatory apparatus.' 

Where  there  are  such  differences  in  the  delicacy  of  the 

>  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  phynohgis,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  506. 

*  Lusanna,  Archives  de phytioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  24. 

*  Lusanna,  RecKercha  exphimentalea  et  observaiwM  pathologiqueB  sur  let  nerft 
du  gout. — Archive$  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1 869,  tome  ii.,  p.  208.  The  observations 
in  the  table  were  made  by  the  pupils  of  Lusamia,  under  his  direction. 

^*  A.  Savors  equally  well  appreciated  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue. 


'  a. 

Taste  of  milk. 

b. 

'*     meats. 

e. 

"     farinaceous  substances. 

d. 

*'     saccharine  substances. 

.  Aliments. 

e. 

"     fatty  substances. 

/ 

"     alcohol 

9- 

"     wines. 

K 

"     acids. 

i. 

"     salts. 

\.  Seasonmgs,  aromas,  coffee, 

'a. 

Piquant  taste. 

h. 

Aromatic  " 

oils. 

c. 

Pungent    « 

I  d.  Ethereal    " 

"  B.  Savors  that  are  slightly  or 

not  at  all  appreciated  at  the  anterior  portion 
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sense  of  taste  as  exist  usually  in  different  individuals,  it 
must  be  diflBcult  to  describe  with  accuracy  delicate  shades 
of  savor,  particularly  in  alimentary  substances ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  acidity  or  bitter  quality  are  easily  rec- 
ognizable. From  the  observations  just  cited,  it  woidd  ap- 
pear that  saline,  acid,  and  styptic  tastes  are  best  appreciated 
through  the  chorda  tympani,  and  that  sweet,  alkaline,  bitter, 
and  metallic  impressions  are  received  mainly  by  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. 

Mechanism  of  Gustation. — The  mode  in  which  sapid  sub- 
stances are  brought  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  taste  is  so 
simple,  that  we  need  only  allude  to  it,  before  we  study  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  directly  concerned,  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 
In  the  first  pla^,  the  articles  which  make  the  special  impres- 
sion are  in  solution  ;  introduced  into  the  mouth,  they  increase 

d  the  tongue,  but  which  are  appreciated,  to  a  high  degree,  at  its  posterior  por- 
tion. 

a.  Caustic  and  add  (mineral  acids,  etc). 

(.  Metallic  (sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  etc). 

e.  Alkaline 

d,  Ammoniacal,  urinous. 

e.  Acrid  (jalap,  worm-seed,  onions,  garlics,  etc.). 
/.  Bitter  (oolocynth,  quinbe,  aloes). 

g.  Putrid. 

**  C.  Savors  appreciated  in  one  way  by  the  chorda  tjmpani,  and  in  another 
by  the  glosso-pharyngeaL 

At  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongae. 

Taste,  cool,  salt 

"     burning,  acid,  pi- 
quant 

"     cool,  piquant 

**     acid,  cool,  styptic 

"     salt 

**     cool,  piquant,  styp-   Saccharine, 
tic 

"     piquant  Bitter. 

"     piquant,  acid,  cool    Very  bitter." 


DlfllBrant  Artkdes. 
a.  Chloride  of  potassium. 
6.  Acetate  of  potash. 

e.  Nitrate  of  potash. 
d.  Alum. 

«.  Sulphate  of  soda. 
/.  Acetate  of  lead. 

g.  Oxalic  acid. 

K  Bisulphate  of  quinine. 


At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongae. 

Sweetish. 

Bitter,  nauseous,  neither 

acrid  nor  piquant 

Bitter,  insipid. 

Sweetish,  not  acid. 

Bitter. 
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the  flow  of  saliva,  the  reflex  action  involving  chiefly  the  sub- 
maxillarj  and  snblingoal  glands;  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  mastication,  which  increases  the  flow  of  the  parotid 
saliva ;  and,  during  the  acts  of  mastication  and  the  first  stages 
of  deglutition,  the  sapid  substances  are  distributed  over  the 
gustatory  membrane,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
exactly  locate  the  seat  of  the  special  impression.  In  this  way, 
by  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  aided  by  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  the  actual  contact  of  the  savory  articles  is  rapidly 
effected.  The  thorough  distribution  of  these  substances  over 
the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  general  buccal 
cavity  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  special  impressions ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  different  portions  of  the  membrane  possess  different  prop- 
erties, it  is  necessary  to  make  caref id  experiments,  limiting 
the  points  of  contact  as  closely  as  possible.  This  has  been 
done,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the  true  gustatory  or- 
gan is  quite  restricted  in  its  extent,  and,  as  such,  it  demands 
special  anatomical  description. 

Physioloffical  Anatomy  of  the  Organ  of  Taste. — ^Recent 
anatomical  and  physiological  researches  have  shown  that,  at 
least  in  the  human  subject,  the  organ  of  taste  is  probably 
confined  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue.  In  the  old  ex- 
periments of  Vemi^re  and  of  Guyot  and  Admyrauld,  quoted 
tod  in  part  confirmed  by  Longet,*  the  gustatory  sensibility  of 
the  tongue  was  establi^ed ;  and  Longet,  from  observations 
on  his  own  person,  touching  different  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  sapid  solutions,  came  to 
the  following  conclusions :  "  1.  I  cannot  admit  gustatory  sen- 
sibility in  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  superior 
portion  of  the  velum  palati,  nor  for  that  which  covers  the 
sublingual  glands  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue.  2. 
I  do  not  regard  the  superior  and  middle  portion  of  the  tongue 
as  absolutely  devoid  of  this  kind  of  sensibility.'* 

>  Longet,  Traiti  de  phynologU^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  65. 
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When  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  palate,  we  find  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  presents  numerous  papilte,  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  filiform  papillae,  fungiform  and  circum- 
vallate.  These  are  not  found  on  its  under  surface,  nor  any- 
where except  on  the  superior  surface.  It  is  pretty  well 
established,  particularly  since  the  recent  very  elaborate  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Camerer,  of  Wiirttemberg,  that  the  cir- 
cumvallate  and  fungiform  papillae  alone  are  the  organs  of 
taste.  This  experimenter,  by  the  application  of  solutions 
to  different  parts  through  fine  glass  tubes,  concluded  that 
the  parts  around  a  papilla  have  no  gustatory  sensibility,  but 
that  different  savors  can  be  distinguished  when  a  single 
papilla  is  touched,*  These  observations  give  a  new  im- 
portance to  the  peculiar  papillae  of  the  tongue,  and  we 
therefore  present  a  description  of  their  arrangement  and 
structure. 

In  Fig.  20,  which  represents  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
tongue,  the  large,  circumvaUate  papillae,  which  usually  num- 
ber from  seven  to  twelve,  are  seen  in  the  form  of  a  V,  oc- 
cupying the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  fungiform  papillae  are 
scattered  over  the  surface,  but  are  most  numerous  at  the  point 
and  near  the  borders.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  papillae  are 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  drcumvallate  papfllae  are  simply  enlarged  ftmgif orm 
papillae,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge,  or  wall, 
and  covered  by  numerous  small,  secondary  papillae.  The 
fungiform  papillae  have  a  short,  thick  pedicle  and  enlarged, 
rounded  extremities.  According  to  Sappey,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  tliese  can  easily  be  counted.' 
They,  also,  present  secondary  papillae  on  their  surface.  When 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  examined  with  a  low 
magmfjdng  power,  particularly  after  maceration  in  acetic  or 

>  Gaiorkr,  Ueber  die  AhhdngigkeU  de$  OetckmackHnns  von  der  ffercizten  StelU 
der  Mundhdhle.^ZeUsehH/tfur  Mdoffie,  Miinchen,  1870,  Bd.  vi.,  S.  440. 
*  Sappit,  TraiU  ^anaiofmUy  Paris,  1871,  tome  iil,  p.  618. 
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dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  their  Btmctnre  is  readily  observed. 
They  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-veaeels  and  nerves. 


Fio.  so. 


1, 1,  drcumvallate  papille;  2,  median  drcumTaDAte  papUk,  which  entirely  fUlB  the  Ibninen 
ciecnm;  8s  8, 8, 8,  hinglfonn  paplUe;  4,  4,  fllUbrm  pepUliB;  5,  5,  ▼erdcel  Iblde  end  ftmows 
of  the  border  of  the  tongue;  6.  (^  A,  ft,  frluide  at  tne  beae  of  the  tongne:  7,  7,  tonaila;  S, 
epiglottia;  9,  median  glosao-eplglottio  fold.    (Sapfxt,  THMi  cTanaUmU,  Farla,  1871,  tome 

Taste-Bvds^  or  Taste-Beakers. — A  few  years  ago,  Lov6n 
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and,  a  little  later,  Schwalbe  *  described,  under  these  names, 
peculiar  structures,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  true  organs 
of  taste.  They  are  found  on  the  lateral  slopes  of  the  circum- 
vallate  papilte  and  occasionally  on  the  fungiform  papillce. 
The  structure  of  these  organs  is  very  simple.  They  consist 
of  flask-like  collections  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are 
received  into  little  excavations  in  the  epithelial  covering  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  bottom  resting  upon  the  con- 


Fio.  21. 


Fio.  22. 


Fig.  21.  Medium-sized  circomTalhte  papflh.— 1,  papUIa,  tbe  base  only  belnff  apparent:  it  is 
Been  that  the  base  is  coTered  with  secondary  papuke;  2,  grooTe  between  toe  papiUa  and  the 
sorroanding  wall ;  8,  8,  wall  of  the  papiDa. 

Fig.  22.  FungUbrau  iUiibrDi.  and  hemupheiical  papiOe.— 1,  1,  two  ftuigiibnn  papOIie,  cor* 
ered  with  secondary  papilto ;  2,  2.  2,  fflilbrm  paplllie :  8,  a  flUfbrm  papilla,  the  prolonga- 
tions of  which  are  turned  outward ;  4,  a  flUftuin  papiDa,  with  yertical  prolongatlonB ;  fk  0, 
smaO  illifbrm  papUle,  with  the  prolongations  turned  inward:  A,  A,  filiform  papHIa)  with 
Btriations  at  their  bases;  7,  7,  hemispltfrioal  papillie,  slightly  apparent,  sitnated  between 
the  fhngiform  and  the  filiform  papilbe.  (Sappst,  TraUi  tranaiomiet  Paris,  1871,  tome  ill, 
p.  619.) 

nective-tissue  layer.  Their  form  is  ovoid,  and,  at  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  is  a  rounded  opening,  called  the  taste-pore. 
Their  length  is  from  -^  ^  TrfiTJ  *^^  *^^"^  transverse  diame- 
.ter,  about  -^  of  an  inch."    The  cavity  of  the  taste-beakers  is 

'  ScHWALBE)  U'^>er  die  Oesehmaeksorgane  der  SSugethiere  vnd  des  Mmschen. 
— Archiv/ur  mikroskopuche  Anaiomie,  Bonn,  1868,  Bd.  iv^  S.  164. 

In  the  same  Arehiv,  1872,  Bd.  viii.,  S.  660,  is  a  note  by  Max  Schultze,  stating 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Sehmeckbecher  had  been  anticipated  in  a  Swedish  pub- 
lication, by  Lov6n. 

•  Engelmann,  in  Strickkr,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Hitiolagy^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  2. 
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filled  with  cells,  of  which  two  kinds  are  described.  The  first 
variety,  the  outer  cells,  or  the  cover-cells,  are  spindle-shaped, 
and  curved,  to  correspond  to  the  wall  of  the  beaker.  These 
come  to  a  point  at  the  taste-pore.  In  the  interior  of  the 
beaker,  are  elongated  cells,  with  large,  clear  nuclei,  which  are 

Fio.  28. 


Taste-buds  from  the  luteral  taste-organ  of  the  rabbit    (Ehoxlmakk,  in  Stbickib,  Scmdbudk 
der  Lthrt  von  den  Gmotben^  Leipzig,  1869,  S.  828.) 

called  taste^jells.  It  is  supposed  that  nerve-fibrils  are  con- 
nected directly  with  these  cells.*  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
only  reason  why  these  structures  are  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  gustation  is  on  account  of  their  anatomical  re- 
lations to  the  gustatory  papilte. 

It  now  only  remains  to  note  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
the  nerves  in  the  gustatory  organ.  Upon  this  point,  ana- 
tomical researches  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  However, 
the  following  description,  by  Elin,  may  be  regarded  as  prob- 
ably correct,  though  the  facts  have  not  been  absolutely  de- 
monstrated. According  to  this  authority,  from  the  submu- 
cous tissue,  small  nerve-branches  pass  perpendicularly  to  the 
upper  layer  of  the  membrane.  These  fibres  have  a  varicose 
appearance.  In  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  there  is  a  net-work  of  fine,  non-mediillated  fibres ; 

^  Engelmann,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  HufUjhgy^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1878,  vol  iii.,  p.  9. 
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from  this  net-work,  branches  follow  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
papillse  and  penetrate  the  epithelium.  Sometimes,  though 
more  seldom,  they  pass  into  the  epithelium  lying  between 
the  papillae.  In  this  layer,  there  are  branches  which  end, 
some  in  nerve-cells,  and  some  taking  a  winding  course  and . 
passing  into  neighboring  fibres.^  These  descriptions  are  from 
preparations  made  with  chloride  of  gold ;  but  the  plates  by 
which  they  are  illustrated  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

According  to  the  views  of  those  who  have  described  the 
so-called  taste-beakers,  sapid  solutions  find  their  way  into  the 
interior  of  these  structures  through  the  taste-pores,  come  in 
contact  with  what  have  been  called  the  taste-cells,  these 
structures  being  directly  connected  with  the  terminal  fila- 
ments of  the  gustatory  nerves. 

*  Elin,  Zur  KerUniu  der  feineren  Nerven  der  MundkohlenachUimhaiU,^ 
Arehiv/Ur  mikroseopUehe  Anatomiey  Bonn,  1871,  Bd.  yil,  S.  887. 
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OENEKATIOK — ^F£1£ALB  OBGAITO. 

General  considerations — Sexual  generation — Spontaneous  generation,  so  called — 
Female  oigans  of  generation — General  arrangement  of  the  female  organs — 
External  and  internal  organs— The  ovaries — Graafian  follloles — ^Primordial 
ova — Erectile  tissue  of  the  oraries — ^Development  of  the  Graafian  follicles — 
The  parovarium — ^The  uterus — ^Muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus — Kucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus — Uterine  tubes — ^Blood-vessels  and  erectile  tissue  of  the 
uterus — The  Fallopian  tubes.  ^ 

A  EEviEw  of  the  physiological  processes  which  we  have 
thus  far  studied  shows  that  the  functions  of  the  perfected 
organism  are  divided  into  two  great  classes : 

The  first  dass  of  functions  may  be  grouped  under  the 
general  head  of  nutrition,  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  Nutri- 
tion is  common  to  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  called  a  vegetative  process. 

The  study  of  nutrition  involves  the  following  considerar 
tions:  First,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  nutritive  fluid, 
contained  in  the  innumerable  vessels  which  penetrate  nearly 
all  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  and  are  connected 
with  the  system  of  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels.  Second, 
the  process  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated,  sent  by  the 
heart  to  all  paiiB  in  the  capillary  system,  used  by  the  tissues 
for  their  nutrition,  then  losing  oxygen,  gaining  carbonic 
acid,  and  being  returned  by  the  veins.  Third,  respiration, 
the  blood  being  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  getting  a  new 
supply  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  is  rendered  capa- 
ble of  again  circulating  through  the  general  system.  Fourth, 
as  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  capillary  vessels,  not 
only  loses  oxygen,  but  is  more  or  less  impoverished  by  the 
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assimilation  of  its  nutritive  constituents  by  the  tissues,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper  nutritive  standard ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  alimentation,  digestion,  and  absorption. 
Fifth,  we  have  certain  secretions,  necessary  to  the  above- 
mentioned  processes ;  and  the  products  of  physiological  waste 
or  decay  of  the  tissues  are  removed  by  excretion.  Sixth,  the 
processes  of  vegetative  life  involve  the  production  of  heat, 
and  are  regulated  and  coordinated  by  the  nervous  system. 

The  second  class  of  functions  relates  to  animal  life,  and 
these  are  called  the  functions  of  relation.  In  this  class,  are 
included  movements,  voice  and  speech,  the  functions  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the  operation  of  the  spe- 
cial senses. 

In  studying  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, we  observe  that  certain  constituents  of  the  organism, 
which  contain  nitrogen  and  are  exclusively  of  organic  origin, 
have  the  property,  in  the  living  body,  of  seK-regeneration ; 
i.  e.j  when  these  parts  are  brought  in  contact  with  nutritive 
matter  in  proper  form,  as  it  exists  in  the  blood,  this  matter 
is  appropriated  and  transformed  into  the  substance  of  each 
tissue  and  organ.  It  is  in  this  way  that,  during  adult  life, 
the  different  parts  of  the  organism  are  maintained  in  a  tolera- 
bly uniform  condition.  In  the  absence  of  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  these  assimilative  processes,  we  call 
them  vital ;  which  term  is  applied  to  a  constant  property  of  liv- 
ing, organized  parts.  Physiologists  have  ascertained  that  each 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  possesses  one  or  more  character- 
istic organic  nitrogenized  constituents  which  are  possessed  of 
this  so-called  vital  property.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  al- 
ways observed  that  the  organic  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
the  organism  are  combined  most  intimately  with  a  tolerably- 
definite  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  which  latter  regulates, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  nutritive  processes,  and  constitutes, 
also,  an  important  component  part  of  the  tissues.  It  is  ob- 
served, in  addition,  that,  during  early  life,  when  the  system  is 
proceeding  toward  its  perfect  development  by  growth,  the 
U7 
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proportion  of  inorganic  matter  is  less  than  in  the  adult,  and 
that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  then  at  its  maximum  of  activ- 
ity, the  regeneration  being  superior  to  the  waste.  During  the 
adult  period,  repair  and  physiological  decay  are  nearly  bal- 
anced ;  but,  in  the  decline  of  life,  there  seems  to  be  a  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  inorganic  matter,  and  this  continues  un- 
til the  so-called  vital  properties  of  some  important  organ  be- 
come so  feeble  that  its  functions  cease,  and  we  have  physio- 
logical death.  This  regeneration  of  the  tissues  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  constant  waste  or  decay  of  every  part  of 
the  organism,  resulting  in  a  change  of  constituents  into  effete 
matters,  which  are  discharged;  there  being,  during  life,  a 
constant  waste  and  repair.  If  no  new  matter  be  introduced 
as  food,  the  system  wastes  to  a  point  which  is  incompatible 
with  life,  and  death  residts  from  inanition. 

With  some  very  insignificant  exceptions,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  living  tissues  exist  in  an  absolutely  stationary  con- 
dition. The  organized  parts  of  the  body  are  undergoing  con- 
stant molecular  destruction  and  repair.  Again,  the  so-called 
vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  which  involve  self-regenera- 
tion, seem  to  have  certain  limits.  "We  cannot  introduce  nutri- 
tive matter  in  suflScient  quantity  to  produce  growth  beyond  a 
certain  point,  though  we  may  limit  development  and  growth 
by  deficient  supply.  When  we  ask  why  the  organs  develop 
with  fixed  regularity,  why,  when  an  occasional  excess  of  nutri- 
tive matter  is  presented,  this  excess  is  not  used,  we  must  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  or  say  that  the  parts  are  endowed  with  vi- 
tal properties.  We  also  find,  to  come  to  the  most  important 
point  of  this  discussion,  that,  how:ever  carefully  we  may  sup- 
ply nutritive  matter  to  the  system,  we  cannot  arrest  the  grad- 
ual enfeeblement  of  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  tissues, 
which  occurs  in  old  age.  In  short,  as  we  cannot  conceive  of 
a  living  tissue  without  decay  and  regeneration  of  its  sub- 
stance, so  it  is  impossible  for  the  organism  to  last  for  an  in- 
definite period.  A  necessary,  invariable,  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  individual  life  is  death.    The  constant  molecular 
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death — if  we  can  apply  this  term  to  the  transformation  of 
living  into  effete  matter— of  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  al- 
ways, in  the  end,  superior  to  the  power  of  repair.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  antagonism  of  processes  during  life ; 
a  view  so  fully  adopted  by  Bichat,  that  it  led  to  his  celebrated 
definition  of  life;  "the  ensemMe  of  functions  which  resist 
death."  *  Although  death  is  thus  inevitable,  and,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  material  in  Nature,  the  organic  parts  of  the  body 
become  changed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments and  appropriated  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  during 
adidt  life,  certain  anatomical  elements,  male  and  female,  are 
formed  in  the  human  subject,  which,  when  they  come  to- 
gether under  proper  conditions,  develop  into  new  beings, 
who  pass  through  the  same  course  of  existence  as  the  par- 
ents. By  the  concourse  of  two  beings,  new  organisms  come 
into  life,  which  perpetuate  existence  and  preserve  species. 
The  function  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  genera- 
tion, or  reproduction. 

In  our  study  of  generation,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  hu- 
man subject.  There  are  many  considerations  of  great  interest 
connect^  with  the  generation  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animal 
organization,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  so-called  spontaneous  generation.  While  this  may 
have  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  genesis  of  anatomical  ele- 
ments, it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of 
the  fecundated  human  ovum,  and  will,  therefore,  receive  little 
more  than  an  incidental  consideration.  For  similar  reasons, 
we  shall  not  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  development-theory 
applied  to  the  origin  of  species,  which  is  exciting  so  much 
controversy  at  the  present  day,  nor  shall  we  treat  of  genera- 

*  Bichat,  Recherches  physiologiqueB  tur  la  vie  et  la  mort,  Paris,  1829,  p.  2. 

We  do  not  quote  Bichafs  definition  of  life  as  one  which  we  can  unreservedly 
adopt  For  more  elaborate  reflections  on  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
another  volume,  under  the  head  of  Nutrition.  See  vol  iil,  Secretion,  Nutrition, 
Movements,  p.  869. 
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tion  in  the  lower  animals,  excepfe^to  iBustrate  the  history  of 
development  in  man.  — 

The  study  of  human  generation  will  naturally  assume  the  ' 
following  course :  First,  the  female  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  formation  of  the  female  element,  the  ovum ;  second,  the 
discharge  of  the  ovum  and  the  phenomena  which  attend  this 
process;  third,  the  male  organs,  and  the  development  and 
discharge  of  the  male  elements,  spermatozoids ;  fourth,  the 
nnion  of  the  two  elements  of  generation,  or  fecundation; 
fifth,  the  development  of  the  fecundated  ovum  into  the 
foetus  at  term;  sixth,  the  development  of  the  body  after 
birth  and  at  different  ages,  or  stages  of  existence ;  finally, 
the  natural  cessation  of  the  so-called  vital  functions,  or  physi- 
ological death. 

Sexual  Generation. 

Before  we  describe  the  actual  phenomena  of  sexual  gen- 
eration, as  they  are  observed  in  man  and  the  mammalia,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  this  process  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. This  we  can  do,  without  exceeding  the  limits  we  have 
laid  down  in  our  general  remarks. 

In  the  history  of  sexual  generation,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  limiting  line  between  the  production  of  animals  from 
preexisting  organisms  and  of  those  produced  in  some  un- 
known manner,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  spontaneously.  This 
line  of  distinction  has  always  receded  toward  organisms  lower 
and  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  with  our  advance  in  positive 
knowledge.  The  ancients  understood  that  the  higher  ani- 
mals required  for  their  production  a  concourse  of  the  sexes ; 
but  they  thought  that  many  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  worms, 
etc.,  were  produced  spontaneously.  Indeed,  with  the  limited 
knowledge  of  natural  history  possessed  by  Aristotle  and  those 
who  succeeded  him  for  many  hundred  years,  the  classes  of 
animals  said  to  be  produced  spontaneously  represented  sim- 
ply those,  the  generation  of  which  was  not  understood.  But, 
as  the  habits  of  many  animals  became  better  understood, 
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more  and  more  of  them  were  observed  to  lay  eggs,  which 
were  found  to  midergo  development. 

Dating  from  Aristotle,  who  lived  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  b.  c,  it  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
any  thing  was  known  of  the  generation  of  insects ;  the  diflS- 
culty  here  being  that  the  young  are  first  in  a  larval  state  and 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  parents.  Anterior  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Eedi,  it  was  thought  that  certain  organic  matters  in 
course  of  putrefaction  developed  living  organisms,  as  mag- 
gots in  meat  and  the  larvse  in  cheese. 

We  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Eedi,  made  about  the 
year  1668,  for  the  reason  that  these  mark  an  era  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  generation.  This  observer,  not- 
ing that  flies  frequently  lighted  upon  meat  when  it  was  ex- 
posed, simply  protected  it  by  gauze,  and  found  that  no  mag- 
gots were  developed,  while  other  pieces  of  meat,  placed  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  flies  had  free  access 
to  them,  developed  maggots  in  great  numbers.*  By  this  sim- 
ple experiment,  Eedi  showed  that  the  maggots  in  putrefying 
meat  were  produced  by  insects  and  not  by  the  meat;  but 
it  remained  for  Swammerdam  and  Vallisneri '  to  study  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  to  show  how  the  eggs  were 
developed,  first  into  sexless  larvae,  and  finally  into  perfect 
beings  resembling  the  parents.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  cour 
dition  of  science  anterior  to  Redi  and  Vallisneri,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  ideas  that  are  current  at  the  present  day. 
When  maggots  appeared  in  putrefying  ineat,  they  were 
thought  to  be  produced  by  a  spontaneous  aggregation  of 
organic  particles,  simply  because  observers  knew  of  no  other 
way  in  which  these  beings  could  come  into  existence.  Now, 
the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  have  the  same  ideas 
as  those  advanced  anterior  to  1668 ;  but,  in  the  place  of 
meat,  they  have  organic  infusions,  and  for  maggots,  they  sub- 
stitute infusorial  animalcules.    It  is  possible  that  the  discus- 

*  Redi,  EzperimerUa  circa  Generationem  Insedorum^  Amstelsedami,  1686,  p.  40. 

•  Vallisneri,  Istoria  ddla  Generazione^  Venezia,  1721,  p.  19. 
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sion  of  the  question  was  as  energetic  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
positive  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  the  generation  of  insects 
has  swept  away  the  memory  of  such  discussions,  if  they  ex- 
isted, as  future  advances  may  possibly  cause  many  of  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  the  present  day  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

For  a  time  after  the  researches  to  which  we  have,  just  al- 
luded had  taken  their  place  in  the  history  of  science,  there 
was  little  written  about  spontaneous  generation.  Eedi  had 
satif  actorily  described  the  mode  of  generation  of  many  of  the 
entozoa,  the  origin  of  which  had  been  obscure ;  Harvey  had 
enunciated,  in  substance,  his  famous  axiom  "  omne  animal  ex 
ovo;  "  *  Regnerus  de  Graaf  had  described,  in  the  o\*aries,  the 
vesicles  which  have  since  borne  his  name ;  *  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  ovulation  and  development  began  to  make  definite 
progress,  the  important  fact  having  been  ascertained,  that 
viviparous,  as  well  as  oviparous  animals,  are  produced  from 
ova. 

With  the  discovery,  by  Leeuwenhoek,*  of  living  beings 
in  water,  called  by  him  animalcules,  but  since  known  as  in- 
fusoria, a  new  problem  was  presented  to  students  of  natural 
history.  Here  were  animdl  organisms,  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  existing  in  great  variety  and  in  infi- 
nite numbers,  the  mode  of  generation  of  which  was  not  un- 

'  Hartet,  Eiierciiationet  de  Oeneraiione  Animalium^  Londini,  1651.  On  page 
2,  is  the  following :  "  omnia  omnino  animalia,  etiam  vivipara,  atque  hominem 
aded  ipsum  ex  ovo  progigni."  This  quotation  is  from  the  original  edition  of 
Harvey's  work.  In  the  life  of  Harvey,  by  Robert  Willis,  published  in  the  Syd- 
enham edition  of  the  works,  London,  1847,  p.  Ixix.,  is  the  following:  "He  an- 
nounced the  general  truth :  Omne  animal  ex  ovo."  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
the  passage  from  which  the  familiar  quotation  is  made. 

*  Dk  Graat,  De  Mvlierum  Organu  Oenerationi  inservientihiu  Tradatm  No- 
vus,  Lugd.  Batav.,  1672,  p.  171  On  p.  181,  is  the  following:  "Ova  in  omni 
animalium  genere  reperiri  confidentur  asserimus ;  quandoquidem  ea  non  tantiSim 
in  avibus,  piscibus  tam  oviparis  quam  viviparis ;  sed  etiam  in  quadrupedibus,  ac 
homine  ipso  evidentissimd  conspiciantur." 

•  Lexuwenhoek,  Concerning  little  Animals  hy  him  observed  in  Rain-  WdL 
Sea-  and  Snow-water  ;  as  also  in  water  wherein  Pepper  had  lain  infused, — PhUo- 
sophical  Transactions,  London,  1677,  No.  133,  p.  821,  et  seq.  The  observations 
referred  to  were  made  in  1675. 
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derstood.  As  these  organisms  were  studied  more  closely, 
their  multiplication  by  segmentation  and  by  budding  became 
known,  and  these  have  since  been  described  as  processes  of 
generation  peculiar  to  some  of  .the  lower  orders  of  beings; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  writers  revived  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  to  account  for  the  original  appear- 
ance of  animalcules  in  water,  and  this  idea  has  its  advocates 
at  the  present  day.  K,  however,  we  follow  out  the  history 
of  the  spontaneous-generation  theory,  we  find  that  the  differ- 
ent epochs  have  repeated  themselves ;  that  the  theory  took 
its  origin  from  an  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  generation  of 
organisms  quite  high  in  the  scale  of  being ;  that  the  progress 
of  exact  knowledge  gradually  restricted  the  theory  to  lower 
and  lower  organisms,  until,  by  this  rigid  process,  it  became 
extinct,  simply  from  want  of  material ;  that  its  application 
to  entozoa  was  eliminated  in  the  same  way ;  that  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  discovery  of  infusoria ;  and  that  now  its  limits 
have  been  restricted  by  positive  advances  in  knowledge,  it 
being  demonstrated,  by  Balbiani  and  others,  that  many  varie- 
ties of  infusoria  present  the  phenomena  of  sexual  generation.' 
Of  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  has 
been  Pouchet ; '  but  modem  researches  have  shown  pretty 
clearly  that  the  infusoria  produced  in  organic  infusions  are 
due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  introduction  of  ova,  or  spores 
floating  in  the  air,  which  are  developed  when  they  meet  with 
proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  numerous  ex- 
periments by  different  observers,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cite  in  detail,  it  appeared  that,  when  organic  infusions  had 
been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  germs, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  germs  from  the  air  was  pre- 

^  Balbiani,  Recherchn  tur  le$  phSnamhtea  sexueli  dea  infusorea. — Journal  de 
la  phyaiologie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  pp.  102,  194,  481,  466. 

*  Pouchet,  Thhrie  positive  de  Vovtdation  tpontanSe^  etc,  Paris,  1847.  This 
was  followed  by  numerous  other  publications  by  Pouchet,  and  the  views  advanced 
excited  a  most  animated  discussion  in  France  and  elsewhere,  which  continued  for 
several  years. 
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vented,  no  infusoria  were  developed ;  and  this  was  the  case 
when  air  was  admitted  to  the  infusions,  care  being  taken  to 
pass  the  air  through  heated  tubes  or  sulphuric  acid,  so  as 
to  destroy  all  organic  matter.  The  present  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation  is  the  following : 

First,  it  is  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  orders  of  infusoria, 
such  as  vibriones  and  bacteria,  which  simply  present  move- 
ment, have  no  distinguishable  internal  structure,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute. 

Second,  the  question  is  discussed  as  to  what  degree  of  tem- 
perature and  length  of  exposure  to  heat  are  necessary  in  order 
to  destroy  preexisting  germs  in  organic  infusions ;  for  the 
idea  that  living  organisms  ever  result  from  an  aggregation  of 
inorganic  particles  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  so- 
called  spontaneous  production  of  animals  has  been  reduced  to 
a  coming  together  of  organic  molecules. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  rigidly  scientific  mind  that 
the  second  division  of  the  question  presents  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  positive  solution.  It  is  granted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  vibriones  and  bacteria  are  living,  animal  organ- 
isms. It  is  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  that  these  beings  arise  without  preexist- 
ing germs,  by  an  aggregation  of  organic  particles.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  view  assert  that,  when  tiie  air  admitted  to 
organic  infusions  is  freed  from  germs  or  organic  particles, 
and  when  the  organic  infusions  are  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature for  a  time  sufficient  to  destroy  all  possible  preexist- 
ing germs,  no  generation  of  infusoria  can  take  place  Now, 
what  degree  of  temperature  is  required,  what  is  tlie  duration 
of  exposure  to  heat  necessary  to  destroy  germs,  and  how  are 
the  limits  of  these  conditions  to  be  ascertained  ? '     The  only 

^  Upon  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  admirable  and  entirely  conclusive  ex- 
periments of  Wyman.  His  conclusions,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  question 
under  consideration,  are  the  following : 

"  1st  In  thermal  waters  plants  belonging  to  the  lower  kinds  of  Alge  Uye  in 
water  the  temperature  of  which  in  some  instances  rises  as  high  as  208^  Fahr. 

"  2d.  Solutions  of  organic  matter  boiled  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  exposed 
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answer  to  this  question  lies  i%  the  experimental  test.  When 
inf  osoria  make  their  appearance  in  solutions  that  have  been 
exposed  to  heat  and  protected  from  the  entrance  of  germs,  it 
is  said  that  the  heat  has  not  been  sufSciently  high  or  the  ex- 
posure has  been  of  too  short  duration.  When  infusoria  do 
not  appear,  the  conditions  are  assumed  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  assumes  the  fact,  from  the  beginning, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation.  Sup- 
pose, now,  we  start  with  the  contrary  assumption,  that  there 
may  be  spontaneous  generation  in  an  organic  infusion.  We 
admit  to  such  an  infusion,  air,  carefully  purified  from  germs, 
which  is  logically  an  essential  experimental  condition;  we 
have  previously  exposed  the  infusion  to  a  high  temperature 
for  a  certain  period.  Under  these  conditions,  no  infusoria 
appear.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  heat  has  destroyed 
the  properties  of  the  organic  molecule®,  so  that  they  cannot 
come  together  and  generate  new  beings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  argue 
logically  from  such  facts  as  have  been  positively  established, 
and  to  take  the  most  reasonable  view  of  other  points,  that 
are  not  as  yet  capable  of  satisfactory  and  definite  explanation. 

We  shall  assume  that  it  has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that,  in  organic  infusions,  subjected  to  a 
temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  sup- 
plied with  air  that  has  been  effectually  deprived  of  organic 

only  to  air  which  had  passed  through  iron  tubes  heated  to  redness,  became  the 
seat  of  inAisorial  life.    Exps.  L-y. 

"  8d.  Similar  solutions  contained  in  flasks  hermeticallj  sealed,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  four  hours, 
also  became  the  seat  of  infusorial  life.  The  infusoria  were  chiefly  Vibrios,  Hoc- 
teriums,  and  Monads.    Exps.  yi.~xy. 

^*  4tb.  No  ciliated  infusoria,  unless  Monads  are  such,  appeared  in  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  in  the  above  conclusions. 

^  6th.  No  infusoria  of  any  kind  appeared  if  the  boiling  was  prolonged  be- 
yond a  period  of  five  hours." 

(Jdtribs  Wtman,  Obtervatunut  and  Experiments  on  lAving  Organima  in 
Heated  Water ^  New  Haven,  1867,  p.  20.  From  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  ArtSf  vol  xliv.,  September,  1867.) 
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matter,  ova,  spores,  or  whatevep  it  may  be,  no  living  organ- 
isms make  their  appearance  so  long  as  these  experimental 
conditions  are  maintained.  We  also  assume  that  simple  boil- 
ing, at  212**  Fahr.,  does  not  necessarily  destroy  all  germs, 
which  excludes  experiments  made  in  this  way.  This  reduces 
the  question  to  a  single,  simple  point :  In  infusions  in  which 
the  organic  matter  has  not  been  destroyed  by  heat,  do  the 
living  organisms  come  from  a  spontaneous  aggregation  of  or- 
ganic molecules,  or  are  they  the  result  of  the  development 
of  ova  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  very  lowest  organisms  making  their  ap- 
pearance under  these  conditions,  they  are  themselves  so  small, 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  might  be 
unable  to  see  the  ova,  assuming  that  they  exist.  The  organic 
particles  that  are  supposed  to  come  together  spontaneously  are 
also  invisible,  even  under  the  highest  magnifying  powers  at 
our  command.  If  we  come  to  an  exact  definition  of  the  term 
spontaneous,  we  may  say  that  it  means  an  action  "arising  or 
existing  from  natural  inclination,  disposition,  or  tendency,  or 
without  external  cause"  (Worcester).  With  this  definition, 
the  statement  that  a  living  organism  is  generated  spontane- 
ously can  only  mean  that  there  is  no  cause  that  can  be  assigned 
for  its  production.  In  point  of  fact,  we  simply  acknowledge 
that  the  mode  and  cause  of  generation  of  certain  infusoria 
are  unknown,  and  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  genera- 
tion shows  that  the  term  spontaneous  generation  has  always 
been  applied  to  the  production  of  beings  in  a  manner  that  is 
incapable  of  satisfactory  explanation.  What  we  actually  know 
of  the  mode  of  generation  of  animal  organisms  teaches  us 
that  all  beings  are  produced  and  multiplied  by  ova,  or  by  pro- 
cesses of  segmentation  or  budding  of  preexisting  organisms ; 
and  our  knowledge  of  these  processes  now  extends  to  all  ex- 
cept the  most  minute  infusoria,  which  have  no  apparent 
structure.  We  know,  also,  that  such  organisms  may  develop 
in  pure  water  from  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
that  particles  in  the  air,  singly  invisible,  may  be  developed 
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into  infusoria  that  are  qnite  liighly  organized.  If  we  reason 
that  the  products  of  so-called  spontaneous  generation  are 
formed  by  the  fortuitous  aggregation  of  organic  molecules, 
we  assume  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  other  example  in  Na- 
ture ;  and  we  assume,  also,  that  such  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ticles produces  beings  of  a  definite  and  uniform  character. 
For  such  a  supposition,  we  have  no  basis  in  analogy.  K,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  regard  these  low  orders  of  beings  as  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  invisible  germs,  which  have 
found  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  we  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  reasonable  analogy,  and  merely  confess  that 
this  is  a  form  of  generation,  the  processes  of  which  are  not 
as  yet  capable  of  demonstration. 

As  the  only  true  philosophic  view  to  take  of  the  question, 
we  shall  assume,  in  common  with  nearly  all  modern  writers 
on  physiology,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature  as  spon- 
taneous generation ;  admitting  that  the  exact  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  infusoria,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being, 
is  not  understood. 

Female  Orgcms  of  Generation. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  points  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  female  organs  of  generation  is  essential  to  the  com-  , 
prehension  of  the  most  important  of  the  processes  of  repro- 
duction. Following  a  fruitful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the 
function,  as  regards  the  male,  ceases  with  the  comparatively 
simple  process  of  penetration  of  the  male  element  through 
the  protective  covering  of  the  ovum,  and  its  fusion  with  the 
female  element.  The  fecundated  ovum  then  passes  through 
certain  changes,  which  are  the  first  processes  of  its  develop- 
ment, forms  its  attachments  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  con- 
tinues its  development,  materials  being  derived  from  the 
mother,  is  nourished  and  grows,  until  the  foetus  at  term  is 
brought  into  the  world.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  mech- 
anism of  these  complicated  processes  can  only  be  obtained 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  organs. 
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We  mnst  know  precisely  how  the  ovum  is  developed  in  the 
ovary  and  how  it  is  discharged ;  how,  after  its  discharge,  it 
is  received  by  the  oviduct  and  carried  to  the  uterus ;  if  fecun- 
dation do  not  take  place,  there  is  nothing  more  to  study,  as 
the  ovum  is  lost;  but,  as  the  fecundated  ovum  must  form 
certain  attachments  within  the  uterus,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  before  we  can  comprehend 
its  development.  Again,  we  have  to  study  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  discharge  of  ova,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  ovaries,  anterior  to,  during,  and  subsequent 
to  ovulation.  It  will  not  be  essential  for  us  to  study  very 
closely  the  anatomy  of  the  external  parts,  as  these  are  only 
concerned  in  sexual  intercourse  and  in  parturition;  which 
latter,  though  a  purely  physiological  process,  forms  the  great- 
est part  of  the  science  of  obstetrics,  is  considered  elaborately 
in  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  is  not  usually  treated  of,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  physiological  works. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  anatomically 
into  internal  and  external.  The  external  organs  are  the  vulva, 
and  adjacent  parts,  and  the  vagina ;  the  internal  organs  are 
the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries.  When  we  come  to 
study  the  functions  of  the  internal  parts,  we  shall  see  that 
the  ovaries  are  the  true  female  organs,  in  whidi,  and  in 
which  alone,  the  female  element  can  be  produced.  The  Fal- 
lopian tubes  and  the  uterus  are  accessory  in  their  functions, 
the  female  element,  the  ovum,  passing  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  uterus,  where  it  forms  the  attachments  to  the 
body  of  the  mother  which  are  essential  to  its  nourishment 
and  full  development  after  fecundation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  structure  of  any  of  the 
female  organs,  it  is  important  to  have  a.dear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  the  relations  of  these  parts ;  for,  with- 
out this,  we  shall  be  constantly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  bearing 
of  certain  important  anatomical  points  that  have  been  brought 
forward  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  vagina  has  a  direction,  slightly  curved  anteriorly, 
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which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  or  the 
inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  Projecting  into  the  vagina,  at 
its  upper  extremity,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  The  uterus  extends  from  the  vagina  nearly  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  situated  between  the  bladder  and 
the  rectimi,  and  has  an  antero-posterior  inclination,  when 
the  bladder  is  moderately  distended,  which  brings  its  axis 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  superior  strait  of  the 
pelvis.*  Supposing  the  body  to  be  erect,  the  angle  of  the 
uterus  with  the  perpendicidar  would  be  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. These  details  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  ute- 
rus are  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  situation  and  rela- 
tions of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  uterus  is  held  in  place  by  ligaments,  certain  ^f  which 
are  formed  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  The  anterior  liga- 
ment is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  to  the  bladder ; 
the  posterior  ligament  extends  from  the  posterior  surface 
to  the  rectum ;  the  round  ligaments  extend  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  uterus,  on  either  side,  between  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  and  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis;  the  broad  ligaments,  which  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  as  they  lodge  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  ' 

K  we  imagine  the  uterus,  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  remember  its  angle  of  inclination,  it 
is  evident  that  it,  with  the  broad  ligaments,  must  partially 
divide  the  pelvis  into  two  portions;  and  these  ligaments, 
which  are  formed  of  a  double  fold  of  peritoneum,  present 
a  superior,  or  posterior  surface,  and  an  inferior,  or  anterior 
surface.     The  superior,  or  anterior  border  of  this  fold  is 

1  The  statements  given  above,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  uterus,  are 
very  general.  The  uterus  is  exceedingly  movable  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  di- 
rection of  it«  axis  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  other  pelvic 
organs.  When  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  fundus  is  moved  upward;  and, 
when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the  axis  of  the  uterus  may  be  incUned  forward  so 
as  to  become  nearly  horizontal 
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occupied  by  the  Fallopiaii  tubes,  the  peritoneum  constitut- 
ing their  outer  coat ;  laterally,  at  the  free  extremities  of  the 
tubes,  the  peritoneimi  ceases,  and  there  is  an  actual  opening 
of  each  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Attached  to  the 
broad  ligament,  and  projecting  upon  its  posterior  surface,  is 
the  ovary.  This  little,  almond-shaped  body  is  connected  with 
the  fibrous  tissue  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament,  and 
has  no  proper  peritoneal  investment ;  so  that  it  is  actually 
within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  we  look  at  the  ovary  from 
the  front,  we  simply  see  the  rounded  prominence  which 
marks  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament ;  but,  if 
we  look  from  behind,  the  projecting  surface  is  seen,  and  we 
have  a  distinct  ring  of  demarcation  at  the  base,  which  indi- 
cates where  the  tessellated,  serous  epithelium  ceases,  and 
where  the  proper  columnar  epithelium  of  the  ovary  begins. 
K  a  vesicle  should  rupture  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
its  contents  might  thus  be  taken  up  by  the  Fallopian  tube 
and  be  carried  to  the  uterus.  Each  ovary  is  attached  to  the 
uterus  by  a  ligament,  lying  just  beneatii  the  peritoneum, 
called  the  ligament  of  the  oyary.  This  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  Between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament,  are,  the  round  ligament  of  the  ute- 
'  rus,  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  thin  layer  of  non-striated  muscular 
fibres  continuous  with  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the 
uterus. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  study  Fig.  24,  which  shows  the 
general  arrangement  of  these  parts,  viewed  from  behind.  A 
portion  of  the  figure  which,  in  the  original,  shows  the  exter- 
nal parts,  is  cut  off,  to  avoid  complicating  our  description. 
The  left  half  is  represented  as  covered  with  peritoneum,  and 
the  free,  fimbriated  *extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  on  this 
side  is  drawn  away  from  the  ovary,  leaving  only  a  single 
prolongation,  which  is  attached.  This  shows  that  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  opens  directly  into  the  peritoneum,  and  that  the 
ovary  is  also  actually  in  this  cavity,  and  has  no  true  perito- 
neal covering.    On  the  right  side,  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
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broad  ligament  and  the  posterior  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  have  been  removed.  On  this  side,  the  extremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  applied  to  the  ovary.  The  exact  rela- 
tions between  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  will  be 
discussed  hereafter,  but  Fig.  24  shows  how  the  extremity 

Fift.24. 


1,  th«  ntenu,  on  the  left  with  the  peritoneal  covering,  and,  on  the  rifht,  this  covering  removed : 
8,  vagina]  portion  of  the  ntenu;  6,  left  Fallopian  tube,  with  its  abdominal  opening  flree,  ana 
with  one  fimbria  attached  to  the  uvarv;  7,  right  Fallopian  tube,  with  its  fimbriie  grasping 
the  ovary;  8,  parovarium;  9,  ovary;  10,  ligament  of  tnc  ovary;  11,  alavespertilionis  (por- 
tion of  the  brcMid  ligament  between  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube);  12,  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus;  13,  the  so-called  internal  spermatic  artery,  or  ovarian  artery;  14,  the  uterine 
artery ;  1&,  round  ligament  of  the  aterua.  (Luschka,  Anatamie  dts  Menichen.  Tubingen, 
1864,  Bd.  U^  S.  82&) 

may  be  applied  to  the  ovary.  On  the  left  side,  are  seen  the 
two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  A  careful  examination  of 
this  figure  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  enable  us  to  study  intelligently  their  minute 
anatomy. 

The  Ovaries. — The  situation  of  these  bodies  has  abeady 
been  indicated.  Attached,  as  they  are,  to  the  broad  liga- 
ment, and  projecting  from  its  posterior  surface,  they  lie 
nearly  horizontally  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  on  either  side  of  the 
uterus.  They  are  of  a  whitish  color,  and  their  form  is  ovoid 
and  flattened,  with  the  anterior  border,  sometimes  called  the 
base,  attached  to  the  broad  ligament.  If  we  closely  examine 
their  mode  of  connection  with  the  broad  ligament,  it  is  seen 
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that,  at  the  margin  of  the  attached  surface  of  the  ovary,  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  ligament  ceases,  and  that  the  fibrous 
stroma  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  ovary  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  tissue  lying  between  the  two  layers.  It  is  at 
this  portion  of  the  ovary,  called  the  hilum,  that  the  vessels 
penetrate,  to  be  distributed  in  its  substance. 

Each  ovary  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width 
at  its  broadest  portion.  The  outer  extremity  is  somewhat 
rounded,  and  is  attached  to  one  of  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube.  The  inner  extremity  is  more  pointed,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  ligament  of 
the  ovary.  This  ligament  is  shown  in  Fig.  24  (10).  It  is  a 
founded  cord,  composed  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres  spread 
out  upon  the  attached  extremity  of  the  ovary  and  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  uterus,  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 
The  weight  of  each  ovary  is  from  sixty  to  one  himdred 
grains,  and  these  organs  are  largest  in  the  adult  virgin.  Its 
attached  border  is  called  the  hilum ;  and,  at  this  portion,  the 
vessels  and  nerves  penetrate.  The  surface  is  marked  by 
rounded,  translucent  elevations,  produced  by  distended  Graa- 
fian follicles ;  and  we  frequently  see  here  little  cicatrices,  in- 
dicating the  situation  of  ruptured  follicles.  We  may  also  see, 
between  the  distended  follicles,  corpora  lutea  in  various 
stages  of  atrophy. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  anatomical  researches  have 
shown  that  the  surface  of  the  ovaries  does  not  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  base, 
is  a  distinct  line,  surrounding  the  hilum,  which  indicates 
where  the  peritoneum  ceases  and  where  the  proper  epithelial 
covering  of  the  ovary  begins ;  and  there  is  a  well-marked  and 
abrupt  distinction  between  the  tessellated  epithelium  of  the 
serous  surface  and  the  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  covering  the 
ovary  itself.  This  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
the  ovary  is  really  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  little  diJBference  between  the  cells  covering 
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the  ovaries  and  those  lining  the  Fallopian  tubes,  except  that 
the  latter  are  provided  with  cilia.* 

Most  anatomists  describe  a  proper  fibrous  membrane  in- 
vesting the  ovaries,  which  they  call  the  tunica  albuginea,  and 
which  is  compared  to  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testes. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  proper  term.  Sappey  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tunica  albuginea ; '  and,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  formerly  described,  such  a  membrane  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  On  making  a  section  of  the  ovary,  it  is  readily 
seen  by  the  naked  eye  that  the  organ  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct structures ;  a  cortical  substance,  formerly  called  the  tu- 
nica albuginea,  which  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
a  medullary  substance,  containing  a  large  number  of  blood- 
vessels. The  cortical  substance  alone  contains  the  Graafian 
follicles.  The  external  layer  of  this  may  be  a  little  denser 
than  the  deeper  portion,  but  there  is  no  distinct  fibrous  mem- 
brane. 

The  structure  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  ovary  is  very 
simple.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  several  layers,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  continuous  with  the  looser  fibres  of  the 
medullary  portion.  In  the  substance  of  this  layer,  are  em- 
bedded the  ova,  enclosed  in  the  sacs,  called  Graafian  follicles. 
This  layer  contains  a  few  blood-vessels,  coming  from  the  me- 
dullary portion,  which  surround  the  follicles. 

The  medullary  portion  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  is 
composed  of  numerous  small  bands,  or  trabeculae  of  conneo- 

'  It  appears  that  Koster  was  the  first  to  give  an  account,  in  1868,  of  the  true 
stractiire  of  the  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  oTaries.  Waldejer,  according 
to  a  late  review  of  recent  works  on  the  ovary  and  ovum,  is  said  to  have  made 
this  discovery  simultaneously  with  Koster.  (CLAPAniEDE,  Vovaire  et  Vctuf, — Rt- 
vue  de9  court  scieniifiqwa^  Paris,  1870,  tome  vii.,  p.  662.)  In  the  list  of  works 
given  in  this  review  by  Clapardde,  the  date  of  Eoster^s  article  is  1868 ;  and  Wal- 
deyer*s  researches  were  published  in  1870.  We  have  not  been  able  to  consult 
the  original  paper  by  Koster,  published  in  Dutch.  Waldeyer  gives  a  very  clear 
description  of  the  epithelium,  in  his  article  contributed  to  Strieker's  "  Histology." 
(Waldkyer,  m  Stricker,  Manual  of  Humctn  and  Comparative  Histology^  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.) 

*  Sappby,  Traitk  d'anatomUy  Paris,  1874,  tome  iv.,  p.  688. 
148 
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tive  tissue,  with  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The  blood-vessels, 
which  penetrate  at  the  hilum,  are  large  and  convoluted,  espe- 
cially at  the  hilum  itself,  where  there  is  a  mass  of  convoluted 
veins,  forming  a  sort  of  vascular  bulb,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed particularly  by  Eouget.  In  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  ovary,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  vascular  zone, 
the  muscular  fibres  follow  the  vessels,  in  the  form  of  muscu- 
lar sheaths.  According  to  Eouget,  the  mass  of  vessels  at  the 
hilum  constitutes  a  true  erectile  organ.* 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels,  the  ovary  receives  nerves 
from  the  spermatic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  exact  mode 
of  termination  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Lym- 
phatics have  also  been  demonstrated  at  the  hilum. 

Crraaficm  FoUidea. — These  vesicles,  or  follicles,  were  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  De  Graaf,  and  are  known  by  his 
name.*  They  contain  the  ova,  undergo  a  series  of  interest- 
ing changes,  enlarge,  approach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and 
finally  are  ruptured,  discharging  their  contents  into  the  fim- 
briated extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  smallest  Graafian  folli- 
cles were  situated  deeply  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
ovaries,  approaching  the  surface  gradually,  as  they  became 
larger;  but  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  developed  exclu-  * 
sively  in  the  cortical  substance.  If,  indeed,  we  examine  the 
ovary  at  any  period  of  life,  we  find  no  follicles  properly  in 
the  medullary  substance ;  but  a  few  of  the  larger  may  pro- 
ject downward,  so  as  to  encroach  somewhat  upon  it,  being 
actually  of  a  diameter  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  cortex. 

The  earlier  anatomists  supposed  that  the  Graafian  folli- 
cles were  few  in  number,  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  they  counted 
those  only  that  were  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  When, 
however,  it  was  calculated  that  ova  might  be  discharged 

>  RouoET,  Recherchet  tur  lea  organea  Srectilet  de  la  femme.-^oumal  de  la 
phynologie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  820,  et  eeq, 

'  REaNERUs  DS  Graaf,  De  Mulierum  OrganU  Generaiumi  imervieiUibui  TVoo* 
taius  iVbviM,  Lugd.  Batay.,  1672,  p.  190. 
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every  month  during  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  it  became 
evident  that  the  follicles  must  either  be  quite  numerous,  orb^ 
come  successively  and  constantly  developed.  This  led  some 
anatomists,  who  believed  that,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  ovar 
ries  contained,  either  partially  or  fully  developed,  all  the  fol- 
licles that  ever  existed  in  these  organs,  to  increase  their  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  follicles.  Sappey,  from  a  series  of 
careful  observations  on  this  point,  puts  the  number  of  f oUicles 
at  from  600,000  to  700,000.'  We  cannot  but  regard  this  esti- 
mate as  very  much  exaggerated.  According  to  the  table  of 
measurements  given  by  Waldeyer,  the  primordial  f oUicles  in 
the  human  embryo,  at  the  seventh  month,  measure  from  -g^^ 
to  yj^j-  of  an  inch,  and  the  primordial  ova,  from  j-^^  to  xnW 
of  an  inch.*  From  what  has  been  written  on  this  point,  it 
seems  diflSicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  approximation, 
even,  of  the  number  of  follicles  in  the  ovaries,  but  there  cer- 
tainly must  be  several  thousands,  many  of  which  may  never 
become  fully  developed. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  very  important  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  ova  and  ovaries,  which  will  be  more  fully  considered  here- 
after ;  but  we  must  here  refer  to  these  points  briefly,  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  Graafian  f  oUicles, 
in  the  different  forms  which  they  present  under  varied  condi- 
tions of  development. 

The  ovary  appears,  particularly  from  observations  on  the 
development  of  the  chick,  very  early  in  embryonic  life,  in  the 
form  of  a  cellular  outgrowth  from  thesWolflian  body.  Most 
of  its  cells  are  small,  but,  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
some  of  them  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  large  size,  their 
rounded  form,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  nucleus.  These 
cells  are  supposed  to  be  primordial  ova.  In  the  process  of 
development  of  the  ovary,  some  of  the  peripheral  cells  pene- 

*  Safpkt,  Traits  d^anaiomie^  Paris,  1874,  tome  iv.,  p.  694. 

•  Waldetir,  in  Strickkr,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Higtobgyy 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol.  ii,  p.  207. 
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trate  in  the  form  of  tubes,  the  so-called  ovarian  tubes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  delicate  processes,  formed  of  connective  tissue 
and  blood-vessels,  extend  from  the  fibrous  stroma  underlying 
the  epithelium  and  enclose  collections  of  cells.  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  these  two  modes  of  formation  of  follicles ;  one, 
by  the  penetration  of  epithelial  tubes  from  the  surface,  which 
become  constricted  and  divided  off  into  closed  cavities,  and  the 
other,  by  the  extension  of  fibrous  processes  from  below,  which 
enclose  little  collections  of  cells.  By  both  of  these  processes, 
little  cavities  are  formed,  which  contain  a  number  of  cells. 
In  each  of  these  cavities,  we  observe  a  single,  large,  rounded 
cell,  with  a  large  nucleus,  this  cell  being  a  primordial  ovum ; 
and,  in  addition,  we  have,  in  the  same  cavity,  other  cells, 
which  are  the  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  processes  we  have  just  described  has  been  studied  in 
the  fowl,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  same  kind  of  develop- 
ment occurs  in  mammalia  and  in  the  human  female. 

From  birth  until  just  before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  ovary  contains  thousands  of  what  are 
termed  primordial  follicles  enclosing  the  primordial  ova ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  after  the  ovaries  are  fully  developed  at 
birth,  no  additional  ova  or  Graafian  follicles  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  prevailing  idea  is,  indeed,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  never  arrive  at  maturity,  and  that  they  imdergo 
atrophy  at  various  stages  of  their  development.  Accordiug 
to  the  table  of  measurements  given  by  Waldeyer,  from  whose 
article  most  of  the  facts  we  have  stated  have  been  taken,  the 
primordial  follicles  of  the  human  embryo,  at  the  seventh 
month,  are  from  about  -^  to  ^fu^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  primordial  ova,  from  yuVr  ^  nJW  ^^  *^  inch.  In 
tHe  adult,  the  smallest  follicles  measure  from  about  -g-J^  to  -^ 
of  an  inch,  and  the  smallest  ova,  a  little  more  than  -j-jVir  ^^  ^ 
inch.*  The  primordial  ova  have  the  form  of  rounded  cells, 
each  with  a  large,  clear  nucleus,  and  a  nucleolus.     Other 

*  Waldeyeb,  in  Strickeb,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Eiaioiogyy  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  18T2,  vol,  ii.,  p.  207. 
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Structures  are  developed  in  and  surrounding  these  cells,  as 
they  arrive  at  their  full  development. 

The  most  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
ova  and  Graafian  follicles  is  observed  at  about  the  period  of 
puberty.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  follicles,  twelve,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  more,  enlarge,  so  that  we  have  all  sizes,  be- 
tween the  smallest  primordial  follicles,  -g-J^  of  an  inch,  and 
the  largest,  nearly  -J  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  follicles  that 
have  attained  any  considerable  size,  we  have  the  fully-devel- 
oped ova,  one  in  each  follicle,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
when  there  are  two,"  and  these  ova  have  a  pretty  uniform  di- 
ameter of  about  yjy  of  an  inch.  In  the  process  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  into  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity of  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  Graafian  follicle  gradually 
enlarges,  becomes  distended  with  liquid,  and  finally  breaks 
through  and  ruptures  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  then,  to  study  the  structure  of  these  large 
follicles  and  their  relations  to  the  ova;  but,  before  we  do 
this,  we  can  review,  with  advantage,  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  ovary  and  the  follicles  and  ova  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  25. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes.  It 
is  observed  that  the  larger  follicles  contain  fully-formed  ova, 
and  have  a  proper  fibrous  coat.  The  ova  here  present  an  epi- 
thelial covering,  and  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  follicle  (membrana  granulosa),  this  mass  being 
called  the  discus  or  cumulus  proligerus. 

According  to  the  measuriements  given  by  TValdeyer,'  the 

*  Schron  has  observed  two  and  even  three  ova  in  a  single  follicle/ in  some  of 
the  lower  animals.  In  four  hundred  examinations  of  ovaries  of  the  cat,  he 
found  one  follicle  with  two,  and  one  follicle  with  three  ova.  In  eighty  examina- 
tions in  the  bitch,  he  found  a  single  follicle  with  two  ova ;  but  he  found  no  other 
examples  of  this.  (Schron,  Bntrag  tur  KetUnis$  der  Anatomie  vnd  Phytiologie 
da  Eientockt  der  SHugetiuere. — Zetttchrifi  fur  wistmschaftliche  Zoologie^  Leipzig,  • 
1868,  Bd.  xiL,  S.  409,  et  seq.)  Kolliker  noted  two  ova  in  a  single  follicle,  in  the 
human  subject.    (jSUmenis  d'hutologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  706.) 

*  Waldbteb,  in  Stricksb,  Manual  of  Human  and  Ccmparative  HUtology^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 
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smallest  Graafian  follicles  are  from  ^J^  to  ^pj^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  the  largest  measure  from  f  to  i  an  inch.  At 
or  near  the  period  of  their  maturity,  the  follicles  present  sev- 
eral coats  and  are  filled  with  an  albuminous  liquid.    The  ma- 


.'.V^v^ 


Portion  of  a  aagittal  section  of  the  ovary  of  an  old  bitoh.— a,  ovarian  epithellnm;  ft,  6,  ovarian 
tubes ;  <•,  c  younger  follicles ;  rf,  older  follicle ;  «,  discus  proligerus,  with  the  ovum ;  /,  epi- 
thelium of  a  second  ovum  In  the  same  follicle ;  g,  fibrous  coat  of  the  follicle ;  h,  proper-  coat 
of  the  fullicle ;  i,  epithelium  of  the  follicle  (membrana  f^ranulosa) :  Iblliclo.  collapsed  and  de- 
generated ;  L  vessels :  m,  m,  cell-tubes  of  the  parovarium,  divided  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely ;  f/,  tubular  depression  of  the  ovarian  enithelium  in  the  tissue  of  the  ovary ;  c.  begin- 
ning  of  the  ovarian  epithelium  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ovary.  (WIldktkb,  in 
Stbickkb,  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  dtn  Geiceben^  Leipzig,  1871,  8.  Mo.) 
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ttLre  f ollides  project  just  beneath  the  surface  and  form  little 
rounded,  translucent  elevations ;  the  smallest  follicles  are  near 
the  surface,  and,  as  they  enlarge,  at  first  become  deeper,  as  is 
seen  in  Fig.  25,  becoming  superficial  only  as  they  approach 
the  period  of  fullest  distention. 

Taking  one  of  the  largest  follicles  as  an  example,  two 
fibrous  layers  can  be  distinguished ;  an  outer  layer,  of  ordi- 
nary connective  tissue,  and  an  inner  layer,  the  tunica  propria, 
formed  of  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  with  the  difference  that, 
as  the  follicle  enlarges,  the  inner  layer  becomes  vascular.' 
The  vascular  tunica  propria  is  lined  by  cells  of  epithelium, 
forming  the  so-called  membrana  granulosa.  At  a  certain 
point  in  this  membrane,  is  a  mass  of  cells,  called  the  discus 
or  cumulus  proligerus,  in  which  the  ovum  is  embedded.  The 
situation  of  the  discus  proligerus  and  the  ovum  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion ;  some  describe  it  in  the  most  superficial 
portion,  and  others,  in  the  deepest  jpart  of  the  follicle.  Wal- 
deyer  states  that  he  has  observed  it  in  both  situations ;  *  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  position  is  not  invariable. 

The  liquid  of  the  Graafian  follicle  is  alkaline,  slightly 
yellowish,  not  viscid,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albu- 
minoid matter  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids.'  This 
liquid  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  cells  lining  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  follicle. 

^  Some  anatomists  describe  the  two  fibrous  layers  of  the  Graafian  follicle  as 
a  single  membrane ;  and  some,  who  recognize  the  two  layers,  state  that  the  outer 
layer  alone  is  vascular.  We  hare  adopted  the  description  of  Waldeyer,  as  given 
above. 

■  Waldetkr,  in  Stricrer,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Hiitdogyy 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

As  early  as  1847,  Pouchet  stated  that,  in  numerous  observations  on  the  sow, 
the  ovum  was  ordinarily  found  near  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 
(Pouchet,  TlUorie  positive  de  Vovulatum  spontanSe,  Paris,  1847,  p.  48.)  Among 
the  more  recent  writers,  we  find  that  Schron  states  that  the  ovum  is  almost  al- 
ways found  at  the  deepest  portion  of  the  follicle.  (Beiirag  zur  JCentniss  der 
Analomie  und  Physiologie  des  Eiersioeka  der  Sdugethiere. — Zeitschrift  fur  vnsaen* 
MchafiUche  Zoologie,  Leipzig,  1863,  Bd.  xil,  S.  419.) 

'  Robin,  Lepons  sur  les  humeura,  Paris,  1867,  p.  885. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  o\nim  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  secretion,  nor  can  the  ovary  be  properly  considered  as  a 
glandular  organ.  The  ovum  is  an  anatomical  element;  and  the 
ovary  is  the  only  organ  in  which  this  anatomical  element  can 


Fig.  2ft. 


"^^^^'^^^Pl^is^^^ 


Graaflan  folHcle.  Ma^ified  80  diameters.— 1. 1,  stroma  of  the  ovary;  2,  2,  convoluted,  cork- 
screw blood-vessels ;  8,  fibrous  wall  of  the  follicle ;  4,  membrana  granulosa;  5,  cumulus  pro- 
lij^erus  ;  6,  zona  pelluclda  of  the  ovum  ;  7,  vltellus  of  the  ovum  ;  8,  germinal  vesicle  with 
the  germinal  spot    (Lubchkjl,  Anaiamie  dt%  Mentchen,  Tflbingen,  1864,  Bd.  U.,  S.  82&) 

be  developed.  The  only  process  of  secretion  which  takes  place 
in  the  ovary  is  the  production,  probably  by  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa,  of  the  liquid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 

7^  Parovarium. — The  parovarium,  or  organ  of  Rosen- 
miiller,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  24  (8),  is  simply  the  remains  of 
the  Wolffian  body,  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament, 
between  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube.  It  consists  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  tubes  of  fibrous  tissue,  lined  by  ciliated 
epitheliimi,  and  has  no  physiological  importance.  The  Wolf- 
fian bodies  will  be  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  genito-urinary  system. 
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The  Uterus. — The  form,  situation,  and  relations  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  have  already  been  indicated,*  and 
are  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

The  uterus  is  a  pear-shaped  body,  somewhat  flattened  an- 
tero-posteriorly,  presenting  a  fundus,  a  body,  and  a  neck. 
At  its  lower  extremity,  is  an  opening  into  the  vagina,  called 
the  OS  externum.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck,  is  a  con- 
striction, which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  os  internum. 

Fig.  27. 


Vlirin  titeroA,  cooipletely  isolated.  (Seen  from  behind,  two-thirds  of  the  natoral  size.)— 1, 
body ;  2,  neck;  8,  8,  extremities  of  the  Fallopiaxi  tubes;  4,  os  externum ;  ft,  posterior,  «,  an- 
terior, lip  of  the  vaginal  portion.  (Lvschka,  Anatomie  det  Men9chen^  Tubingen,  1864,  Bd. 
11.,  8. 847.) 

Its  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  It  is  usually  about-three  inches 
in  length,  two  in  breadth,  at  its  widest  portion,  and  one  inch 
in  thickness.  Its  weight  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  ounces.  It  is  somewhat  loosely  held  in  place  by  the  broad 
and  round  ligaments  and  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  in 
front  and  behind.  The  delicate  layer  of  peritoneum  which 
forms  its  external  covering  extends  behind  as  far  down  as  the 
vagina,  .where  it  is  reflected  back  upon  the  rectum,  and  ante- 
riorly, a  little  below  the  upper  extremity  of  the  neck  (os  in- 
ternum), where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  urinary  bladder.    At 

»  See  page  267. 
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the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  peritoneal  covering,  a  little  below 
the  entrance  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  becomes  loosely  attached, 
and  leaves  a  line  for  the  penetration  of  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Fig.  28,  giving  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  shows 
a  triangular  cavity,  with  two  comua,  corresponding  to  the 

Fig.  28. 


Interior  of  the  vlr^n  uterus  (two-thirds  of  the  natural  8lze).~l,  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  ute- 
ros;  2,  canal  of  the  cervix  uterL,  with  the  arbor  vitse  and  ovulee  of  Naboth;  8.  os  internum; 
4,  08  externum ;  5, 6,  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  (Luschka,  Anatomie  des  Mentchen^ 
T&bingen,  1864,  Bd.  iL,  8. 849.) 

openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  exceedingly  thick  walls, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  composed  of  layers  and  bands 
of  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 

The  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  are  composed  of  fibres 
of  the  involuntary  variety,  arranged  in  several  layers.  These 
fibres  are  spindle-shaped,  always  nucleated,  the  nucleus  pre- 
senting one  or  two  large  granules,  which  have  been  taken  for 
nucleoli.  They  are  closely  bound  together,  so  that  they  are 
isolated  with  great  difliculty.  In  addition  to  an  amorphous 
adhesive  substance  between  the  muscular  fibres,  we  find  nu- 
merous rounded  and  spindle-shaped  cells  of  connective  tissue 
of  the  variety  called  embryonic,  and  a  few  elastic  fibres.  The 
muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  fibres  enlarge  immensely  during  gestation,  becoming,  at 
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that  time,  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  long  and  five  or  six  times 
as  broad  as  they  are  in  the  nnimpregnated  state.  They  are 
united  into  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  which,  in  certain  of  the  lay- 
ers, interlace  with  each  other  in  every  direction. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  fasci- 
culi of  the  uterus,  and  the  layers  are  described  somewhat 
diflferently  by  diflEerent  writers.  All  agree,  however,  that 
there  is  a  superficial  layer,  tolerably  distinct,  very  thin,  re- 
sembling the  platysma  myoides,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  platysma  of  the  uterus.  In  addition  to  this  layer,  we 
shall  describe  two ;  making,  in  all,  three  layers,  an  external, 
middle,  and  internal,  though  this  division  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. 

The  external  layer,  very  thin  but  distinct,  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  peritoneum.  When  the  uterus  is  somewhat  en- 
larged after  impregnation,  we  observe  oblique  and  transverse 
superficial  fibres  passing  over  the  fundus  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  to  the  sides.  Here  they  are  prolonged  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligament,  and  the  ligunent  of 
the  ovary,  and  also  extend  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament.  This  external  layer  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  very 
efficient  in  the  expulsive  contractions  of  the  uterus ;  but,  from 
its  connections  with  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  ligaments,  it 
is  useful  in  holding  the  uterus  in  place.  It  does  not  extend 
entirely  over  the  sides  of  the  uterus.  Kouget,  who  has  given  a 
very  elaborate  description  of  the  external  layer  in  the  human 
subject  and  in  various  classes  of  animals,  has  found  it  pro- 
longed into  the  ligaments  and  extending  to  the  ovaries  and 
Fallopian  tubes.  He  regards  the  uterus  and  its  so-called  ap- 
pendages as  lying  between  two  thin,  muscular  sheets,  and 
considers  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  as  very  efficient  in 
producing  an  engorgement  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  inter- 
nal organs,  by  constriction  of  the  veins.  Erection,  according 
to  this  observer,  occurs  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  deter- 
mines the  application  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  assists  in  the 
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expulsion  of  the  ovum."  These  points  will  be  more  fully 
considered  under  the  head  of  ovulation. 

The  middle  layer  is  the  one  most  efficient  in  the  parturient 
contractions  of  the  uterus.  It  is  composed  of  a  thick  and 
complicated  net-work  of  fasciculi  interlacing  with  each  other 
in  every  direction. 

The  inner  layer  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  broad  rings, 
which  surround  the  Fallopian  tubes,  become  larger  as  they 
extend  over  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  meet  at  the  centre 
of  the  organ  near  the  neck. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  pale,  reddish 
color ;  and  that  portion  lining  the  body  is  smooth,  and  so 
closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  structures,  that  it  cannot  be 
separated  to  any  great  extent  by  dissection.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  proper  submucous  areolar  tissue,  the  membrane 
being  applied  directly  to  the  uterine  walls.  It  is  covered  by 
a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  with  delicate  cilia, 
the  movements  of  which  are  from  without  inward,  toward 
the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.'  Examination  of  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  with  a  low  magnifying  power 
shows  the  openings  of  numerous  tubular  glands.  These 
glands  are  usually  simple,  sometimes  branched,  dividing, 
about  midway  between  the  opening  and  the  lower  extremity, 
into  two  and,  very  rarely,  into  three  secondary  tubules.  Their 
com-se  is  generally  tortuous,  so  that  their  length  frequently 
exceeds  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  open- 
ings of  these  tubes  are  about  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  uterine  tubes  are  of  considerable  physiological  inter- 
est, and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Their 
secretion,  which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  mucus  on  the  surface 

*  RouoBT,  Reeherches  tur  les  organes  iredilea  de  la  femme. — Journal  de  la 
phydologie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  pp.  820,  479,  786,  et  seq. 

^  EoLLiKER,  £UmenU  d'hittologie  humavM,  Paris,  1868,  p.  723. 

According  to  Luschka,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  which  is  provided  with 
ciliated  epithelium,  the  movement  being  toward  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    (Luschka,  AnatwnU  des  Memchen^  Tiibingen,  1864,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  370.) 
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of  the  membrane  in  health,  is  grayish,  viscid,  and  feebly 
alkaline.  The  tubes  themselves  have  exceedingly  thin,  struct- 
ureless walls,  and  are  lined  with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial 
cells.  These  cells  have  been  accurately  described  by  Lott, 
who  observed  ciliary  movement,  as  far  down  as  their  bliud  ex- 
tremities, in  some  of  the  mammalia,  the  movement  always 
being  toward  the  openings.* 

The  changes  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  undergoes  during  menstruation  are  remarkable. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  its  thickness  is  from  i^  to  ^^  of 
an  inch ;  but  it  measures,  during  the  menstrual  period,  from 
^  to  i  of  an  inch. 

In  the  cervix,  the  mucous  membrane  is  paler,  firmer,  and 
thicker  than  over  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and' presents  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarkation.  It  is  here  more  loosely  attached 
to  the  subjacent  tissue,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  neck  present  an  appeai-ance  of  folds  radiating  from 
the  median  line,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  arbor  vitse 
uteri,  or  plicse  palmatse.  These  so-called  folds  are  supposed 
by  some  anatomists  to  be  formed  by  rows  of  large,  papillary 
elevations  of  the  membrane.  Throughout  the  entire  cer- 
vical membrane,  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  lower  portion,  are  a  few  rounded,  semitransparent, 
closed  follicles,  called  the  ovules  of  Naboth,  which  are  prob- 
ably cystic  enlargements  of  obstructed  follicles.  The  upper 
half  of  the  cervical  membrane  is  smooth,  but  the  lower  half 
presents  numerous  villi. 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Lott,  who  has  elabo- 
rately investigated  this  subject  and  reviewed  the  opinions  of 
previous  writers,  the  epithelium  of  the  cervix  presents  great 
variations  in  its  character  in  different  individuals.  Before 
the  time  of  puberty,  Jx)tt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
membrane  of  the  cervix  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 
After  puberty,  however,  the  epithelium  of  the  lower  portion 

*  Lott,  Ueber  das  FUmmerqjithd  der  Uterindrusen^  in  Rollett,  Unterwchun- 
gtn^  Leipzig,  1871,  Zweites  Heft,  S.  260,  et  seq. 
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changeB  its  character,  and  we  have  cylindrical  cells  above, 
with  squamous  cells  in  the  inferior  portion.  The  latter  ex- 
tend upward  in#the  neck  to  a  variable  distance/ 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  are  very  large,  and  pre- 
sent certain  important  peculiarities  in  their  arrangement. 
The  uterine  arteries  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  to  the  neck,  and  then  ascend  by  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  presenting  an  exceedingly  rich  plexus  of  convoluted 
vessels,  anastomosing  above  with  branches  from  the  ovarian 
arteries,  sending  bi*anches  over  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and 
finally  penetrating  the  organ,  to  be  distributed  mainly  in 
the  middle  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  their  course,  tiiese 
vessels  present  the  convoluted  arrangement  characteristic  of 
erectile  tissue,  and  form  a  sort  of  mould  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  Eouget  calls  this  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  internal 
generative  organs.  By  placing  the  pelvis  in  a  bath  of  warm 
water,  and  injecting  what  he  calls  the  spongy  bodies  of  the 
ovaries  and  uterus  by  the  ovarian  veins,  he  produced  a  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  and  a  true  erection,  the  uterus  execut- 
ing a  movement  analogous  to  that  of  the  penis  during  vene- 
real excitement.* 

In  addition  to  the  erectile  action  described  by  Eouget, 
Wemich  has  lately  noted  a  true  erection  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  uterus,  particularly  the  neck,  which  he  believes  to  be 
very  efficient  in  aiding  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids. 
In  several  observations,  he  noticed,  during  a  vaginal  examina- 
tion by  the  touch,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  at  first 
was  soft  and  flaccid,  became  elongated,  hardened,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  condition  of  erection,  giving  an  impression  to 
the  finger  comparable  to  that  of  the  hardened  glans  penis. 
As  an  anatomical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed, 
Wemich  quotes  from  Henle,  an  accouxit  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cervix,  and  his  physiological  de- 

>  LoTT,  Zur  AnaUmie  und  Phydologi^  de8  Cervix  Uteri,  Erlangen,  1872,  S. 
IS,  etaeq, 

*  RouoET,  op,  cit.~^oumal  de  la  phyddhgie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  888. 
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ductions  from  the  presence,  in  this  portion  of  the  uterus,  of 
a  true  erectile  tissue.*  This  question  will  be  considered  more 
fully  under  the  head  of  the  mechanism  of  fecundation. 

In  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  are  numerous 
large  veins,  the  walls  of  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the 
uterine  tissue.  During  gestation,  these  vessels  become  en- 
larged, forming  the  so-called  uterine  sinuses. 

Lymphatics  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  unimpregnated 
uterus,  but  they  become  largely  developed  during  gestation. 
They  exist  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  the  deeper  vessels 
coming  from  the  muscular  substance,  and  probably  also  from 
the  mucous  membrane." 

The  uterine  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypo- 
gastric and  the  spermatic  plexuses,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
sacral.  In  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  they  present  small 
collections  of  ganglionic  cells,  which  were  described  by  Dr. 
Robert  Lee,  in  1839.'  According  to  Frankenhaeuser,  they 
pass  finally  to  the  nucleoli  of  the  muscular  fibres.* 

The  FaUopian  Tubes. — The  Fallopian  tubes,  or  oviducts, 
lead  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus.  They  are  shown  in  Fig. 
24,  one  being  applied,  by  its  fimbriated  extremity,  to  the 
ovary.  These  tubes  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  but 
the  length  is  not  always  equal  upon  the  two  sides.  They  lie 
between  the  folds  of  the  broad  Ugament  at  its  upper  border. 
Opening  into  the  uterus  upon  either  side  at  the  comua,  they 
present  a  small  orifice,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From 
the  comua,  they  take  a  somewhat  undulatory  course  outward, 

>  Wernich,  Ueber  die  ErtetiofufShij^keit  des  wfUeren  UiemaabsckUies  und 
ihre  Bedeutung, — Bdrdge  zur  OtburUhulfe  und  OynSkologie^  Berlin,  1872,  Bd. 
L,  a  296,  et  seq, 

'  A  very  elaborate  article  upon  the  lymphatics  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus 
has  lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Leopold,  of  Leipzig,  which  contains  many  new 
points  of  considerable  anatomical  interest  (Leopold,  DU  LymphgefSaae  da  nor^ 
malen,  rUehi  tchwatifferen  Uteru8,-^Archiv  fur  Oynaekclogiey  Berlin,  1878,  Bd. 
vi.,  S.  1,  et  8eq,) 

•  Lb,  Menwir  on  the  Ganglia  and  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,  London,  1889. 

^  Frahsxnhaiusib,  Die  Nerven  der  Oebaermutter,  Jena,  1867,  S.  76,  Taf.  txIL 
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gradually  increasing  in  size,  so  that  they  are  rather  trumpet- 
shaped.  Near  the  ovary,  they  turn  downward  and  back- 
ward. The  extremity  next  the  ovary  is  marked  by  from  ten 
to  fifteen  fimbriae,  or  fringes,  which  has  given  this  the  name 
of  the  fimbriated  extremity,  or  morsus  diaboli.  All  of  these 
fringe-like  processes  are  free,  except  one ;  and  this  one,  which 
is  longer  than  the  others,  is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the 
ovary,  and  presents  a  little  gutter,  or  furrow,  extending  from 
the  ovary  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  At  this  extremity,  is 
the  abdominal  opening  of  the  tube,  which  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  uterine  opening.  Passing  from  the 
uterus,  the  caliber  of  the  tube  gradually  increases  as  the  tube 
itself  enlarges,  and  there  is  an  abrupt  constriction  at  the  ab- 
dominal opening. 

Beneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  is  formed  by  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament,  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  con- 
taining a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  This  constitutes  the 
proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  muscular  layer  is  composed  mainly  of  circular  fibres, 
of  the  non-striated  variety,  with  a  few  longitudinal  fibres 
prolonged  over  the  tube  from  the  external  muscular  layer  of 
the  uterus.  This  coat  is  quite  thick,  and  sends  bands  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  ovary,  which 
are  supposed  to  act  in  adapting  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  is  thrown  into  folds, 
which  are  longitudinal  and  transverse  near  the  uterus,  and 
are  more  complicated  at  the  dilated  portion.  In  this  portion, 
next  the  ovary,  embracing  about  the  outer  two-thirds,  the  folds 
project  far  into  the  caliber  of  the  tube.  These  are  sometimes 
simple,  but  more  frequently  they  present  secondary  folds, 
often  meeting  as  they  project  from  opposite  sides.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  an  arborescent  appearance  to  the  membrane 
on  transverse  section  of  the  tube.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  by  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium,  the  movement  of 
the  cilia  being  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus.    At  the 
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margins  of  the  fimbrise,  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  continuous 
with  the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum,  presenting  the  excep- 
tional example  of  an  opening  of  a  mucous-lined  tube  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonemn.  The  membrane  of  the  tubes  has 
no  mucous  glands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
the  external  organs  of  the  female.  Opening  by  the  vulva, 
externally,  and  terminating  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  is  a 
membranous  tube,  the  vagina.  This  lies  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum  ;  it  is  curved,  being  about  four  inches  long  in 
front,  and  five  or  six  inches  long  posteriorly.  There  is  a  con- 
stricted portion  at  the  outer  opening,  where  we  have  a  muscle, 
called  the  sphincter  vaginae,  and  the  tube  is  somewhat  nar- 
rowed at  its  upper  end,  where  it  embraces  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  inner  surface  presents  a  mucous  membrane,  marked  by 
transverse  rugae,  with  papillae  and  mucous  glands.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  flattened  epithelium.  The  vagina  is 
quite  extensible,  as  it  must  be  during  parturition,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  child.  It  presents  a  proper  coat  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  with  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  fibres 
of  the  non-striated  variety.  We  have,  also,  surrounding  it, 
a  rather  loose  erectile  tissue,  which  is  most  prominent  at  its 
lower  portion. 

The  parts  composing  the  external  organs  are  abimdantly 
supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the  clitoris,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
vestibule,  we  find  a  true  erectile  tissue. 

149 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE    OVUM    AND    OVULATION. 

Structure  of  the  ovum — ^Vitelline  membrane— Vitellus — Germinal  vesicle  and 
germinal  spot — ^Discharge  of  the  ovum — ^Passage  of  ova  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes — Puberty  and  menstruation — ^Description  of  a  menstrual  period — 
Characters  of  the  menstrual  flow — Changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane during  menstruation — Changes  in  the  Graafian  follicle  after  its  rupture 
(corpus  luteum] — Corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy. 

We  have  now  to  study,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
history  of  development,  the  structure  of  the  ripe  ovum,  the 
mechanism  of  its  discharge  from  the  Graafian  follicle,  and 
the  phenomena  which  attend  the  process  of  ovulation. 

Anterior  to  1827,  there  was  much  discuspion  among  physi- 
ologists, with  regard  to  the  production,  discharge,  etc,  of  the 
female  element  of  generation.  In  1827,  Von  Baer  distinctly 
described  the  ovum  in  man  and  mammals,  noted  its  relations 
to  the  Graafian  follicle,  concerning  which  there  had  been  great 
confusion,  and  designated  it  as  the  veritable  ovum,  destined 
to  be  developed  into  the  foetus."  From  this  description,  Von 
Baer  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  human  ovum  ;  not 
so  much  because  he  was  the  first  to  see  it,  for  imperfect 
descriptions  of  the  ovum  had  been  given,  in  rabbits,  dogs, 
etc.,  many  years  before,  but  for  the  reason  that  his  descrip- 
tion was  the  most  accurate,  and  settled  several  important 
points  of  dispute. 

'  De  Baer,  Lettre  mr  la  formation  de  Vceuf  dans  Vespke  humaine  et  dant  Itt 
mammifhn. — Puhliee  par  G.  Breschet,  Paris,  1829, -p.  83.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  and  was  origi- 
nally published  at  Leipzig,  in  1827. 
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Structure  of  the  Ovum. 

The  ripe  ovum,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  lies  in  the 
Graafian  foUicle,  embedded  in  the  mass  of  cells  which  con- 
stitutes the  discus  proligerus.  "Within  the  discus,  surround- 
ing the  ovum,  there  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  cells ;  first,  cells 
evidently  belonging  to  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  similar  to 
the  cells  in  other  parts  of  the  membrana  granxdosa ;  second, 
a  single  layer  of  colunmar  cells,  belonging  to  the  ovum, 
and  probably  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  proper 
membrane  of  the  ovum,  the  vitelline  membrane.  Regarding 
the  vitelline  membrane  as  the  external  covering,  we  can  see, 
in  the  ovum,  a  clear,  transparent  membrane,  a  granular  mass, 
the  vitellus,  filling  this  membrane  completely,  a  large,  clear 
nucleus,  called  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  a  nucleolus,  called 
the  germinal  spot. 

The  size  of  the  ripe  ovum,  in  the  human  subject  and  in 
mammals,  is  about  -^^  of  an  inch,  and  its  form  is  globxdar. 

The  external  membrane  is  clear,  apparently  structureless, 
quite  strong  and  resisting,  and  measures  about  tj-jj^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  As  it  forms  a  transparent  ring  in  the  mass 
of  cells  in  which  the  ovum  is  embedded,  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  zona  pellucida.  According  to  recent  rese^-rches,  it 
seems  that  the  primordial  ovum  has  at  first  no  special  invest- 
ing memb;^ne ;  as  it  develops,  it  presents,  surrounding  the 
vitellus,  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells ;  at  the  deepest  por- 
tion of  these  cells,  a  homogeneous  basement  membrane  is 
gradually  formed ;  and  the  ceUs  undergo  a  sort  of  cuticular 
transformation,  becoming  finally  the  vitelline  membrane.* 

An  important  point,  in  this  connection,  is  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  pores,  or  perforations  in  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. As  we  shall  see  farther  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  actual  penetration  of  the  spermatozoids  through  this  mem- 
brane, so  that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  vitellus ;  and  it  is 

'  Waldetbr,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histclogy^ 
The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  voL  ii.,  p.  177. 
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in  tliis  way  that  the  ovum  is  fecundated.  In  the  osseous  fishes, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
mmierous  pores  in  the  vitelline  membrane ;  but  these  are  not 
so  easily  demonstrated  in  the  ova  of  mammals.  Many  years 
ago,  Barry  described  and  figured  a  large  opening,  or  micro- 
pyle,  in  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit,  in  which  he  thought  he  dis- 
tinguished, on  one  occasion,  a  spermatozoid  haK-way  through 
the  membrane ;  *  but  this  was  probably  an  accident^  rupture. 
A  so-called  micropyle  has  been  described  by  Keber,  in  certain 
mollusks,'  the  existence  of  which  is  admitted  by  Coste,  though 
he  doubts  the  observation  in  which  Keber  described  a  sper- 
matozoid, with  the  tail  detached,  in  the  act  of  penetrating 
the  membrane.  Coste  himself  states  that  the  micropyle  is 
seen  with  distinctness  in  the  osseous  fishes,  as  the  salmon, 
trout,  etc.  "  At  the  bottom  of  an  lunbilicus,  visible  with  a 
simple  loop,  the  vitelline  membrane  is  pierced  with  a  micro- 
scopic orifice,  clearly  defined,  provided  internally  with  a  little 
valve." '  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  micropyle  and  pores 
in  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  fishes  and  mollusks,  it  is  certain 
that  openings  are  very  much  more  indistinct,  if  they  can  be 
seen  at  all,  in  the  ova  of  mammals ;  still,  the  fact  of  the  ac- 
tual penetration  of  spermatozoids  almost  of  necessity  presup- 
poses the  presence  of  orifices.  We  have  often  thought,  in 
studying  this  subject,  that  it  must  be  diflScult,  examining  a 
perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous  membrane  in  water, 
which  would  fill  up  all  pores,  to  distinguish  any  openings, 
and  have  been  disposed  to  admit  their  presence,  mainly  be- 
cause the  spermatozoids  are  known  to  pass  through.  The 
idea  of  their  existence  in  mammals  certainly  receives  sup- 
port from  analogy  with  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

The  vitellus,  called  the  principal  yolk  or  the  "formative 

*  Barrt,  Researches  in  Embryology. — PhUo9(^ical  TVantactionSy  London, 
1889,  Part  il,  p.  588. 

'  Keber,  U^^er  den  EintriU  der  SamenzeUen  in  das  M^  Eonigsberg,  1858,  S. 
18,  «f  seq. 

*  Coste,  DhdoppemerU  des  corps  orgamsSsy  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  106. 
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yolk,  contains  the  elements  which  are  to  undergo  develop- 
ment into  the  embryon.  It  is  composed  of  a  semifluid  mass, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  germinal  vesicle,  numerous 
granxdes.  Some  of  these  granules  are  large,  strongly-refract- 
ing, globular  bodies,  which  are  so  bright  and  so  numerous, 
that  they  obscure  the  other  parts  of  the  vitellus.  Between 
these,  are  numerous  albuminoid  granules,  much  smaller  and 
not  so  distinct. 

The  germinal  vesicle,  sometimes  called  the  vesicle  of  Pur- 
kinje,*  is  the  enlarged  nucleus  of  the  primordial  ovum.*  It 
is  a  clear,  globular  vesicle,  about  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
embedded  in  the  vitellus,  its  position  varying  in  different 
ova.  It  presents  in  its  interior  a  number  of  fine  granules, 
and  a  large,  dark  spot,  called  the  germinal  spot;  or  the  spot 
of  Wagner,*  which  measures  about  y^j*^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. This  spot  corresponds  to  the  nucleolus  of  the  primor- 
dial ovum.  In  mammals,  the  mature  ovum  contains  but  one 
germinal  vesicle  and  one  germinal  spot.  The  observation  of 
Kolliker,  who  noted,  as  a  rare  exception,  two  vesicles  in  a 
human  ovum,  has  not  been  confirmed.*  The  various  points 
we  have  described  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  29. 

1  Purkinje  {SymbolcB  ad  Ovi  Avium  Hitttmam  ante  Incuhationem^  Lipsiffi, 
1830)  was  the  first  to  describe  this  vesicle  in  the  ova  of  birds.  The  original 
work  of  Purkinje  was  not  regularly  published  until  1830,  having  been  first  pre- 
sented, in  1826,  at  a  reunion  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  doctorate 
of  Blumenbach.  Coste  (Devdoppemeni  des  corpt  orgamth^  Paris,  1847,  tome  L, 
p.  115,  «<  »eq!)  discovered  this  vesicle  in  the  mammalian  ovum,  his  first  publication 
bearing  the  date  of  1884.  In  his  large  work,  Coste  seems  to  oom|)letely  refute 
the  claims  of  Bernhardt  and  of  Wharton  Jones  to  the  discovery  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  in  mammals. 

'  The  ideas  which  have  obtained  within  the  last  few  years  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  mature  ova  from  simple  cells,  called  primordial  ova,  were  ad- 
vanced by  Robin,  as  early  as  1862.  (Robin,  Mhunre  gur  ks  phinomhieB  qui 
$e  panerU  dam  VovuU  avarU  la  segmentaiion  du  vUeUut, — Journal  de  la  physioU>gi$^ 
Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  67,  et  aeq.) 

•  Wagner,  Frodromut  Hittoria  Generatioms  ffominUcUque  Ammaliumt  Up- 
Bise,  1836,  p.  4. 

^  EoLLiKSR,  J6l6meni9  d^histologU  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  706. 
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Discharge  of  the  Ovum, 

A  ripe  Graafian  follicle  measures  from  f  to  i  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  presents  a  rounded  elevation,  containing  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  At 
its  most  prominent  portion,  is  an  ovoid  spot,  in  which  the 
membranes  are  entirely  free  from  blood-vessels.    At  this 


Fio.  29. 


OvTun  of  the  nbbit  from  a  Graafian  follicle  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter.— «r,  epithelinm  of  the 
omm ;  h,  zona  pellucida,  with  radiatintr  striatlons  (vitelline  membrane) ;  c,  germinal  vesi- 
cle; d,  fTorrainal  Hpot;  e,  vitellus.  (Waldktkb,  in  Stsickkb,  llandbuch  der  L«hr4  vcn 
den  Gewtbtn^  Leipzig,  ISTl,  S.  ft&O.) 

spot,  which  is  called  the  macula  folliculi,  the  coverings  finally 
give  way,  and  the  contents  of  the  follicle  are  discharged.  For 
a  short  time  anterior  to  the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  important 
changes  have  been  going  on  in  its  structure.    In  the  first  place, 
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the  non-vascular  portion,  situated  at  the  very  surface  of  the 
ovary,  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  by  which  this  part  of  the 
wall  becomes  gradually  weakened.  At  the  same  time,  at  the 
other  portions  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  growth  of  cells,  which 
project  into  the  interior,  and  an  extension,  into  the  interior, 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of  loops.  These  processes,  with 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  liquid  and  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  macula,  cause  the  follicle  to  burst ;  and,  with  the 
liquid,  the  discus  proligerus  and  the  ovum  are  expelled.  The 
formation  of  a  cell-growth  in  the  interior  of  the  follicle  is 
really  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  and  this  occurs 
some  time  before  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  takes  place.  It 
is  a  disputed  question  whether  or  not  a  hsemorrhage  occurs 
into  the  follicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture.  This  may,  and 
undoubtedly  does  sometimes  occur,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  constant,  and  has  been  denied  by  many  observers. 

The  time  at  which  the  follicle  ruptures,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  menstrual  period,  is  probably  not  definite ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  while  sexual  excitement  may  hasten  the 
discharge  of  an  ovum  by  producing  a  greater  or  less  tendency 
to  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  ovxdation  takes  place  in- 
dependently of  the  act  of  coition.  The  opportimities  for  de- 
termining this  fact  in  the  human  female  are  not  frequent ; 
but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  observations  upon  the 
inferior  animals,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  rut  and  of. menstruation. 
It  is  useless,  at  the  present  day,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  this  point,  which  occupied  so  much  the  atten- 
tion of  the  earlier  writers.  From  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
recognized,  not  only  that  women  became  fruitful  only  after 
the  appearance  of  the  menses,  but  that  sexual  intercourse  was 
most  likely  to  be  followed  by  conception  when  it  occurred 
near  the  periods ;  a  point  which  we  shall  discuss  more  fully 
under  the  head  of  fecundation.  When  it  was  recognized  that 
rupture  of  Graafian  follicles  was  followed  by  the  formation 
of  corpora  lutea,  it  became  easy  to  verify  the  supposition 
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that  the  ova  were  discharged  at  regular  intervals,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ovaries  in  women  who  had  died  suddenly ; 
and  such  observations,  showing  corpora  lutea  in  virgins,  de- 
monstrated that  ovulation  was  not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
coitus/ 

Observations  upon  the  lower  animals  have  shown,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  discharge  of  ova  without  copula- 
tion or  even  the  sight  of  the  male,  that  sexual  excitement  has 
a  certain  influence  upon  ovulation.  The  experiments  of 
Coste  upon  this  point  are  very  interesting.  This  observer 
noted  that,  in  rabbits  killed  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  after 
copxdation,  there  was  evidence  of  the  recent  discharge  of 
ova.  In  two  experiments,  however,  he  took  female  rabbits  in 
heat  and  manifesting  the  greatest  ardor  for  the  male,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  male,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were 
really  in  heat,  but  carefully  prevented  copulation.  This  was 
done  for  three  days  in  succession,  ttere  being,  on  each  occa- 
sion, a  manifest  desire  for  the  approach  of  the  male.  One 
rabbit  was  killed  on  the  third  day,  while  still  in  heat ;  and 
six  distended  Graafian  follicles  were  found  in  one  ovary  and 
two  in  the  other ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  ruptured  follicles. 
The  other  rabbit  ceased  to  be  in  heat  on  the  fourth  day  and 
was  killed  on  the  fifth.  This  animal  presented  seven  distend- 
ed follicles  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other,  but  no  ruptured 
follicles.*  From  these  and  other  experiments  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  copxdation  hastens  the 

*  For  numerous  citations  upon  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Coste  (Dl- 
vdoppement  des  corps  organuks,  Paris,  1S4'7,  tome  i.,  p.  195,  et  9eq.),  In  1887, 
Coste  {Embryoghiie  compark^  Paris,  1837,  tome  i.,  p.  454)  published  an  account 
of  periodical  omlation  in  mammals  occurring  independently  of  copulation ;  but 
he  admits  that  N^grier  anticipated  him,  by  several  years,  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  SociSiS  de  mSdecine  d* Angers^  in  1831,  although  this  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1840.  The  observations  of  N^grier  are  all  the  more  interesting,  as 
they  were  made  upon  the  human  female.  (N^orier,  Reckerchei  onotomi^iMs  «< 
j^ysiologiques  eur  Us  waives  dans  Vesp^  humaine^  Paris,  1840.)  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  X^grier  discusses  the  question  of  priority  of  his  investigations. 

*  Coste,  Dheloppemeni  des  carps  organisSSy  Paris,  1847,  tome  i.,  p.  188,  et  seg. 
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rupture  of  ripe  Graafian  follicles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  follicles  rupture  independently  of  the 
sexual  act.  Bischoff,  who  first  entertained  the  view  that  the 
contact  of  the  spermatozoids  with  the  ovary  was  necessary 
for  the  rupture  of  a  follicle,*  afterward  actually  discovered 
ova  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  sheep,  bitches,  sows,  etc.,  during 
the  rutting  period,  when  copulation  had  been  prevented.* 

To  return  to  the  phenomena  which  attend  ovulation  in 
the  human  subject,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  at  least 
from  analogy,  that  the  excitement  of  the  genital  organs 
during  sexual  intercourse  may  determine  the  rupture  of  a 
ripe  Graafian  follicle.  At  stated  periods,  marked  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  menstruation,  one,  and  sometimes  more  Graafian 
follicles  become  distended  and  usually  rupture  and  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  This  discharge  of 
an  ovum  or  ova  may  occur  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  menstrual  flow. 
Upon  this  point,  the  observations  of  Coste,  although  they 
were  made  many  years  ago,  seem  entirely  conclusive.  In  a 
woman  who  died  on  the  first  day  of  menstruation,  he  found 
a  recently-ruptured  follicle ;  in  other  instances,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  and  toward  the  decline  of  the  menstrual  flow, 
he  found  evidences  that  the  rupture  had  occurred  later ;  in 
the  case  of  a  female  who  drowned  herself  four  or  five  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  a  follicle  was  found  in  the 
right  ovary,  so  distended  that  it  was  ruptured  by  very  slight 
pressure ;  and  other  instances  were  observed  in  which  folli- 
cles were  not  ruptured  during  the  menstrual  period.  The 
most  striking  case  of  this  kind  was  of  a  young  girl,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  committed  suicide  fifteen  days  after  the 
menstrual  period.     The  ovaries  were  examined  with  the 

'  BisCHOFT,  TraiU  du  dSveloppemerU  de  Vhomme  et  dea  mammifhres, — Ency- 
dopedie  anaioniiquey  Paris,  1868,  tome  viii.,  p.  21. 

•  Bischoff,  8ur  la  mataroHon  et  la  chute  pfriodique  de  Vomf  de  VTwmme  et 
det  mammifire8y  indipendamment  de  la  fkondation, — Annales  dee  sciences  natu- 
rdleSy  Zoologie,  Paris,  1844,  8me  s^rie,  tome  it,  p.  124,  et  seq. 
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greatest  care.  "  By  the  side  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  largely 
developed,  were  found  traces  of  ruptured  vesicles ;  but  the 
corpora  lutea  were  evidently  too  old  to  be  reasonably  referred 
to  the  last  menstruation ;  the  Graafiap  vesicle,  consequently, 
had  not  matured,  or  at  least  had  been  arrested  in  its  develop- 
ment." 

In  conclusion,  remembering  that  coitus  may  hasten  the 
rupture  of  ripe  follicles,  we  may  quote  the  following  as  rep- 
resenting what  we  know  of  the  relations  between  ovulation 
and  menstruation : 

"  As  a  summary,  then,  of  all  the  facts  that  I  have  ob- 
served, I  believe  it  to  be  conclusive,  that,  in  the  human  fe- 
male, there  is  always,  at  each  menstrual  period,  as  during  the 
condition  of  rut  in  mammals,  a  vesicle  of  the  ovary  which 
has  a  marked  preponderance  over  the  others ;  that  it  sponta- 
neously arrives  at  maturity,  and,  most  generally,  is  ruptured 
at  some  time  during  this  period  to  give  issue  to  the  ovum, 
which  it  contains ;  but  there  are  cases,  also,  in  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficiently  favorable  conditions,  this  distended 
vesicle  cannot  accomplish  this  end,  and,  as  in  mammals  again, 
may  remain  stationary  or  be  entirely  reabsorbed."  * 

Passage  of  Ova  into  the  FaUopian  Tvbes. 

The  fact  that  the  ova,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
pass  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The 
fact,  also,  that  ova  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
is  shown  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  extra-uterine  pr^- 
nancy,  a  rare  accident,  which  shows  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  failure  of  unimpregnated  ova  to  enter  the  tubes  is  excep- 
tional. When  we  come,  however,  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
passage  of  the  ova  into  the  tubes,  the  explanation  is  difficult. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  theories ;  one,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  tubes, 
at  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  become 
adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries ;  and  the  other,  that  the 

'  Costs,  Dheloppcment  des  corps  orgamisy  Paris,  1847,  tome  i.,  p.  222. 
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ova  are  carried  to  the  openings  of  the  tubes  by  ciliary  cur- 
rents. Neither  of  these  theories  is  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  probable  correctness 
from  anatomical  facts.  Eouget,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
first-mentioned  theory,  has  given  an  exact  description  of  the 
muscular  structures  connected  with  tlie  tubes  and  ovaries. 
We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  fimbriae  of  the  tube  is 
longer  than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of 
the  ovary.  The  other  fimbriae  are  unattached,  and  are  dis- 
tant from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  ovarian  sur- 
face. According  to  this  observer,  there  is  a  double  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  passing  from  the  lumbar  region  of  the  uterus 
and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  dilated  portion  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  action  of  these  fibres  must  draw  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  toward  the  ovary  and  apply  it  to  its  surface.*  That  the 
muscular  fibres  described  by  Eouget  exist,  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt ;  but  that  their  action  is  essential  to  the  pas- 
sage of  ova  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  a  question  for  discus- 
sion. If  we  could  assume  with  certainty  that  the  ova  are  dis- 
charged only  during  sexual  intercourse,  or  that  follicles  are 
usually  ruptured  as  a  consequence  of  pressure  exerted  by  the 
muscular  action  described  by  Rouget,  this  theory  would  be 
rendered  exceedingly  probable,  to  say  the  least ;  but  the  facts 
do  not  admit  of  this  exclusive  view.  However,  observations 
upon  the  lower  animals,  particularly  rabbits,  have  shown  that 
copulation  actually  hastens  the  discharge  of  ova  from  ripe 
Graafian  follicles ;  but  it  must  be  a  question  of  theory  sim- 
ply, whether  the  act  be  attended  with  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion indicated  by  Eouget,  or  whether  there  be  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  ovary,  which  produces  an  additional 
tendency  to  rupture  at  this  time.  "We  can  hardly  adopt  unre- 
servedly the  theory  of  Eouget,  unless  It  be  evident  that  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  the  ova  can  enter  the  tubes.     The 

'  RouoET,  Recherchea  mr  lea  organea  Srectilea  de  la  femme,  et  aur  VappareU 
muacuiaire  tuha-ovarien^  dana  leura  rapporta  avee  Vovulation  et  la  menatrtMtion,-^ 
Journal  de  la  phyaiologU^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  743. 
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fact  is  that,  in  the  human  female,  an  ovum  may  be  dis- 
charged at  the  beginning  of  menstruation,  at  any  time  during 
the  flow,  or  even  after  the  flow  has  ceased ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  pressure  within  the  follicle  alone  may 
cause  its  rupture,  and  that  this  may  occur  independently  of 
sexual  excitement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  while  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  tubes  may,  by 
,,  muscular  action,  be  approximated  toward  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  we  cannot  admit  that  such  an  action  is  constant,  or 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  passage  of  ova  into  the  tubes, 
though  the  theory  of  Rouget  has  been  adopted,  entirely  or  in 
part,  by  some  writers  of  authority.* 

If  we  take  into  account  the  situation  of  the  ovaries  and 
the  relations  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  we  can  understand  how 
an  ovum  may  pass  into  the  tube,  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
muscular  action.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Graa- 
fian follicle  be  ruptured  when  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  not  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  One  of  the 
fimbria,  longer  than  the  others,  is  attached  to  the  outer  an- 
gle of  the  ovary,  and  presents  a  little  furrow,  or  gutter,  lead- 
ing to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  This  furrow  is  lined  by  cili- 
ated epithelium,  as  indeed,  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  all 
of  the  fimbrifle,  the  movements  of  which  produce  a  current  in 
the  direction  of  the  opening,  which  we  might  suppose  woxdd 
be  sufficient  to  carry  a  little  globxde,  only  ^kr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
diameter,  into  the  tube.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Becker,*  a  constant  flow  of  liquid 
over  the  ovarian  surface,  directed  by  the  ciliary  current  tow- 
ard the  tube ;  and  when  the  liquid  of  the  ruptured  follicle  is 
discharged,  this,  with  the  ovum,  takes  the  same  course. 

In  all  probability,  what  we  have  just  described  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the  ova  into  the  Fallopian 

^  LoNOET,  TraiiS  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  828 ;  ESllieeb, 
£lhnenU  d'hUtologie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  716. 

s  BROKER,  Veber  Flimmerfpiihelium  und  Flimmerhewegung  im  Geaehlechttt^ 
paraie  der  SHugetMere  und  des  Mentchen, — Untertuckungen  xur  Naturlehre  de$ 
MeMchen  und  der  Thiere^  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1857,  Bd.  il,  S.  92. 
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tubes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  may 
be  drawn  toward  the  ovarian  surface,  though  we  can  hardly 
onderstand  how  it  can  be  closely  applied  to  the  ovary  and 
exert  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  distended  follicle. 
It  is  proper  to  note,  also,  that  the  conditions  dependent  upon 
the  currents  of  liquid  directed  by  the  movements  of  cilia 
are  constant,  and  could  influence  the  passage  of  an  ovum  at 
whatever  time  it  might  be  discharged,  while  a  muscular  action  « 
would  be  more  or  less  intermittent. 

It  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  understand  the  exact  mechan- 
ism of  the  passage  of  an  ovum  discharged  from  an  ovary 
into  the  FaJlopian  tube  upon  the  opposite  side,  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  sometimes  occurs.  Schroeder 
has  collected,  from  various  authors,  the  reports  of  several 
cases,  in  which  an  ovum  has  been  discharged,  has  found  its 
way  into  the  utenis,  and  has  undergone  development,  one 
tube  being  closed  and  the  corpus  luteum  existing  upon 
the  side  on  which  the  tube  was  impervious.  In  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  corpus  luteum  has  been  found  on  the 
side  on  which  the  tube  was  closed,  tubal  pregnancy  has  oc- 
curred upon  the  opposite  side.'  In  these  cases,  the  ovum 
must  have  passed  across  the  uterus.  It  is  possible  that,  the 
subject  lying  upon  one  side,  a  current  of  liquid  may  have 
taken  a  direction  from  the  ovary  to  the  opposite  tube,  but 
this  can  be  only  a  mere  supposition. 

Pvberty  wad  Menstt^uation. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life,  usually  between  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  of  fifteen  years,  the  human  female  undergoes  a 
remarkable  change  and  arrives  at  what  is  termed  the  age  of 
puberty.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
general  development  of  the  body ;  the  limbs  become  fuller 
and  more  rounded ;  a  growth  of  hair  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  mons  veneris ;  the  mammary  glands  increase  in  size 

'  ScHROEDSR,  Zehrfmch  der  (Murtshulfej  Bonn,  1871,  S.  19. 
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and  take  on  a  new  stage  of  development ; '  Graafian  follicles 
enlarge,  and  one  or  more  approach  the  condition  favorable  to 
rupture  and  the  discharge  of  ova.  At  this  time,  also,  certain 
changes  are  observed  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
attributes  of  the  female.  There  is  then  a  sort  of  indefinite 
consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  new  functions,  with  an  inde- 
scribable change  in  feeling  for  the  opposite  sex,  due  to  the 

1^  first  development  of  sexual  instincts.  The  female  becomes 
capable  of  impregnation,  and  continues  so,  in  the  absence  of 
pathological  conditions,  until  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

It  is  a  commonly-recognized  fact  that  the  age  of  puberty 
is  earlier  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates ;  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  on  record,  in  which  the  menses  have  appeared  ex- 
ceptionally, much  before  the  usual  period.  Generally,  at  the 
age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  the  menstrual  flow  becomes  irregu- 
lar ;  it  occasionally  loses  its  sanguineous  character,  and  it  usu- 
ally ceases  at  about  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  Aat  the  menses  return,  with  a  second  period  of  fecundity, 

•  though  this  is  rare.*  According  to  most  writers,  while  climate 
has  a  certain  influence  over  the  time  of  cessation  as  well  as 
the  flrst  appearance  of  the  menses,  this  is  not  very  marked. 
When  the  menses  appear  early  in  life,  they  usually  cease  at  a 
correspondingly  early  period ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant. There  are,  also,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
limits  to  the  period  of  f ecimdity.  Haller  observed  a  case  of 
a  young  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  menstruated  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  others,  who  had  become  pregnant  at  nine,  ten, 
and  twelve  years.  He  also  quotes  cases  of  women  who  have 
been  fruitful  at  from  fifty-four  to  seventy  years  of  age.* 
Other  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,*  which  it  is  un- 

^  For  an  account  of  the  changes  in  the  mammary  glands  at  puberty,  see  vol. 
iii.,  Secretion,  p.  76. 

»  Cases  of  this  kind  were  noted  by  Haller.  {Elementa  Phynologice^  Bem», 
1766,  tomus  vii.,  pars  ii.,  p.  141.) 

■  Haller,  op,  cit.^  pp.  189,  142. 

*  In  a  recent  publication,  several  interesting  examples  are  given  of  eariy  men- 
struation  and  conception.    (Harris,  JEarfy  Pregnancy. — American  Journal  of 
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necessary  to  quote.    The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  after  the 
age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  is  certainly  doubtfuL 

Menstruation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  farther  the  correspondence 
between  menstruation  in  the  human  female  and  the  condi- 
tion of  heat  in  the  lower  animals,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  the  head  of  ovulation,  that  these  two  conditions  are 
essentially  identical.  In  the  lower  animals,  the  female  will 
admit  the  male  only  at  the  period  of  heat ;  and  in  some*  ani- 
mals in  the  savage  state,  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  the  male 
is  capable  of  copulation.  The  variations  in  sexual  tempera- 
ment in  the  human  female  are  so  considerable,  and  the  senti- 
ments toward  the  opposite  sex  are  so  subordinate  to  artificial 
conditions  of  society  and  civilization,  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  es- 
tablish a  parallel,  in  this  regard,  between  her  and  the  lower 
animals.  Some  females  rarely  or  never  experience  sexual 
excitement  and  have  no  orgasm  during  intercourse;  while 
others  are  capable  of  sexual  ardor  at  any  time.  Women  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  promiscuous  relations  with  the  other  sex 
frequently  lose  the  sexual  feeling  and  simulate  excitement 
during  coitus.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  positively 
how  far  the  facts  observed  in  the  lower  animals  are  appli- 
cable to  the  human  subject,  as  we  must  depend  largely  upon 
statements  which,  of  themselves,  are  entitled  to  but  little  con- 
sideration. It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  some  women,  sex- 
ual desire  is  decidedly  marked  just  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  and  in  many,  it  really  exists  at  no  other  time.  StiU, 
mercenary  or  other  considerations  may  induce  women  to  ad- 
mit intercourse  at  any  time,  and  the  sexual  orgasm,  and  even 
fecundation,  may  at  any  time  occur.  As  a  rule,  the  female 
yields  to  advances  made  by  the  male,  and  is  reputed  to  expe- 
rience a  less  degree  of  sexual  desire  and  ardor,  though  this  has 
marked  exceptions.    It  is  probably  true  that,  eliminating,  as 

ObsUlrieij  New  York,  1874,  vol  vi.,  p.  571,  et  seq, ;  and,  Tranaadiona  of  the 
PMladdfhia  Ob$Uirieal  /Sboefy.—Ibid.,  p.  687,  et  9eq.) 
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far  as  we  can,  all  considerationfi  except  those  of  a  purely  sex- 
ual character,  there  is  less  of  a  promiscuous  feeling  for  the 
opposite  sex  in  females  than  in  males,  and  that  sexual  desire, 
aside  from  feelings  of  fatigue  or  satiety,  is  sometimes  mark- 
edly periodical  in  women.  If  we  may  take  certain  indi- 
vidual cases  as  representing  physiological  conditions,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  some  women,  there  is  a  period  of  comparative 
indifference  to  the  opposite  sex;  as  the  menses  approach, 
there  is  more  or  less  irritability  of  temper  and  disinclination 
for  society,  which  disappear  as  the  flow  is  established ;  and 
at  or  following  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  sexual  desire  is 
manifested  to  an  unusual  degree,  this  continuing  for  only  a 
few  days. 

Although  there  is  a  periodical  condition  of  heat  in  the 
lower  animals,  connected  with  ovulation,  a  sanguineous  dis- 
charge from  the  genital  organs  is  not  often  observed.  It  is 
only  in  monkeys  that  we  have  a  counterpart  of  what  occurs 
in  the  human  female ;  and  observations  upon  these  animals 
have  shown  that  they  are  subject  to  a  monthly  discharge  of 
blood,  at  this  time  giving  evidence  of  unusual  salacity.* 

In  the  human  female,  near  the  time  of'  puberty,  there  is 
sometimes  a  periodical  sero-mucous  discharge  from  the  geni- 
tal organs,  preceding,  for  a  few  months,  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  the  menstrual  flow.  Sometimes,  also,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  blood,  the  female  passes  several  months 
without  another  period,  when  the  second  flow  takes  place,  and 
the  menses  then  become  regular.  In  a  condition  of  health, 
the  periods  recur  every  month,  until  they  cease,  at  what  is 
termed  the  change  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
flow  recurs  on  the  twenty-seventh  or  the  twenty-eighth  day ; 
but  sometimes  the  interval  is  thirty  days.  As  a  rule,  also, 
utero-gestation,  lactation,  and  most  severe  diseases,  acute 
and  chronic,  suspend  the  periods;  but  this  has  exceptions, 
as  some  females  menstruate  regularly  during  pregnancy,  and 

1  LoNGET,  TraiU  de  phytioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iU.,  p.  766 ;  Coste,  2M- 
vdappemeni  des  eorjm  orgamik^  PariB,  1847,  tome  L,  pp.  188,  228. 
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it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  menses  to  appear  during 
lactation. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  from  the  connection  be- 
tween menstruation  and  ovxdation,  removal  of  the  ovaries, 
especially  when  this  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  usually 
produces  arrest  of  the  menses.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
animals  do  not  present  the  phenomena  of  heat  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  ovaries.  Eaciborski  has  quoted  cases  of  this  op- 
eration in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  menses  were  ar- 
rested ;  *  but  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  be  absolute,  as  Dr. 
BL  E.  Storer  reports  at  least  one  case,  in  which  menstruation 
continued  with  regularity  for  more  than  a  year  after  removal 
of  both  ovaries.*  When  a  cow  brings  forth  twins,  one  a 
male  and  the  other  apparently  a  female,  the  latter  is  called  a 
free-martin,  and  generally  has  no  ovaries.  Hunter,  in  his 
paper  on  the  free-martin,  gives  a  full  description  of  this 
anomalous  animal,  and  states  that  it  does  not  breed  or  show 
any  inclination  for  the  bulL'  In  1868,  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  generative  organs  of  a  free-martin 

>  RjLCiBORSKi,  De  lajntbertSj  Paris,  1844,  p.  100. 

•  Btorer,  De  la  menttruatian  satu  owdre9. — Archives  de  physiologie^  Paris, 
1868,  tome  L,  p.  876.    Other  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 

As  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  we  have  received,  from  Prof.  T. 
G.  Thomas,  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  five  operations  in  which 
both  ovaries  were  removed : 

"In  reply  to  your  note  of  to-day,  I  would  state  that  I  have  extirpated  both 
ovaries  in  menstruating  women  five  times,  with  the  following  results : 

"  Caee  1. — (Heard  from  two  years  and  eleven  months  after  the  operation.) 
No  symptoms  of  menstruation. 

"  Caee  2. — (Heard  from  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation.)  No  symp- 
toms whatever  of  menstruation. 

"  Case  3.— (Not  heard  from.) 

"  Cau  4. — (Heard  from  nearly  six  months  after  the  operation.)  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  patient  has  manifested  no  symptoms  whatever  of  menstrua- 
tion, but  now  states  that  she  has  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  all  the 
symptoms  accompanying  the  menstrual  function. 

"  (km  6. — (Heard  from  five  and  a  half  months  after  the  operation).  No 
symptoms  whatever  of  menstruation.'* 

•  HuNTiB,  AeeowU  of  the  Free  Martin. — Observatione  on  certain  Parte  of  the 
Animal  (Economy^  London,  1792,  p.  60. 
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raised  and  killed  by  Prof.  James  R.  Wood.  In  this  animal, 
the  uterus  was  rucMmentaiy  and  there  were  no  ovaries. 

A  menstrual  period  usually  presents  three  stages :  first, 
invasion ;  second,  a  sanguineous  discharge ;  third,  cessation. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  variable. in  different  females. 
There  is  usually,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  flow, 
more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  general  mdldise^  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  weight  in  the  pelvic  organs,  accompanied  with  a 
greater  or  less  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vaginal  mucus, 
which  becomes  brownish  or  rusty  in  color.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  this  time,  the  discharge  has  a  peculiar  odor,  though 
this  point  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  lower 
animals,  at  least,  there  is  certainly  a  characteristic  odor  during 
the  rutting  period,  which  attracts  the  male.  At  this  time, 
also,  the  breasts  become  slightly  enlarged,  showing  the  con- 
nection between  these  organs  and  the  organs  of  generation. 
This  stage  may  continue  for  one  or  two  days,  although,  in 
many  instances,  the  first  evidence  of  the  access  of  a  period  is 
a  discharge  of  blood. 

When  the  general  symptoms  above  indicated  occur,  the 
sense  of  uneasiness  is  usually  relieved  by  the  discharge  of 
blood.  During  this,  the  second  stage,  blood  flows  from  the 
vagina  in  variable  quantity,  and  the  discharge  continues  for 
from  three  to  five  days.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
flow,  there  are  great  variations  in  different  individuals. 
Some  women  present  a  flow  of  blood  for  only  one  or  two 
days ;  while,  in  others,  the  flow  continues  for  from  five  to 
eight  days,  within  the  limits  of  health.  A  fair  average,  per- 
haps, is  four  days.'  It  is  also  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approx- 
imation, even,  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  menstrual  flow. 
Burdach  estimated  it  at  from  flve  to  six  ounces.*    According 

^  Burdach  makes  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  certain  condiUons 
capable  of  modifying  the  menstrual  flow :  **  The  flow  is  more  abundant  in  the 
indolent  than  in  women  accustomed  to  labor ;  in  those  of  feeble  constitution 
than  in  those  who  enjoy  robust  heath ;  in  inhabitants  of  cities  than  in  inhabitants 
of  villages."    {TraiU  de phynologie^  Paris,  1887,  tome  i.,  p.  288.) 

^  Burdach,  op,  cU,^  p.  286. 
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to  Longet,  this  estimate  is  lather  low,  the  quantity  ordinarily 
ranging  from  ten  to  twelves  ounces,  occasionally  amounting 
to  seventeen  ounces,  or  even  more.'  It  is  well  known  that 
the  quantity  is  exceedingly  variable,  as  is  the  duration  of  the 
flow,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  estima- 
ting the  total  discharge  are  evident. 

The  characters  of  the  menstrual  flow  are  sufficiently  sim- 
ple. Supposing  the  discharge  to  continue  for  four  days,  on  the 
first  day,  the  quantity  is  coinparatively  small ;  on  the  second 
and  third,  the  flow  is  at  its  height;  and  the  quantity  is  dimin- 
ished on  the  fourth  day.  During  this  stage,  the  fluid  has  the 
appearance  of  pure  arterial  blood,  not  coagulated,  and  mixed, 
as  has  been  shown  by  microscopical  examination,  with  pave- 
ment-epithelium from  the  vagina,  cylindrical  cells  from  the 
uterus,  leucocytes,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sero-mucous  se- 
cretion. Chemical  examination  of  the  fluid  does  not  show 
any  marked  peculiarities,  except  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is 
either  not  estimated  or  is  given  as  much  less  than  in  ordinary 
blood.* 

The  mechanism  of  the  haemorrhage,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  when  we  come  to  study  the  changes  in 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during  menstruation,  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  in  epistaxis.  There  is  a  rupture  of  small 
blood-vessels,  probably  capillaries,  and  blood  is  thus  ex- 
uded from  the  entire  surface  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
uterus,  and  sometimes  from  the  membrane  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  blood  is  then  discharged  into  the  vagina  and  is 
kept  fluid  by  the  vaginal  mucus.  The  mucus  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  is  viscid  and  alkaline ;  the  mucus  secreted  at  the 
neck  is  gelatinous,  viscid,  tenacious,  and  also  alkaline ;  the 

*  LoNGET,  TVait^  de  phynoloffU,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  112, 

*  Several  analyses  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  taken  from  the  older  writers, 
are  given  by  Simon.  {Animal  Chemutry^  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  274.)  Accord- 
ing to  more  recent  observations,  the  menstrual  blood  is  only  apparently  deflcient 
in  fibrin,  because  coagulation  is  prevented  by  admixture  with  vaginal  mucus. 
(CIorup-Besansz,  Lehrbuch  der  physiologUchen  Chemie^  Braunschweig,  1862,  S. 
838.) 
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vaginal  mucus  is  decidedly  acid,  creamy,  and  not  viscid,  con- 
taining numerous  cells  of  scaly  epitheliimi,  and  leucocytes. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  cessation  of  the  menses,  is  veiy 
simple.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  stage,  the  flow 
of  blood  gradually  diminishes ;  the  discharge  becomes  rusty, 
then  lighter  in  color;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four 
hours,  it  assumes  the  characters  observed  in  the  intermen- 
strual period. 

When  the  menstrual  flow  has  been  established,  there  is  no 
very  marked  geneifal  disturbance,  except  a  sense  of  lassitude, 
which  may  become  exaggerated  if  the  discharge  be  unusu- 
ally abundant  It  has  been  noted,  however,  by  Eabuteau, 
thati  during  the  menstrual  period,  the  production  of  urea  is 
diminished  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  that  the  pulse  be- 
comes slower,  and  that  the  temperature  falls  at  least  one  de- 
gree (half  a  degree,  centigrade).* 

Changes  m  the  Uterine  Mucous  Membrane  during  Men- 
struation,— If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  be  ex- 
amined during  the  menstrual  flow,  it  is  found  smeared  with 
blood,  which  sometimes  extends  into  the  FaUopian  tubes. 
It  is  then  much  thicker  and  softer  than  during  the  intermen- 
strual period.  Instead  of  measuring  about  -^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  as  it  does  under  ordinary  conditions,  its  thickness 
is  from  -J^  to  i  of  an  inch.  It  becomes  more  loosely  attached 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  is  somewhat  rugous,  and  the  glands 
are  very  much  enlarged.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  devel- 
oped, in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  numerous  spherical 
and  fusiform  cells.'  According  to  the  recent  and  very  strik- 
ing researches  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  this  condition 
probably  precedes  the  discharge  of  blood  by  several  days; 
during  which  time,  the  membrane  is  gradually  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  the  ovum.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  these  researches  is  that  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

*  Rabuteau,  Ih  Vinfiwnce  de  la  merutruation  sur  la  nrntrition, — Gaxette  kA- 
domadairey  Paris,  1870,  2me  s^rie,  tome  yii.,  p.  402. 

'  EoLLiKER,  J&lemenU  d'hvUologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  Y26. 
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different  elements  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  including  the  blood-vessels,  this  change  being 
most  marked  at  the  surface;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  vascular  walls  that  the  haemor- 
rhage takes  place.  A  short  time  after  the  flow  has  ceased, 
the  mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  ordinary  condition.* 

We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  des- 
quamation of  epithelium  from  the  uterus  with  the  flow  of 
blood,  during  the  menstrual  period.  Sometimes,  in  normal 
menstruation,  the  epithelium  is  in  the  form  of  patches ;  and, 
in  certain  cases  of  dysmenorrhea,  there  is  a  membranous  ex- 
foliation, which  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  actually  thrown  oflF.  In  normal  menstruation,  there 
is  no  true  exfoliation  of  the  membrane,  and,  even  in  what  is 
called  membranous  dysmenorrhea,  the  so-called  membrane  is 
usually  nothing  more  than  a  membraniform  exudation,  se- 
creted by  the  mucous  surface. 

Chcmges  in,  the  Graafian  Follicles  after  their  Rwpture 
{Corpus  Luteum), — After  the  discharge  of  an  ovum,  the 
Graafian  follicle  undergoes  certain  retrograde  changes,  in- 
volving the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  corpus  luteum. 
Even  when  the  discharged  ovum  has  not  been  fecundated, 
the  corpus  luteum  persists  for  several  weeks,  so  that,  ovula- 
tion occurring  every  month,  several  of  these  bodies,  in  various 
stages  of  retrogression,  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  ovaries. 
Corpora  lutea  were  observed  by  some  of  the  earliest  writers 
upon  anatomy ;  but  the  first  description  presenting  any  ap- 

'  EuNMUT  TND  Enoklmanh,  UtUermtckunffm  iiber  die  Uteruascldeimhaut, — 
Medidmsche  Jahrhikher,  Wien,  1878,  S.  135,  €t  9eq, 

The  researches  embodied  in  the  above  paper  are  of  great  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  menstruation,  the  preparation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  for  the  reception  of  the  fecundated  ovum,  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  From  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  for- 
ward, there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  mainly  due  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  most  superficial  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
points  in  these  observations  which  relate  to  the  question  of  the  preparation  of 
the  uterus  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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proach  to  accuracy  was  given  by  De  Graaf .*  After  De  Graaf , 
Malpighi  described  these  bodies,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  to 
them  the  name  of  corpora  lutea.'  The  older  writers,  how- 
ever, had  no  very  clear  ideas  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
corpora  lutea,  and  it  is  only  since  we  have  become  familiar 
with  the  mechanism  of  ovulation,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
comprehend  their  physiological  significance. 

For  a  certain  time  anterior  to  the  discharge  of  the  ovum, 
there  is  a  cell-growth  from  the  proper  coat  of  the  Graafian 
follicle,  and  probably  from  the  membrana  granulosa,  with  a 
projection  of  looped  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  fol- 
licle, which  is  the  first  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum.  At 
the  time  of  rupture  of  the  follicle,  the  ovum,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  is  discharged.  Sometimes, 
at  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  discharge  of 
blood  into  its  interior ;  but  this  is  not  constant,  though  we 
usually  have  a  gelatinous  exudation,  more  or  less  colored  with 
blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  follicular  wall  undergoes  hy- 
pertrophy, becomes  convoluted,  or  folded,  and  highly  vascu- 
lar. This  convoluted  wall,  formed  by  the  proper  coat  of  the 
follicle,  is  smTounded  by  the  fibrous  tunic,  and  its  thickening 
is  most  marked  at  the  deepest  portion  of  the  follicle.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  the  body,  which  is  now  called 
the  corpus  luteum,  on  account  of  its  yellowish  or  reddish- 
yellow  color,  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  development, 
and  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  by  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  form  being  ovoid.'  The 
convoluted  wall  then  contains  a  layer  of  large,  pale,  finely- 
granular  cells,  which  are  internal,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle.  The  great 
mass  of  this  wall,  however,  is  composed  of  large  nucleated 
cells,  containing  fatty  globules  and  granules  of  reddish  or 

^  De  Qraaf,  De  Mttlierum  Organu  Otneraiiom  ituenneniibua,  Lugd.  Batay., 
1672,  p.  178. 

'  Malpighius,  Opera  omnia^  Lond.,  1687,  tomus  i.,  Appendix,  1686,  pp.  80, 81. 
'  Dalton,  Human  Phynology,  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  598. 
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yellowish  pigmentary  matter.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  at  its  deepest  portion. 

After  about  the  third  week,  the  corpus  luteum  begins  to 
retract ;  its  central  portion  and  the  convoluted  wall  become 
paler,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  a  small  cica- 
trix marks  the  point  of  rupture  of  the  follicle. 

The  above  are  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  Graafian 
follicles  after  their  rupture  and  the  discharge  of  ova,  when 
the  ova  have  not  been  fecundated ;  and  the  bodies  thus 
produced  are  called  false  corpora  lutea,  as  distinguished  from 
corpora  lutea  found  after  conception,  which  are  called  true 
corpora  lutea. 

Corpus  Luteum  of  Pregnancy, — Before  the  process  of 
spontaneous  ovulation  and  its  connection  with  menstruation 
were  understood,  anatomists  were  unable  to  make  a  definite 
distinction  between  the  corpus  luteum  following  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ovum  without  fecundation,  called  the  corpus 
luteum  of  menstruation,  and  the  corpus  luteum  of  preg- 
nancy. Huschke,  however,  as  early  as  1845,  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  false  and  the  true  corpora  lutea.  He 
states  that,  "  after  fecundation  they  develop  in  a  more  rapid 
manner,  and  assume  the  form  of  true  corpora  lutea ; "  and 
farther,  he  says  that  "  corpora  lutea  are  also  produced,  with- 
out fecundation,  to  which  the  name  false  has  been  given."  * 
Notwithstanding  that  the  so-called  true  and  false  corpora 
lutea  seem  to  have  been  well  recognized,  even  by  writers  an- 
terior to  Huschke,*  it  remained  for  Coste  to  exactly  describe 
the  various  points  of  distinction  between  them ;  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  differences  in  the  development  of  these  bodies,  de- 
pendent upon  the  non-fecundation  or  the  fecundation  of  the 

*  HuscHES,  Traitk  de  spUtncfmologie. — EncyclojMie  anatomique^  Paris,  1845, 
tome  T.,  p.  427. 

•  Bischoff,  as  well  as  other  writers  of  his  time,  frequently  referred  to  true 
and  false  corpora  lutea.  {Observaiioru  sur  U  ditachement  et  la  fkcomdaiion  de 
Vctuf  humain  d  des  ceufs  de8  mammifhreB. — Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,  Zoo- 
logie,  Paris,  1848,  seconde  s^rie,  tome  xx.,  p.  98,  et  seq.) 
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ovum,  is  still  regarded  as  entirely  accurate,  and  answers  the 
requirements  of  science  at  the  present  day,  even  in  its 
medico-legal  aspects,  as  well  as  in  1847,  when  his  observations 
were  published.* 

When  a  discharged  ovum  has  been  fecundated,  the  corpus 
luteum  passes  through  its  various  stages  of  development  and 
retrogression  much  more  slowly  than  the  ordinary  corpus  lu- 
teum of  menstruation.  It  is  then  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  latter,  the  true  corpus  luteum.  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  quote,  in  the  words  of  Coste,  the  description  of 
the  changes  which  this  body  undergoes  in  pregnancy : 

"  I  have  followed,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  pregnant 
female,  all  the  phases  of  this  retrogression.  This  commences 
to  be  really  appreciable  toward  the  end  of  the  third  month. 
During  the  fourth  month,  the  corpus  luteum  diminishes  by 
nearly  a  third,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth,  it  is  ordinarily 
reduced  one-half.  It  still  forms,  however,  during  the  first 
days  after  parturition,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  a 
tubercle  which  has  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  from  f  to  ^^  of 
an  inch.  The  tubercle  afterward  diminishes  quite  rapidly ; 
but  it  is  nearly  a  month  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  little,  hardened  nucleus,  which  persists  more  or  leas  as 
the  last  vestige  of  a  process  so  slow  in  arriving  at  its  final 
term.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  retro- 
grade progress  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  women,  dead 
at  the  sixth  and  even  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  present 
corpora  lutea  as  voluminous  as  others  at  the  fourth  month. 

"  Though  it  may  not  be,  in  general,  that,  after  parturition, 

'  Dr.  Robert  Knox  published,  in  1844,  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  corpus 
luteum  at  various  stages  of  gestation,  two  of  the  observations  being  his  own,  and 
the  others,  taken  from  different  authors.  Dr.  Knox  mentioned  true  and  false 
corpora  lutea,  but  evidently  had  no  distinct  idea  of  their  differ^cee.  His  article 
seems  to  be  intended  to  show  that  the  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  was  composed  of  inexact  statements  borrowed  from  the  unpublished 
writings  of  John  Hunter.  (Knox,  CorUribtUions  to  Anatomy  and  Phytiologjf, 
Oh  the  Corpm  Luteum, — The  London  Medi^xU  GazetUy  1844,  New  Series,  voL  L, 
p.  605.) 
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the  corpora  lutea  disappear,  it  is  nevertheless  not  without  ex- 
amples that  they  disappear  much  more  promptly.  1  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of  a  woman,  dead 
in  the  course  of  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  in  whom 
the  absorption  was  already  complete.  Facts  of  this  kind  are 
doubtless  very  rare,  as  only  one  has  occurred  in  my  observar 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches  to  which  I 
have  devoted  myself  for  a  long  time.  .  .  . 

"  There  exists  a  notable  difference  between  the  corpora 
lutea  which  are  formed  as  the  sequence  of  conception,  and 
those  which  occur  aside  from  the  conditions  developed  by  im- 
pregnation. The  duration  of  the  former  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  latter,  and  the  volume  becomes,  also,  much  more 
considerable,  although  their  nature  is,  in  truth,  identical.  I 
have  too  often  had  occasion  to  remark  this,  in  the  ovaries  of 
suicides,  to  retain  the  slightest  doubt  in  this  regard."  * 
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About  40  days 
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OOKPOBA  LUTBA. 


Long  diameter.    Short  diameter. 
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1     " 


inch. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


It  is  rare  that  a  corpus  lo- 
teum  assumes  a  spherical  ftnrm, 
and  that,  whatever  be  the  sec- 
tioD,  its  diameters  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so.  It  ffenerally  under- 
goes, in  its  development,  a  sort 
of  compressioD  in  the  same  way 
as  does  the  ovary.  Hera  only 
the  long  and  the  short  diame- 
ters, taken  from  a  section  of 
the  corpora  hitea,  have  been 
measored,  the  ovary  being  di- 
vided longitudinally,  and,  as  it 
is,  generally  figured  in  tlie 
plates  of  the  atlas. 


Double  gestation. 
Double  gestation. 


The  preceding  table,  also  quoted  from  Coste  (op.  city  p. 
256),  shows  the  different  stages  of  the  corpus  luteum  of  preg- 

>  Coste,  DheioppemeiU  det  earpi  orgcumhy  Paris,  1847,  tome  I,  pp.  254,  257. 
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nancy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  men- 
struation is  at  its  maximum  of  development  at  the  end  of 
about  three  weeks,  when  it  measures  half  an  inch  in  depth  by 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  l^igth ;  that  it  then  begins  to 
retract,  and  becomes  a  small  cicatnix  at  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

In  1851,  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton  published  an  essay  on  the 
"  Corpus  Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,"  in  which 
he  pointed  out  very  accurately  the  different  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  what  had  been  known  as  the  false  and  the  true 
corpora  lutea.  These  observations  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
in  detail,  as  the  results  were  almost  identical  with  those  ob- 
tained by  Coste ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  but  as  they  were  made 
independently,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  publication 
by  Coste,  four  years  before.* 

*  Dalton,  Prize  Essay  an  the  Corpus  Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy. 
— Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  Philadelphia,  1861,  voL  It., 
p.  647,  et  seq. 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  essay,  Dr.  Dalton  refers  to  Longet*8  Phywology 
(Paris,  1860),  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  corpora  lutea 
is  made ;  but  his  own  investigations,  which  are  remarkable  for  thdr  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  were  made  independently  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
observations  by  Coste.  Dr.  Dalton's  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  exten- 
sively quoted,  have  done  much  to  settle  the  important  question  of  the  exact  dis- 
tinctions between  the  corpora  lutea  of  menstruation  and  of  pregnancy,  and  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  observer.  The 
views  of  Coste  were  then  almost  unknown  in  this  country. 
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MALE  OBGANS  AlTD  ELEMENTS  OF  GENEBATION. 

The  testicles — Tunica  vaginalis — ^Tunica  albuginea — ^Tunica  vasculosa — Seminif- 
erous tubes — ^Epididymis — ^Vas  deferens — ^Vesicute  seminales — Prostate — 
Glands  of  the  nrethra — Semen — Secretions  mixed  with  the  products  of  the 
testicles — Spennatozoids — Development  of  the  spermatozoids — Seminal  fluid 
in  advanced  age. 

There  is  not  the  same  physiological  interest  attached  to 
the  anatomical  study  of  the  male  genitalia,  particularly  the  ex- 
ternal organs,  as  there  is  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  fe- 
male, for  the  reason  that  the  function  of  the  spermatozoids  is 
accomplished  within  the  female  organs,  where  they  unite  with 
the  ovum  and  where  the  processes  of  development  take  place. 
The  anatomy  of  the  penis  and  urethra  has  a  more  exclusively 
surgical  interest.  As  physiologists,  we  have  to  study  the  tes- 
ticles, organs  which  correspond  to  the  ovaries,  and  in  which 
the  male  generative  element  is  developed,  the  various  glan- 
dular structures  which  secrete  fluids  forming  a  part  of  the 
ejaculated  semen,  the  mechanism  of  erection,  by  which  pene- 
tration of  the  male  organ  into  the  vagina  is  rendered  possible, 
the  composition  of  the  seminal  fluid  and  the  mechanism  of 
its  ejaculation,  and  the  course  of  the  semen  in  the  generative 
passages  of  the  female,  until  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
and  fecundates  the  ovum.  As  regards  the  penis,  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  describe,  as  we  shall  under  the  head  of  coitus, 
the  mechanism  of  erection  and  of  the  ejaculation  of  semen. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  study  the  structure  of  the 
testicles  and  of  the  various  glandular  organs  connected  with 
the  urethra,  in  order  to  understand  the  development  of  the 
spermatozoids  and  the  composition  of  the  seminal  fluid. 
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The  Testides. 


The  testicles  are  two  symmetrical  organs,  situated,  dming 
a  certain  portion  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, bnt  finally  descending  into  the  scrotum.  Within  the 
scrotum,  which  is  a  pouch-like  process  of  integument,  are  the 
two  testicles,  with  their  coverings,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.  The 
skin  of  the  scrotum  encloses  both  testicles,  but  is  marked  by 
a  median  raphe.  Immediately  beneath  the  skin,  is  a  loose, 
reddish,  contractile  tissue,  called  the  dartos,  which  forms  two 
distinct  sacs,  one  enveloping  each  testicle,  the  inner  portion 
of  these  sacs  fusing  in  the  median  line,  to  form  the  septum. 
Within  these  two  sacs,  the  coverings  of  each  testicle  are  dis- 
tinct These  organs  are,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  scro- 
tum by  the  spermatic  cords,  the  left  usually  hanging  a  little 
lower  than  the  right.  The  coverings  for  each  testicle,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  just  mentioned,  are  the  intercolumnar  fascia, 
the  cremaster  muscle,  the  inf undibulif orm  fascia,  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  the  proper  fibrous  coat. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  shut  sac  of  serous  membrane, 
covering  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  and  r^ected  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  testicle  to  the  wall  of  the  scrotum, 
lining  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  testicle  on  either  side,  and 
also  extending  over  the  spermatic  cord.  This  tunic  is  really  a 
process  of  peritoneum,  which  has  become  shut  oflF  from  the 
general  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  spermatic  cord 
is  composed  of  the  vas  deferens,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  with  the  various  coverings  already  described,  whidi 
expand  and  surround  the  testicle. 

Beneath  the  tunica  vaginalis,  are  the  testictes,  with  their 
proper  fibrous  coat.  These  organs  are  ovoid,  and  flattened 
laterally  and  posteriorly.  "They  are  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  and  nearly  an  inch  from 
side  to  side.  The  weight  of  each  varies  from  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  left  is  often  a  little  the 
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larger  of  the  two."  *  The  proper  fibrous  coat  is  everywhere 
covered  by  the  dosely-adherent  tunica  vaginalis,  except  at 
the  posterior  border,  where  the  vessels  enter  and  the  duct 
passes  out.  At  the  outer  edge  of  this  border,  is  the  epididy- 
mis, formed  of  convoluted  tubes,  presenting  a  superior  en- 
largement, called  the  globus  major,  a  long  mass  running  the 
length  of  the  testicle,  called  the  body,  and  a  smaller  enlarge- 
ment inferiorly,  called  the  globus  minor.  This,  too,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Between  the  membrane  cov- 
ering the  testicle  and  epididymis  and  the  layer  lining  the 
scrotal  cavity,  is  a  small  quantity  of  serum,  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  serous  surfaces.  At  the  superior  portion  of  the 
testicle,  we  usually  find  one  or  more  small,  ovoid  bodies,  at- 
tached to  the  testicle  by  short,  constricted  processes,  which 
are  called  the  hydatids  of  Morgagni.  These  have  no  physio- 
logical importance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
foetal  structures. 

The  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  testicle  is  called  the  tunica 
albuginea.  It  is  white,  dense,  inelastic,  measures  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  simply  for  the  protection  of 
the  contained  structures.  Sections  of  the  testicle,  made  in 
various  directions,  show  an  incomplete  vertical  process  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  called  the  corpus  Highmorianum,  or  the  me- 
diastinum testis.  This  is  wedge-shaped,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
wide  at  its  superior  and  thickest  portion,  is  pierced  by  nu- 
merous openings,  and  lodges  blood-vessels  and  seminiferous 
tubes.  From  the  mediastinum,  numerous  delicate,  radiating 
processes  of  connective  tissue  pass  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tunica,  albuginea,  dividing  the  substance  of  the  testicle  into 
imperfect  lobules,  which  lodge  the  seminiferous  tubes. 
Luschka  estimates  the  numbet  of  these  lobules  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred."     Their  shape  is  pyrami- 

'  QuAiN,  ElemenU  of  Anatomy^  London,  1867,  toI.  ii.,  p.  967.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  of  description,  most  of  the  measurements  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  testicle  will  be  taken  from  the  above  work. 

*  Luschka,  AnaUmiede^  Memchm^  Tubingen,  1864,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  267. 
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dal,  the  larger  extremities  presenting  toward  the  surface,  and 
the  pointed  extremities  situated  at  the  mediastinum. 

Lining  the  tunica  albuginea  and  following  the  mediasti- 
num and  the  processes  which  penetrate  the  testicle,  is  a  tu- 
nic, composed  of  blood-vessels  and  delicate  connective  tissue, 
called  the  tunica  vasculosa. 

Lodged  in  the  cavities  formed  by  the  trabeculse  of  con- 
nective tissue,  are  the  seminiferous  tubes,  in  which  the  male 
elements  of  generation  are  developed.  These  tubes  exist  to 
the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  in  each  testi- 
cle, and  constitute  almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  lobules. 
The  larger  lobules  contain  five  or  six  tubes,  the  lobules  of 
medium  size,  three  or  four,  and  the  smallest  frequently  en- 
close but  a  single  tube.*  Each  tube  presents  a  convoluted 
mass,  which  can  frequently  be  disentangled  under  water, 
particularly  if  the  testicle  be  macerated  for  several  months 
in  water  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  entire  length  of  the 
tube,  when  thus  unravelled,  is  about  thirty  inches,  and  its 
diameter  is  from  j^  to  yJtt  ^^  *^  inch.  It  begins  by  from 
two  to  seven  short,  blind  extremities  and  sometimes  by  anas- 
tomosing loops.  The  csBcal  diverticula  are  found  usually  in 
the  external  half  of  the  tube,  and  their  length  is  from  -^  to 
•J-  of  an  inch.  The  anastomoses  are  sometimes  between  the 
tubes  of  different  lobules,  sometimes  between  tubes  in  the 
same  lobule,  and  sometimes  between  different  points  in  the 
same  tube.*  As  the  tubes  pass  toward  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  testicle,  they  unite  into  about  twenty  straight  canals, 
called  the  vasa  recta,  about  if^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  mediastinum  testis.  In  the 
mediastinum,  the  tubes  form  a  close  net-work,  called  the  rete 
testis;  and,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  border, 
they  pass  out  of  the  testicle,  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  open- 
ings,  and  are  here  called  the  vasa  efferentia. 

Having  passed  out  of  the  testicle,  the  vasa  efferentia  form 

*  SikPPET,  Traits  (Tanaiomie,  Paris,  1874,  tome  it.,  p.  601. 

•  Sappet,  loc.  eii.,  p.  606. 
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a  series  of  small,  conical  masses,  which  together  constitute 
the  globus  major,  or  head  of  the  epididymis.  Each  of  these 
tubes,  when  unravelled,  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  until  they  all  unite  into  a 
single,  convoluted  tube,  which  forms  the  body  and  the  glo- 
bus minor  of  the  epididymis.  This  single  tube  of  the  epi- 
didymis, when  unravelled,  is  about  twenty  feet  in  length. 


Fio.  80. 


Testicle  aod  epldidymlB  of  the  haman  subject  After  ArnokL— a,  testicle;  b,  lobules  of  the 
testicle;  c,  rasa  recta ;  d,  rete  testis ;  e,  vasa  efferentla;  /  cones  of  the  globus  major  of  the 
epididymis;  ff^  epididymis;  h,  vas  deferens;  i,  tss  aberrans;  nu,  branches  of  the  spermatic 
artery  to  the  testicle  and  epididymis ;  n^  ramification  of  the  artery  upon  the  testicle  and 
epididymis;  o,  deferential  artery;  p,  anastomods  of  the  deferential  with  the  spermatic 
artery.    (KOllikxb,  Handbvah  der  O&webeUhrt,  Leipzig,  1667,  S.  588.) 

The  walls  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  in  the  testicle  itself 
are  composed  of  connective  tissue,  a  basement-membrane, 
and  a  lining  of  granular,  nucleated  cells.  In  the  rete  testis, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  tubes  have  a  special  fibrous  coat 
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or  are  simple  channels  in  the  fibrous  structure.  They  are 
here  lined  with  pavement-epithelium.  In  the  vasa  efferen- 
tia  and  the  epididymis,  we  have  a  fibrous  membrane,  with 
longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  of  involuntary  muscular  tis- 
sue, and  a  lining  of  ciliated  epithelium,  described  by  Becker 
in  the  bull  and  the  horse,*  and  noted  by  Kolliker  in  the  human 
subject.'  The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  toward  the  vas  defe- 
rens. In  the  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  the  cilia  are 
absent.  The  tubular  structures  of  the  testicle,  the  epididy- 
mis, and  the  commencement  of  the  vas  deferens  are  shown 
in  Fig.  30. 

At  the  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  communicating 
with  the  canal,  there  is  usually  found  a  small  mass,  formed 
of  a  convoluted  tube  of  variable  length,  called  the  vas  aber- 
rant of  Haller.'  (i..  Fig.  30.)  This  is  sometimes  wanting, 
and  its  function,'which  cannot  be  very  important,  is  unknown. 

Va8  Deferens. — The  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  ex- 
tends from  the  epididymis  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  single  tube  which  forms 
the  body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  some- 
what tortuous  near  its  origin,  and  becomes  larger  at  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  just  before  it  is  joined  by  the  duct  of  the 
seminal  vesicle.  Near  its  point  of  junction  with  this  duct,  it 
again  becomes  narrower.    Its  entire  length  is  nearly  two  feet 

The  course  of  the  vas  deferens  is  in  the  spermatic  cord  to 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  through  the  inguinal  canal  to 
the  internal  ring,  where  it  leaves  the  blood-vessels,  passes  be- 
neath the  peritoneum  to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  then  along 
the  base  of  the  bladder  by  the  inner  side  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cle, finally  joining  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  the  com- 

1  Becker,  Ueber  Flimmer epithelium  und  Flimmerhewegung  im  ChschlechUc^ 
parole  der  SchAgethiere  und  des  Meiuehen. — Untersuchungen  zur  NaturUhre  det 
Meruchen  und  der  Thiere,  Frankftirt  a.  M.,  1867,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  11. 

'  Kolliker,  J^HSments  d^histologie  kumaifke^  Paris,  1868,  p.  676. 

^  Haller,  JSlemerUa  Phynclogim^  Bemse,  1766,  tomus  vii.,  p.  449. 
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mon  tube  forming  the  ejaculatory  duct,  which  opens  into  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  walls  of  the  vas  deferens  are  thick,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves,  and  provided  with  an  external 
fibrous,  a  middle  muscular,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat.  The 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  connected 
with  the  bladder  is  dilated  and  sacculated.  The  fibrous  coat 
is  composed  of  strong  connective  tissue.  The  muscular  coat 
presents  three  layers ;  an  external,  rather  thick  layer  of  lon- 
gitudinal fibres,  a  thin,  middle  layer  of  circular  fibres,  and  a 
thin,  internal  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  all  of  the  non-stri- 
ated variety.  By  the  action  of  these  fibres,  the  vessel  may 
be  made  to  undergo  energetic  peristaltic  movements,  and  this 
has  followed  galvanization  of  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
corresponding  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Budge  as  the  genito-spinal  centre.* 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vas  deferens  is  pale,  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  canal,  and 
presents  numerous  additional  rugse  in  the  sacculated  portion, 
these  rugae  enclosing  little,  irregular,  polygonal  spaces.  The 
membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  which  is  not 
ciliated.  In  the  sacculated  portion,  are  numerous  mucous 
glands. 

Attached  to  the  vas  deferens,  near  the  head  of  the  epi- 
didymis, is  a  little  mass  of  convoluted  and  sacculated  tubes, 
called  the  organ  of  Girald^s,*  or  the  corpus  innominatum. 
This  body  is  from  ^  to  J  of  an  inch  long  and  -^  of  an  inch 
broad.  Its  tubes  are  lined  with  cells  of  pavement-epithelium, 
which  are  often  filled  with  fatty  granules.  Generally,  the 
tubes  present  only  blind  extremities,  but  some  of  them,  oc- 
casionally communicate  with  the  tubes  of  the  epididymis. 
This  organ  has  no  physiological  importance.     It  is  regar(Jed 

'  BcDOE,  Lehrhuch  der  specidUn  PhynohgU  des  Mmsehen,  Leipzig,  1862,  S. 
787. 

*  Girald2es,  Recherches  anatomiguet  mr  le  corps  innominS. — Journal  de  la 
phytioloyir^  Paris,  1861,  tome  iy.,  p.  1,  et  teg. 
151 
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by  Girald^  as  a  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body,  analogous  to 
the  parovarium. 

VesieidcB  Serrdnales. — ^Attached  to  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der and  situated  externally  to  the  vasa  deferentia,  are  the 
two  vesiculae  seminales.  These  bodies  are  each  composed  of 
a  coiled  and  sacculated  tube,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length 
when  unravelled,  somewhat  convoluted,  in  the  natural  state, 
into  an  ovoid  mass  which  is  firmly  bound  to  the  vesical  wall. 
The  structure  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  the  sacculated  portion  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  They  have 
an  external  fibrous  coat,  a  middle  coat  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
a  mucous  lining.  Muscular  fibres  pass  over  these  vesicles 
from  the  bladder,  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  in  a  circular  di- 
rection, and  serve  as  compressors,  by  the  action  of  which 
their  contents  may  be  discharged.  The  mucous  coat  is  pale, 
finely-reticulated,  and  is  covered  with  cells  of  polygonal  epi- 
thelium, nucleated  and  containing  brownish  granules.  No 
mucous  glands  have  been  found  in  its  substance. 

The  vesiculfiB  seminales  undoubtedly  serve,  in  part  at 
least,  as  receptacles  for  the  seminal  fluid,  as  their  contents 
often  present  a  greater  or  less  number  of  spermatozoids. 
The  essay  of  John  Hunter  on  the  vesiculse  seminales,  first 
published  in  1786,  in  which  the  idea  was  advanced  that  they 
did  not  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  semen,  showed  that  they 
produced  an  independent  secretion  which  became  mixed  with 
the  product  of  the  testicles  in  ejaculation ;  but  this  opinion 
was  not  based  upon  microscopical  observations,  and  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  spermatozoids  was  not  noted.*  Al- 
though the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vesicles  seems  to  pro- 
duce an  independent  secretion,  the  presence  of  glands  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the  fluid  capable  of  fecun- 
dating the  ovum  is  produced  only  by  the  testicles,  that  the 

1  HiTKTER,  Off8ervatton$  an  the  Olanda  tUuated  hehoem  the  Rectum  <md  BUuU 
der^  called  Veticulm  Seminalee. — Obeervatiani  an  certain  FarU  of  the  Animal 
(Economy^  London,  1792,  p.  81,  el  teq. 
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spermatozoids  are  the  true  fecimdatiiig  elements  of  the  male, 
and  that  these  are  developed  in  the  testicles,  shows  that  the 
spermatozoids  found  in  the  semmal  vesicles  pass  into  their 
cavity  from  the  vasa  def erentia. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
vasa  deferentia  with  the  ducts  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  on 
either  side,  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra. Except  that  their  coats  are  much  thinner,  they  have 
essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  vasa  deferentia. 

Prostate. — Surrounding  the  commencement  of  the  ure- 
thra, including  what  is  known  as  its  prostatic  portion,  is  the 
prostate  gland  or  body.  This  organ,  except  as  it  secretes  a 
fluid  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen,  has  chiefly 
a  surgical  interest,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  mi- 
nutely its  form  and  relations.  It  is  enveloped  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dense,  fibrous  coat,  contains  numerous  glandular  struct- 
ures opening  into  the  urethra,  and  presents  a  great  number 
of  non-striated,  with  a  few  striated  muscular  fibres,  some  just 
beneath  the  fibrous  coat  and  others  penetrating  its  substance 
and  surrounding  the  glands.* 

The  glands  of  the  prostate  are  most  distinct  at  that  por- 
tion which  lies  behind  the  urethra.  In  the  posterior  portion 
of  this  canal,  are  found  about  twenty  openings,  which  lead  to 
tubes  ramifying  in  the  glandular  substance.  These  tubes 
are  formed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  branching  as  it 
penetrates  the  gland.  They  present  hemispherical  diverticula 
in  their  course,  and  terminate  in  dilated  extremities,  which 
are  looped  and  coiled.  In  the  deeper  portions  of  the  tubes, 
the  epithelium  is  columnar  or  cubical,  becoming  tesselated 
near  their  openings,  and  sometimes  laminated. 

The  prostatic  fluid,  according  to  Kobin,  is  secreted  only 
at  the  moment  of  ejaculation.'    Its  characters  will  be  consid- 

1  Eleih,  in  Strickxr,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Ektoloffyy  Thf 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol  il,  p.  297. 
*  Robin,  Lef<m»  mr  let  humeurs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  868. 
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ered  under  the  head  of  the  seminal  fluid ;  but  we  may  here 
note  that  it  has  been  thought  by  Kraus,  that  the  prostatic 
fluid  has  the  important  function  of  maintaining  the  vitality 
of  the  spermatozoids.  "  The  spermatozoa,  in  the  absence  of 
the  prostatic  fluid,  cannot  live  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  of  mammalia ;  but  with  its  aid  they  may  live  for 
a  long  time  in  the  uterine  mucus,  often  more  than  thirty-six 
hours."* 

Glands  of  the  Urethra, — ^Anterior  to  the  prostate,  open- 
ing into  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  are  two  small  ^ 
racemose  glands,  caUed  the  glands  of  M6ry  or  of  Cowper. 
These  have  each  a  single  excretory  duct,  are  lined  through- 
out with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  secrete  a  viscid,  mucus- 
like fluid,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen.  Some- 
times there  exists  only  a  single  gland,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  both  are  absent.  Their  function  is  probably  not  very 
important. 

The  glands  of  Littre,  found  throughout  the  entire  urethra, 
and  most  abundant  on  its  anterior  surface,  are  simple  race- 
mose glands,  extending  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  into 
the  muscular  structure,  presenting  here  four  or  five  acini. 
As  these  acini  are  thus  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  we 
can  readily  understand  how  their  secretion  may  be  pressed 
out  during  erection  of  the  penis.  They  are  lined  throughout 
with  columnar  or  conoidal  epithelium,  and  secrete  a  clear  and 
somewhat  viscid  mucus,  which  is  mixed  with  the  ejaculated 
semen. 

Male  Elements  of  Generation. 

The  ejaculated  seminal  fluid  contains  the  male  elements 
of  generation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  complex 
fluid  known  as  the  semen  is  composed  of  anatomical  elements 

*  Kraus,  Preliminaty  Commumcation  concerning  the  Function  of  the  PiXf^- 
UUe  Oland,^Medkal  T^mea  and  Gazette,  London,  1871,  vol.  i.,  p.  170.  A  seo- 
ond  and  a  more  elaborate  communication  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Medical 
Timee  and  Gazette  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  pathology  of  the  prostate. 
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developed  in  the  testicle  itself,  mixed  with  the  secretion  of 
the  vasa  def  erentia,  of  the  vesiculse  seminales,  of  the  glands 
of  the  prostate,  and  of  the  glands  of  the  nretihra.  As  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  f  ecundar 
tion  of  the  ovum,  the  spermatozoids  are  the  essential  male 
elements,  and  these  are  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle, by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  the  development  of 
other  true  anatomical  elements,  and  not  by  the  mechanism 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  secreting  glands.  The^  testicles 
cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  glandular  organs.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  ovaries,  and  are  the  only  organs  in  which 
spermatozoids  can  be  developed,  as  the  ovaries  are  the  only 
organs  in  which  the  ovum  can  be  formed.  If  the  testicles 
be  absent,  the  power  of  fecundation  is  lost,  none  of  the  fluids 
secreted  by  the  accessory  organs  of  generation  being  able  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  true  fecundating  elements. 

In  the  healthy  male,  at  the  climax  of  a  normal  venereal 
orgasm,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  seminal  fluid  is 
ejaculated  with  considerable  force  from  the  urethra,  by  an 
involuntary  muscular  spasm.  This  fluid  is  slightly  mucilagi- 
nous, grayish  or  whitish,  streaked  with  lines  more  or  less 
opaque,  and  evidently  contains  various  kinds  of  mucus.  It 
has  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor,  sui  generis^  which  is  observed 
only  in  the  ejaculated  fluid  and  not  in  any  of  its  constituents 
examined  separately.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and 
does  not  mix  with  it  or  dissolve.  After  ejaculation,  it  be- 
comes jelly-like  and  dries  into  a  peculiar,  hard  mass,  which 
may  be  softened  by  the  application  of  appropriate  liquids. 
The  liquid  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  does  not  contain  al- 
bumen. Its  reaction  is  faintly  alkaline.  It  contains,  in  the 
human  subject,  from  100  to  120  parts  of  solid  matter  per 
1000.* 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  semen  has  not  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated  and  does  not  present  the  same  physi- 
ological interest  as  its  anatomical  characters.    Aside  from 

1  Robin,  Lef(mB  wr  let  hwneun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  866. 
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the  anatomical  elements  derived  from  the  testicles  and  the 
genital  passages,  it  presents  an  organic  principle  (spermatine) 
which  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  characters  as  ordinary 
mucosine.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phates, particularly  the  phosphate  of  magnesia.  During  des- 
iccation, the  characteristic  crystals  of  this  salt  usually  make 
their  appearance ;  and,  in  the  decomposed  fluid,  we  frequent* 
ly  find  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphates. 

The  composite  character  of  the  seminal  fluid  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  examine  briefly  the  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent mucous  secretions  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

In  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vasa  def  erentia,  the  mucous 
glands  secrete  a  fluid  which  is  the  first  added  to  the  sperma- 
tozoids  as  they  come  from  the  testicles.  This  fluid  is  brown- 
ish or  grayish,  and  contains  epithelium,  and  small,  rounded 
granulations,  which  are  dark  and  strongly  refractive.  The 
liquid  itself  is  very  slightly  viscid. 

In  the  vesiculse  seminales,  there  is  a  more  abundant  secre- 
tion of  a  grayish  fluid,  with  epithelium,  little  colorless  con- 
cretions of  nitrogenized  matter,  called  by  Robin,  sympexions,* 
and  a  few  leucocytes. 

The  glandular  structures  of  the  prostate  produce  a  creamy 
secretion,  containing  numerous  flne  granulations.  It  is  chiefly 
to  the  admixture  of  this  fluid  that  the  semen  owes  its  whitish 
appearance.  Finally,  as  the  semen  is  ejaculated,  it  receives 
the  exceedingly  viscid  secretion  of  the  glands  of  Cowper,  a 
certain  amount  of  stringy  mucus  from  the  follicles  of  the 
urethra,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  urethral  epithelimn. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  seminal  fluid  contains  no 
important  elements  except  the  spermatozoids,  the  various  se- 
cretions we  have  mentioned  serving  simply  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  introduction  of  these  bodies  into  the  generative  passages 
of  the  female.  We  shall  therefore  consider  only  the  struct- 
ure of  the  spermatozoids,  their  movements,  and  the  process 
of  their  development. 

*  LiTTRl^  XT  RoBUf,  DicUofmaire  de  mSdeeine^  Paris,  18^8,  Article,  Stfmpeadon, 
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Spermatozoids. — ^In  August,  1677,  a  German  student, 
named  Von  Hammen,^  discovered  the  spermatozoids  in  the 
human  semen,  and  exhibited  them  to  Leeuwenhoek,  who 
studied  them  as  closely  as  was  possible  with  the  instruments 
at  his  command.  For  a  long  time,  they  were  regarded  as  liv- 
ing animalcules ;  though  now  they  are  considered  simply  as 
peculiar  anatomical  elements,  endowed  with  movements,  like 
ciliated  epithelium.  These  elements  are  developed  within 
the  seminiferous  tubes,  by  a  process  which  has  been  most 
elaborately  and  accurately  described  by  Kolliker.  They  dif- 
fer, not  so  much  in  their  mode  of  development  as  in  their 
form,  in  different  animals.  We  shall  describe,  however,  only 
the  spermatozoids  of  the  human  subject,  and  we  find  that 
the  history  of  their  development,  as  given  by  Kolliker,  has 
not  been  essentially  modified  by  more  recent  researches. 

If  we  examine  a  specimen  of  the  fluid  taken  from  the 
vesiculse  seminales  of  an  adult  who  has  died  suddenly,  or  the 
ejaculated  semen,  we  find  that  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
various  accidental  or  unimportant  anatomical  elements  which 
we  have  mentioned,  innumerable  bodies,  resembling  animal- 
cules, which  present  a  flattened,  conoidal  head  and  a  long,  ta- 
pering, filamentous  tail.  The  caudate  appendage  is  in  active 
motion,  and  the  spermatozoids  move  about  the  field  of  view 
with  considerable  rapidity  and  force,  pushing  aside  little  cor- 

'  Lebuwxnhoek,  FpisiolcBy  Lugd.  Batav.,  lTf9,  tomnB  I,  p.  59. 

The  discoyerj  of  the  spermatozoids  marks  an  era  m  the  history  of  genera- 
tion, as  it  was  the  first  poeitiye  fact  in  opposition  to  the  commonlj-receiyed 
opinion  that  fecundation  was  accomplished  by  the  aura  seminali*^  or  vapor  ex- 
haled from  the  seminal  fluid.  It  is  curious,  howerer,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
state  positively  the  correct  name  of  the  discoverer.  Leeuwenhoek,  from  whose 
ori^nal  work  the  above  reference  has  been  taken,  calls  the  name  Hammius, 
which  is  evidently  a  German  name  rendered  into  Latin.  Hilne  Edwards  colls 
the  name  Ham.  {Lefotu  mr  la  physioloffie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  viiL,  p.  889.)  Lon- 
get  spells  the  name  Hamm.  (TraiU  de  phytiohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p. 
781.)  Sprengel  {HisUnre  de  la  mSdecine,  traduite  par  Jourdan,  Paris,  1816,  tome 
iv.,  p.  809)  speaks  of  the  discoverer  as  a  young  physician  of  Dantzick,  Louis  de 
Hammen  (probably  Von  Hammen).  The  name  is  known  in  the  history  of 
physiology  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  letters  of  Leeuwenhoek. 
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puficles  or  granules  with  whicli  they  come  in  contact.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  spenna- 
tozoids,  which  are  not  thought  to  be  capable  of  fecundating 
the  ovum  after  their  movements  have  ceased.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  particularly  in  the  generative  passages  of  the 
female,  the  movements  continue  for  days ;  and  this  fact  is 
important,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  limits  of  the  time  of  fecundation. 

Microscopical  examination  does  not  reveal  any  very  dis- 
tinct structure  in  the  substance  of  the  spermatozoids.    The 

head  is  about  j^^  of 
an  inch  long,  ^Vrr  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  T^finr 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  tail  is  about  j^  of 
an  inch  in  length.  La 
Valette  St  George  has 
found,  in  man  and  many 
of  the  inferior  animals, 
the  "intermediate  s^- 
ment "  described  first 
by  Schweigger-Seidel,* 
though  he  does  not  agree 
with  Schweigger-Seidel 
that  this  portion  is  mo- 
tionless.* The  length  of 
the  intermediate  seg- 
ment is  about  ttjW  of  an  inch.  It  is  usually  described  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tail ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
this  and  other  portions  is  that  it  is  a  little  thicker. 

According  to  KoUiker,  water  speedily  arrests  the  move- 
ments of  the  spermatozoids,  which  may  be  restored  by  the  ad- 

'  Schweiooer-Seidkl,  Ueber  die  SamenkSrperchen  tmd  xhre  Enbtiddwig. — 
Archivfur  mikroakopische  Anatomie^  Bonn,  1865,  Bd.  i.,  S.  819. 

«  La  Valktte  St.  Gioroe,  in  Stricter,  Manual  of  Human  and  ComparaHve 
Ei»tology,  The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol  II,  p.  151. 


Human  sp^rmatoxntds.  Mairnlfl<*d  800  diameters. 
(LuBOHKA.  AnntomU  des  MentcAen^  Tabin- 
gen,  1S64,  Bd.  «.,  8.  272.) 
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dition  of  dense  saline  and  other  solutions.  All  of  the  alka- 
line animal  fluids  of  moderate  viscidity  favor  the  movements, 
while  the  action  of  acid  or  of  very  dilute  solutions  is  unfa- 
vorable. The  movements  are  suspended  by  extreme  cold,  but 
return  when  the  ordinary  temperature  is  restored.* 

Before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  seminiferous  tubes  are 
much  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  and  contain  small,  trans- 
parent cells,  which,  in  their  form  and  arrangement,  resemble 
epithelium.  As  puberty  approaches,  however,  the  tubes  be- 
come larger,  and  the  cell-contents  increase  in  size.  At  this 
time,  there  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  cells ;  an  epithelium, 
in  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  cells,  lining  the  tubes,  and 
rounded  cells,  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  some  of  the 
cells  appearing  to  be  in  process  of  segmentation.  Many  of 
the  cells  lining  the  tube,  according  to  La  Valette  St.  George, 
present  a  rounded  portion,  with  a  large,  dear  nucleus,  applied 
to  the  tube-wall,  each  with  a  caudate  prolongation  projecting 
into  the  tube."  Sometimes  the  projections  from  the  different 
cells  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  net- 
work, which  is  possibly  the  appearance  of  segmentation,  de- 
scribed by  Kolliker. 

In  the  central  portions  of  the  tdbes  of  the  adult,  are 
rounded  vesicles,  from  yj^  to  -ji^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
each  containing  from  two  to  twenty  transparent  nuclei 
measuring  from  -^^  to  ^^  of  ^^  i^ch.  In  these,  which 
are  called  the  seminal  cells.  La  Valette  St.  Q-eorge  has  dis- 
covered amoeboid  movements.*  The  large  vesicles  with  mul- 
tiple nuclei  are  the  seat  of  development  of  the  spermato- 
zoids.  The  nuclei  of  the  vesicles  appear  to  be  transformed 
into  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoids,  and  the  filamentous  ap- 
pendages, which  are  seen  in  the  vesicles  in  various  stages  of 
formation,  are  developed  gradually.     It  often  occurs  that, 

1  E5LLIOR,  jSUmenit  d'hutologie  htmiaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  683. 
'  La  Valittk  St.  Gborgb,  in  Strioker,  Manual  of  Human  and  ComparaHve 
Mstcloffy,  The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1872,  vol  ii.,  p.  138. 
»  Op,  «/.,  p.  141. 
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when  from  ten  to  twenty  spermatozoids  are  developed  in  a 
single  vesicle,  the  heads  and  tails  are  arranged  regolarly, 
side  by  side ;  but  when  but  two  or  three  are  observed,  their 
arrangement  is  irregular.  The  vesicular  envelopes  finally 
disappear  and  the  spermatozoids  are  liberated;  but  this 
only  occurs  in  the  rete  testis  and  in  the  epididymis.  In  the 
epididymis  and  the  vasa  def erentia,  the  spermatozoids  are 

FiQ.  82. 


Development  of  the  spermatosolds  in  the  mbbit— ^  a,  spermatoxoids;  b,  spemmtic  ceD  con- 
taining foartef>n  nuclei,  two  of  which  contain  each  a  head  of  a  spermatozold  developed ;  c, 
spermatic  cell  containing  two  secondary  cells,  each  one  provided  with  a  nucleus  from  which 
two  spermatozoids  are  to  be  developed:  <f,  •permauo  cell  with  one  nucleus;  s,  >per' 
matic  cell  containing  a  secondary  cell  with  a  nucleus;  h.  bundle  of  spermatodolds^  (Li£- 
OBOis,  7\raUi  dephytMogit,  FSria,  18<»,  p.  200.) 


motionless,  though  they  are  not  enclosed  in  vesicles,  appar- 
ently from  the  density  of  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
embedded ;  for  movements  are  sometimes  presented  when 
the  contents  of  the  vasa  def  erentia  are  examined  with  the 
addition  of  water  or  saline  solutions.     Once  in  the  vesiculse 
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seminaleB,  or  after  ejaculation,  the  spennatozoids  are  invari- 
ably in  active  motion.* 

The  semen  thus  developed  and  mixed  with  the  various 
secretions  before  mentioned  is  found  during  adult  life  and 
even  at  an  advanced  age;  and,  under  physiological  condi- 
tions, it  contains  innumerable  spermatozoids  in  active  move- 
ment. But  if  sexual  intercourse  be  frequently  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  the  ejaculated  fluid  becomes  more  and  more 
transparent,  homogeneous,  and  scanty,  and  may  consist  of  a 
small  amount  of  secretion  from  the  vesiculse  seminales  and 
the  glands  opening  into  the  urethra,  without  spermatozoids, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  fecundating  properties. 

In  old  men,  the  seminal  vesicles  may  not  contain  sperma- 
tozoids ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  even  in  very  advanced 
life.  Instances  are  oonstantiy  occurring  of  men  who  have 
children  in  their  old  age,  in  which  the  paternity  of  the 
offspring  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Duplay,  in  1852,  examined 
the  semen  of  a  number  of  old  men,  and  found,  in  about  half 
the  nmnber,  spermatozoids,  normal  in  appearance  and  quan- 
tity, though,  in  some,  the  vesiculsa  seminales  contained  either 
none  or  very  few.  Some  of  the  individuals  in  whom  the 
spermatozoids  were  normal  were  between  seventy-three  and 
eighty-two  years  of  age.*  More  recently,  M.  A.  Dieu  has 
investigated  the  same  question.  In  his  conclusions,  adding 
to  his  own  observations  the  fifty-one  cases  noted  by  Duplay, 
he  gives  the  following  results,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
old  men : 

^  E5LLIKXB,  jiUmerUa  cThistoloffie  humainey  Paris,  1868,  p.  678,  et  aeq, 
'  DuPLAT,  Reeherehea  tur  U  sperme  dea  vieillarda, — Archives  ffSnSrales  de  mS- 
decine,  Paris,  1862,  4*  s^rie,  tome  xxx.,  p.  897. 

Duplay  seems  to  haye  been  the  first,  except  Wagner,  to  hare  demonstrated 
microscopically  the  presence  of  spermatozoids  in  the  vesiculsB  seminales  of  old 
mai,  but  others  had  found  a  liquid  like  the  semen  in  the  vesicles  and  testicles. 
Duplay  cites  a  case  of  this  kind  reported  by  Timmius,  in  an  old  man  of  ninety, 
four.  Wagner  (Element  of  Fhynoloffy^  London,  1841,  p.  7)  makes  the  follow- 
ing  statement :  "  I  have  constantly  found  seminal  animalcules  in  the  fluid  of  the 
testis  of  yery  aged  men ;  it  is  only  among  weakly  and  decrepid  individuals  that 
the  procreative  faculty  is  really  lost** 
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"26  sexagenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting 
spermatozoids,  of  68*5  per  100. 

"  76  septuagenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting 
spermatozoids,  of  59*5  per  100. 

"  51  octogenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting  sper- 
matozoids, of  48  per  100. 

"  4,  having  passed  the  age  of  90  years,  gave  entirely  nega- 
tive results." 

The  oldest  man,  in  the  cases  reported  by  Duplay,  was 
eighty-two,  and,  in  those  noted  by  Dieu,  eighty-six  years, 
which  latter  Dieu  fixes  as  the  limit,  not  having  observed  sper- 
matozoids after  that  age.  '  The  observations  were  made  by 
examining  the  contents  of  the  generative  passages  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  Some  of  the  subjects  died  of  acute, 
and  others,  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  the  mode  of  death  did 
not  present  any  differences  in  the  cases  classed  with  reference 
to  the  presence  of  spermatozoids.  As  a  result  of  his  own  and 
other  investigations,  Dieu  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
power  of  fecundation  in  the  male  often  persists  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  power  of  copulation  has  been  lost  sim- 
ply from  incapacity  for  erection  of  the  penis.' 

*  Disn,  Recherche^  9ur  le  tperme  des  vieiUards. — Journal  de  Vanatomie  etdela 
phytioloffie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  Iv.,  p.  449,  et  teq. 
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FECUNDATION. 

Coitus — ^Action  of  the  male — ^Erection — ^Ejaculation  of  semen — ^Action  of  the  fe- 
male— ^Erection  of  the  female  organs — Action  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri 
during  sexual  excitement — ^Entrance  of  spermatozoids  into  the  uterus — 
Course  of  the  spermatozoids  through  the  female  generative  passages — ^Du- 
ration of  vitality  of  spermatozoids  and  ova— Mechanism  of  fecundation- 
Determination  of  the  sex  of  offspring — Hereditary  transmission — Superfe- 
cnndation — ^Influence  of  the  maternal  mind  on  offspring — Union  of  the 
male  with  the  female  element  of  generation — ^Passage  of  the  spermatozoids 
through  the  vitelline  membrane. 

As  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  coitus  is  rendered  possi- 
ble by  erection  of  the  penis.  This  may  occur  before  puberty, 
but,  at  this  time,  intercourse  cannot  be  fruitful.  As  we  have 
seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  coitus  may  be  impossible  in  old 
age,  from  absence  of  the  power  of  erection ;  but  spermato- 
zoids may  still  exist  in  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  fecunda- 
tion might  occur,  if  the  seminal  fluid  could  be  discharged  in- 
to the  generative  passages  of  the  female.  Coitus  may  take 
place  in  the  female  before  the  age  of  puberty  or  after  the 
final  cessation  of  the  menses,  but  intercourse  cannot  then 
be  fruitful.  There  are  sufficiently  numerous  examples  of 
conception  following  what  would  be  called  imperfect  inter- 
course, as  in  cases  of  unruptured  hymen,  deformities  of 
the  male  organs,  etc.,  to  show  that  actual  penetration  of 
the  male  organ  is  not  essential,  and  that  fecundation  may 
occur,  provided  the  seminal  fluid  find  its  way  into  even  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina.  Conception  has  also  followed  in- 
tercourse, when  the  female  has  been  insensible  or  entirely 
passive ;  but  we  shall  only  consider  the  physiology  of  com- 
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plete  and  normal  intercourse,  when  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  sexual  act. 

Action  of  the  Male. — The  act  of  sexual  intercourse  is  pre- 
ceded^ in  the  male,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  excite- 
ment, the  most  important  manifestation  of  which  is  erection 
and  rigidity  of  the  penis.  This  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
nervous  system.  It  may  be  due  to  distention  of  the  vesiculae 
seminales,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  tubes  of  the  testicle  and  epi- 
didymis after  prolonged  continence,  to  the  imagination,  or 
to  the  presence  or  thought  of  a  female  exciting  desire.  The 
excitement  may,  also,  be  arrested  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  dis- 
gust, modesty,  or  fear;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
exdtement  is  so  intense  that  the  male  organ  becomes  flaccid 
without  ejaculation.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  frequently 
occasions  such  an  amount  of  mortification  and  apprehension 
for  the  future,  that,  from  the  mere  dread  of  a  similar  acci- 
dent, there  is  frequently  an  incapacity  for  intercourse  when, 
in  all  other  respects,  the  conditions  are  absolutely  normal. 
Physicians  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  this,  especially 
in  the  newly-married,  who  are  often  afflicted  with  the  fear  of 
permanent  sexual  incapacity,  and  seek  professional  advice. 
This  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
sexual  organs,  in  the  absence  of  diseased  conditions. 

Unlike  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  the  human  subject 
presents  no  distinct  periodicity  in  the  development  of  the 
spermatozoids ;  but,  in  reiterated  connection,  an  excitement 
and  orgasm  may  occur  when  the  ejaculated  fluid  has  no  fe- 
cundating properties.  Such  frequently-repeated  sexual  acts 
are  abnormal;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of 
view,  prolonged  continence  is  equally  unnatural  and  may 
react  unfavorably  on  the  nervous  system.  Nb  absolute  or 
even  approximative  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
frequency  with  which  intercourse  may  take  place  within 
physiological  limits.  We  may  assume  that  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  first,  when  intercourse  is  confined  within  the 
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limits  of  legitimacy,  after  the  tmnsual  excitement  of  novelty 
has  passed ;  second,  when  both  the  male  and  female  are  in 
perfect  health,  and  no  undne  degree  of  lassitude  follows  co- 
itus, after  a  proper  period  of  repose ;  third,  when  there  is  no 
marked  diminution  of  sexual  desire,  except  that  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  age ;  fourth,  when  pregnancy  occurs  at 
proper  intervals,  progresses  normally,  and  is  followed  by  the 
normal  period  of  lactation ;  fifth,  when  menstruation  is  regu- 
lar, and  when  there  is  a  period,  usually  after  the  cessation  of 
the  flow,  during  which  there  is  unusual  sexual  excitement, 
responded  to  by  the  male,  and  disappearing  after  the  sexual 
desires  have  been  satisfied.  It  may  be  somewhat  rare  to  fijid 
these  conditions  fulfilled  in  all  respects,  as  so  few  men  and 
women  in  civilized  life  are  absolutely  normal  during  adult 
age,  and  as  the  sources  of  unnatural  sexual  excitement  are  so 
numerous ;  but  they  approximatively  represent  the  physio- 
logical performance  of  the  generative  functions  in  both  sexes. 
It  is  true  that  the  female  can  frequently  endure  sexual  ex- 
cesses better  than  the  male,  because  she  is  more  passive  and 
may  often  not  participate  in  the  venereal  excitement ;  but  if 
we  assume  that  intercourse  is  physiologically  confined  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  social  laws,  the  same  rules  as  regards  fre- 
quency of  the  sexual  act  should  apply  to  both.  It  is  certain 
that  intercourse  is  not  normal  in  the  female  during  men- 
struation or  during  the  greater  part  of  utero-gestation ;  and, 
at  these  times,  it  is  physiological  that  the  nude  should  be 
continent.  Taking  our  view  chiefly  from  what  appear  to 
be  the  sexual  requirements  of  the  female,  intercourse  most 
properly  takes  place  at  the  time  following  the  menstrual 
flow  when  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  this  should  not  be  immediately  repeated,  though 
it  may  be  physiological  after  a  few  days.  As  sexual  excite- 
ment is  gratified  and  diminishes,  intercourse,  as  far  as  the 
desires  of  the  female  are  concerned,  is  suspended,  and  it  does 
not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  during  pregnancy.  This 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  normal  progress  of  the  genera- 
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tive  functions,  as  we  have  traced  it  in  the  female.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy,  and  one  that  is 
with  diflSculty  brought  to  the  requirements  of  rigid  scientific 
inquiry ;  still  it  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  full  account  of 
the  physiology  of  generation,  and  is  a  question  often  pre- 
sented to  the  practical  physician. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  considered  fully  the  mechan- 
ism of  erection,  but  little  remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
after  our  discussion,  in  another  volume,  of  the  general  struct- 
ure of  erectile  tissues.*  The  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  of 
the  penis  are  usually  taken  as  the  type  of  erectile  organs.  In 
these  parts,  the  arteries  are  large,  contorted,  provided  with 
unusually  thick  muscular  coats,  and  connected  with  the 
veins  by  vessels  considerably  larger  than  the  true  capillaries. 
They  are  supported  by  a  strong  fibrous  net-work  of  trabeo- 
ulfiB  which  contains  non-striated  muscular  fibres;  so  that, 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  completely  filled,  the  organ  be- 
comes enlarged  and  hardened,  and  can  penetrate  the  vagina. 
The  researches  of  Eckhard  on  the  nerves  of  erection  show 
conclusively  that  the  vessels  of  erectile  tissues  are  distended 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  arterioles  of  supply,  and  that  there 
is  not  simply  a  stasis  of  blood  produced  by  constriction  of  the 
veins,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  during  the  period  of 
most  intense  venereal  excitement.  In  experiments  upon  dogs, 
Eckhard  discovered  a  nerve  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus, 
stimulation  of  which  produced  an  increase  in  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  penis,  attended  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
erection.  This  nerve  arises  by  two  roots- at  the  sacral  plexus^ 
from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  nerves.  In  the  experi- 
ments referred  to,  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  penis  before  and  during  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve,  Eckhard  found  a  great  increase  during 
erection.'     It  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  arterial 

*  See  vol  I,  Circulation,  p.  887. 

*  Eckhard,  ExpeHmenidlphytiologie  de$  NervenMyttems^  Giessen,  1866,  S.  287. 
Robin  {Observations  sur  la  oomiihUum  du  Hssfie  trectUey  lues  d  la  SocUU  de 
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diktation,  when  the  penis  attains  its  maximum  of  rigidity, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
blood,  by  compression  of  the  veins,  and  that  the  rigidity  is 
increased  by  contraction  of  the  trabecular  muscular  fibres  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa. 

During  erection,  the  penis  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive, 
especially  at  the  glans ;  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the 
vagina,  pressure  by  the  constrictor  muscle,  and  friction  in- 
crease this  sensibility,  until  the  venereal  orgatoi  occurs.  At 
this  time,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  indefinable  sensation,  al- 
most immediately  followed  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
vesiculse  seminales  and  the  ejaculatory  muscles,  and,  at  the 
climax  of  the  orgasm,  the  semen  is  discharged  from  the  ure- 
thra with  considerable  force.  This  is  followed  by  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  a  general  sense  of  fatigue  of  the  generative  or- 
gans, flaccidity  of  the  penis,  and  it  is  some  time  before  the 
venereal  appetite  can  be  again  excited.  Although  this  is  the 
physiological  mechanism  of  a  seminal  discharge,  friction  of 
the  parts  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  orgasm  during  sleep,  which  ib  liable  to  take  place 
in  healthy  men  after  prolonged  continence. 

After  the  seminal  fluid  has  been  ejaculated  during  inter- 
course, the  generative  act,  as  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  is 
accomplished.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  action  of 
the  female,  and  the  process  by  which  the  spermatozoids  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  ovum. 

Action  of  the  Female. — If  we  can  credit  the  staten^ents 
made  to  physicians  in  their  professional  intercourse — and 
we  have  no  other  reliable  source  of  information — there  are 
some  females,  in  whom  the  generative  function  is  performed, 
even  to  the  extent  of  bearing  children,  who  have  no  actual 
knowledge  of  a  true  venereal  orgasm ;  but  there  are  others 

Biologie^  dans  aa  aSance  du  27  aout,  1864,  p.  16)  was  the  first  to  distinctly  ascribe 
erection  to  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  supply,  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  without  obstruction  of  the  Teins. 
152 
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who  experience  an  orgasm  fully  as  intense  as  that  which 
accompanies  ejaculation  in  the  male.  There  is,  therefore, 
the  important  difference  in  the  sexes,  that  preliminary  ex- 
citement and  an  orgasm  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  generative  act  in  the  male,  but  are  not  essential  in  the 
female.  Still,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  vene- 
real excitement  in  the  female  facilitates  conception,  other 
conditions  being  favorable. 

The  first  intercourse  in  the  female  is  usually  more  or  less 
painful,  on  account  of  rupture  of  the  hymen,  and  the  external 
organs  are  unduly  sensitive  until  the  parts  are  healed.  After 
this,  if  there  be  a  preliminary  excitement,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  erection  of  the  clitoris,  which  corresponds  to  the 
penis,  and  of  the  erectile  bulbs  situated  at  the  vaginal  ori- 
fice. There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  secretions  about  these 
parts,  and  even  an  ejaculation  from  two  glands  opening  near 
the  labia  minora,  called  the  glands  of  Bartholinus,  which 
correspond  to  the  glands  of  Cowper  in  the  male.  How  far 
the  internal  erectile  parts  participate  at  this  time,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  By  the  friction  against  the  clitoris, 
which,  at  its  maximum  of  erection,  is  directed  toward  the 
axis  of  the  vagina,  against  the  vaginal  walls,  and  probably, 
also,  by  the  contact  of  the  glans  penis  with  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  the  excitement  of  the  female  increases,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  vagina  become  turgid,  the  secretion  of  mucus 
by  the  external  organs  becomes  abimdant,  and  this  finally 
culminates  in  an  orgasm,  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the 
male,  with  a  farther  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  glands 
at  the  vaginal  orifice.  As  we  have  stated  in  our  history  of 
the  discharge  of  the  ovum  from  the  Graafian  follicle,  this 
congestion  and  excitement  may  hasten  the  rupture  of  a  ripe 
follicle  in  the  human  female,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals;  but  follicles  certainly  rupture  inde- 
pendently of  coitus.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  lassitude 
in  the  female  following  sexual  intercourse,  but  this  is  usually 
not  so  marked  or  so  prolonged  as  in  the  male. 
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The  most  important  physiological  point  in  this  connec- 
tion is  with  regard  .to  the  probable  action  of  the  internal  or- 
gans of  the  female  during  sexual  excitement.  We  have  al- 
ready studied  what  has  been  described  by  Kouget  as  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  Whether  this  be  or 
be  not  a  true  erectile  tissue,  seems  to  be  rather  a  question  of 
definition.  The  blood-vessels  certainly  have  an  erectile  ar- 
rangement; still,  they  are  not  enclosed  by  those  distinct, 
fibrous  trabeculse  which  are  observed  in  the  penis.  In  the 
body  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  ovaries,  the  idea  of  erection 
during  sexual  excitement  rests  simply  upon  anatomical  de- 
scriptions and  artificial  distention  of  the  vessels  after  death, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  investigated  during  life ;  but  it  is 
different  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  as  we  shall  see  farther 
on  ;  and,  upon  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  a  very  remarkable 
paper,  by  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Beck,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  which 
has  hardly  received,  in  this  country,  the  attention  it  deserves.' 
Dr.  Beck's  observations  relate  to  the  question,  "  IIow  do  the 
spermatozoa  enter  the  uterus? "  and,  when  we  consider  that  it 
has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  spermatozoids  find 
their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries,  we  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  any  reliable  observations  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  internal  organs  during  coitus. 

August  11, 1872,  Dr.  Beck  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  of  nervous  temperament,  blonde,  married 
eight  years,  with  one  child,  a  son,  living  and  seven  years 
old.  She  had  an  abortion  six  years  before,  and  has  suffered 
from  symptoms  indicating  uterine  disease  ever  since.  She 
commenced  to  menstruate  at  fourteen.  Examination  with 
the  finger  showed  that  the  os  uteri  was  just  inside  the  vulva, 
and  Mclntosli's  stem-pessary  was  introduced.  The  rest  of 
the  history,  as  the  observation  is  so  remarkable,  we  quota 
in  full : 

"  Calling  at  the  residence  of  the  patient  next  day,  for  the 

*  BscK,  How  do  the  Spermatozoa  enter  the  Uterus  ? — Saint  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  1872,  New  Series,  voL  ix.,  p.  449,  et  §eq. 
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purpose  of  adjusting  the  utei'ine  supporter,  I  made  an  exami- 
nation by  the  touch,  and  upon  introducing  my  finger  between 
the  pubic  arch  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  prolapsed  cervix,  I 
was  requested  by  her  to  be  very  careful  in  manipulating 
those  parts,  as  she  was  very  prone,  by  reason  of  her  passion- 
ate nature,  to  have  the  sexual  orgasm  produced  by  a  very 
slight  contact  of  the  finger.  Indeed  she  stated  that  this  had. 
more  than  once  occurred  to  her,  when  making  digital  inves- 
tigation of  herseK.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  never  be- 
fore offered  any  one  to  my  knowledge,  and  one  not  to  be 
lost  on  any  consideration.  Carefully  separating  the  vulvae 
with  my  left  hand,  so  that  the  os  uteri  was  brought  clearly 
into  view  in  a  strong  light,  I  swept  the  right  forefinger 
across  the  cervix  twice  or  three  times,  when  almost  immedi- 
ately the  orgasm  occurred,  and  the  following  is  what  was  pre- 
sented to  my  view : 

"  The  OS  and  cervix  uteri  had  been  firm,  hard,  and  gen- 
erally in  a  normal  condition,  with  the  os  closed  so  as  not  to 
admit  the  uterine  probe  without  diflSculty ;  but  immediately 
the  OS  opened  to  the  extent  of  fully  an  indi,  made  five  or  six 
successive  gasps,  drawing  the  external  os  into  the  cervix  each 
time  powerfully,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  quite  soft 
to  the  touch.  All  these  phenomena  occurred  within  the  space 
of  twelve  seconds  time  certainly,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  as 
before ;  the  os  had  closed,  the  cervix  hardened,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  had  become  as  before  the  orgasm. 

"  Now  I  carefully  questioned  my  patient  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  sensations  experienced  by  her  at  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, and  she  was  positive  that  they  were  the  same  in  quality 
as  they  ever  were  during  coition,  even  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  prolapse ;  but  admits  that  they  were  not  exactly  the 
same  in  qucmtity^  believing  that  during  coition  the  orgasm 
had  lasted  longeVy  although  not  at  all  or  in  any  respect  dif- 
ferent as  to  sensation.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  intense  congestion  of  the  parts  during  the  *  crisis,' 
and  introduce  the  statement  here." 
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Certainly,  the  description  we  have  just  quoted  is  suffi- 
ciently graphic,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of 
spermatozoids  into  the  uterus,  if  this  be  the  action  of  the 
cervix  during  an  orgasm,  seems  simple  enough; 'but  it  can- 
not explain  fecundation,*  when  it  occurs,  as  it  undoubtedly 
may,  without  orgasm.  In  physiological  literature,  we  find 
numerous  allusions  to  a  suction  force  exerted  by  the  uterus 
during  coitus,  but  this  is  most  frequently  stated  as  of  pos- 
sible or  probable  occurrence,  without  being  sustained  by  any 
positive  observations.*  Still,  as  early  as  1846,  we  find  a  di- 
rect observation,  recorded  by  Litzmann,  as  follows : 

After  quoting  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  made  by 
Bond,  Vallisneri,  Dionis,  Haller,  and  Gunther,  Litzmann 
states :  "  I  myself  lately  had  the  opportunity,  in  an  internal 
exploration  of  a  young  and  very  erethistic  female,  of  observ- 
ing that  suddenly  the  uterus  assumed  a  more  perpendicular 
position,  was  drawn  more  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  the  lips  of 
the  OS  uteri  immediately  became  separated,  the  os  became 
rounded,  softer  and  accessible  to  the  finger,  and  immediately 
the  highest  sexual  excitement  was  betrayed  by  the  respira- 
tion and  voice."  * 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  sper- 
matozoids into  the  uterus,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  mucous  glands  at  the 

*  TovLchet{Th6orie positive  de  r ovulation  tponianU  et  de  la  ficondation^  Paris, 
1847,  p.  887),  in  treating  of  the  question  of  penetration  of  spermatozoids  in  con- 
nection with  a  *'*'  convulsive  spasm  ^^  of  the  internal  organs  during  intercourse, 
makes  the  following  statement : 

"  According  to  my  view,  the  spasm  in  question,  by  energetically  contracting 
the  uterus  and  the  tubes  during  intercourse,  tends  to  diminish  the  capacity  and 
abolish  the  cavity  of  these  organs,  so  that,  during  this  action,  the  contained  mu- 
cus is  totally  expelled.  But,  when  the  spasm  ceases,  the  uterus  and  the  tubes 
dUating  give  again  to  their  cavity  the  ordinary  capacity,  and  then,  by  simple  hy- 
drostatic laws,  the  seminal  fluid  discharged  into  the  vagina  is  in  part  drawn  into 
the  uterus ;  it  then  enters  its  cavity  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  finally  ex- 
tends into  the  canals  which  lead  from  it^' 

*  Litzmann,  Schwangenchaft,  in  Waonkr,  Handtcdrterbuch  der  Physiologie^ 
Braunschweig,  1846,  Bd.  iii.,  Erste  Abtheilung,  S.  68. 
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neck.  Despr6s  mentions  a  fluid  secreted  by  glands  in  the  cer- 
vix uteri,  which  is  ejaculated  during  the  orgasm  and  f acili 
tates  the  entrance  of  spermatozoids/  Most  writers  pf  the  pres- 
ent day  admit  that,  during  the  height  of  the  orgasm,  there  is 
an  ejaculation  from  the  uterus  of  a  small  amount  of  alkaline 
mucus.*  That  an  erection  of  the  cervix,  followed  by  sudden  re- 
laxation and  opening  of  the  os,  may  occur,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  muscular  action  in  the  uterus 
sufficient  to  project  this  fluid  forcibly,  as  the  semen  is  dis- 
charged by  the  male.  Assuming  that  the  views  just  stated 
be  correct,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  neck  may  be 
erected  and  hardened  duiing  the  orgasm,  extiniding  an  alka- 
line mucus,  that  the  semen  is  ejaculated  forcibly  toward  the 
uterus  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  mucus,  and  that  the  sud- 
den relaxation  of  the  cervix  and  opening  of  the  os  may  exert 
a  force  of  aspiration,  and  thus  draw  in  the  fecundating  ele- 
ments. Certain  it  is  that  spermatozoids  may  be  found  in  the 
mucus  of  the  cervix  a  very  short  time  after  coitus.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  the  sexual  connection  may  be  occasionally 
even  more  intimate,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  glans  penis 
may  be  actually  embraced  by  the  dilated  cervix,  though  this 
must  be  unusual.  This  latter  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a 
"continuous  canal"  during  intercourse  is  one  that  was  ad- 
vanced by  many  of  the  older  writers. 

Kather  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  . 
spermatozoids  are  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  cervical  mu- 
cus soon  after  ejaculation,  is  the  fact  that  vaginal  injections 
immediately  after  intercourse,  which  are  frequently  resorted 
to  to  prevent  conception,  often  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  even  when  they  are  so  thorough  as  to  wash  out  the 
vagina  completely. 

While  we  must  accept  as  probable  the  view  that  the  ute- 

'  Despres,  Traits  iconographiqtie  de  Vtdchration  et  des  ulceres  ducolde  VuUru^ 
Paris,  1870,  p.  19,  et  seq. 

•  Wersich,  IJeher  die  Eredionsfdhigkeit  des  unieren  Uterusahschnittes  und 
ihre  Bedeutung.-^BeUrUge  mr  OeburUhidfe  und  Gy^ndkologie^  Berlin,  1872,  Bd. 
i.,  S.  301. 
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rus  may  draw  into  the  neck  an  alkaline  mucus  previously 
ejaculated,  and  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  seminal  fluid,  the 
fact  that  conception  may  take  place  without  orgasm  on  the 
part  of  the  female,  and  even  without  complete  penetration 
of  the  male  organ,  shows  that  the  action  we  have  described 
is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  that  the  semen  may  find  its 
way  into  the  uterus  in  some  other  way,  which  it  is  certainly 
very  diflScult  to  explain. 

Course  of  the  Spermatozoids  through  the  Female  Generative 

Passages. 

The  q)ermatozoids,,once  within  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in 
contact  with  the  alkaline  mucus,  which  increases  the  activity 
of  their  movements,  may  pass  through  the  uterus,  into  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  even  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries.  Pre- 
cisely how  their  passage  is  effected,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  movements  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids themselves,  to  capillary  action,  and  to  a  possible  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  muscular  structures,  and  must  acknowl- 
edge that  these  points  have  as  yet  been  incapable  of  positive 
demonstration. 

In  a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Lott,  which  contains  nu- 
merous observations  bearing  on  the  mechanism  of  conception, 
the  experiments  upon  the  behavior  of  the  spermatozoids  un- 
der- the  microscope,  in  the  presence  of  currents  observed  in 
the  liquid  between  the  two  plates  of  glass,  develop  some  very 
curious  points.  It  was  shown,  in  these  experiments,  that  mo- 
tionless spermatozoids  followed  the  currents  freely ;  that  when 
the  current  in  any  part  of  the  field  was  strong,  the  moving 
spermatozoids  were  carried  along  with  it;  but  that  when 
the  current  was  comparatively  feeble,  spermatozoids  endowed 
with  active  movements  made  their  way,  as  it  were,  against 
it.*  In  reflecting  upon  these  observations,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  they  offered  an  explanation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 

'  Lott,  Zur  Anai<mie  und  Pkysiologie  dea  Cervix  Uteri,  Erlangen,  1872,  S. 
189. 
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passage  of  spermatozoids  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  toward  the 
ovaries.  It  is  nndoubtedly  true  that  the  ciliary  motion  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  which  the  direction  is  from  the  ova- 
ries toward  the  uterus,  would  produce  a  feeble  current 
This  current  would  naturally  direct  the  heads  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids toward  the  interior,  provided  it  were  not  too  power- 
ful, and  the  movements  of  progression  would  therefore  be 
from  without  inward.  A  little  reflection  makes  it  evident 
that,  with  a  feeble  current  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  from  with- 
in outward,  the  spermatozoids,  if  the  current  were  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  them  with  it,  could  only  progress  in  the  op- 
posite direction ;  but  this  cannot  explain  the  passage  of  the 
spermatozoids  through  the  uterus  itself,  where,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  ciliary  current  is  from  without  in- 
ward. 

As  regards  the  human  female,  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
idea  of  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  spermato- 
zoids to  the  ovaries  or  for  the  descent  of  the  ovmm  into  the 
uterus;  and  it  is  readily  understood  how  these  questions 
are  almost  incapable  of  experimental  investigation.  We 
know,  however,  that  spermatozoids  reach  the  ovaries,  and 
they  have  been  seen  in  motion  on  their  surface  seven  or 
eight  days  after  connection.* 

There  are  many  elements  of  uncertainty  in  all  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  usual  or  the  normal  situation  of  f ecxmdation. 
As  the  spermatozoids  are  found  in  movement  in  all  parts  of 
the  generative  passages,  the  question  resolves  it«elf  into  that 
of  the  duration  of  vitality  of  the  ovum  after  its  discharge  ; 
and  here  we  must  rely  exclusively  upon  observations  made 
on  the  inferior  animals.  Coste,  who  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  fecundation  occurs  in  fowls  at  or  very  near  the 
ovary,  recognized  fully  the  difficulties  attending  similar  ex- 
periments on  mammals.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  two  ob- 
servations on  rabbits,  in  which  copulation  took  place  after 
the  period  of  heat  and  some  time  after  the  discharge  of  ova. 

>  KoLLiKER,  ilemenU  d'Matoloffie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  682. 
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In  both  of  these,  he  found  ova  at  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  comua  of  the  uterus,  a  position  which  he  had  found  that 
the  ova  reached  toward  the  end  of  the  third  day.  These  ova, 
which  were  apparently  advanced  in  decomposition,  present- 
ed no  evidence  of  fecundation,  and  were  enveloped  in  a  dense 
zone  of  albumen  which  they  had  received  from  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  They  were  surrounded  by  spermatozoids  in  active 
movement,  but  none  had  penetrated  the  adventitious  albu- 
minous covering.  From  these  observations,  the  conclusion  is 
deduced  that  fecundation  can  only  take  place  at  the  ovarjror 
in  the  most  dilated  portion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.*  When 
we  come  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  human  subject, 
we  have,  in  confirmation  of  them,  only  the  abnormal  phe- 
nomenon of  abdominal  pregnancy,  which  cannot  occur  imless 
the  ovum  have  been  fecundated  at  the  ovary,  afterward  falling 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  instead  of  passing  to  the  uterus. 
Still,  the  fact  that  conception  may  follow  a  single  intercourse 
occurring  at  any  time  with  reference  to  the  menstrual  period 
throws  a  doubt  upon  the  theory  that  fecundation  takes  .place 
only  at  or  near  the  ovary ;  and  another  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  positively  that 
ovulation  takes  place  at  any  definite  time  before,  during,  or 
after  the  menstrual  period,  nor  do  we  know  precisely  how 
long  the  spermatozoids  may  retain  their  vitality  in  the  female 
generative  passages. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  vitality  of  the  spermato- 
zoids after  their  passage  into  the  uterus  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  time  when  conception  is  most  liable  to  fol- 
low sexual  intercourse.  The  alkaline  mucus  of  the  internal 
organs  actually  favors  their  movements ;  the  movements  are 
not  arrested  by  contact  with  menstrual  blood;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  spermatozoids  are  mixed  with  the  uterine  mucus, 
they  simply  change  their  medium,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  not  retain  their  vitality  as  well  as 
in  the  mucus  of  the  vesiculae  seminales.    We  cannot,  there- 

'  CosTE,  Dhdoppemeni  des  corpi  orffaimSa^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  79,  et  teq. 
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fore,  fix  any  limit  to  the  vitality  of  these  anatomical  elements 
under  physiological  conditions ;  and  we  cannot  say  positively 
that  spermatozoids  may  not  remain  in  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  around  the  ovary,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  im- 
mediately after  a  menstrual  period,  until  the  ovulation  follow- 
ing. There  is  an  idea,  based  upon  rather  general  and  indefi- 
nite observation,  that  conception  is  most  liable  to  follow  an 
intercourse  which  occurs  soon  after  a  monthly  period ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  may  occur  at  any  time.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that,  during  the  unusual  sexual  excitement  which 
the  female  generally  experiences  after  a  period,  the  action  of 
the  internal  organs  attending  and  following  coitus  presents 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  penetration  of  the  fe- 
cundating elements,  and  this  may  explain  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  conception  as  a  consequence  of  intercourse  at 
this  time. 

MecJianism  of  Fecundation. — In  considering  the  intimate 
mechanism  of  fecundation,  we  may  begin  with  the  proposi 
tion  that  this  is  accomplished  by  an  actual  union  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ovum  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sperma- 
tozoids. This  fact,  which  has  long  since  been  positively  de- 
monstrated by  experiments,  affords  a  material  explanation  of 
hereditary  transmission,  not  only  of  maternal,  but  of  paternal 
physical  and  mental  qualities. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  hereditary  trans- 
mission, which,  if  they  were  susceptible  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching a  positive  scientific  explanation,  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  might  appropriately  be  discussed  in  a  work 
on  physiology ;  but,  although  the  facts  of  hereditary  influ- 
ence, as  regards  the  inheritance  both  of  physiolo^cal  and 
morbid  attributes  and  tendencies,  the  influence  of  the  mater- 
nal mind  on  the  development  of  the  foetus,  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious pregnancies,  etc.,  cannot  be  doubted,  their  consideration 
would  involve  little  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  re- 
markable phenomena. 
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The  first  question  which  naturally  arises,  and  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  authors, 
relates  to  the  conditions  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  off- 
spring. The  older  writers,  whose  exact  physiological  knowl- 
edge was  comparatively  limited,  were  able  to  present  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  generation,  which  were 
more  or  less  satisfactory  in  their  day;  but  many  of  these  have 
been  contradicted  by  more  recent  facts,  which  have  only  ren- 
dered the  causes  of  the  phenomena  more  obscure.  Iconoclasm 
in  physiology  is  almost  a  necessary  comsequence  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  definite  knowledge ;  and  too  often  the  exact  student 
must  fail  to  substitute  any  thing  to  supply  the  places  of  the 
broken  images  of  antiquity.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  sex  of  offspring.  Statis- 
tics show  clearly  enough  the  proportions  between  male  and 
female  births ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  way 
of  procreating  male  or  female  children  at  will.  According 
to  Longet,  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  about 
104  to  105,'  these  figures  presenting  certain  modifications 
under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  season,  nutrition,  etc. ; 
Girou  de  Buzareingues  has  shown,  by  very  extensive  observa- 
tions upon  certain  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  sex  in  births  bears  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to 
the  vigor  and  age  of  the  parents ;  and  that  old  and  feeble 
females  fecundated  by  young  and  vigorous  males  bring  forth 
a  greater  number  of  males,  and  vice  versa ;  *  but  no  exact 
laws  of  this  kind  have  been  found  applicable  to  the  human 
subject.  The  idea  that  one  testicle  produces  males  and  the 
other,  females,  or  that  the  two  ovaries  have  distinct  func- 
tions in  this  regard,  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  for  men  with 
one  testicle,  or  females  with  a  single  ovary,  produce  offspring 
of  both  sexes.* 

'  LoxoKT,  Traits  de  phytiologiey  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  821. 

'  Girou  db  Buzareingues,  Reproduction  des  aniniaux  dotnestiques. — Journal 
de  phy^iologie,  Paris,  1827,  tome  vii.,  pp.  127,  132  ;  Idem.,  1828,  tome  viii.,  p. 
10  ;  Dela  generation^  Paris,  1828,  p.  133,  et  seq. 

'  A  very  interesting  case  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration  bas 
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Two  ideas  with  regard  to  the  detennination  of  sex  in  the 
foetus  have  obtained  at  different  times.  One  of  these  is  that 
the  sex  is  dependent  npon  nutritive  or  other  conditions  sub- 
sequent to  fecundation,  and  the  other,  that  the  sex  is  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  imion  of  the  male  with  the  female 
element.  Of  these  two  opinions,  the  weight  of  evidence 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Aside  from  facts  in 
comparative  physiology,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  several  sper- 
matazoids  are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of  a  single  ovum. 
It  may  be  that,  when  just  enough  of  the  male  element  imites 
with  the  ovum  to  secure  fecundation,  or  when  it  might  be 
said  that  the  female  element  predominates,  the  foetus  is  a 
female,  and  when  a  greater  number  of  spermatozoids  unite 
with  the  vitellus,  the  male  sex  is  determined.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  is  purely  theoretical ;  and  the  question  of  the  deter- 
mination of  sex  presents  thus  far  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission of  mental  or  physical  peculiarities  to  oflEspring. 
Sometimes  the  progeny  assumes  more  the  character  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female  parent,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  without  any  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  child ;  some- 
times there  appears  to  be  no  such  relation ;  and  occasionally 
we  note  peculiarities  derived  apparently  from  grandparents. 
This  is  true  with  regard  to  pathological  as  well  as  physio- 
logical peculiarities,  as  in  inherited  tendencies  to  certain  dis- 
eases, malformations,  etc. 

A  peculiar,  and,  it  seems  to  be,  an  inexplicable  fact  is 
that  previous  pregnancies  have  an  influence  upon  offspring. 
This  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  animals.  If  a  pure-blooded 
mare  or  bitch  have  been  once  covered  by  an  inferior  male, 

lately  been  reported  by  Prof.  Marzolo,  of  Padua.  In  a  patient,  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  the  left  ovary  was  removed  for  cystic  tumor.  The  woman  recovered 
from  the  operation,  and  became  pregnant  about  a  year  after.  She  was  delivered 
at  full  term  of  twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  both  of  the  children  did  weU. 
(.Oazette  medicate  de  Paris,  1873,  No.  44,  p.  682.) 
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in  subsequent  fecundations,  the  young  are  apt  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  first  male,  even  if  they  be  after- 
ward bred  with  males  of  unimpeachable  pedigree.  What 
the  mechanism  of  the  influence  of  the  first  conception  is,  we 
can  form  no  definite  idea ;  but  the  fact  is  incontestable.  Tlie 
same  influence  is  observed  in  the  human  subject.  A  woman 
may  have,  by  a  second  husband,  children  who  resemble  a 
former  husband,  and  this  is  particularly  well  marked  in  cer- 
tain instances  by  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  A  white 
woman  who  has  had  children  by  a  negro  may  subsequently 
bear  children  to  a  white  man,  these  children  presenting  some 
of  the  unmistakable  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race. 

Superf  ecundation '  of  course  does  not  come  in  the  cate- 
gory of  influences  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  not 
infrequent  to  observe  twins,  when  two  males  have  had  access 
to  the  female,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in 
their  physical  character ;  a  fact  which  is  readily  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  two  ova  have  been  separately  fecun- 
dated. This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  observation  and 
experiment.  Cases  illustrating  this  point  are  numerous,  but 
we  cite  the  two  follo^ving,  simply  to  add  to  the  number  of 
positive  observations. 

In  May,  1869,.  we  received  the  following  written  commu- 

*  SuperfeciindatioD,  by  which  we  mean  the  fecundation  of  a  second  ovum 
after  one  has  already  been  fecundated,  certainly  may  take  place,  as  has  been 
shown  by  cases  of  twins  presenting  entirely  diflferent  physical  characteristics. 
The  possibility  of  superfoetation,  by  which  we  understand  fecundation  of  a  sec- 
ond OTum  after  the  first  has  undergone  considerable  development,  has  been 
doubted  by  many  authors.  In  1865,  Prof.  Barker  reported  a  very  interesting 
case  of  double  vagina  with  double  uterus;  and  this  woman,  having  given 
birth  to  a  well-developed  child,  a  boy,  nine  months  and  one  day  after  her  mar- 
riage, seventy-four  days  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  was  delivered  of  a  girl.  One 
month  after  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  she  was  nursing  both  children,  who 
were  doing  well  (Fordyce  Bahkar,  Case  of  Superfoetaiion. — American  Medi- 
cal Mmihlify  New  York,  1855,  vol.  iv.,  p.  864.)  Dr.  A.  E.  M.  Purdy,  of  New 
York,  has  had  for  some  time  under  observation  the  case  of  a  young  girl  with  a 
double  vagina  and  a  double  os  uteri.  A  full  report  of  this  case  will  shortly  be 
published. 
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nication  from  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer,  of  Ilillsboro,  Illinois,  wlio 
seems  to  have  been  a  close  observer  of  physiological  points 
in  the  breeding  of  animals : 

"  Mr.  Adam  Vettle,  residing  two  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  Nocomis,  Montgomery  County,  Illinois,  during  the 
spring  of  1868,  bred  a  mare  to  his  stallion.  A  few  nights 
thereafter  (he  thinks  a  week)  his  jack  '  broke  loose '  and  staid 
with  the  mare  until  morning — she  still  being  in  heat.  A  few 
days  ago,  she  gave  birth  to  twins,  one  a  horse,  the  other  a 
mule  colt,  both  alive  and  doing  well." 

The  following  very  interesting  communication  was  re- 
ceived in  January,  1869,  from  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  illustrates  superfecundation  in  the 
human  subject ;  or,  at  least,  that  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
negro  father : 

"  Frances  Hunt,  a  freed  woman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  gave 
birth  to  twins,  February  4,  1867,  in  New  Kent  County,  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  these  twins  was  black,  the  other  was  white. 
Frances  is  a  mulatto.  The  black  child  is  much  darker  than 
she  is.  Previous  to  the  parturition,  she  had  given  birth  to 
seven  children,  all  single  births.  She  was  living  at  the  time 
of  her  impregnation  in  the  family  of  a  white  man  as  house- 
sen^ant,  sleeping  with  a  black  man  at  night.  She  insists,  how- 
ever, that  she  never  had  carnal  intercourse  with  a  white  man. 
She  probably  does  this  because  the  black  mai\  turned  her  out 
of  his  house  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  children  was  white." 

This  history  was  accompanied  by  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  mother  and  the  two  children,  a  copy  of  which  is  given 
in  Fig.  33.  One  of  the  children  has  the  color  and  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  and  the  other  looks  like  a  white 
child.  "  The  mother  and  children  were  inmates  of  Howard 
Grove  Hospital  near  this  city  (Eichmond),  where  the  picture 
was  taken,  and  I  saw  them  frequently.  Both  children  are 
now  dead.  The  black  one  died  first,  teething,  the  other  was 
killed  by  a  tobacco-plaster  applied  to  its  abdomen,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  its  mother. 
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"  The  only  negro  feature  in  the  white  child  was  its  nose. 
There,  its  resemblance  to  its  mother  was  perfect.  Its  hair 
was  long,  light,  and  silky.     Complexion  brilliant."  * 


Fio.  88. 


Mulatto  mother  with  twios,  one  white  and  the  other  bloclc.— From  a  photograph. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  curious  fact  that,  when  a 
cow  gives  birth  to  twins,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  the 

'  The  Ycry  interesting  case  just  cited  is  not  unique  in  this  country.  Dungli- 
son,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  case  quoted  by  Buflfon,  which  is  often  referred 
to  by  European  writers,  gives  several  instances  of  twins  of  different  races,  and 
says  that  this  is  not  uncommon  where  negro  slavery  exists.  (Dunglison,  Hu- 
man Phi/noloffi/,  Philadelphia,  1856,  voL  ii.,  p.  485.) 
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female,  which  is  called  a  free-martin,  is  sterile,  and  presents 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion.* This  has  led  to  the  idea  that  possibly  the  same  law 
may  apply  to  the  human  subject,  in  cases  of  twins,  one  male 
and  the  other  female ;  but  numerous  observations  are  recorded 
in  gynaecological  works,  showing  the  incorrectness  of  this 
view,  to  which  we  may  add  the  following :  The  author  of  the 
report  on  Rinderpest  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1867,  stated  that  his  father  was  one  of  twins,  male 
and  female,  and  that  his  father's  twin  sister  had  borne  sev- 
eral children. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  impressions  made  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  can  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  foetus  in  viero.  While  many  authors  admit  that  violent 
emotions  experienced  by  the  mother  may  aflEect  the  nutrition 
and  the  general  development  of  the  foetus,  some  writers  of 
high  authority  deny  that  the  imagination  can  have  any  influ- 
ence in  producing  deformities.'  It  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  remarkable  cases  recorded  in  works  on  physi- 
ology as  instances  of  deformity  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
maternal  mind  are  not  reliable.  It  is  often  the  case  that, 
when  a  child  is  bom  with  a  deformity,  the  mother  imagines 
she  can  explain  it  by  some  impression  received  during 
pregnancy,  which  she  only  recalls  after  she  knows  that  the 
child  is  deformed.  Still,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
development  and  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus,  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain.  Prof.  DaltoUj  whose 
accuracy  upon  such  a  point  cannot  be  questioned,  noted  the 
following :  While  he  was  lecturing  upon  the  subject  of  gen- 
eration at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  the  janitor  of  the  college  called  his  attention  to  his 
child,  which  presented  a  deformity  of  the  external  ear,  as 

1  See  page  303. 

'  Isidore  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  Vorganization  chez  Phomme 
et  lea  animattZf  Bnixelles,  1837,  tome  iii.,  p.  891. 
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though  a  portion  had  been  taken  off  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment The  janitor  stated  that  his  wife,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, dreamed  that  she  saw  a  man  with  a  similar  deformity. 
This  dream  was  very  vivid,  and  she  immediately  related  it  to 
her  husband.  They  both  believed  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  deformity  of  the  child.*  It  will  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  case  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the  husband,  and  was 
not  mentioned  to  Prof.  Dalton  until  after  the  child  was  bom. 
As  such,  it  might  be  rejected  as  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  explanation  is  a  statement  following  a  knowledge 
of  the  deformity.  Still,  we  ourselves  know  the  husband  to 
be  an  intelligent  man,  and  believe  that  his  statement  of  the 
circumstances  is  reliable. 

Union  of  the  Male  vnth  the  Female  Elemenl  of  Generar 
iion. — The  first  important  step  in  our  positive  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  fecundation  was  the  discovery  of  the  sper- 
matozoids,  in  1677,  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  the 
second  was  the  demonstration,  by  Spallanzani,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  artificial  fecundation,  that  when  the  seminal  fluid 
is  carefully  filtered,  the  liquid  which  passes  through  has  no 
fecundating  properties,  the  male  element  remaining  on  the 
filter;  and  the  third  was  the  demonstration  of  the  presence 
of  spermatozoids  within  the  vitelline  membrane,  showing 
that  fecundation  consists  in  a  direct  union  of  the  male  with 
the  female  element. 

Spallanzani  filtered  the  seminal  fluid  of  frogs,  and  found 
that  its  fecundating  properties  were  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  filtration  was  thorough,  and  that  the  fluid  was  in- 
active when  filtered  through  six  or  seven  papers ;  but,  when 
the  substance  remaining  on  the  filters  was  taken  and  mixed 
with  water,  this  readily  fecundated  ova.  Spallanzani  also 
made  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  upon  artificial  fe- 
cundation in  mammals.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Rossi,  he 
injected  seminal  fluid  from  a  dog  into  a  bitch  in  heat,  on 

*  Ck>mmQnication  fh>m  Pro£  Dalton. 
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four  occasions,  at  intervak  of  one  or  two  days.  Sixty-two 
days  after  the  first  injection,  the  bitch  had  four  pups,  which 
resembled  the  male  as  well  as  the  female^  With  the  semen 
of  the  same  dog,  he  attempted  to  fecundate  two  cats  in  heat, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  although  the  experiments  were  made 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  bitch.*  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
why  the  spermatozoids  from  the  dog  cotdd  not  penetrate  the 
vitelline  membrane  and  fecundate  the  ova  of  the  cat,  but 
this  seems  to  be  impossible  in  animals  so  widely  different. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids 
to  the  vitellus,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  micropyle  discovered 
in  the  ova  of  fishes  and  mollusks,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed.* In  the  ova  of  the  Nephelis,  a  small  species  of  leech, 
Kobin  has  seen  spermatozoids,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane,  always  at  one 
point,  continuing  their  movements  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vitellus.  "  Almost  always,  when  the  penetration  has  ceased, 
a  bundle  of  spermatozoids  are  arrested  in  the  micropyle."  * 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  demonstration  of 
these  phenomena  by  Prof.  Robin,  in  1861,  in  the  ova  of  the 
Limnseus  stagnalis,  and  actually  saw  a  spermatozoid  half-way 
through  the  vitelline  membrane.  According  to  numerous  di- 
rect observations,  the  spermatozoids  move  actively  around  the 
ovum,  collect  toward  a  certain  point,  and  there  penetrate  the 
vitelline  membrane.  Coste,  and  many  other  observers,  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  have  seen  the  spermatozoids  within 
the  vitelline  membrane,  in  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit ;  *  and, 
more  recently,  Weil  has  seen  spermatozoids  wedged  in  the 
substance  of  the  zona  pellucida,  has  added  blood  to  the  speci- 
men under  observation,  and  has  restored  the  movements  of 
the  spermatozoids  while  in  this  position.    He  has  also  seen, 

*  Spallanzani,  McpSrieneei  pour  9ervir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  ghUraiion^  Pavie, 
1797,  p.  310,  et  teq. 

*  See  page  290. 

'  Robin,  Mhnoire  «*r  Us  phSnomhieB  qui  sepasseni  dans  ravuU. — Jottmal  de 
la  physioloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  80. 

^  Costs,  DhehppemetU  da  corpe  organiiis^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il.,  p.  108. 
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in  some  instances,  perfectly-formed  spermatozoids  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  vitellus/ 

The  following  very  interesting  experiment  by  Lott  has  a 
certain  amount  of  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  penetra- 
tion of  spermatozoids  through  the  vitelline  membrane.  Lott 
made  a  little  bag  of  the  caecum  of  the  sheep,  moistened  the 
membrane  with  a  weak  saline  solution,  introduced  ten  to 
twelve  drops  of  ejaculated  semen,  and,  having  closed  the  bag 
securely,  placed  it  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same  saline  solu- 
tion. In  ten  minutes,  he  drew  out  the  bag  and  found,  in  the 
exterior  liquid,  a  number  of  motionless  spermatozoids.  This 
observation  he  often  repeated,  with  similar  results ;  showing 
that  the  spermatozoids  had  actually  passed  through  this  deli- 
cate animal  membrane."  How  far  this  explains  the  passage 
of  spermatozoids  through  the  vitelline  membrane,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  say ;  but  the  results  are  certainly  curious  and  som^ 
what  startling. 

All  direct  observations  on  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
have  shown  that  several  spermatozoids  are  necessary  for  the 
fecundation  of  a  single  ovum ;  but  we  have  no  definite  idea 
of  the  nimiber  required  in  mammals,  much  less  in  the  human 
subject.  Nor  do  we  know  what  becomes  of  the  spermato- 
zoids after  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  vitellus.  All 
that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  there  is  probably  a 
molecular  union  between  the  two  generative  elements,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  remarkable  series  of  changes  involved 
in  the  first  processes  of  development. 

*  Wkil,  Beitrdge  eur  Kimtniss  der  Befrucktung  und  3fitwieklung  des  Kanin- 
cheneies. — Medizinische  Jahrbiicher^  Wien,  1878,  S.  18,  etseq, 

'  Lott,  Zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  dea  Cervix  Uteris  Eriangen,  1872,  S. 
140. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SEGMENTATION  OF  THE  VTTELLUS  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  MEM- 
BRANES  AND  PLACENTA. 

Deformation  and  g^jration  of  the  vitellus — Polar  globule — ^Vitdline  nucleus — 
Segmentation  of  the  vitellus — Primitive  trace  of  the  embryon — ^Blastoder- 
mic layers — Formation  of  the  membranes — ^Formation  of  the  amnion^ 
Amniotic  fluid — Formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle — Formation  of  the  al- 
lantois  and  the  permanent  chorion — ^Umbilical  cord — Membrans  decidusB-^ 
Development  and  structure  of  the  placenta — Structure  of  the  fully-devel- 
oped placenta — ^Blood-vessels  of  the  placenta. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ovum  is  fecundated,  either  just  as  it  enters  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  or  in  the  dilated  portion  near  the  ovary.  Afi  it 
passes  down  the  tube,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  fecundate!,  it 
becomes  covered  with  an  albuminous  layer.  This  layer  prob- 
ably serves  to  protect  the  fecundated  ovum,  and,  when  the 
spermatozoids  do  not  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane  near 
the  ovary,  presents  an  obstacle  to  their  passage.  Shortly 
after  fecundation,  the  germinal  vesicle  disappears ;  but  this 
occurs  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated.  Soon  after 
ovulation,  also,  the  vitellus  gradually  withdraws  itself  from 
certain  portions  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  becomes  de- 
formed, and  then  often  rotates  upon  itself ;  a  phenomenon 
which  has  long  been  observed  in  the  ova  of  some  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  animals,  but  which  Was  seen  by  Bischoff  in  the  ova 
of  rabbits,  and  was  thought  by  him  to  be  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  cilia  upon  the  surface  of  the  vitellus.'  The  pres- 
ence of  ciUa  in  this  situation,  however,  has  not  been  con- 

'  Bischoff,  TVaiis  du  diveloppement  de  Vhomme  et  det  nuanmifirtt, — Eney^ 
dopkHe  ancUomique,  Paris,  1848,  tome  viii.,  p.  6^8. 
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firmed  bj  more  recent  observations.  The  deformation  and 
gyration  of  the  vitellus  have  been  observed  in  ova  before  fe- 
cundation, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. They  are  of  the  class  of  movements  called 
amoeboid. 

After  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  and  their  nnion 
with  the  vitellus,  at  least  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, the  appearance  of  the  vitellus  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change,  by  which  ova  that  are  about  to  pass  through  the  first 
processes  of  development  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  not  been  fecundated.  This  change  consists 
in  an  enlargement  of  the  granules  and  their  more  complete 
separation  from  the  dear  substance  of  the  vitellus.  The 
granules  then  refract  light  more  strongly  than  before,  so  that 
the  fecundated  ova  are  distinctly  brighter  than  the  others.* 
This  is  the  first  appearance  that  is  distinctive  of  fecundation. 

Polar  Globule. — The  next  process  observed  in  the  ovum 
is  the  separation  from  the  vitellus  of  a  comparatively  clear, 
rounded  mass,  called  by  Eobin  the  polar  globule.  This  body 
had  been  observed  before  by  various  anatomists  and  described 
under  different  names.  The  exact  mode  of  its  formation  has 
been  studied  by  Eobin  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals." We  shall  describe  briefly  this  proieess  as  it  was  de- 
monstrated to  us  by  Eobin  in  the  ova  of  the  Limnseus  stag- 
nalis,  in  1861,  the  description  being  taken  from  notes  made 
at  that  time : 

Five  hours  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoids,  we 
see  a  little  elevation  at  one  point  in  the  vitellus.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  polar  globule.  It  increases  in  size  gradu- 
ally, and  becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  until  it  is  attached  to 
the  vitellus  by  a  little  pedicle.  There  is  then,  usually,  a  sec- 
ond globule  formed  just  behind  the  first,  in  the  same  man- 

1  Robin,  Mhnoire  gur  lea  phenomhies  qui  se  paueni  dam  VovuU  avant  la  seg- 
mentation du  vitellus. — Journal  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  108. 

•  Robin,  Mhnoire  sur  les  globules  pMres  de  Povule.'-yhumal  de  la  physiolo- 
gie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  149,  et  seq. 
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ner ;.  and  Bometimes  a  third  makes  its  appearance.  As  soon 
as  the  globules  are  perfectly  formed,  they  all  become  de- 
tached from  the  vitellus,  but  remain  adherent  to  each  other, 
gradually  fusing  to  form  a  single  rounded,  very  faintly  gran- 
ular mass ;  and  it  is  opposite  this  globule  that  the  fii-st  fur- 
row of  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  is  observed.  The  com- 
plete formation  of  the  polar  globules  and  their  fusion  inta 
one  occupy  three  hours.  It  is  probable  that  the  polar  globule 
is  formed  in  the  mammalia  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 
Weil  has  lately  described,  in  the  fecundated  ovum  of  the  rab- 
bit, before  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  a  body  which  is  un- 
doubtedly analogous  to  this  globule.*  Sometimes  the  polar 
globule  is  formed  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecimdated. 

Vitelline  Nucleus, — A  short  time  after  the  complete  for- 
mation of  the  polar  globule,  the  germinal  vesicle  having  dis- 
appeared, the  deformed  vitellus  resumes  its  original  rounded 
appearance,  and  fills  again  the  cavity  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. At  this  time,  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  vitellus 
becomes  clearer ;  the  granules  collect  in  a  large  zone  around 
the  centre,  and,  in  the  centre  itself,  a  clear,  rounded  body 
makes  its  appearance,  which  is  called  the  nucleus  of  the  vitel- 
lus. This  mass  is  viscid,  amorphous,  without  granules,  and 
is  entirely  different  from  the  germinal  vesicle,  having  no  nu- 
cleolus at  first,  a  nucleolus,  however,  appearing  in  the  nuclei 
which  result  from  its  segmentation.  The  formation  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  vitellus  is  a  positive  evidence  of  fecundation. 
It  appears  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours  after  fecundation.* 

Segmentat/ion  of  the  Vitellus. — ^Almost  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  phenomena  we  have  just  described,  the  vitellus 
begins  to  tmdergo  the  remarkable  process  of  segmentation, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  numerous  small  cells.     This  pro- 

'  Weil,  BeitrSge  eur  Kentniw  der  Befrttehiwng  und  EntwicJdung  de$  KamA^ 
cheneies. — Mediginitehe  Jahrhucher^  Wien,  1873,  S.  24. 

'  Robin,  Note  9ur  la  production  du  noyau  vUellin, — Journal  de  la  physioloffiA, 
Fans,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  814. 
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cess  may  take  place  to  a  limited  extent  in  non-fecundated 
ova ;  but  in  this  case  the  cells  soon  disappear,  as  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  ovum  advances.  The  true  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus,  however,  results  in  the  formation  of  what  are  called 
the  blastodermic  cells.  As  segmentation  has  been  studied 
in  the  inferior  animals,  there  appears  first  a  furrow  in  the 
vitellus,  at  the  site  of  the  polar  globule ;  and  there  is  then 
a  furrow  on  the  opposite  side,  both  deepening  until  the 
entire  vitellus  is  divided  into  two  globes.  These  are  at  first 
spherical ;  but  they  soon  become  flattened  upon  each  other 
into  two  hemispheres.  There  is  then  a  similar  division  into 
four,  another  into  eight,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire  vitellus  is 
divided  into  numerous  cells,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus  result- 
ing from  the  segmentation  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
vitellus.  It  is  probable  that,  at  first,  the  cells  of  the  vitellus 
have  no  membrane ;  but  a  membrane  is  soon  formed,  a  nu- 
cleolus appears  and  the  cells  are  perfect. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  of  segmentation  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  lower  orders  of  animals ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  analogous  processes  take  place  in  the  human  ovum. 
In  the  rabbit,  "Weil  observed,  forty-five  and  a  half  hours  after 
copulation,  an  ovimi,  with  sixteen  segmentations,  situated  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Ninety-four  hours 
after  copulation,  he  observed  an  ovum,  with  a  delicate  mosaic 
appearance,  presenting  a  small,  rounded  eminence  on  its  sur- 
face.* 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  process  of  segmenta- 
tion continues  in  the  human  ovum.  It  is  stated  that  it  is 
completed  in  rabbits  in  a  few  days,  and  in  dogs,  that  it  occu- 
pies more  than  eight  days.'  When  the  cells  of  the  blastoderm 
are  completely  formed,  they  present  a  polygonal  appearance 
as  they  are  pressed  against  the  vitelline  membrane,  their  in- 
ner surface  being  rounded.  The  ovum  then  contains,  within 
the  external  layer  of  cells,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.    It  i& 

»  Weil,  loc.  cii.,  S.  26. 

'  Hermann,  GrundUa  der  Physiologie,  Berlin,  1870,  S.  469. 
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probably  in  this  condition  that  the  ovum  passes  from  the 
Fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus,  at  about  the  eighth  day  after 
fecundation.* 

Primitive  Trace  of  the  Embryon. — The  cells  formed  by 
the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  after  this  process  is  com- 
pleted, are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  membrane,  the  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  which  is  farther  subdivided,  as  develop- 
ment advances,  into  layers,  which  wiU  be  fully  described 
hereafter.  The  albuminous  covering  which  the  ovum  has 
received  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube  gradually 
liquefies  and  penetrates  the  vitelline  membrane,  furnishing, 
it  is  thought,  matter  for  the  nourishment  and  development 
of  the  vitellus.  In  the  FaUopian  tube,  indeed,  the  adventi- 
tious albuminous  covering  of  the  ovum  presents  an  analogy 
to  the  albuminous  coverings  which  the  eggs  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals receive  in  the  oviducts ;  with  the  difference  that  this 
albuminous  matter  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  nourishment 
in  the  latter,  and  exists  in  large  quantity,  while,  in  viviparous 
animals,  the  quantity  is  small,  is  generally  consumed  as  the 
ovum  passes  into  the  uterus,  and,  in  the  uterus,  the  ovum 
forms  attachments  to  and  draws  its  nourishment  from  the 
vascular  system  of  the  mother. 

At  the  period  when  the  fecundated  ovum  enters  the 
uterus,  it  has  increased  in  size  about  five  times.'  It  is  then 
composed  of  an  external  covering,  the  vitelline  membrane, 
with  a  cellular  membrane  internal  to  this,  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  and  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  in  its  interior. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  single  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, at  a  certain  point  on  its  surface,  there  appears  a 
rounded  elevation,  or  heap  of  smaller  cells,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct spot,  called  the  embryonic  spot.  As  development  ad- 
vances, this  spot  becomes  elongated  and  oval.  It  is  then  sur- 
rounded by  a  clear,  oval  area,  called  'the  area  pellucida,  and 
the  area  pellucida  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  cells, 

^  LoNGKT,  TraiU  de  pkynologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iiL,  p.  841.  '  nud. 
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more  granular  and  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm. 
The  elongated  line  thus  formed  and  surrounded  by  the  area 
peUucida  is  called  the  primitive  trace. 

Almost  all  writers  have  regarded  the  primitive  trace  as 
the  seat  of  the  development  of  the  spinal  column  of  the 
embryon ;  but  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  point 
by  the  observations  of  Dursy,  in  1866,  quoted  and  recently 
confirmed  by  BaMour.  According  to  these  observations, 
which  were  made  upon  the  chick,  the  primitive  trace,  or 
primitive  groove,  is  a  temporary  structure,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  neural  canal.  After  this 
groove  is  formed,  Balfour  states  that  there  appears  in  front 
of,  but  not  continuous  with  it,  a  new  fold  and  a  groove  lead- 
ing from  it.  This  is  the  "  head-fold,"  and  the  groove  is  the 
true  medullary  groove,  which  is  subsequently  developed  into 
the  neural  canal.*  If  we  adopt  this  view,  and  the  difference 
is  not  very  important,  we  simply  substitute  the  new  trace, 
the  seat  of  the  development  of  the  neural  canal,  for  the 
original  primitive  trace,  which  is  temporary.  It  is  prob- 
able that  embryologists  have  heretofore  noted  the  so-called 
primitive  trace  and  studied  subsequently  the  development  of 
the  true  medullary  groove,  supposing  that  they  were  iden- 
tical structures  in  different  stages  of  formation,  not  observ- 
ing that  the  first  trace  disappears. 

Bhxstodermie  Layers. — Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  primitive  trace,  the  blastodermic  cells,  which  are  at  first 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  separate  i^to 
layers.  These  layers  have  been  differently  described  by 
various  observers,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  with  re- 

'  Balfour,  On  ths  Disappearance  of  the  Primitive  Groove  in  the  Embryo 
CMek. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Jiterotcopical  Seienee^  London,  1878,  New  Series, 
No.  IL,  p.  276,  ^  teg. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  primitive  trace  and  the  medullary  groove  in  the 
chick  are  figured  in  the  elaborate  work  of  His.  {UnUrwehungen  iiber  die  erete 
Afdage  dee  WirheUhierleibes,  Die  erste  Entwiehlung  dee  Htkhnchtnt  im  My  Leip- 
zig, 18«8,  Taf.  xil.  Fig.  14.) 
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gard  to  the  application  of  direct  researches  made  upon  the 
chick,  in  which  most  of  these  early  processes  of  development 
have  been  studied,  to  the  mammalia  and  the  himian  subject. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  different  layers  in  as  sim- 
ple a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  our  positive  knowledge, 
omitting  all  points  that  are  unsettled  or  seem  to  be  of  minor 
importance. 

The  blastodermic  cells,  resulting  originally  from  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  vitellus,  are  first  apparently  split  into  two 
layers,  which  may  be  termed  the  external  and  the  internal 
blastodermic  membranes.  According  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, the  main  portion  of  the  external  layer,  sometimes 
called  the  serous  layer,  simply  forms  a  temporary  investment 
for  the  rest  of  the  viteUus  and  is  not  developed  into  any  part 
of  the  embryon.  The  internal  layer,  called  the  mucous  lay- 
er, is  developed  into  nothing  but  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  There  is  a  thickening  of  both  of  these 
layers  at  the  line  of  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, with  a  farrow,  which  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  elevation 
of  the  ridges  and  their  union  posteriorly,  forming  the  canal 
for  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  spinal  canal  is  thus  developed,  a  new  layer  is 
formed,  by  a  genesis  of  cells  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
original  external  layer  and  the  opposite  surface  of  the  inter- 
nal, or  mucous  layer.  This  layer  of  new  cells  may  be  termed 
the  intermediate  layer ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  the  embryon  are  developed. 

To  summarize  the  development  of  the  layers  just  men- 
tioned, we  may  state  that  the  external  layer  is  a  temporary 
structure;  the  internal  layer  is  very' thin,  and  is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
the  most  important  structure  is  a  thick  layer  of  cells,  devel- 
oped from  the  opposite  sm^aces  of  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal layer,  and  situated  between  them,  called  the  interme- 
diate layer ;  and  it  is  from  these  cells  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  embryon  is  formed. 
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Formation  of  the  Memhrcmes. 

The  brief  description  we  have  just  given  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blastodermic  layers  seemed  necessary  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  membranes ;  and  we  shall  defer, 
for  the  present,  the  description  of  their  development  into  the 
different  parts  of  the  embryon. 

In  the  mammalia,  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm  is  devel- 
oped into  membranes,  by  which  a  communication  and  union 
are  established  between  the  ovum  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.  From  the  ovum,  are  developed  two  membranes, 
one  non-vascular,  the  amnion,  and  another  vascular,  the  allan- 
tois.  From  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  are  devel- 
oped the  two  layers  of  the  decidua.  At  a  certain  part  of  the 
uterus,  a  vascular  connection  is  established  between  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  the  allantois,  and  the  union  of  these  two 
structures  forms  the  placenta.  The  foetal  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa is  connected  with  the  foetus  by  the  vessels  of  the  um- 
bilical cord ;  and  the  maternal  portion  is  connected  with  the 
great  uterine  sinuses.  Development  takes  place  from  material 
supplied  to  the  foetus  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

The  external  covering  of  the  ovum,  during  the  first  stage 
of  its  development,  is  the  vitelline  membrane.  According 
to  Coste,  as  the  ovum  is  received  into  the  utenis,  the  vitelline 
membrane  develops  upon  its  surface  little  villosities,  which  are 
non-vascular,  and  formed  of  amorphous  matter  with  granules. 
These  are  the  first  villosities  of  the  ovum,  and  they  assist  in 
fixing  the  egg  in  the  uterine  cavity.  They  are  not  permanent, 
do  not  become  developed  into  the  vascular  villosities  of  the 
chorion,  and  disappear  as  the  true  membranes  of  the  embryon 
are  developed  from  the  blastodermic  layers.*  It  is  probable 
that  the  vitelline  membrane  disappears  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  when  it  is  replaced  by  the  amnion. 

Formation  of  the  Amnion,^ — As  the  ovum  advances  in  its 

^  Costs,  DheloppemerU  dea  corps  ar^ant«l8/ Paris,  1847,  tome  i.,  p.  82. 

*  In  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  deTelopment,  there  is  no  de- 
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development,  it  is  observed  that  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm 
becomes  thickened,  to  form  the  first  trace  of  the  embryon. 
At  this  portion,  where  the  body  of  the  embiyon  subsequently 
makes  its  appearance,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  the 
external  layer,  the  internal  layer,  and  a  thick,  intermediate 
layer  of  cells,  developed  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
external  and  the  internal  layer,  called  the  middle  layer.  At 
nearly  the  time  when  this  thickening  begins,  a  fold  of  the 
external  layer  makes  its  appearance,  surrounding  the  thick- 
ened portion,  and  most  prominent  at  the  cephalic  and  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  furrow  for  the  neural  canal.  This 
fold  increases  in  extent  as  development  advances,  passes  over 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryon,  and  finally  meets  so  as  to 
enclose  the  embryon  completely.  We  can  readily  figure  to 
ourselves  this  process  and  understand  how,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  development  of  the  anmion,  this  membrane  consists 
of  an  external  layer,  formed  of  the  external  layer  of  the  fold, 
and  an  internal  layer;  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  layers, 
or  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  fold,  being  marked  by  a  mem- 
branous septimi.  An  illustration  of  this  mode  of  formation  of 
the  two  layers  of  the  amnion  is  afforded  by  an  observation  by 
Allen  Thomson,  made  on  an  embryon  of  about  fifteen  days, 
in  which  there  was  a  portion  of  membrane  extending  from  the 
internal  amniotic  fold  to  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum.* 

Bcription  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  membranes  bo  clear  and  exact  as  that 
given  by  Dalton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Physiology.  In  our  account  of  these  pro- 
cesses, we  shall  follow  in  the  main  this  description.  (Dalton,  Human  Phyn- 
ohgy^  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  619,  et  9eq.) 

*  Allen  Thomson,  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Structure  of  the  Human 
Ovum^  etc. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  1889,  vol  iiL,  p.  182. 
This  observation  is  quoted  by  Longet  as  showing  the  mechanism  of  formation 
of  the  amnion  (TraiU  de  phytiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  844);  but  the 
statement  in  the  original  paper  by  Allen  Thomson  is  rather  indefinite.  Allud- 
ing to  *'  a  portion  of  fine  membrane  which  adhered  to  the  notch  between  the 
foetus  and  yolk  at  the  cephalic  extremity,*'  he  says :  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  piece  of  membrane  may  be  a  part  of  the  cephalic  fold  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  which  forms  the  amnios.**  The  ovum  was  not 
examined  until  after  it  had  been  in  alcohol  for  several  days. 
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Fio.  84. 


The  two  amniotic  layers  are  formed  in  the  way  that  we 
have  just  described,  and  a  complete  separation  linally  takes 
place,  by  a  disappearance  of  the  septum 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  folds  over 
thp  back  of  the  embryon.  According  to 
Longet,  this  process  occupies  four  or  five 
days  in  the  himian  ovum  ;  ^  though  the 
observation  by  Allen  Thomson  shows 
that  the  complete  separation  of  the  two 
layers  occurs  much  later.  The  point 
where  the  folds  meet  is  called  the  am- 
niotic umbilicus.  When  the  amnion  is 
thus  completely  formed,  the  vitelline 
membrane  has  been  encroached  upon  by 
the  external  amniotic  layer  and  disappears,  leaving  this  layer 
of  the.  amnion  as  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum.  At 
this  time,  there  is  a  growth  of  villosities 
upon  the  surface  of  the  external  amni- 
otic layer,  which,  like  the  villosities  of 
the  vitelline  membrane,  are  not  vascular. 

Soon  after  the  development  of  the 
amnion,  the  allantois  is  formed.  This 
membrane  is  vascular,  encroaches  upon 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  external  am- 
niotic membrane,  becomes  villous,  and 
its  villosities  take  the  place  of  those  of 
the  amnion.  Over  a  certain  portion  of 
the  membrane,  the  villosities  are  per- 
manent. The  mode  of  development  of 
the  amnion,  as  we  have  described  it,  was 
discovered  by  Von  Baer,*  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  diagrammatic  Figs.  34  and 
35.     These  figures  show  the  formation  of  the  amnion,  the 


FecQDdated  egg.— <i,  umblU- 
cal  vesicle:  b,  amDiodc 
cftTltT ;  c  aUantolB.  (Dal- 
TOK,  Wuman  PAf/Holoav, 
Philadelphia,  1671,  p.  m.) 


Fio.  80. 


Fecundated  egg,  with  allan- 
tois neariy  complete.— a, 
inner  lamina  of  amnlotle 
fold;  6,  outer  lamina  of 
ditto ;  c,  point  where  the 
amniotic  fblds  come  in 
contact  The  allantois  ia 
seen  penetrating  between 
the  inner  and  outer  lami- 
ne  of  the  amniotic  folds. 
(Daltdv.  Human  PhyH- 
oloity,  Philadelphia,  1671, 


1  LoNOKT,  TraiU  de  phynologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  844. 
•Von   Bakr,    Ueber  Entw%cklung9ge9(^%cU   der  Thiere^  Konigsberg,  1887, 
Zweite  Tbeil,  S.  192. 
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umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  allantois.  The  last  two  structures 
are  not  derived  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and 
will  be  described  farther  on,  after  we  have  studied  the  full 
development  of  the  amnion  and  its  relations. 

"When  the  allantois  has  become  the  chorion,  or  the  exter- 
nal membrane  of  the  ovum,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  amnion,  the  structures  of  the  ovum  are 
the  following :  1.  The  chorion,  formed  of  the  two  layers  of 
the  allantois,  derived  from  the  internal  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, and  penetrated  by  blood-vessels.  2.  The  umbilical 
cord,  which  connects  the  embryon  with  the  placental  portion 
of  the  chorion,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle,  formed  from  the 
same  layers  as  the  allantois.  3.  The  amnion,  which  is  the 
internal  layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  persisting  throughout  the 
whole  of  f 03tal  life.    4.  The  embryon  itself. 

During  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  and  the  allantois,  the  internal  amniotic  layer,  or  the 
true  amniotic  membrane,  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  embryon,  and  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis  at  the 
umbilicus.  It  is  then  separated  from  the  allantois  by  a  layer 
of  gelatinous  matter ;  and  in  this  layer,  between  the  amnion 
and  the  allantois,  is  embedded  the  umbilical  vesicle.  At  this 
time,  the  umbilical  cord  is  short  and  not  twisted.  As  devel- 
opment advances,  however,  the  inter-membranous  gelatinous 
matter  gradually  disappears ;  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  is  en- 
larged by  the  production  of  a  liquid  between  its  internal  sur- 
face and  the  embryon ;  and,  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  the  amnion  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  chorion.  At  this  time,  the  embryon  floats,  as  it 
were,  in  the  amniotic  cavity,  surrounded  by  the  amniotic 
fluid.  The  amnion  forms  a  lining  membrane  for  the  cho- 
rion ;  by  its  gradual  enlargement  it  has  formed  a  covering  for 
the  umbilical  cord ;  and,  between  it  and  the  cord,  is  the  atro- 
phied umbilical  vesicle.  The  amnion  then  resembles  a  se- 
rous membrane,  except  that  it  is  non-vascular.  It  is  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  pale,  delicate  cells  of  pavement-epithelium^ 
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which  contain  a  few  fine,  fatty  granulations.  At  term,  the 
amnion  adheres  to  the  chorion,  though  it  may  be  separated, 
with  a  little  care,  as  a  distinct  membrane,  and  may  be  stripped 
from  the  cord.  From  its  arrangement  and  from  the  absence 
of  blood-vessels,  it  is  evident  that  this  membrane  is  simply 
for  the  protection  of  the  foetus  and  is  not  directly  concerned 
in  its  nutrition  and  development. 

The  gelatinous  mass  referred  to  above,  situated,  during 
the  early  periods  of  intra-uterine  life,  between  the  amnion 
and  the  chorion,  presents  a  semifluid  consistence,  and  is 
marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  very  delicate,  interlac- 
ing fibres  of  young  connective  tissue  and  fine,  grayish  granu- 
lations scattered  through  its  substance.  These  fibres  gradu- 
ally develop  as  the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  diminishes 
find  the  amnion  approaches  the  chorion,  until,  finally,  it 
forms  a  rather  soft,  reticulated  layer,  which  was  described 
by  Bischoff,  imder  the  name  of  the  membrana  media.* 

Amniotic  Fhiid. — The  process  of  enlargement  of  the 
amnion  shows  that  the  amniotic  fluid  gradually  increases  in 
quantity  as  the  development  of  the  foetus  progresses.  At 
term,  the  entire  quantity  is  variable,  being  rarely  more  thian 
two  pints  or  less  than  one  pint.'  In  the  early  peripds  of 
utero-gestation,  it  is  clear,  slightly  yellowish  or  greenish,  and 
perfectly  liquid.  Toward  the  sixth  month,  its  color  is  more 
pronounced,  and  it  becomes  slightly  mucilaginous.  Its  reac- 
tion is  usually  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  though  sometimes 
it  is  feebly  acid  in  the  latest  periods.  It  sometimes  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  as  determined  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid ;  and  there  is  generally  a  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  following  table,  compiled  by 
Robin,  gives  its  chemical  composition : 

^  Bischoff,  TraUi  du  dSveloppemeni, — EneydopMie  (nuUomique^  Paris,  1848, 
iome  viiL,  p.  167. 

Robin,  Ifhnoire  ntr  la  ttrtteture  iniime  de  la  vSaicule  cmbilieaU, — Journal  dt 
la  phtftioloffie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  80«. 

'  Robin,  Lefon»  9%ir  let  humeurs^  Paris,  1867,  p.  779. 
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Composition  of  the  Amniotic  Fluids 

Water 99100  to  976-00 

Albumen  and  mucosine 0-82  "     10*77 

Urea. 200  "       8-50 

Creatine  and  creatinine  (Scherer,  Robin  and  Yerdeil).  not  estimated 

•  Lactate  of  soda  ( Vogt,  Regnauld) a  trace 

Fatty  matters  (Rees,  Mack) 013  to      125 

Glucose  (CI.  Bernard). ^. . .  not  estimated 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium 2*40  to     6*95 

Chloride  of  calcium a  trace 

Carbonate  of  soda. a  trace 

Sulphate  of  soda a  trace 

Sulphate  of  potassa  (Rees). a  trace 

Calcareous  and  magnesian  phosphates  and  sulphates.  1*14  to      1*72 

The  presence  of  certain  of  the  urinary  constituents  in  the 
amniotic  fluid  has  led  to  the  view  that  the  urine  of  the  foetus 
is  discharged,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  into  the  amniotic 
cavity.  Bernard,  who  is  quoted  in  the  above  table  as  having 
determined  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  has 
shown  that,  in  animals  with  a  multiple  placenta,  the  amnion 
has  a  glycogenic  function  during  the  early  part  of  intra-uter- 
ine  existence.* 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  of  it  is  derived  from  the  general  surface 
of  the  foetus,  how  much  from  the  urine,  and  how  much  from 
the  amnion  itself,  by  transudation  from  the  vascular  struct- 
ures beneath  this  membrane.  The  quantity  is  apparently  too 
great,  especially  in  the  early  months,  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  and  there  is  probably  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  general  surface  of  the  foetus  and  from  the  mem- 
branes. After  the  third  month,  the  sebaceous  secretion  from 
the  skin  of  the  foetus  prevents  the  absorption  of  any  of  the 
liquid. 

An  important  property  of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  that  of 
resisting  putrefaction  and  of  preserving  dead  tissues.    It  is 

»  Robin,  Le^ow  9ur  lea  kumeurs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  782. 
*  See  vol.  iii..  Secretion,  p.  822. 
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stated  by  Kobin  to  be  the  best  fluid  for  the  preservation  of 
the  embryonic  tissues,  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for 
examination. 

Formation  of  the  Umbilical  Vesicle, — As  the  visceral 
plates,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  close  over  the  front 
of  the  embryon,  that  portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  which 
the  intestinal  canal  is  developed  presents  a  vesicle,  which  is 
cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  still  com- 
municates freely  with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  On  its  surface,  is  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels ;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  organ  in  birds  and  in  many  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals.  In  the  human  subject  and  in  mam- 
mals, however,  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  not  so  important,  as 
nutrition  is  effected  by  means  of  vascular  connections  be- 
tween the  chorion  and  the  uterus.  The  vesicle  becomes 
gradually  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  embryon,  as 
development  advances,  by  the  elongation  of  its  pedicle,  and 
is  compressed  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion  as  the 
former  membrane  becomes  distended. 

When  the  vesicle  is  formed,  in  the  way  which  we  have 
indicated,  it  receives  two  arteries  from  the  two  aortse,  and 
the  blood  is  returned  to  the  embryon  by  two  veins,  which 
open  into  the  vestibule  of  the  heart.  These  are  called  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels.  At  about  the  fortieth  day,  one 
artery  and  one  vein  disappear,  and,  soon  after,  all  vascular 
connection  with  the  embryon  is  abolished.  At  first  there  is 
a  canal  of  communication  with  the  intestine,  called  the  om- 
phalo-mesenteric canal.  This  is  gradually  obliterated,  and 
closes  at  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  point  of 
commimication  of  the  vesicle  with  the  intestine  is  called  the 
intestinal  umbilicus;  and,  early  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, there  is  here  a  true  hernia  of  a  loop  of  intestine.  The 
umbilical  vesicle  remains  as  a  tolerably  prominent  structure 
as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  but  it  may  often  be  dis- 
covered at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
164 
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According  to  Robin,  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  three  coate ; 
an  external,  smooth  membrane,  formed  of  connective  tissue, 
a  middle  layer  of  transparent,  polyhedric  cells,  and  an  inter- 
nal layer  of  spheroidal  cells.  The  membrane,  composed  of 
these  layers,  encloses  a  pulpy  mass,  composed  of  a  liquid, 
containing  cells  and  yellowish  granulations.* 

Formation  of  the  AUa/ntois  and  the  PeT^manervt  Chorion, 
— ^During  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  and  while  it  is  being  shut  off  from  the  intestine,  there 
appears  an  elevation  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine, 
which  rapidly  increases  in  extent,  until  it  forms  a  membrane 
of  two  layers,  which  is  situated  between  the  internal  and 
the  external  layer  of  the  amnion.  This  membrane  becomes 
vascular  early  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  increases 
in  size  quite  rapidly,  and  finally  completely  encloses  the  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  amnion  and  the  embryon,  the  gelatinous 
mass  already  described  being  situated  between  it  and  the  in- 
ternal amniotic  layer  before  this  membrane  becomes  enlarged. 
While  the  formation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  allantois  is  quite 
distinct  in  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  in  the  hu- 
man subject  and  in  mammals,  it  is  not  so  easily  observed ; 
still,  as  was  first  shown  by  Coste,'  there  t5an  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  its  formation,  even  in  the  human 
ovTun.  Here,  however,  the  allantois  soon  becomes  a  single 
membrane,  the  two  original  layers  of  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  process  of  thedevelopment  of  the 
allantois  is  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  figures  34,  35,  and  36. 

It  is  the  vascularity  of  the  allantois  which  causes  the  rapid 
development  by  which  it  invades  and  finally  supersedes  the 
external  layer  of  the  amnion,  becoming  the  permanent  cho- 
rion, or  external  membrane  of  the  ovum.  At  first  there  are 
two  arteries  extending  into  this  membrane  from  the  lower 

1  Robin,  Mhmoire  mr  la  structure  irUirM  de  la  vhicule  ombilicaU. — Journal  <U 
la  physiologie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  pp.  808,  814. 

*  CpsTK,  Embryogknie  comparSe^  Paris,  1887,  tome  l,  p.  281,  et  teq. 
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portion  of  the  aorta,  and  two  veins.  The  two  arteries  per- 
sist and  form  the  two  arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord,  coming 
from  the  internal  iliac  arteries  of  the  foetus;  and  the  two 
veins  are  reduced  to  one,  the  umbilical  vein,  which  returns 
the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus.  These  vessels  are 
connected  with  the  permanent  vascular  tufts  of  the  chorion. 

Longet  states,  as  the  resxdt  of  a  study  of  the  specimens  in 
the  College  of  France,  prepared  by  Coste,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  allantois  cannot  be  well  observed  in  human  ova  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  or  the  twenty-fifth  day.*  "We  have  already 
noted  the  formation  of  villosities, 
firet  upon  the  vitelline  membrane,  fio.  8«. 

and  next  upon  the  external  amniotic 
membrane,  and  we  have  seen  that 
both  of  these  membranes  are  tempo- 
rary structures.  As  the  vascular  al- 
lantois encroaches  upon  the  external 
amniotic  layer,  the  villosities  become 
vascular ;  and,  when  the  allantois  be- 
comes the  permanent  chorion,  it  is   Pecondiitod  e^p,  with  niiantots 

*  ^  taUv    formed.  —  a,    nmbitical 

marked  by  a  multitude  of  compound  ^i^%^,r"/?;^aA^^^^ 
villi  over  its  entire  surface,  which  ^^'  Philadelphia,  isn,  p. 
give  the  ovum  a  shaggy  appearance. 

It  is  diflacult  to  say  whether  new  villi  appear  upon  the  allan- 
tois, or  whether  the  villi  of  the  amnion  are  penetrated  by  the 
vessels  of  the  allantois ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  true  or  per- 
manent chorion  presents  upon  its  surface  vascular  villi.  As 
the  ovum  enlarges,  over  a  certain  area  surrounding  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  pedicle  which  connects  it  with  the  em- 
bryon,  the  villi  are  developed  more  rapidly  than  over  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  Indeed,  as  the  egg  becomes  larger  and 
larger,  the  villi  of  the  surface  outside  of  this  area  become 
more  and  more  scanty,  lose  their  vascularity,  and  finally  dis- 
appear. That  portion  upon  which  the  villi  persist  and  in- 
crease in  length  and  in  the  number  of  their  branches  is 

'  Longet,  Traiii  de  physiologies  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  849. 
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destined  to  form  connections  with,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus,  and  constitutes  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
According  to  Dalton,  this  change  begins  at  about  the  end 
of  the  second  month,  and  the  placenta  becomes  distinctly 
limited  at  about  the  end  of  the  third  month.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  changes  progress 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  the  permanent  chorion  and 
the  limitation  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  enlargement  of  the  am- 
nion are  also  going  on.  The  amnion  is  gradually  becoming 
distended  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid ;  it 
reaches  the  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  at  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month,  extends  over  the  umbilical  cord  to  form 
its  external  covering,  including  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vesi- 
cle, and  the  umbilical  vesicle  itself  lies  in  the  gelatinous  mat- 
ter between  the  two  membranes. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month,  then,  the  ovum 
is  constituted  as  follows : 

The  foetus  floats  freely  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  attached  to 
the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  chorion  presents  a 
highly  vascular,  thickened,  and  villous  portion,  the  foetal  por- 
tion of  the  placenta ;  the  rest  of  the  chorion  is  a  simple  mem- 
brane, without  villi  and  without  blood-vessels ;  the  amnion 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  chorion,  and  also  forms  the 
external  covering  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  umbilical  vesi- 
cle has  become  atrophied  and  has  lost  its  vascularity;  the 
hernia  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
with  the  intestine  of  the  foetus  has  closed ;  finally,  the  foetus 
has  undergone  a  considerable  degree  of  developpient. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  structure  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  the  membranes  formed  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  or  the  membranae  deciduae,  and  the  mode 
of  development  and  the  structure  of  the  placenta. 

Z^Tnbilicdl  Cord, — From  the  description  we  have  given  of 

'  Dalton,  Muman  Fhf/sioloffi/^  Philadelphia,  ISYl,  pp.  682,  688. 
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the  mode  of  development  of  the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  it 
is  evident  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  nothing  more  than  the 
pedicle  which  connects  the  embryon  with  that  portion  of  the 
chorion  which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  placenta.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  process  of  th^  allantois,  in  which  the  vessels 
eventually  become  the  most  important  structures.  The  cord 
is  distinct  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  month ;  and,  as  devel- 
opment advances,  the  vessels  consist  of  two  arteries  coming 
from  the  body  of  the  foetus,  which  are  usually  twisted  from 
left  to  right  around  the  single  umbilical  vein.  In  addition 
to  the  spiral  turns  of  the  arteries  around  the  veins,  the  entire 
cord  may  be  more  or  less  twisted,  probably  from  the  movje- 
ments  of  the  foetus. 

The  fully-developed  cord  extends  from  the  umbilicus  of 
the  foetus  to  the  central  portion  of  the  placenta,  in  which  its 
insertion  is  usually  oblique;  though  it  may  be  inserted  at 
other  points,  and  even  outside  of  the  border  of  the  placenta, 
its  vessels  penetrating  this  organ  from  the  side.  Its  usual 
length,  which  varies  very  considerably,  is  about  twenty  inches. 
It  has  been  observed  as  long  as  sixty,  and  as  short  as  seven 
inches.*  When  the  cord  is  very  long,  it  sometimes  presents 
knots,  or  may  be  wound  around  the  neck,  the  body,  or  any 
of  the  members  of  the  foetus ;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

The  external  covering  of  the  cord  is  a  process  of  the 
amnion,  which,  as  it  extends  over  the  vessels,  includes  a 
gelatinous  substance,  the  gelatine  of  Wharton,  which  sur- 
rounds the  vessels,  and  protects  them  from  compression. 
This  gelatinous  substance  is  identical  with  the  so-called  mem- 
brana  intermedia,  or  the  substance  included  between  the  am- 
nion and  the  chorion.  The  entire  cord,  covered  with  the 
gelatine  of  Wharton  and  the  amnion,  is  usually  about  the 
size  of  the  little  finger.  According  to  Robin,  the  normal 
cord  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  ten  pounds  and  ten  ounces 

'  Vrolik,  Cydojxediu  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology^  London,  1849-1862,  vol 
iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  947,  Article,  Teratology, 
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to  twelve  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  avoirdupois.*  As  the 
amniotic  fluid  aecumulates  and  distends  the  amniotic  mem- 
brane, it  becomes  more  and  more  closely  applied  to  the 
cord.  This  pressure  extends  from  the  placental  attachment 
of  the  cord  toward  the  foetus,. and  gradually  forces  into 
the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  the  loop  of  intestine,  which,  in 
the  early  periods  of  intra-uterine  life,  forms  an  umbilical 
hernia. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  writers  upon  embryology  that 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  present  no  valves ;  but  recent  observa- 
tions by  Berger  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  semi- 
lunar folds,  both  in  the  vein  and  in  the  arteries.  In  the  his- 
torical account  of  this  subject,  given  by  Berger,  it  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  older  writers  described  these  folds  more  or 
less  accurately,  and  that  they  were  observed  more  recently  by 
Hyrtl.  Berger  rejects  the  term  valves,  as  applied  to  the  semi- 
lunar folds  which  he  has  observed,  particularly  as  regards 
those  found  in  the  umbilical  vein.  They  are  simple  inversions 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  and  they  do  not  exist  in  pairs, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  influence  the  current  of  blood.  In  the 
arteries,  these  folds  are  situated  at  intervals  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches,  and  are  more  abundant  where  the  vessels 
are  very  contorted.  In  the  vein,  the  folds  are  most  abundant 
near  the  placenta ;  they  are  very  irregularly  placed,  and,  in 
a  length  of  four  inches,  fifteen  folds  were  found.  It  is 
not  apparent  that  these  folds  have  any  physiological  impor- 
tance." 

As  the  allantois  is  developed,  it  presents,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  formation,  three  portions :  an  external  portion, 
which  becomes  the  chorion,  an  internal  portion,  enclosed  in 
the  body  of  the  embiyon,  and  an  intermediate  portion^  The 
intermediate  portion,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  the  umbilical 
cord.    As  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  closes  around  the  cord, 

*  LiTTRE  ET  Robin,  Dictionnaire  de  mSdeciney  Paris,  18*78,  Article,  Omhilieal. 
'  Berger,  JRecherches  sur  la  conformation  inthrieure  de  la  veine  ei  des  ari^res 
otrMicales. — Archives  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1871-1872,  tome  iv.,  p.  661,  et  9eq. 
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it  shuts  off  a  portion  of  the  allantois  contained  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  which  becomes  the  urinary  bladder ;  but  there  is 
a  temporary  communication  between  the  internal  portion  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  which  is  called  the  urachus. 
This  is  generally  obliterated  before  birth,  and  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  impervious  cord ;  but  it  may  persist  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
canal,  extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  which  is 
closed  soon  after  birth. 

MembrancB  Deoidicm. — In  addition  to  the  two  membranes 
connected  with  the  foetus,  there  are  two  membranes  formed 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  are  derived 
from  the  mother,  and  which  serve  still  farther  to  protect  the 
ovum.  The  chorion,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  foetus ;  but  a  portion  of  this  membrane,  about 
one-third  of  its  surface,  becomes  closely  united  with  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  to  form 
the  placenta.  This  organ,  which  serves  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus,  will  be  described  by  itself ;  but,  before  we  can 
thoroughly  comprehend  its  structure  and  the  process  of  its 
development,  we  must  study  carefully  the  formation  of  the 
membranae  deciduse.* 

As  the  fecundated  ovum  descends  into  the  uterus,  it  is 
usually  invested  with  a  shaggy  covering,  which  is  either  the 
permanent  chorion  or  one  of  the  membranes  which  invests 
the  ovum  previous  to  the  complete  development  of  the  allan- 
tois. At  this  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  has 
undergone  certain  changes  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ovum.     The  changes  which  this  membrane 

'  The  first  correct  account  of  the  decidua  was  given  by  William  Hunter,  who 
recognized  this  as  a  modification  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  gave  it 
the  name  it  now  bears.  The  engravings  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid 
nterus,  with  the  membranes,  were  published  in  1774.  A  full  account  of  the 
decidua  is  in  a  posthumous  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Rigby.  (Hunter,  An 
Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Oravid  Uterw  and  its  Contents^  London, 
1843,  p.  46,  et  seq.) 
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undergoes  in  menstruation  have  already  been  studied/  It 
has  been  seen  that,  during  an  ordinary  menstrual  period,  the 
membrane  has  been  increased  three  or  four  times  in  thickness 
and  has  become  more  or  less  rugous.  Without  being  able  to 
state  from  positive  observation  the  character  of  the  first  changes 
in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  preceding  the  descent  of  the 
fecundated  ovum — ^f or  the  opportunities  for  direct  inspection 
of  these  parts  after  fecundation  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ovum  are  not  frequent — it  is  almost  certain  that  this  hyper- 
trophy occurs  and  progresses.  One  of  the  most  favorable 
occasions  for  observing  these  early  changes  in  the  human 
subject  lately  presented  itself^  and  the  appearances  were 
minutely  described  by  Eeichert.  In  this  case,  the  ovum  was 
lenticular,  measuring  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  its  long, 
and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  its  short  diameter.  It  was 
covered  with  simple,  empty,  cylindrical  villi,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  its 
development,  dating  from  fecundation.  It  was  enclosed  in 
the  decidua  reflexa,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  had  been  ac- 
complished from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
death  of  the  mother. 

According  to  Eeichert,  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  which  occurs  at  each  menstrual  period, 
in  case  the  ovum  be  not  fecundated,  is  relieved  by  a  flow  of 
blood  and  disappears ;  but,  if  fecundation  take  place,  the 
membrane  continues  to  hypertrophy  and  to  prepare  itself  to 
enclose  the  ovum.  In  this  process,  when  an  ovum  has  been 
fecundated,  there  are  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  little  elevations,  or  islands,  provided  with  primary 
and  secondary  papillae,  everywhere  except  at  their  borders, 
where  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  presents  the  enlarged 
orifices  of  the  uterine  follicles.  The  ovum  observed  by 
Eeichert  was  found  embedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  one  of 
these  islands ;  and,  as  it  was  detached,  several  villi  were  drawn 
immediately  out  from  the  uterine  tubules. 
^  See  page  306. 
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It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  gravid  uterus  forms  what  has  been  called  the  decidua 
vera,  and  that  a  portion  is  reflected  over  the  ovum,  to  form 
the  decidua  reflexa.  Eeichert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  view 
entertained  by  most  observers,  that  the  fecundated  ovum 
lodges  itself  in  one  of  the  furrows  of  the  hypertrophied 
membrane  and  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  elevation  of  the  walls 
of  the  furrow,  cannot  be  sustained.  He  thinks  that  the  ovum 
first  becomes  attached  to  one  of  the  "  islands ; "  at  the  point 
of  attachment,  the  island  does  not  increase  in  size  as  rapidly 
as  at  other  portions,  so  that  the  ovum  rests  in  a  cup-shaped 
depression  ;  finally,  a  growth  takes  place  from  the  margin  of 
this  depression,  which  extends  around  and  encloses  the  ovum, 
presenting  a  spot  where  the  final  closure  takes  place,  called 
the  decidual  umbilicus.* 

We  have  given  the  recent  views  of  Eeichert  thus  fully, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  based  upon  the  study  of  a  re- 
markably young  ovum,  and  appear  to  be  more  exact  and  def- 
inite than  any  observation  hitherto  recorded ;  and  we  shall 
adopt  this  description  as  representing  the  early  stages  of  the 
formation  of  the  membninfle  deciduae. 

According  to  Eeichert,  the  ovum  is  completely  enclosed 
at  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  day.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  uterus  becomes  the  decidua  vera,  and  the  border 
from  which  the  new  growth  is  formed  which  covers  the  ovum 
is  the  boundary  between  this  and  the  decidua  reflexa.  The 
new  growth,  springing  from  this  border,  envelops  the  ovnm 
completely,  and  is  called  the  decidua  reflexa;  and,  in  this 
membrane,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  uterine  tubules. 

As  development  advances,  a  portion  of  the  decidua  vera, 
the  description  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  present,  under- 

'  Reichxrt,  jBeschreibung  einer  friihzeitiffen  menschlichen  Frucht  im  hUttchen- 
f^rmigen  BUdungszustande  nebtt  vergleichenden  ITnfersuchungen  uber  die  hlHs- 
ehenformigen  Fruchie  der  SHugethiere  und  des  Menscken. — Archiv  fur  Anatomie^ 
Phydologie  und  wissensthaftliche  Mediein,  Leipzig,  1873,  No.  1,  S.  127,  et  seq. 
This  article  has  also  been  published  separately  in  4o.,  with  illustrations.  (Idem, 
Berlin,  1878,  S.  89.) 
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goes  development  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
The  rest  of  the  decidua  vera  becomes  extended,  loses  its  ves- 
sels and  glands,  and  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple 
membrane. 

According  to  Kobin,  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  soon  after  fe- 
cundation, become  gradually  exfoliated,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  flattened  epithelial  scales,  of  the  pavement-va- 
riety. This  change  is  effected  at  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
week,  and  the  pavement-cells  are  then  found  covering  both 
the  decidua  vera  and  the  reflexa.  The  epithelium  of  the  cer- 
vix retains  its  cylindrical  character,  but  most  of  the  cells  lose 
their  cilia.* 

During  the  first  periods  of  utero-gestation,  the  two  layers 
of  decidua  are  separated  by  a  small  amount  of  an  albuminous 
and  sometimes  a  sanguinolent  fluid;  but  this  disappears  at 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  membranes  then 
come  in  contact  with  each  other.'  They  soon  become  so 
closely  adherent  as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  chorion.  Sometimes,  at  full  term,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  foetus  can  be  separated  from  the  decidua ;  but 
frequently  aU  of  the  different  layers  are  closely  adherent  to 
each  other. 

The  changes  we  have  just  described  are  not  participated 
in  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The 
glands  in  this  situation  secrete  a  semisolid,  transparent,  viscid 
mucus,  which  closes  the  os,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  uter- 
ine plug. 

Toward  the  fourth  month,  a  very  delicate,  soft,  homo- 
geneous layer  appears  over  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus, 
beneath  the  decidua  vera,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
muoous  membrane.     This  is  developed  very  gradually,  and 

^  Robin,  Memoire  sur  quelqites  points  de  Vanaiomie  et  dela  phy^iologie  de  la 
muqueuse  et  de  VepithMium  utSrins  pendant  la  growesBe. — Journal  de  la  physiolo- 
gie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  pp.  60,  61. 

*  LoNOET,  Traite  de  phynobgie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  B68. 
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the  membrane  is  completely  restored  about  two  months  after 
parturition. 

Such  are  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  which  result  in  the  formation  of  the  membranse  deci- 
duae.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  old  ideas  of  the  formation  of 
a  decidua  by  an  exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
the  view  that  the  mucous  membrane  extends  over  the  open- 
ings of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  is  pushed 
into  the  uterus  by  the  descending  ovum  to  form  the  decidua 
reflexa,  as  these  considerations  have  now  only  an  historical 
interest.  The  mode  of  development  of  the  decidua  reflexa 
by  a  growth  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  over  the 
ovum  was  discovered  by  Coste ;  *  and  this  view  has  been  but 
little  modified  by  the  observations  of  Keichert,  which  we 
have  quoted  so  fully. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the  Placenta. — In  describ- 
ing the  fonnation  of  the  membranse  deciduae  and  of  the 
chorion,  we  have  necessarily  hinted  at  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  placenta.  Although  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  anatomists  with  regard  to  the  exact  re- 
lations between  the  vessels  of  the  mother  and  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  foetus  derives  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  maternal  blood,  and  that  the  placenta  is,  in  ad- 
dition, a  respiratory  organ.  Reasoning  from  what  we  should 
consider  to  be  the  requirements  of  titie  foetus,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  foetal  vessels  are  bathed  in  mater- 
nal blood ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  two  sets  of  vessels  have 
no  direct  communication  with  each  other.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  foetus  has  an  independent  circulation,  its  heart 
beating  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  heart  of  the  mother.  In 
our  description  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  first  give  the  views 
which  we  conceive  to  be  correct,  and  then  advance  the  facts 
and  arguments  by  which  these  views  are  apparently  supported. 

'  Coste,  DSw^oppemerU  des  corps  orffanisSs,  Paris,  1849,  Explanations  of  Plates 
ii.,  ii'.,  viL,  espke  httmaine. 
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Beginning  with  the  first  development  of  the  placenta,  the 
observation  which  we  have  quoted  from  Reichert,  in  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  tufts  of  the  foetal  chorion  were 
actually  drawn  out  of  the  tubules  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  seems  to  demonstrate  beyond  question  the  fact  of 
penetration  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  into  the  maternal 
tubes.  This  is  a  capital  point  in  our  view  of  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  placenta ;  and  this  cannot  be  questioned, 
if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  Eeichert's  description.  It  is 
certain  that  the  portion  of  the  chorion  which  eventually  be- 
comes attached  to  the  uterus  undergoes  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  development  than  the  rest  of  the  membrane.  The 
villi  in  this  situation  become  branched  and  arborescent ;  they 
are  filled  with  blood-vessels,  while  the  vascularity  in  other 
parts  of  the  chorion  disappears ;  the  mucous  membrane  cor- 
responding to  this  portion  of  the  chorion  also  becomes  thick- 
ened ;  the  tubes  in  which  the  villi  have  penetrated  are  cor- 
respondingly enlarged  and  branched,  and  the  vessels  which 
surround  them  are  increased  in  size ;  finally,  the  union  be- 
tween the  villi  and  the  tubes  becomes  so  close  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
this  be  the  mode  of  development  of  the  placenta,  the  mater- 
nal portion  is  formed  from  a  restricted  and  an  hypertrophied 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  the  foetal 
portion  is  simply  an  exceedingly  vascular  and  villous  part  of 
the  chorion. 

As  development  advances,  the  vessels  of  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta  coalesce  into  great  lakes,  which  com- 
municate freely  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  In  these  great 
cavities,  we  find  the  vascular  foetal  tufts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  transudation  of  nutritive  material  and  gases 
can  take  place  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  the  vascular 
system  of  the  foetus. 

If  the  above  description  be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to 
pass  an  injection  from  the  uterine  sinuses  into  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta,  even  as  far  as  its  foetal  surface  ;  but 
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this  is  a  point  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion. 

In  injected  specimens  of  the  placenta,  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fill  the  maternal  as  well  as  the  foetal  ves- 
sels, the  material  injected  into  the  uterine  vessels  has  some- 
times passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta  and 
appeared  just  beneath  the  transparent  chorion  at  the  foetal 
surface  of  the  organ.  This  appearance,  however,  has  been 
thought  by  some  writers  to  be  due  to  extravasation ;  and 
many  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  placenta  has 
no  maternal  portion,  that  it  is  entirely  a  foetal  organ,  and 
that  the  maternal  vessels  do  not  pass  beyond  the  surface  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  This  opinion 
we  believe  to  be  erroneous ;  and  we  quote  in  full  the  follow- 
ing observation  made  by  John  Hunter,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  maternal  and 
the  foetal  vessels :  * 

"  The  late  indefatigable  Dr.  McKenzie,  about  the  month 
of  May  1754,  when  assistant  to  Dr.  Smellie,  having  pro- 
cured the  body  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  undelivered 
at  the  full  term,  had  injected  both  the  veins  and  arteries  with 
peculiar  success ;  the  veins  being  filled  with  yellow,  the  arte- 
ries with  red. 

"  Having  opened  the  abdomen,  and  exposed  the  uterus, 
he  made  an  incision  into  the  fore  part,  quite  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  an  irregular  nu^ss  of 
injected  matter.  The  appearance  being  new,  he  proceeded 
no  further,  and  greatly  obliged  me,  by  desiring  my  attend- 
ance to  examine  parts,  in  which  the  appearances  were  so  un- 
common. The  examination  was  made  in  his  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  I 
have  now  forgotten ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
are  settled  in  this  country,  who  I  hope  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  this  publication. 

*  John  Hcxter,  Chi  the  Structure  of  the  Placenta. — Observationa  on  certain 
Parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy^  London,  1792,  p.  163. 
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"  I  first  raised,  with  great  care,  a  part  of  the  uterus  from 
the  irregular  mass,  and  in  doing  this,  observed  regular  pieces 
of  wax  passing  obliquely  between  it  and  the  uterus,  which 
broke  off,  leaving  part  attached  to  that  mass ;  and  on  atten- 
tively examining  the  portions  towards  the  uterus,  they  plainly 
appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  veins  passing  from  it  to 
this  substance,  which  proved  to  be  the  placenta. 

"  I  likewise  observed  other  vessels,  about  the  size  of  a 
crow-quill,  passing  in  the  same  manner,  although  not  so 
obliquely  ;  these  also  broke  upon  separating  the  placenta  and 
uterus,  leaving  a  small  portion  on  the  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  and  on  examination  they  were  discovered  to  be  con- 
tinuations of  the  arteries  of  the  uterus.  My  next  step  was  to 
trace  these  vessels  into  the  substance  of  what  appeared  plar 
centa,  which  was  first  attempted  in  a  vein ;  but  that  soon  lost 
the  regularity  of  a  vessel,  by  terminating  at  once  upon  the 
surface  of  the  placenta  in  a  very  fine  spongy  substance ;  the 
interstices  of  which  were  filled  with  the  yellow  injected  mat- 
ter. This  termination  being  new,  I  repeated  the  same  kind 
of  examination  on  other  veins,  which  always  led  to  the  same 
terminations,  never  entering  the  pubstance  of  the  placenta  in 
the  form  of  a  vessel.  I  then  examined  the  arteries,  tracing 
them  in  the  same  manner  toward  the  placenta,  and  f oimd 
that,  having  made  a  twist,  or  close  spiral  turn  upon  them- 
selves, they  were  lost  on  its  surface.  On  a  more  attentive 
view,  I  perceived  that  they  terminated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  veins;  for  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  the 
spongy  substance  of  the  placenta  was  readily  distinguished 
with  the  red  injection  intermixed. 

"  Upon  cutting  into  the  placenta  I  discovered,  in  many 
places  of  its  substance,  yellow  injection,  in  others  red,  and  in 
many  others  these  two  colours  mixed.  The  substance  of  the 
placenta,  now  filled  with  injection,  had  nothing  of  the  vascu- 
lar appearance,  nor  that  of  extravasation,  but  had  a  regularity 
in  its  form  which  showed  it  to  be  naturally  of  a  cellular 
structure,  fitted  to  be  a  reservoir  for  blood. 
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^^  I  perceived  likewise,  that  the  red  injection  of  the  arte- 
ries, (which  had  been  first  injected)  had  passed  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta  into  some  of  the  veins  leading  from  the 
placenta  to  the  uterus,  mixing  itself  with  the  yellow  injec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  spongy  chorion,  called  the  decidua,  by  Dr. 
Hunter,  was  very  vascular,  its  vessels  going  to  and  from  the 
uterus,  being  filled  with  the  different  coloured  injections." 

We  have  quoted  the  above  in  full,  for  the  reason  that 
this  observation  seems  to  show  that  the  uterine  vessels  com- 
municate with  great  sinuses  or  lakes  of  blood  in  the  placenta. 
This  view  was  at  first  pretty  generally  adopted  by  anatomists ; 
but  some  observers  subsequently  denied  this  arrangement, 
supposing  that  the  uterine  vessels  terminated  at  the  placenta 
without  penetrating  this  organ.  Adopting,  however,  the 
Hunterian  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  maternal  vessels, 
Keid  showed,  by  injections  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  that  the 
foetal  tufts  of  the  placenta  were  supplied  with  Hood  from  the 
umbilical  arteries,  which  was  returned  to  the  foetus  by  the 
.umbilical  vein.* 

The  important  point  in  the  determination  of  the  connec- 
tion of  what  may  be  termed  the  placental  maternal  sinuses 
with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  can  be  settled  by  injection  of 
the  uterine  vessels  in  cases  in  which  the  observation  can  be 
•made  while  the  placenta  is  still  attached  to  the  uterine  walls. 
Dalton,  since  1853,  has  examined  the  parts  m  situ  in  four 
cases  of  women  who  died  undelivered  at  or  near  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy,  and  adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
filling  the  uterine  vessels  with  air,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
injection  could  be  directly  observed.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  The  uterus,  with  its  con- 
tents, is  removed  from  the  body,  is  carefully  opened,  and  the 
foetus  is  taken  out,  after  dividing  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
parts  are  then  placed  under  water,  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe  is 

*  Reid,  On  the  Anatomical  RdatioM  of  the  Elood-vessds  of  the  Mother  to  those 
of  the  Foetus  in  the  Human  Species. — Physiological  Anatomical  and  Pathological 
Researches^  Edinburgh,  1848,  p.  816,  et  seq. 
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introduced  into  one  of  the  divided  vessels  of  the  uterine 
walls,  and  air  is  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation.  By  this 
process,  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uterus  itself  are  first  filled, 
next,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  placenta,  and  finally,  "  the 
bubbles  of  air  insinuate  themselves  everywhere  between  the 
foetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most  superficial  portions  of  tiie 
placenta,  inmiediately  underneath  the  transparent  chorion. 
If  the  chorion  be  now  divided  at  any  point  by  an  incision, 
passing  merely  through  its  own  thickness,  the  air,  which  was 
confined  beneath  it  in  the  placental  sinuses,  will  escape,  and 
rise  in  bubbles  to  the  siirf  ace  of  the  water.  Such  an  experi- 
ment shows  conclusively  that  the  placental  sinuses  conununi- 
cate  freely  with  the  uterine  vessels,  occupy  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally  extensive  with  the  tufts 
of  the  foetal  chorion."  Dalton  farther  states  that  the  uterine 
vessels,  as  they  penetrate  the  placenta,  have  an  exceedingly 
oblique  direction,  and  that  their  orifices  may  be  easily  over- 
looked, but  can  be  seen  by  careful  inspection.* 

We  have  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  ob-. 
servations  of  Dalton,  and  we  conceive  that  they  have  settled 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  true  maternal  portion  of 
the  placenta.  In  corroboi'ation  of  this,  in  1864,  we  examined 
the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  attached,  of  a  woman  who  died 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Prof.  G.  T.  Elliot  and  Prof.  J.  P.  White,  and  forced  air  from 
the  uterine  sinuses  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
placenta,  between  the  foetal  tufts.  In  view  of  these  fects, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  seems  imnecessary 
to  discuss  the  more  or  less  theoretical  views  of  writers  who 
have  not  made  injections  of  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  at- 
tached. The  observations  of  Dalton  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  numerous  anatomists,  among  the  latest  of  whom 
we  may  mention  Prof.  Turner,  Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan, 
and  M.  Laure;    so  that  we  must   consider  the  fact  of  an 

'  Dalton,  Anaiomy  of  (he  PlacerUa,  From  the  American  Medical  Mwitidy^ 
New  York,  July,  1858,  pp.  12, 14. 
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intra-placental  circulation  of  maternal  blood  as  definitiyelj 
established.^ 

Structure  of  ths  FuUy-devdoped  Placenta. — The  placenta 
of  the  human  subject  presents  certain  differences  in  its  struct* 
ure  at  various  periods  of  utero-gestation,  most  of  which  have 
been  indicated  in  treating  of  its  development  At  about  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  limits  of  the  placenta  become 
distinct,  and  the  organ  rapidly  assumes  the  anatomical  char- 
acters observed  after  it  may  be  said  to  be  fully  developed.  It 
then  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem* 
brane,  and  is  generally  rounded  or  ovoid  in  form,  with  a 
distinct  border  connected  with  the  decidua  and  the  chorion. 
It  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  slightly  attenuated  toward  the  border,  and  weighs 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces.  Its  foetal  surface  is  covered 
with  the  smooth  amniotic  membrane,  and  its  uterine  surface, 
when  detached,  is  rough,  and  divided  into  numerous  irregular 
lobes  or  cotyledons,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  !6etween  these  lobes,  are  membranes,  called 
dissepiments,  which  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
frequently  as  far  as  the  foetal  surface.* 

Upon  the  uterine  surface,  is  a  thin,  soft  membrane,  some- 
times called  the  decidua  serotina.  This  is  merely  a  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  situated  next  the  muscu- 
lar walls,  the  greater  part  of  it  not  being  thrown  off  with  the 
placenta.  It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter,  numerous 
granulations,  and  colossal  cells  with  enlai^ged  and  multiple 
nudeL  If  we  scrape  the  uterine  surface  of  a  fresh  placenta, 
these  cells  appear,  on  microscopical  observation,  very  mudi 

*  TcBKKR,  ObtervatumM  on  the  Stmeture  of  the  Emum  Haeeitta. — Jcmmai  of 
Anatomy  and  PhyMogy,  Cambridge  and  London,  1878,  toI.  tH,  p.  188. 

Laube,  Le  ptacenia^—Refme  eeient^fiqite,  Paris,  1878-*74,  tomet  ziL,  ziiL, 
p.  786. 

*  Fabrk,  CydopcBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phynoioyy^  London,  1859,  toL  t.^ 
Supplement,  p.  715,  et  eeq,^  Article,  Utenu  and  U»  Appendaffee, 
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like  the  so-called  cancer-cells.  There  has  been  and  is  now  con 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  decidua  serotina.  •  Some  writers,  who  do  not  admit 
that  the  placenta  has  any  true  maternal  portion,  regard  it  as 
the  portion  of  decidua  imprisoned  between  the  chorion  and 
the  mnscular  walls  of  the  uterus ;  *  but,  if  we  adopt  the  view 
that  the  placenta  is  formed  in  part  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  we  must  regard  the  serotina,  so  called,  as  simply 
the  deeper  portion  of  this  membrane. 

Adopting  the  view,  as  we  have,  that  the  viUi  of  the  cho- 
rion are  bathed  in  the  maternal  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
placenta,  and  that  these  villi  originally  penetrate  the  uterine 
tubules,  the  theory  lately  advanced  by  Ercolani,  that  the  pla- 
centa contains  utricular  glands  which  elaborate  a  fluid  for 
foetal  nutrition,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  at  least,  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  pla- 
centa. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
process  of  secretion  in  the  placenta ;  and  it  is  more  consistent 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  simple  transudation  of  nutritive 
material  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  through  the  vessels  of 
the  foetal  tufts.  This  opinion  is  not  opposed  to  the  demon- 
stration, by  Ercolani,  of  utricular  glands,  developed  either 
from  the  original  uterine  tubules  or  of  new  formation;  it 
simply  does  not  admit  the  function  aacribed  to  these  glands 
by  Ercolani,  which  rests  upon  purely  theoretical  considera- 
tions.* 

Blood^essds  of  the  Placenta. — The  two  arteries  of  the 
umbUical  cord  branch  upon  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta 
beneath  the  amnion,  and  finally  penetrate  the  substance  of 
the  organ.    The  branches  of  the  veins,  which  are  about  six- 

^  Robin,  MSmoire  sur  quelques  points  de  Vanatomie  et  de  la  physiologie  de  la 
muqueme  et  de  VepU/UHttm  uterine  pendant  la  groeeeeee. — Journal  de  la  physiolo- 
ffie,  Parifl,  1858,  tome  I,  p.  60. 

*  Ercolani,  Mhnoire  sur  les  glandes  tttricidaires  de  Vuthus  et  sur  Vorgane 
glandulaire  de  nouvelle  /ormation.-^oumal  de  PanatonUe,  Paris,  1868,  tome  t., 
p.  601,  et  seq. 
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teen  in  number,  converge  toward  the  cord,  and  nnite  to  form 
the  nmbilical  vein.  Upon  the  uterine  surface,  are  numerous 
oblique  openings  of  the  veins  which  return  the  maternal 
blood  to  the  uterine  sinuses.  There  are  also  numerous  small 
spiral  arteries,  which  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to 
supply  blood  to  the  maternal  portion.  These  are  the  "  curl- 
ing arteries,"  described  by  John  Hunter.* 

If  we  inject  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  fluid  is  returned 
by  the  umbilical  vein,  having  passed  through  the  vascular 
tufts  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  According  to 
Farre,  the  small  arteries  and  the  veins  of  the  villi  at  first 
communicate  through  a  true  capiUaiy  plexus ;  but,  toward 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  capillaries  disappear,  leaving  loops 
of  vessels,  "  simple,  compound,  wavy,  or  much  contorted,  and 
in  parts  varicose."  * 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Winkler,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  foetal  villi :  1.  Those  which  terminate  just 
beneath  the  chorion,  without  penetrating  the  vascular  lacu- 
nee.  2.  Longer  villi,  which  hang  free  in  the  lacunae.  3.  Long, 
branching  villi,  which  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  placenta, 
some  extending  as  far  as  its  uterine  surface.*  Winkler  does 
not  admit  the  existence  of  perivascular  spaces  in  the  foetal 
tufts,  which  have  been  described  by  Reitz.* 

The  formation  of  the  great  vascular  lakes  of  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta  has  already  been  described.*  These, 
according  to  Winkler,  present  numerous  trabeculse,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  uterine  to  the  foetal  surface ;  and,  between  these 
trabeculse,  are  numerous  exceedingly  delicate  transverse  and 

'  Hunter,  On  the  Structure  of  the  Pltzcejita, — Observations  on  Certain  Parts 
of  the  Animal  (Economy^  London,  1792,  p.  111. 

'  Fabre,  op.  cit. — Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  London,  1859, 
voL  v.,  Supplement,  p.  718. 

•  Winkler,  Zur  Kentniss  der  menschlichen  Placenta. — Archiv  fur  Gynaeko- 
loffie,  Berlin,  1872,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  249. 

*  Winkler,  op.  cit.^  S.  253. 

Reitz,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Hitman  and  Comparative  Ststoloyyy  The  New 
Sydenham  Society,  London,  1873,  voL  iil.,  p.  496. 
» See  page  878. 
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oblique  secondary  trabecular  processes.'  The  chorionic  villi, 
according  to  the  recent  observations  of  Hennig,*  contain 
blood-vessels,  which  we  have  already  described,  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous,  connective-tissue  structure  (Schleimffeiode), 
and  are  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  of 
pavement-epithelium. 

In  parturition,  the  curling  arteries  and  the  veins  on  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  are  torn  off,  and  the  placenta 
then  consists  of  the  parts  we  have  just  described ;  the  torn 
ends  of  these  vessels  attached  to  the  uterus  ^are  closed  by  the 
contractions  of  the  surrounding  muscular  fibres;  and  the 
blood  which  is  discharged  is  mainly  derived  from  the  placenta 
itself.  Thus  the  very  contractions  which  expel  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  close  the  vessels  and  prevent  loss  of  blood  by 
the  mother. 

'  WiNKLiR,  ^ur  Kenims9  der  mauchlichen  JPlacenta. — AreMv  fUr  Oynadoo- 
loffie,  Berlin,  1872,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  240. 

^  Hemnio,  Studien  uber  den  £au  der  menachlichen  Flaeenia^  Leipzig,  1872,  S. 
19. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    EHBBYON  —  THE    OBSEOUS,    MU8CULAE, 
CUTAITEOUS,   AISTD  2SEBV0UB  SYSTEMS. 

General  view  of  ihe  development  of  the  embryon— -Development  of  the  cavities 
and  layers  of  the  trunk  in  the  chick — External  blastodermic  membrane — 
Intermediate  membrane,  in  two  layers — Internal  blastodermic  membrane — 
Neural  canal — Chorda  dorsalis — ^Primitive  aortiB— Vertebrae — Origin  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies— Fleuro-peritoneal  cavity — ^Development  of  the  skeleton — . 
Oieiflcation  of  the  skeleton— Development  of  the  mnscles — ^Development  of 
the  skin — ^Development  of  the  nervous  system-^Development  of  the  enceph- 
alon — Development  of  the  organs  of  special  sense — Cartilage  of  Meckel 

The  product  of  generation  retains  the  name  of  ovum  im- 
til  the  form  of  the  body  begins  to  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
called  the  embryon.  At  the  fourth  month,  about  the  time 
of  quickening,  it  is  called  the  foetus,  a  name  which  it  retains 
during  the  rest  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  membranes  which 
we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  appendages 
developed  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  nutrition ;  and 
the  embryon  itself,  in  the  mammalia,  is  developed  from  a 
restricted  portion  of  the  layers  of  cells  resulting  from  the 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  described  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blastodermic  cells  and  the  appearance  of  the 
groove  which  is  subsequently  developed  into  the  neural  ca- 
nal. At  this  portion  of  the  ovum,  there  is  a  thickening  of 
the  blastoderm,  which  then  presents  three  layers,  the  middle 
layer,  the  thickest  and  most  important,  being  developed  from 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  external  and  the  internal  layer.* 
We  have  to  study,  then,  the  changes  which  take  place  in 

1  See  page  860. 
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three  layers  of  cells,  which  we  shall  call  the  external,  the  in- 
termediate, and  the  internal  blastodermic  membranes.  The 
earliest  stages  of  development  have  been  studied  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  chick,  and  the  processes  here  observed  cannot 
be  assumed  to  represent  exactly  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  human  subject.  For  this  reason,  we  feel  justified  in 
adopting  the  simplest  division  of  layers,  which  is  into  three, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  excessively  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  early  arrangement  of  cells,  given  by  some 
recent  observers. 

A  general  idea  of  the  development  of  certain  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  embryon  will  aid  us  in  comprehending 
the  more  minute  processes  and  the  formation  of  special  or- 
gans ;  and  this  we  can  give  without  reference  to  the  various 
divisions  of  the  blastodermic  layers  adopted  by  different 
writers.  It  makes  very  little  difference,  indeed,  a^  regards 
our  actual  knowledge  of  development,  whether  we  restrict 
the  external  blastodermic  membrane  to  the  development  of 
the  epidermis,  or  whether  we  assume  that  a  portion  of  it 
forms  the  walls  of  the  neural  canal.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
simply  make  a  thicker  external  layer  at  the  expense  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  intermediate  layer.  It  is  the  discussion  of  such 
minor  points  as  this,  which  depend  mainly  upon  observations 
made  upon  the  chick,  that  we  propose  to  avoid,  in  our  en- 
deavor to  make  the  description  of  the  first  processes  of  devel- 
opment as  simple  as  possible. 

We  may  assume  that  the  furrow  for  the  spinal  canal  and 
its  dilated  superior  portion,  the  head,  have  been  closed  over  by 
the  imion  of  the  dorsal,  or  medullary  plates  behind.  At  a 
later  period,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  abdominal,  or 
visceral  plates,  which  finally  dose  over  the  front  of  the  em- 
bryon. Now,  to  adopt,  with  slight  modifications,  a  simile 
given  by  Hermann,*  we  may  imagine  a  young  mammal,  with 
a  short,  straight  alimentary  canal,  taking  no  account,  for  the 
present,  of  its  glandular  appendages.    We  take  the  entire 

1  HsBMAiTN,  OrufuUst  der  Pkynoiogie^  Berlin,  1870,  &  469. 
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body  as  a  tube,  the  caliber  of  which  is  the  alimentary  canal, 
with  walls  formed  of  concentric  layers.  Counting  these  lay- 
ers from  within  outward,  we  have  first,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  next,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine ;  then,  the 
visceral  serous  membrane,  the  parietal  serous  membrane,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  with  the  bones;  and  finally,  the  integu- 
ment. All  of  these  layers  are  developed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree,  simidtaneously,  from  different  layers  of  the  blasto- 
dermic cells.  With  the  view  that  we  shall  adopt,  the  exter- 
nal blastodermic  membrane  becomes  the  epidermis,  and  the 
internal  blastodermic  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  intermediate  membrane  splits  into  two 
layers,  the  outer  layer  becoming  attached  to  the  external 
blastodermic  membrane  and  forming  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  trunk,  while  the  inner  layer  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal blastodermic  membrane  and  contributes  to  thQ  formation 
of  the  viscera.  At  a  later  period,  the  extremities  are  devel- 
oped, as  solid  processes  connected  with  the  outer  layer  of  the 
intermediate  membrane,  and  covered  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  external  blastodermic  membrane. 

DevdopmerU  of  the  Ccmtiea  cmd  Layers  of  the  Trunk  m 
the  Chick. — As  an  introduction  to  a  description  of  the  devel- 
opment of  special  organs  in  the  human  subject  and  in  mam- 
mals, it  will  be  found  very  usef id  to  study  the  first  stages  of 
development  in  the  chick,  by  which  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  blastodermic  layers,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  developed  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  trunk,  with  tiie  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  cavi- 
ties. In  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  figures 
given  by  Briicke,  which  were  photographed  on  wood  from 
large  diagrams,  made  from  actual  preparations,  by  Seboth.* 
In  this  description,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  membranes. 

Fig.  37  illustrates  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  develop- 

>  BEtcn,  VcrUtungm  Hber  Fhyrioloffie^  Wien,  1878,  Bd.  iL,  S.  276. 
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ment  in  the  chick.  In  this  figure,  the  superior  layer  of  dark 
cells  {h)  represents  the  external  blastodermic  membrane.  The 
inferior  layer  of  dark  ceUs  (rf)  represents  the  internal  blasto- 
dermic membrane.  The  middle  layer  of  lighter  cells  is  the 
intermediate  membrane,  which,  toward  the  periphery,  is  split 

Fm.  ST. 


into  two  layers.  This  figure  represents  a  transverse  section. 
Ata^iB  a  transverse  section  of  the  groove  which  is  subse- 
quently developed  into  the  canal  for  the  spinal  cord.  Be- 
neath this  groove,  is  a  section  of  a  rounded  cord  {e)j  the 
chorda  dorsalis.  The  openings  (ff)  represent  the  situation  of 
the  two  aortse.  The  other  cavities  are  as  yet  indistinct  in 
this  figure. 

Floras. 


Fig.  38  shows  the  same  structures  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development.  The  dorsal,  or  vertebral  plates  whidi 
bound  the  furrow  (a)  in  Fig.  87,  are  closed  above,  and  in- 
clude {a)  the  neural  canal.  The  chorda  dorsalis  (e)  is  separ 
rated  from  the  cells  snnounding  it  in  Fig.  37.    We  have  still 
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the  external  blastodermic  membrane  (b)  and  the  internal  blas- 
todermic membrane  (rf),  presenting  yarions  cmves  which  fol- 
low the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  layer. 
By  the  sides  of  the  boundaries  of  the  neural  canal,  are  two 
distinct  masses  of  cells  (o),  which  are  developed  into  the  ver- 
tebrae. Outside  of  these  masses  of  cells,  are  two  smaller  col- 
lections of  cells,  afterward  developed  into  the  WolflSan  bodies, 
which  will  be  described  farther  on.  Eeneath  these  two 
masses,  are  two  large  cavities  (^),  the  largest  cavities  shown 
in  Fig.  88,  presenting 
an  irregular  form,  which  fi«.8». 

are  sections  of  the  two 
primitive  aortee.  The 
two  openings  (A)  become 
afterward  the  pleuro-pe- 
ritoneal  cavity. 

In  Fig.  39,  the  parts 
are  still  farther  devel- 
oped. The  neural  canal 
is  represented  (a)  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  38, 
with  the  chorda  dorsalis 
(e)  just  beneath  it.  A 
groove,  or  gutter  {d)  has 

been  formed  in  front,  which  is  the  groove  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  This  remains  open  at  this  time,  and  is  lined 
by  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane.  Just  above  (?,  is 
a  single  opening  (g)y  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  openings  (ff)  in  Figs.  37  and  38,  and  this  is  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  which  has  here  become  single.  The  two  openings 
(A)  represent  a  section  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  The 
outer  wall  of  this  cavity  is  the  outer  visceral  plate,  which  is 
developed  into  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The 
lower  and  inner  wall  is  the  inner  visceral  plate,  which  forms 
the  main  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  outer  wall  is 
the  outer  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane,  and  the  inner 
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wall  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  same  membrane.    The  two 
round  orifices  {{)  are  sections  of  the  "WolflSan  ducts.* 

The  figures  we  have  just  described,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  represent  transverse  sections  of  the  body  of  the  chick, 
made  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  abdomen.  In  our 
explanations  of  these  figures,  we  have  not  adhered  absolutely 
to  the  text  of  Briicke,  but  have  made  use  of  the  very  elegant 
semi-diagrammatic  illustrations  by  "Waldeyer,  whose  explana- 
tions are  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory.'  Our  explana- 
tions, however,  particularly  those  of  Fig.  39,  are  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  us  to  study  the  development  of  special 
organs.  The  posterior  parts,  it  is  seen,  are  developed  first, 
the  situation  of  the  vertebral  column  being  marked  soon  after 
the  enclosure  of  the  neural  canal  by  the  vertebral  plates; 
and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  two  aortae  make  their  ap- 
pearance, with  the  first  traces  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 
The  next  organs  in  the  order  of  development,  after  the  vas- 
cular system,  are  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  so  large  and 
important  in  the  early  life  of  the  embryon.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  then  a  simple  groove,  and  the  embryon  is  entirely 
open  in  front.  Were  we  now  to  follow  the  process  of  devel- 
opment farther,  we  should  see  that  the  visceral  plates  advance 
and  close  over  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  the  medullary  plates 
have  closed  over  the  neural  canal.  TbxiB  there  would  be  formed 
a  closed  tube,  the  intestine,  lined  by  the  thin,  internal  blasto- 

^  A  careful  study  of  the  process  of  development  in  the  chick,  as  described  bj 
Reichert,  an  account  which  is  still  followed  by  some  recent  writers  of  authority 
(LoNOET,  Traits  de  phytkHogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  880,  et  seq,\  shows  that 
the  division  of  the  blastodermic  layers  which  we  have  adopted,  as  the  one  most 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  observations,  differs  very 
little,  in  its  essential  features,  from  that  proposed  by  this  eminent  German  em- 
bryologist  Reichert  accurately  described  the  intermediate  membrane,  from 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  embryon  is  developed,  and  r^;arded  what  we  have 
termed  the  external  and  the  internal  blastodermic  layers  as  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  (Reichert,  Dot  Enivoickdungdebm  tnt  WtrbeUhUr^Rtieh^ 
Berlin,  1840,  S.  102,  et  9eq.) 

*  Waldster,  Merttock  und  M,  Ldpzig,  1870,  Taf.  iv. 
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dennic  membrane,  the  walls  of  the  intestine  being  f  onned  of 
the  inner  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane.  This  would 
bring  the  external  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane 
aronnd  the  intestine  to  form  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  cavity  (Fig.  39,  h)  being  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  the  external  covering  being  the  external  blastodermic 
membrane.  At  this  time,  the  great  WolflBan  bodies  lie  next 
the  spinal  column,  between  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal 
walls,  with  the  single  abdominal  aorta  situated  behind  the  in- 
testine. 

Devdapmerit  of  the  Skeleton^  Muscular  System^  cmd  Skin. 

Chorda  DorsaUa. — One  of  the  earliest  structures  observed 
in  the  developing  embryon  is  the  chorda  dorsalis.  This  is  sit- 
uated beneath  the  neural  canal,  and  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  body.  It  is  formed  of  a  cord  of  simple  cells,  and  marks 
the  situation  of  the  vertebral  column,  though  itself  it  is  not 
developed  into  the  vertebree,  which  grow  around  it  and  en- 
croach upon  its  substance,  until  it  finally  disappears.  This 
structure  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Robin,  under 
the  name  of  the  notocorde.  According  to  Robin,  in  many 
mammals,  the  notocorde  presents  a  slight  enlargement  at  the 
cephalic  extremity,  which  extends  to  the  auditory  vesicles,  and 
it  is  somewhat  diminished  in  size  at  the  caudal  extremity.* 
By  the  sides  of  this  cord,  are  the  masses  of  cells  which  are 
eventually  developed  into  the  vertebrse.  The  vertebraB,  as 
they  are  developed,  are  formed  of  temporary  cartilaginous 
structure,  gradually  extending  around  the  chorda  dorsalis, 
which  then  occupies  the  axis  of  the  spinal  column.  Between 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  the  chorda  dorsalis  presents  reg- 
ular enlargements,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane.  As 
ossification  of  the  spinal  column  advances,  that  portion  of  the 
chorda  dorsalis  which  is  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae disappears,  leaving  the  enlargements  between  the  ver- 
tebrae distinct.    These  enlargements,  which  are  not  perma- 

1  BoBiiTy  Mhnoire  ntr  PholuHafi  de  la  noU>eorde^  Paris,  1868,  p.  8. 
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nent,  are  gradually  invaded  by  fibrous  tissue,  their  gelatinous 
contents  disappear,  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  composed  of 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  remain.  These  disks  are  peima- 
nent  between  the  cervical,  the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar  ver- 


The  flnt  six  oerrlcal  vertebrs  of  the  embryon  of  *  rabbit,  one  inch  in  length.— a  &,  cenbABe 
portion  of  the  notooorde  ezpoted  by  the  remoml  of  the  cartilage ;  6,  portion  of  the  chorda 
dorealis  sHghtly  enlarged,  wnich,  in  this  embryon,  was  sitoated  oetween  the  atlas  and  the 
occipital  bone ;  c,  odontoid  process ;  <£,  base  of  the  odontoid  process;  «,  inferior,  or  aeeond 
part  of  the  body  of  the  axis ;  /.  h,  enlargements  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  between  the  tct* 
tebr»;  g,  cartilage  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  atlas;  A,  lateral  portion  of  the  axis ;  <»  i^ 
transyeise  apophyses  of  the  yertebns.  (LrmA  xt  Robin,  DMionnaire  ds  mMedntif 
Paris,  1878,  p.  1041.) 

tebrse ;  but  they  eventually  disappear  from  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  as  these  are  consoli- 
dated, this  occurring,  in  the  human  subject,  at  from  the  ninth 
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to  the  twelfth  year.*    The  procesees  of  development  just  de- 
scribed are  represented  in  Fig.  40. 

Vert^ral  Cohmm^  Etc. — ^In  Fig.  38  and  39  (c),  are  seen  the 
two  masses  of  cells,  situated  by  the  sides  of  the  neural  canal, 
which  are  destined  to  be  developed  into  the  vertebrse.  These 
cells  extend  around  and  encroach  upon  the  chorda  dorsalis, 
and  form  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  They  also  extend 
over  the  neural  canal,  closing  above,  and  these  processes  are 
called  the  medullary,  or  dorsal  plates.  Sometimes  the  dorsal 
plates. fail  to  close  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  spinal  column,  and 
this  constitutes  the  malformation 
known  as  spina  bifida.  From  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, the  various  processes  of 
these  bones  are  formed.  As  the 
spinal  column  is  developed,  its 
lower  portion  presents  a  projec- 
tion beyond  the  pelvis,  which 
constitutes  a  temporary  caudal 
appendage,  curved  toward  the 
abdomen;  but  this  no  longer 
prt)jects  after  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  fully  developed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  entire  verte-  "^ ' 
bral  column  is  curved  toward  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  twisted 
upon  its  axis  from  left  to  right,  so  that  the  anterior  face  of 
the  pelvis  presents  a  right  angle  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  but,  as  the  inferior  extremities  and  the  pelvis  become 
developed,  the  spine  becomes  straight.  The  vertebrae  make 
their  appearance  first  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  from 
which  point,  they  rapidly  extend  upward  and  downward,  until 
the  spinal  column  is  complete. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull,  on  either  side  of  the  superior 

>  BoBiH,  IRm/oire  tur  VivohUwn  de  la  notoeorde,  Psris,  1868,  p.  10. 
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prolongation  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  are  two  cartilagmous 
processes,  which  are  developed  into  the  so-called  cranial  ver- 
tebrae. In  this  cartilaginous  mass,  three  ossific  points  ap- 
pear, one  behind  the  other.  The  posterior  point  of  ossifica- 
tion is  for  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is 
developed  in  the  same  way  as  one  of  the  vertebree ;  the  mid- 
dle point  is  for  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sphenoid;  and  the 
anterior  point  is  for  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sphenoid 
The  frontal  bone,  the  parietal  bone,  the  temporal  bone,  and 
a  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  are  developed  from  the 
connective  tissue,  without  the  intervention  of  preexisting 
cartilaginous  structure.  The  development  of  the  face  will 
be  described  separately.  At  the  time  when  the  vertebrae 
are  being  developed,  with  their  laminae  and  their  spinous 
and  transverse  processes,  the  ribs  extend  over  the  l^orax, 
and  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and  sternum  make  their  appea^ 
ance. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  four  papil- 
lary prominences,  which  are  the  first  traces  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  appear  on  the  body  of  the  embryon.  These  progress- 
ively increase  in  length,  the  arms  appearing  near  the  middle 
of  the  embryon,  and  the  legs,  at  the  lower  portion.  Each  kc- 
tremity  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  arm,  forearm,  and 
hand,  for  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot, 
for  the  lower  extremities.  At  the  end  of  each  extremity, 
there  are,  finally,  divisions  into  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  the 
various  cartilages  and  bones  of  all  of  these  parts,  and  their 
articulations. 

Yery  early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  skeleton,  which  is  at 
first  entirely  cartilaginous,  begins  to  ossify,  from  little  bony 
points  which  appear  in  the  cartilaginous  structure.  The  first 
points  appear  at  nearly  the  same  time  (about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  month)  in  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and  the  lower 
jaw.  Similar  ossific  points,  which  gradually  extend,  are  also 
seen  in  other  parts,  the  head,  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus 
and  metatarsus,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  At 
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tremities,  and  the  brachial  enlargement  above,  where  the 
nerves  of  the  superior  extremities  take  their  origin.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  more  marked  dilatation  of  the  canal  at 
its  cephalic  extremity.  Here,  a  single  enlargement  appears, 
which  is  soon  divided  into  three  vesicles,  called  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  vesicles.  These  become  more 
and  more  distinct  as  development  advances.  The  formation  of 
these  parts  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  42,  taken  from  Wagner,  and 
made  more  distinct  by  Longet,  as  they  are  drawn  upon  a 


Development  of  the  neirons  system  of  the  chiek.— A.  the  two  prlmittre  halves  of  the  neirona 
STstem,  twenty-four  hours  after  incubation ;  B,  the  same,  thirty-six  hours  after;  C,  the  same, 
at  a  more  advanced  stage,  c,  the  two  primitive  halves  of  the  vertebne ;  cL,  anterior  dihita- 
tion  of  the  neural  canal;  &,  posterior  dilatation  (the  himbar  enlargement);  1,  2,  8,  ante- 
rior, middle,  and  inferior  cerebral  vesiclea;  a,  slight  flattening  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesi- 
cle ;  o,  fomurtion  of  the  oeakr  veslcfes.  (Lohqr,  TnxM  d«  phyHologU,  Paris,  1869,  tome 
iU^  p.  889.) 

black  ground.  This  figure,  in  C,  shows  the  projections,  on 
either  side,  of  the  vesicles  which  are  eventually  developed 
iDto  the  nervous  poitions  of  the  organ  of  vision. 

The  three  cerebral  vesicles  now  undergo  farther  changes. 
The  superior,  which  we  may  call  the  first  primitive  vesicle, 
enumerating  them  from  above  downward,  is  soon  divided 
into  two  secondary  vesicles,  the  anterior  of  which  becomes 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  posterior,  the  optic  thalami, 
which  are  eventually  covered,  by  the  greater  relative  develop- 
156 
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ment  of  the  liemispheres.  The  middle,  or  second  primitive 
vesicle,  does  not  undergo  division,  and  is  developed  into  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  centres  of  vision.  The  posterior, 
or  third  primitive  vesicle,  is  divided  into  two  secondary  vesi- 
cles, the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
posterior,  which  is  covered  by  the  anterior,  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  pons  Varolii.  While  this  division  of  the 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles  is  going  on,  the  entire  chain  of 
encephalic  ganglia  becomes  curved  from  behind  forward, 

ViQ.  48. 


Development  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  of  the  human  snbject. 

A,  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  embr>'On  of  seven  weeks,  lateral  view. 

B,  the  same,  from  an  embryon  fhither  advanced  in  development:  &,  spinal  cord;  d,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  with  its  anterior  cnrvatore;  c,  cerebellum;  «,  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina ;  /  optic  thalamus ;  g,  cerebral  hemispheres. 

C,  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  embryon  of  eleven  weeks;  A,  spinal  cord ;  d,  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  its  anterior  curvature :  e,  cerebellum;  e,  tubercula  quadrigemina;  ff^  cere- 
bral hemispheres ;  o,  optic  nerve  of  the  left  side. 

C,  the  same  parts  in  a'vertical  section  in  the  median  line  from  before  backward;  5,  membrane 
of  the  spinal  cord  turned  backward ;  c2,  second  curvature  of  the  upper  portibn  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  has  bec<»ne  thickened  and  constitutes  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum;  e,  tuber- 
cula quadrigemina;  /,  optic  thalami  covered  by  the  hemispheres.  (Lonobt,  lyaUt  ds 
phytiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill.,  p.  892.) 

forming  three  prominent  angles.  The  first  of  these  angles 
or  prominences  (^,  Fig.  43,  A,  B,  C),  counting  from  before 
backward,  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina, which,  at  this  time,  conBtitute  the  most  projecting 
portion  of  the  encephalic  mass ;  the  second  prominence  (c. 
Fig.  43),  situated  behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  is 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  third  (c?, 
Fig.  43,  A,  B,  C),  is  the  bend  of  the  superior  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  These  projections. and  the  early  formation  of 
certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  in  the  human  subject  are  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  43,  taken  from  Tiedemann  by  Longet. 
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The  cerebrum,  as  we  liave  just  seen,  is  developed  from 
the  anterior  division  of  the  first  primitive  cerebral  vesi- 
cle. The  development  of  this  part  is  more  rapid  in  its  lat- 
eral portions  than  in  the  median  line,  which  divides  the  cere- 
brum imperfectly  into  two  lateral  halves,  forming,- in  this 
way,  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  posterior  portion,  it  extends  over 
the  optic  thalami,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum. Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  hemispheres 
are  smooth  on  their  surface ;  but  they  then  begin  to  present 
large  depressions,  following  folds  of  the  pia  mater,  which  are 
the  first  convolutions,  these  increasing  rapidly  in  number  and 
complexity,  especially  after  the  seventh  month.*  The  sep- 
tum lucidum  is  then  formed  by  an  elevation  of  nervous  mat- 
ter from  the  base,  which  divides  the  lower  portion  of  the 
space  left  between  the  hemispheres  as  they  ascend,  and  forms 
the  two  lateral  ventricles.  At  the  base  of  these,  are  devel- 
oped die  corpora  striata.  The  septum  lucidum  is  formed  of 
two  laminse,  with  a  small  space  between  them,  which  is  the 
cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle.  The  posterior  division  of  this 
first  primitive  vesicle  forms  the  optic  thalami.  These  become 
separated  in  front  into  two  lateral  halves,  but  they  remain 
connected  together  at  their  posterior  portion,  which  becomes 
the  posterior  commissure.  The  central  canal  of  the  cord  is 
prolonged  upward  between  the  optic  thalami,  and  forms  the 
third  ventricle,  which  is  covered  by  the  hemispheres. 

The  second,  or  middle  cerebral  vesicle  becomes  filled 
with  medullary  substance,  extends  upward,  and  forms  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  the  upper  portion  being  divided 
to  form  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  third  primitive  vesicle  is  de- 
veloped into  the  cerebellum,  the  convolutions  of  which  ap- 
pear at  about  the  fifth  month.  Its  posterior  portion  forms 
the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  substance  of  which  is  the  fourth 
ventricle,  communicating  with  the  third  ventricle  by  a  little 

1  LoNGET,  Traits  de  phyttologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iiL,  p.  801. 
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canal,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  is  left  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  vesicle.  At  about  the  fourth  month, 
there  is  a  deposition  of  nervous  matter  in  front  and  above, 
forming  the  pons  Varolii.* 

In  Fig.  42  ((7,  o\  it  is  seen  that  the  vesicles  for  the  organs 
of  vision  appear  very  early,  as  lateral  offshoots  of  the  anteriw 
cerebral  vesicle.  These  gradually  increase  in  size  and  ad- 
vance anteriorly,  as  development  of  the  other  parts  progressee. 
We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  development  of*  the 
face,  that  the  eyes  are  situated  at  first  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  gradually  approaching  the  anterior  portion.  At  the 
extremity  of  each  of  these  lateral  prolongations,  a  rounded 
mass  appears,  which  becomes  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  su- 
perficial portions  of  the  globe  are  developed  into  the  scle- 
rotic and  the  cornea,  which  seem  to  be  formed  of  a  process 
from  the  dura  mater.  The  pedicle  attached  to  the  globe  be- 
comes the  optic  nerve.  The  iris  is  developed  at  about  the 
seventh  week,  and  is  at  first  a  simple  membrane,  wi&oat 
any  central  opening.  As  the  pupil  appears,  it  is  closed  by  a 
vascular  membrane,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  is  called  the  pupillary  membrane. 
This  membrane  gradually  disappears  by  an  atrophy  extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  x>eriphery.  It  attains  its  maximum  of 
development  at  the  sixth  month,  and  disappears  at  the  sevenUi 
month.  The  vitreous  humor  is  formed  of  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  crystalline  lens  is  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  tegumentary  layer.  At  the  tenth  week,  we 
observe  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  eyelids.  These 
meet  at  about  the  fourth  month  and  adhere  together  by  thdr 
edges.*  In  many  mammals,  the  eyelids  remain  closed  for  a 
few  days  after  birth ;  but  they  become  separated  in  the  hu- 
man subject  in  the  later  periods  of  foetal  life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vesicle  which  becomes  devel<q)ed 
into  the  internal  ear  is  formed  independently ;  at  least,  cases 

>  LoNOXT,  Traits  de  phyiiotogie^  Pane,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  89S 
»  n)id.,  p.  896. 
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have  been  observed  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence  of 
the  auditory  nerves,  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear  being  per- 
fect. Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  anditory  vesicle,  how- 
ever, it  communicates  with  the  third  primitive  cerebral  vesi- 
cle, the  filament  of  communication  being  developed  into  the 
auditory  nerve. 

The  auditory  vesicle,  which  appears  subsequently  to  the 
organ  of  vision,  is  eventually  developed  into  the  vestibule. 
The  next  formations  are  the  arches,  or  diverticula,  which  con- 
stitute the  semicircular  canals.  According  to  Meckel,  the 
membranous  labyrinth  appears  long  before  the  osseous  laby- 
rinth; and  he*  has  found  it  perfectly  developed  at  three 
months.*  The  bones  of  the  middle  ear,  which  have  no  con- 
nection, in  their  development,  with  the  nervous  system,  but 
which  it  is  convenient  to  mention  here,  are  remarkable  for 
their  early  appearance.  According  to  Meckel,  who  has  de- 
scribed their  development  very  accurately,  they  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  and  are  as  large  in  the 
foetus  at  term  as  in  the  adult.  A  remarkable  anatomical 
point  with  relation  to  these  structures  is  the  existence  of 
a  cartilage,  attached  to  the  malleus  on  each  side  and  ex- 
tending from  this  bone  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  two  cartilages  meeting  and  uniting  in  the  median 
line  to  form  a  single  cord.  "  This  cartilage  now  ossifies,  al- 
though, in  the  conmiencement,  it  forms  most  of  the  mass  of 
the  bone ;  it  disappears  at  the  eighth  month." '  This  curious 
structure  has  been  very  elaborately  described  by  Kobin  and 
Magitot,  and  is  known  as  the  cartilage  of  Meckel.' 

There  are  no  special  points  for  description  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  olfactory  lobes,  which  is  very  simple.  These 
are  offshoots  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  appearing  at  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  a  little 

*  Meckel,  Manual  of  General,  Dencriptive,  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1882,  vol  ill,  p.  187. 

t  Meckel,  he,  cit. 

'  Robin  et  Magitot,  Mhnoire  sur  la  genhe  et  le  dhdoppemeni  de%  follicules 
dmtaires.— Journal  de  la  phyiiologie,  Paris,  1860,  tome  ill,  p.  16,  0^  uq. 
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later  than  the  parts  connected  with  vision  and  audition..  The 
vesicles  themselves  become  filled  with  ganglionic  matter,  and 
constitute  the  olfactory  bulbs,  their  pedicles  being  the  so- 
called  olfactory  nerves,  or  commissures. 

As  far  as  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
foetus  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  mainly  re- 
stricted to  reflex  phenomena  depending  upon  the  action  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  that  perception  and  volition  hardly 
exist.  It  is  probable  that  many  reflex  movements  take 
place  m  utero.  When  a  foetus  is  removed  from  the  uterus  of 
an  animal,  even  during  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  move- 
ments of  respiration  occur,  a  fact  which  we  have  often  de- 
monstrated to  medical  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  ef- 
forts of  respiration  sometimes  occur  within  the  uterus.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  reflex  action  excited  by  the  want  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  tissues,  when  the  placental  circulation  is  inter- 
rupted. We  have  already  discussed  these  phenomena  in  an- 
other volume.* 

'  See  vol  i.,  Respiration,  p.  48*7. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL  • 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  AUMENTABY   SYSTEM,  THE  EE8PIBAT0EY 
SYSTEM,   AND  THE  FACE. 

First  appearance  of  the  intestinal  canal — Formation  of  the  mesentery — ^Forma- 
tion of  the  stomach — Development  of  the  large  intestine — ^Appearance  of 
the  intestinal  villi — Formation  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus — ^Develop- 
ment of  the  anus — The  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen — ^Development  of  the 
respiratory  system — Development  of  the  face — Visceral  arches,  and  their 
development — Malformations  of  the  face— Development  of  the  teeth. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  first  formation  of  the  aliment- 
ary system.  As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  XVI.,  this  is  at 
first  open  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  presenting,  at 
either  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  gutter,  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column,  a  rounded,  blind  extremity,  which  is  closed 
over  in  front  for  a  short  distance.  The  closure  of  the  ab- 
dominal plates  then  extends  laterally  and  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestine,  until  we  have  only  the  opening  re- 
maining for  the  passage  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  pedicle 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  There  is  at  first  an  open  communi- 
cation between  the  lower  part  of  the  intestind  tube  and  the 
allantois,  which  forms  the  canal  known  as  the  urachus ;  but 
that  portion  of  this  communication  which  remains  enclosed  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  becomes  separated  from  the  urachus,  is 
dilated,  and  eventually  forms  the  urinary  bladder.  When  the 
bladder  is  first  shut  off,  it  communicates  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  called  the  cloaca;  but  it  finally 
loses  this  connection,  and  presents  a  special  opening,  the 
urethra. 

As  development  advances,  the  intestine  grows  rapidly  in 
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length  and  becomes  convoluted.  It  is  held  loosely  to  the 
spinal  column  by  the  mesentery,  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 
this  membrane  being  reflected  along  the  walls  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.     In  the  early  stages  of  development,  a  portion  of 

the  intestine  protrudes  at  the  um- 
bilicus, where  the  first  intestinal  con- 
volution appears;  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  congenital  hernia  of  this 
kind  at  birth,  which  usually  disap- 
pears under  the  influence  of  gentle 
and  continued  pressure.  An  iUus- 
tration  of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  44. 
This  protrusion,  in  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  development,  is  gradually 
returned  to  the  abdomen,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  pedicle  of  the  um- 
bilical vesicle  is  obliterated,  at  about 
the  tenth  week. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
lS^«iSSSISi.^^^^r   Nominal  cavity,  the  alimentary  Or 
nal    presents   two  lateral    projec- 
tions, or  pouches.     The  one  on  the  left  side,  as  it  increases  in 
size,  becomes  the  greater  pouch  of  the  stomach  ;  and  the  (me 
on  the  right  side,  the  lesser  pouch. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  intestine,  there  appears  a  rounded 
diverticulum,  which  is  eventually  developed  into  the  csBCum, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  larger  intestine.  The  caecum 
gradually  recedes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus, 
which  is  its  original  situation,  and  flnally  becomes  fixed,  by  a 
shortening  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  right  iliac  region.  As  the 
caecum,  or  caput  coli,  is  developed,  it  presents  a  conical  append- 
age, which  is  at  first  f  uUy  as  large  as  the  small  intestine,  and 
is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  adult.  During  the  fourth 
week,  this  appendage  becomes  smaller  and  more  or  less  twisted, 
forming  the  appendix  vermif ormis.  At  the  second  month,  the 


Foetal  pl^,  sbowinr  a  loop  of  Intestine, 
f)nninff  an  nmbilical  nernta:  from 
a  Bpedmen  in  the  poeseflslon  of 
Prof.  DaltoD.  From  the  convexity 
of  the  loop,  a  thin  filament  1b  seen 
passing  to  the  nmbilical  vesicle, 
which  Is  here  flattened  Into  a  leaf- 
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csecum,  or  caput  coli,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  at  tlie  umbilicus,  and 
the  large  intestine  extends  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  anus; 
at  the  third  month,  it  is  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  it  gradually  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  right 
iliac  region  at  about  the  seventh  month.  Thus,  at  the  second 
month,  there  is  only  a  descending  colon ;  the  transverse  colon 
is  formed  at  the  third  month ;  and  the  ascending  colon^  at  the 
fifth  month.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  appears  at  the  third  month ; 
the  rectum,  at  the  fourth  month ;  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  at  the  fifth  month.^  During  this  time,  the  large 
intestine  increases  more  rapidly  in  diameter  than  the  small 
intestine,  while  the  latter  develops  more  rapidly  in  its  length. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines is  smooth ;  but  villi  appear  on  its  mucous  membrane 
during  the  latter  half  of  intra-uterine  existence.  These  are 
found  at  first  both  in  the  large  and  the  small  intestine.  At 
the  fourth  month,  they  become  shorter  and  less  numerous  in 
the  large  intestine,  and  are  lost  at  about  the  eighth  month, 
when  the  projections  which  bound  the  sacculi  of  this  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  make  their  appearance.  The  valvulae 
conniventes  appear,  in  the  form  of  slightly-elevated,  trans- 
verse folds,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.'  The 
villi  of  the  small  intestine  are  permanent. 

The  mesentery  is  first  formed  of  two  perpendicular  folds, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  spinal  column.  As  the  intestine 
undergoes  development,  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane extends  in  a  quadruple  fold  from  the  stomach  to  the 
colon,  to  form  the  great  omentum,  which  covers  the  small  in- 
testine in  front. 

As  the  head  undergoes  development,  a  large  cavity  ap- 
pears, which  is  eventufdly  bounded  by  the  arches  that  are 
destined  to  form  the  different  parts  of  the  face.  This  is  the 
pharynx.  It  is  entirely  independent,  in  its  formation,  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity  at 

>  BuRDACH,  Th'aiie  de  pkynologie^  Paris,  1838,  tome  iii.,  pp.  476,  477. 
•  Ibid,  p.  470. 
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the  stomach ;  and,  between  the  pharynx  and  the  stomach,  there 
is  at  first  no  channel  of  communication.  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  pharynx  presents,  during  the  sixth  week,  a  large 
opening,  which  is  afterward  partially  closed  in  the  formation 
of  the  face.  The  rest  of  this  cavity  remains  closed  until 
a  communication  is  effected  with  the  oesophagus.  The 
oesophagus  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which  finally 
opens  into  the  pharynx  above  and  the  stomach  below.  At 
thjs  time,  there  is  really  no  thoracic  cavity,  the  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  is  very  near  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus  is 
short,  the  rudimentary  lungs  appear  by  its  sides,  and  the  heart 
lies  just  in  front.  As  the  thorax  is  developed,  however,  the 
oesophagus  becomes  longer,  the  lungs  increase  in  size,  and 
finally  the  diaphragm  shuts  off  this  cavity  from  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  growth  of  the  diaphragm  is  from  its 
periphery  to  the  central  portion,  which  gives  passage  to  the 
vessels  and  the  oesophagus.  Sometimes,  when  this  closure  is 
incomplete,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  congenital 
diaphragmatic  hernia. 

The  development  of  the  anus  is  suflSciently  simple.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intestine  terminates  below  in  a 
blind  extremity ;  but,  at  about  the  seventh  week,  a  longitu- 
dinal slit  appears  below  the  external  organs  of  generation, 
by  which  the  rectum  opens.  This  is  the  anus.  It  is  not 
very  unusual  to  observe  an  arrest  in  the  development  of 
this  opening,  the  intestine  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity, 
a  short  distance  beneath  the  integument.  This  constitutes  the 
malformation  known  as  imperforate  anus,  a  deformity  which 
can  usually  be  relieved,  without  much  difficulty,  by  a  surgical 
operation,  if  the  distance  between  the  rectum  and  the  skin  be 
not  too  great.  The  opening  of  the  anus  appears  about  a 
week  after  the  opening  of  the  mouth,'  at  or  about  the  seventh 
week. 

The  rudiments  of  the  liver  appear  very  early,  and,  in- 
deed, at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  this  organ  has  attained 

*  BuRDACH,  TraiU  de pkywjlogie^  Paris,  1888,  tome  iii.,  pp.  467,  468. 
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an  enormous  size.  According  to  BiscliofE/  two  projections, 
or  buds,  appear  on  either  side  of  the  intestine,  which  form 
the  two  principal  lobes  of  the  liver.  This  organ  is  at  first 
symmetrical,  the  two  lobes  being  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
with  a  median  fissure.  One  of  these  prolongations  from  the 
intestine  becomes  perforated,  and  forms  the  excretory  duct, 
of  which  the  gall-bladder,  with  its  duct,  is  an  appendage. 
During  the  early  part  of  foetal  life,  the  liver  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  According  to  Bur- 
dach,  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  at 
diflferent  ages,  is  as  follows :  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  1 
to  3  ;  at  term,  1  to  18 ;  in  the  adult,  1  to  36.*  Its  structure 
is  very  soft  during  the  first  months,  and  it  is  only  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  that  it  assumes  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions ;  viz.,  the  production  of  sugar.*  As  devel- 
opment advances,  and  as  the  relative  size  of  the  liver  gradu* 
ally  diminishes,  its  tissue  becomes  more  solid. 

The  pancreas  appears  at  the  left  side  of  the  duodenum, 
by  the  formation  of  two  ducts  leading  from  the  intestine, 
which  branch  and  develop  glandular  structure  at  their  ex- 
tremities. The  spleen  is  developed,  about  the  same  time,  at 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  This  organ  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  has  no  excretory  duct. 
According  to  Meckel,  the  spleen  becomes  distinct  during  the 
second  month.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  digestive 
fluids  are  secreted  during  intra-uterine  life.  The  stomach,  at 
least,  never  contains,  at  this  time,  an  acid  secretion.  At 
birth,  the  intestine  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  called  me- 
conium, which  will  be  described  farther  on.  Cholesterine, 
an  important  constituent  of  the  bile,  is  foimd  in  the  meco- 

>  BiBCHOTP,  Traits  du  dSveloppemaU  de  Phomme  tt  de9  mammifhe^, — Encyclo- 
pSdie  anatomique^  Paris,  1843,  tome  viii.,  p.  830. 

»  BuBDACB,  Traiii  ds  pkytiologie^  Paris,  1838,  tome  iiL,  p.  483. 

*  Berhard,  Levant  tur  laphytiologie  expSrimentale^  Paris,  1866,  p.  82. 

*  HscKSL,  Manual  of  General^  Detcriptive^  and  Pathological  Anatomy^  Phila- 
delphia, 1882,  vol  iiL,  p.  821. 
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nium  in  large  quantity,  but  its  function  is  connected  exclu- 
sively with  excretion.* 

Defoelopment  of  ike  ReypiraUyi'y  System. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  membranous  tube  which 
becomes  the  oesophagus,  an  elevation  appears,  which  soon 
presents  an  opening  into  the  cesophagus,  the  projection  form- 
ing, at  this  time,  a  single,  hollow  cvlrde'Sac,  This  opening 
becomes  the  rima  glottidis,  and  the  single  tube  with  which  it 
is  connected  is  developed  into  the  trachea.  At  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  tube,  a  bifurcation  appears,  terminating  first 
in  one,  and  afterward,  in  several  ciUs-de^ac.  The  bifurcated 
tube  constitutes,  after  the  Imigs  are  developed,  the  primitive 
bronchi,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  branches  of  the 

Fio.45. 


Formatfon  of  13ie  bronchial  ramifications  and  of  the  pnlnMnair  celb. — A,  B.  derelopment 
of  the  lungs,  after  Bathke ;  G,  D,  histological  development  of  the  longs,  alter  J  Miiller. 
(LoNOR,  TraiU  d€  physMogU,  Paris,  lS69,  tome  111^  p.  907.) 

bronchial  tree.  As  the  bronchi  branch  and  subdivide,  they 
extend  downward  into  what  becomes  eventually  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  pulmonary  vesicles,  according  to  Bnrdach, 
are  developed  before  the  trachea.  The  lungs  contain  no 
air  at  any  period  of  intra -uterine  life,  and  receive  but 
a  small  quantity  of  blood ;  but,  at  birth,  they  become  dis- 
tended with  air,  are  increased  thereby  in  volume,  and  receive 
all  the  blood  from  the. right  ventricle.  This  process  of  devel- 
opment is  illustrated  in  Fig.  45.    According  to  Burdach,  the 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  Excretion,  p.  26*7,  et  seq. 
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lungs  appear,  in  the  human  embryon,  during  the  sixth  week. 
The  two  portions  into  which  the  original  bud  is  bifurcated 
constitute  the  true  pulmonary  structure,  and  the  formation 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  occurs  afterward  and  is 
secondary.*  We  hav^  indicated  the  pulmonary  structure  as 
branching  processes  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  merely  for  con- 
venience of  description. 

Development  of  the  Face. 

The  development  of  the  face  in  the  embryon  of  manunals 
is  somewhat  complex,  but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  its 
study  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  various 
very  common  malformations  of  the  face  and  palate  are  pro- 
duct. The  anterior  portion  of  the  embryon,  as  we  have 
seen  in  studying  the  development  of  the  trunk,  remains  open 
in  front  long  after  the  medullary  plates  have  met  at  the 
back  and  enclosed  the  neural  canal.  The  common  cavity  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  closed  by  the  growth  of  the  vis- 
ceral plates,  which  meet  in  front.  These  are  projecting 
plates  of  the  intermediate  blastodermic  layer,  which  gradu- 
ally extend  forward  from  the  vertebral  column.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  visceral  plates  are  thus'  closing  over  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  four  distinct,  tongue-like  projections  appear,  one 
above  the  other,  by  the  sides  of  the  neck.  These  are  called 
the  visceral  arches,  and  the  slits  between  them  are  called  the 
visceral  clefts.'  The  first  three  arches,  enumerating  from 
above  downward,  correspond,  in  their  origin,  to  the  three 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles.  The  fourth  arch,  which  is  not 
enumerated  by  some  authors,  who  recognize  but  three  arches, 
corresponds  to  the  superior  cervical  vertebrae.  Of  these  four 
arches,  the  first  is  the  most  important,  as  its  development,  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  frontal  process,  forms  the  face 
and  the  malleus  and  incus  of  the  middle  ear ;  the  second  arch 

<  BuBDACH,  Trcnik  dephynohgu^  Paris,  1838,  tome  iii.,  pp.  484,  486. 
*  These  arches  correepond  to  the  branchial  vascular  arches,  which  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  deyelopment  of  the  circulatory  system. 
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forms  the  lesser  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  stapes,  and  the 
styloid  ligament;  the  third  arch  forms  the  body  and  the 
greater  comua  of  the  hyoid ;  and  the  fourth  arch  forms  the 
larynx.  The  first  cleft,  situated  between  the  first  and  the 
second  arch,  becomes  obliterated  in  front  by  a  deposition  of 
plastic  matter,  but  an  opening  remains  by  the  side,  which 
forms,  externally,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  inter- 
nally, the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
other  clefts  become  obliterated  ^  the  arches  advance  in  their 
development. 

From  the  above  sketch,  it  is  seen  that  the  face  and  the 
neck  are  formed  by  the  advance  and  closure  in  front  of  pro- 
jections from  behind,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  closed ;  but  the  closure  of  the  first 
visceral  arch  is  complicated  by  the  projection,  from  above 
downward,  of  the  frontal,  or  intermaxillary  process,  and  by 
the  formation  of  several  secondary  projections,  which  leave 
certain  permanent  openings,  forming  the  mouth,  nose,  etc. 
These  processes  of  development,  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
follow. 

In  the  very  first  stages  of  development  of  the  head,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  face.  The  cephalic  extremity  consists 
simply  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  the  surface  of  this  enlarged 
portion  of  the  embryon  being  covered,  in  front,  as  well  as 
behind,  by  the  external  blastodermic  membrane.  During 
the  sixth  week,  after  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  has  appeared, 
the  membrane  gives  way  in  front,  forming  a  large  opening, 
which  may  be  called  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  face  is  entirely  open  in  front  as  far  back 
as  the  ears.  The  first,  or  the  superior  visceral  arch,  now  ap- 
pears as  a  projection  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer,  ex- 
tending forward.  This  is  soon  marked  by  two  secondary 
projections,  the  upper  projection  forming  the  superior  maxil- 
lary portion  of  the  face,  and  the  lower,  the  inferior  maxilla. 
The  two  projections  which  form  the  lower  jaw  soon  meet 
in  the  median  line,  and  their  superior  margin  is  the  lower 
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lip.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  projection  from  above,  ex- 
tending between  the  two  superior  projections,  which  is  called 
the  frontal,  or  intermaxillary  process.  This  extends  from 
the  forehead,  that  portion  which  covers  the  fi'ont  of  the  cere- 
brum, downward.  The  superior  maxillary  projections  then 
advance  forward,  gradually  passing  to  meet  the  frontal  pro- 
cess, but  leaving  two  small  openings  on  either  side  of  the 
median  line,  which  are  the  openings  of  the  nostrils.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  frontal  process  thus  forms  the  nose ;  but 
below,  is  the  lower  end  of  this  process,  which  is  at  first  split 
in  the  median  line,  projects  below  the  nose,  and  forms  the 
incisor  process,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  are  finally  devel- 
oped the  incisor  teeth.  As  the  superior  maxillary  processes 
advance  forward,  the  eyes  are  moved,  as  it  were,  from  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  present  anteriorly,  until  finally  their 
axes  become  parallel.  These  processes  advance  from  the  two 
sides,  come  to  the  sides  of  the  incisor  process  beneath  the 
nose,  unite  with  the  incisor  process  on  either  side,  and  their 
lower  margin,  with  the  lower  margin  of  th6  incisor  process, 
forms  the  upper  lip ;  but,  before  this,  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  incisor  process  have  united  in  the  median  line.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  a  small  papilla  makes 
its  appearance,  which  gradually  elongates  and  forms  the 
tongue. 

While  this  process  of  development  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  first  visceral  arch  is  going  on,  at  its  posterior  por- 
tion, we  have  developing,  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  former 
being  at  first  connected  with  the  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which 
extends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the 
two  cartilages  meeting  at  the  chin.  The  cleft  between  the 
first  and  the  second  visceral  arch  has  closed,  except  at  its  pos- 
terior portion,  where  an  opening  is  left  for  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  visceral  arch  advances,  and 
forms  the  stapes,  the  styloid  ligament,  and  the  lesser  comua 
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of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  third  arch  advances  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  arches  from  the  two  sides  meet,  become  miited 
in  the  median  line,  and  form  the  body  and  the  greater  cor- 
nua  of  the  hyoid.  The  clefts  between  the  second  and  third 
and  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches  become  obliterated 
by  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter. 

The  fourth  arch  forms  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  lar- 
ynx, the  arytenoid  cartilages  being  developed  first    In  front 

of  the  larynx  and  just 
behind  the  tongue,  is  a 
little  elevation,  which 
is  developed  into  the 
epiglottis. 

According  to  Bur- 
dach,  who  has  noted 
with  great  accuracy  the 
time  of  development 
of  different  parts  of  the 
embryon,  the  openings 
of  the  nostrils  appear 
in  the  second  half  of 
the  second  month;  a 
little  elevation,  the  nose, 
appears  between  these 
openings,  and  the  nasal 
cavity  begins  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mouth. 
The  lips  are  distinct 
during  the  third  month, 
and  the  tongue  first  ap- 
pears in  the  course  of 
the  seventh  week." 
The  above  sketch  of 


Month  of  ft  homaa  embryon  of  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  days ;  magnified  fifteen  diameters.— 
1,  median  or  frontal  process,  the  inferior  portion  of 
which  is  considerably  enlarged ;  2,  right  nostril ;  A, 


left  nostril ;  4,  4,  inferior  maxillary  processes,  al- 
'•      "        '  -      iperf 

pmminent  and  have  descended  to  the  level  of  the 


ready  united  in  the  median  Hne;  6^  G,  saperior 
maxtllanr   processes,  which   have  become  quite 


nllaiy   processes,  which   have  become 

Doinent  and  have  descended  to  the  level 
slope  of  the  fttmtal  process ;  <K,  noonth ;  7,  first  vis- 
ceral arch;  8,  second  visceral  arch;  9,  third  vis- 
ceral arch ;  10,  eye ;  11,  ear.  (Sapprt,  TYaiU  (Fana- 
tomU,  Paris,  1874,  tome  iv.,  p.  72.) 

the  mode  of  development  of  the  face  enables  us  to  unde^ 
stand  the  origin  of  certain  of  the  more  common  malfonna- 

>  BuRDACH,  Traits  de  phynologie,  Paris,  1888,  tome  iii.,  pp.  496, 498. 
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tions  of  this  part.  When,  by  aa  arreat  of  development,  the 
superior  maxilla  on  one  side  fails  to  unite  with  the  side  of 
the  incisor  process,  we  have  the  very  common  deformity 
known  as  single  hare-lip.  If  this  nnion  fail  on  both  sides, 
we  have  double  hare-lip,  wh^i  the  incisor  process  is  usually 
more  or  less  projecting.  As  a  very  rajre  drformity,  it  is 
sometimes  observed  that  the  two  sides  of  the  incisor  process 


Fio.  47. 


Fia.  48. 


fte»  47^Moitt]i  of  a  Imnuui  embryon  of  fhlrly-AT»  dojSw— 1,  ftontal  ptooeM  widohr  sloped  tt 
Tto  Inferior  portion ;%.%  lnd«or  proeeaBes  produced  by  this  sloping ;  8, 8,  nostrifa;  4,  lower 
Up  and  wmsSom,  formed  by  the  ludoa  of  the  Inferior  msxUlanr  proceMes;  6, 6,  snperior  maxU- 
knr  inooeseee,  oontigaouB  to  the  Incisor  proceee ;  A,  monm,  stlfi  oonftranded  with  the  nasal 
foM« ;  7,  appeaiance  of  the  dosiue  cf  the  nasal  ioum ;  8, 8,  appeaianoe  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  palaUne  oich ;  9.  tongne ;  10, 10,  eyes;  11, 11,  18,  Tisoend  sicbes.  (Safpkt,  TVaM 
d'anaianU^  Paris,  1874,  tome  It^  p.  78.)  ^^^  «  «  ^   . 

1\g.  48.— Moutii  of  an  embryon  of  forty  dajns.— L  first  appearance  of  the  nose ;  2, «,  first  appear 
ance  of  the  al»  of  the  nose;  8,  appeaianoe  of  the  closure  beneath  the  nose;  4,  middle,  or  me- 
dian portton  of  ^e  upper  Up.  formed  by  the  approach  and  mdon  of  the  two  indsor  processes, 
a  little  notch  in  the  median  line  still  indicating  ttte  primitive  separadcn  of  the  twoprocesses ; 
6, 6^  superior  mazfllaiy  processes,  forming>  the  teteral  portions  of  the  upper  Up;  ^8,  groove 
for  the  development  of  the  lachrymal  sac  a^  the  nassicanal ;  7,  lower  lip ;  8,  mouth :», »,  the 
two  teteral  bahres  of  the  palatine  arch,  already  nearly  aptrnMcimated  to  each  other  in  flroot,  but 
stiU  widely  sepaiated  behind.    (Saptst,  l¥aUi  (T  anatomic  Paris,  1874»  tome  It.,  p.  78.)  ^ 

^  The  periods  of  development  indicated  for  tlieae  diegnnui  are  somevbat 
earlier  than  those  which  we  have  quoted  from  Burdach ;  but  it  is  imposdble  to 
fix  these  with  absohite  accuracy,  and  all  the  estimates  given  by  authors  are  under- 
stood  to  be  merely  approximative. 
157 
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have  failed  to  miite  with  each  other,  leaving  a  fissure  in  the 
median  line. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exact  mode  of 
development  of  the  face  by  verbal  description  alone;  but  it 
will  be  readily  understood,  after  the  account  we  have  just 
given,  by  studying  Figs.  46,  47,  and  48,  copied  from  the 
great  atlas  of  Coste. 

The  palatine  arch  is  developed  by  two  processes,  which 
arise  on  either  side  from  the  incisor  process,  pass  backward 
and  upward,  and  finally  meet  and  imite  in  the  median  line. 
The  union  of  these  forms  the  plane  of  separation  between 
the  mouth  and  the  nares ;  and  want  of  fusion  of  these  pro- 
cesses, from  arrest  of  development,  produces  the  malforma- 
tion known  as  deft  palate,  in  which  the  fissure  is  always  in 
the  median  line.  At  the  same  time,  a  vertical  process  forms 
in  the  median  line,  between  the  palatine  arch  and  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  which  separates  the  two  nares. 

Devdqpment  of  the  Teeth. — ^Becent  embryological  re- 
searches, particularly  those  of  Legros  and  Magitot,  have 
shown  that  the  old  idea*  of  the  development  of  the  dental 
papillae  in  the  bottom  of  a  gutter  formed  at  the  border  of 
either  jaw  is  erroneous.  According  to  these  observers,  whose 
descriptions  seem  to  be  exact  and  reliable,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  organs  for  the  development  of  the  teeth  is 
marked  by  the  formation  of  a  cellular  projection  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  rounded  border  of  each  jaw,  whidi 
forms  a  rounded  band  above,  and  dips  down  somewhat 
into  the  subjacent  structure.  This  band  is  readily  separ- 
ated by  maceration,  and  the  removal  of  the  portion  that 
dips  into  the  maxilla  leaves  a  groove,  which  is  thought  by 
Legros  and  Magitot  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  description 
of  a  groove. by  the  earlier  writers.*  This  band  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  jaws  without  interruption.  Its  supe- 
rior surface  is  rounded,  and  that  portion  which  dips  into 

>  Leoros  et  Magitot,  Oantribuiiaru  d  VHude  du  dhdoppemaU  da  denti.-^ 
Journal  de  Vanaiomie,  Paris,  1878,  tome  iz.,  p.  460. 
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the  subjacent  mucous  structure  is  wedge-shaped,  so  that  its 
section  has  the  form  of  a  V. » 

As  soon  as  this  primitive  band  is  f  ormed,  which  occurs  at 
the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  a  flat  band  projects  from  its  inter- 
nal surface,  near  the  mucous  structure,  which  Legros  and 
Magitot  call  the  epithelial  band.  This  also  extends  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  jaws.  It  is  thin,  flattened,  with  its  tree 
edge  curved  inward  and  toward  the  jaw,  and  is  composed,  at 
first,  of  a  central  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  covered  by  a  layw 
of  colimmar  epithelium. 

At  certain  points,  these  points  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  true  dental  bulbs,  there  appear  rounded  enlarge- 
ments at  the  free  margin  of  the  epithelial  band  just  de- 
scribed. Each  one  of  these  is  developed  into  one  of  the 
structures  of  the  perfect  tooth.  The  mechanism  of  the  for- 
mation of  this,  which  is  called  the  enamel-organ,  and  of  the 
dental  bulb  is  as  follows : 

A  rounded  enlargement  appears  at  the  margin  of  the  epi- 
thelial band.  This  soon  becomes  directed  downward  (adapting 
our  description  to  the  lower  jaw)  and  dips  into  the  mucous 
structure,  being  at  first  connected  with  the  epithelial  band  by 
a  narrow  pedicle,  which  soon  disappears,  leaving  the  enlarge- 
ment enclosed  completely  in  a  follicle.  This  is  the  dental 
follicle,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  wedge-shaped  band 
which  we  described  first.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  a 
conical  bulb  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle.  The  enam- 
el-organ, formed  from  the  epithelial  band,  becomes  excavated- 
or  cup-diaped  at  its  under  surface,  and  fits  over  the  dental 
bulb,  becoming  united  to  it. 

The  tooth,  at  this  time,  consists  of  the  dental  bulb,  with 
the  enamel-organ  closely  fitted  to  its  projecting  surface.  The 
enamel-organ  is  developed  into  the  enamel ;  the  dental  bulb, 
which  is  provided  with  vessels  and  nerves,  becomes  the 
tooth-pulp ;  and,  upon  the  surface  of  the  dental  bulb,  the 
dentine,  or  ivory,  is  developed  in  successive  layers.  The 
cement  is  developed  by  successive  layers  upon  that  portion  of 
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the  dentine  which  f  onns  the  root  of  the  tooth.  As  these 
processes  go  on,  the  tooth  projects  more  and  more,  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  f ollide  gives  way,  and  the  tooth 
finally  appears  at  the  snrf  aoe. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  developed  beneath  the  follicles 
of  the  temporary,  or  milk-teeth.  The  first  appearance  is  a' 
prolongation  or  diverticulum  from  the  enamel-organ  of  the 
temporary  tooth,  which  dips  more  deepty  into  the  m^neons 
structure.  This  becomes  the  enameVorgan  of  the  permanent 
tooth ;  and  the  successive  stages  of  development  of  the  dental 
follicles  and  the  dental  pulp  progress  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  temporary  teeth.  As  the  pemument  teeth  increase  in 
size,  they  gradually  encroach  upon  the  roots  of  the  temp<»sry 
teetii.  The  roots  of  the  latter  are  absortied,  the  pemianent 
teeth  advance  more  and  more  toward  the  surface,  and  the 
crown  of  each  temporary  tooth  is  finally  pushed  out.  The 
number  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  twenty,  while  there  are 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth.  Thus  there  are  three  perma- 
nent teeth  on  either  side  of  both  jaws,  which  are  devek^)ed 
de  novOy  and  are  not  preceded  by  temporary  structures.* 

The  first  dental  follicles  usually  appear  in  r^ular  saeees* 
sion.  The  follicles  i^or  the  internal  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw 
appear  first,  this  occurring  at  about  the  ninth  week.  All  of 
the  follicles  f ot  the  temporary  teeth  are  completely  formed 
at  about  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  week. 

The  temporary  teeth  appear  successively,  the  correspond* 
ing  teeth  appearing  a  little  earlier  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
usual  order,  subject  to  certain  exceptional  variations,  is  as 
follows : 

The  fonr  central  incisors  appear  {h>m  six  to  eight  months  after  Urfih 
The  ibmr  lateral  inoieon  appear  from  seren  to  twebe  months  after  birth. 
The  finir  anterior  mdars  ^pear  from  twelve  to  eif^teen  months  after  birth. 
The  four  canines  appear  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months  after  birth. 
The  four  posterior  moUrs  appear  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  after 
birth. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  see  toL  il,  Alimentation,  p. 
189,  ^  teq. 
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The  order  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

The  two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  from  the  sixth  to  the  dghth 
year. 

The  two  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eighth  year. 

The  four  lateral  incisors  appear  ftom  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year. 

The  four  first  bicuspids  appear  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  year. 

The  four  doiines  appear  fromihe  tenth  to  the  elercnth  year. 

The  four  second  bicuspids  appear  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  year. 

The  above  are  the  permanent  teeth  which  replace  the  tem- 
porary teefh.  The  permanent  teeth  which  are  developed  de 
novo  appear  as  follows :    . 

The  ffnrt  molars  appear  from  <he  sixth  to  the  seventh  year. 
^  ^e  second  molars  appear  fVom  the  twelfth  to  the  Ihirte^i^  year. 
The  third  molars  appear  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  year. 

1  Sapfet,  TraiU  sT^natomie^  Paris,  1874,  tome  iv»,  pp.  118, 116, 119. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GENTTO-URINABY  AND    OP   THE    CIBOIJLA- 
TOBY  SYSTEM. 

Deyelopment  of  the  WolD^an  bodies — Duct»  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  ducts  of 
MiiUer — Development  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  into  the  vasa  deferentia,  and 
of  the  ducts  of  MUller  into  the  Fallopian  tubes — Development  of  the  testi- 
cles and  ovaries — Development  of  the  urinary  apparatus — External  oi^ns 
of  generation — Malformations  of  the  external  generative  organs — Her- 
maphroditism — ^Development  of  the  circulatory  system — First,  or  vitelline 
circulation — Second,  or  placental  circulation — Branchial  arches  and  devel- 
opment of  the  arterial  and  the  venous  system — Development  of  the  heart — 
Description  of  the  foetal  circulation — ^Third,  or  adult  circulation. 

The  genital  and  the  urinary  organs  are  developed  to- 
gether, and  are  both  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  two  laige, 
symmetrical  structures,  known  as  the  WolflSan  bodies,  or  the 
bodies  of  Oken.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  false  or  the 
primordial  kidneys.  They  appear  at  about  the  thirtieth  day, 
develop  very  rapidly  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  are  so  large  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Fig.  49,  representing  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Prof. 
Dalton,  shows  how  large  these  bodies  are  in  the  early  life  of 
the  embryon,  at  which  time  their  function  is  undoubtedly 
very  important. 

Very  soon  after  the  "Wolflian  bodies  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, we  can  distinguish,  at  their  inner  borders,  two  ovoid 
bodies,  which  are  finally  developed  into  the  testicles,  for  the 
male,  or  the  ovaries,  for  the  female.  At  their  external  bor- 
ders, are  two  duets,  on  either  side,  one  of  which,  the  internal, 
is  called  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body.  This  finally  disap- 
pears, in  the  female,  but  is  developed  into  the  vas  deferens, 
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in  the  male.  The  other  duct,  which  is  external  to  the  duct 
of  the  Wolffian  body,  disappears,  in  the  male,  but  becomes 
the  Fallopian  tube,  in  the  female.*  This  is  known  as  the 
duct  of  Miiller.  Behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  are  developed 
the  kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

As  the  development  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  attains  its 
maximum,  their  structure  becomes  somewhat  complex.   From 
their  proper  ducts,  which  are  applied 
directly  to  their  outer  borders,  tubes  ^'®'  **' 

make  their  appearance  at  right  angles 
to  the  ducts,  which  extend  into  the 
substance  of  the  bodies  and  become 
somewhat  convoluted  at  their  extremi- 
ties. These  tubes  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  ducts,  and  the  ducts 
themselves  open  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  opposite  to  the    FoBtai  pig,Hotm  inch  long :  in 

,    ^       M   ,  ...  ..11  ^«  posseasion  of  Prof.  Dal- 

pomt   of  its   COmmumcatlOn  with  the  ton.— l, heart;  2,  anterior  ex- 

allantois.    The  tubes  of  the  Wolffian       h/T  ^  Voffiln  iSdv'^i 

,  ....  abdominal  walla  have  been  cut 

bodies  are  simple,  terminatmc  m  sm-       f."!;*^' Vj^^i'i®^?®.?®' 

-        ^     ^  ®  "Itlon  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

file,  somewhat  dilated,  blind  extremi-       ^^^iJS"i  f*f??*^o^*«'*SJP: 

Y.  1.       ,        .  ,  .  ,     1.  ,  ay,  Philadelphia,  I8TI,  p.  675.) 

ties,  are  lined  with  epithelium,  and 

are  penetrated,  at  their  extremities,  by  blood-vessels,  which 

'  Henle,  JBandbuch  der  iystematUchen  Aruttomie  des  Meruchen^  Braunschweig, 
1866,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  842,  848;  Bracks,  Varlmtngen  uber  Physioloffie,  Wien,  1878, 
Bd.  y.,  S.  289. 

The  old  idea  was  that  the  ducts  of  Miiller  become  the  yasa  deferentia,  and 
that  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  disappears,  both  in  the  male  and  in  the  fe- 
male ;  but  later  researches  show  that  the  testicles  become  united  to  the  Wolffian 
bodies,  the  remains  of  these  bodies  forming  the  head  of  the  epididjrmis,  and 
that  the  Wolffian  ducts  become  the  vasa  deferentia.  In  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  PhyMogy^  Cambridge  and  London,  1868,  voL  ii.,  p.  401,  is  an  account  of  a 
case  of  true  lateral  hermaphroditism,  observed  by  Dr.  Rawdon,  in  which,  in  the 
left  broad  ligament,  there  was  a  Fallopian  tube,  but  no  ovary ;  while,  in  the 
right  broad  ligament,  were  found,  an  ovary  with  its  Fallopian  tube,  and  a  test!- 
de  with  an  epididymis  and  a  vas  deferens.  If  this  description  be  correct,  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  vasa 
deferentia  are  developed  from  distinct  structures ;  the  Fallopian  tubes,  from  the 
ducts  of  Miiller,  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  from  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 
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f  oim  coils  or  coHYoltttions  in  their  interior/  These  are  un- 
doubtedly organs  of  depuratioa  for  the  embryon,  and  take 
on  the  fonotion  to  be  subsequently  assumed  by  the  kidneys ; 
but^  in  the  femaley  they  are  temporary  structures,  disa'ppearuig 
as  development  adranees,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
develojHnent  of  the  true  urinary  organs. 

The  testicles  or  ovaries  are  developed  at  the  internal  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  Wolffian  bodies^  first  appearing  in 
thQ  form  of  BmaU^  ovoid  masses.  Beginning  just  abovB  and 
poj&Mng  along  (he  external  borders  of  the  Wolffian  bodies, 
are  the  tubes  called  the  d^cts  of  Muller.  These  at  first  op«i 
into  the  intestine,  Qear  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  Wolffian 
ducts.  Ill  the  feroale,  their  upp^  extremities  remain  free, 
except  the  single  fimbria  which  is  connected  with  the  ovary. 
Their  iDferior  extremities  unite  with  each  otiier,  and,  at 
their  point  of  union,  form  the. uterus.  When  tiiis  union  is 
incomplete,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  double 
uterus,  which  may  be  associated  with  a  double  vagiila.  We 
have  referred  to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  previous  chapter.* 
The  Wolffian  bodies  and  their  ducts  disappear,  in  the  female, 
according  to  Longet,  at  alKmt  the  fiftieth  day.  A  portion  of 
their  structure,  however,  persists,  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  closed  tubes,  constituting  the  parovarium,  or  organ  of  £o- 
senmliller." 

In  the  female,  the  ovaries  pass  down  no  farther  than  the 
pelvic  cavity ;  but  the  testicles,  which  are  at  first  in  the  ab- 
domen of  the  male,  finally  descend  into  the  scrotum.  As 
the  testicles  descend,  they  carry  with  them  the  Wolffian  duct, 
that  portion  of  the  Wolffian  body  which  is  permanent  con- 
stituting the  head  of  the  epididymis.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cord  appears,  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  testicle 
and  extending  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  is  called  the 
gubemaculum  testis.  It  is  at  first  muscular,  but  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  disappear  during  the  later  periods  of  utero-gesta- 

*  Daltok,  JBwnan  Fkynology^  Pluladelphia,  1871,  p.  6Y6. 
'  See  page  847,  note.  *  See  page  278. 
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tion.  It  is  not  known  that  its  muscular  structnre  takes  any 
part,  by  eontractile  aotion,  in  the  descent  of  the  testide  in 
the  hnman  subject  The  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens 
lire  formed  from  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  Wdflian  dnct/ 

At  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  testicle  has 
reached  the  internal  abdominal  ring ; '  and,  at  this  time,  a 
double  tubular  process  of  peritoneum,  covered  with  a  few 
fibres  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  gradually  extends  into  the  scrotum.  The 
testicle  descends,  following  this  process  of  peritoneum,  which 
latter  becomes  eventually  the  visceral  and  parietal  portion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  canal  of  communication  between 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum  is  finally 
closed,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  separated  from  the  peri- 
toneum. The  fibres  derived  from  the  internal  oblique  con- 
stitute Hie  cremaster  muscle. 

At  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  month,  the  testicles  have 
reached  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  then  soon  descend 
into  the  scrotum.*  The  vas  deferens,  as  we  have  seen,  passes 
from  the  testicle,  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  open  into 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra;  and,  as  development 
advances,  two  sacculated  diverticula  from  these  tubes  make 
their  appearance,  which  are  attached  to  the  bladder  and  con- 
stitute the  vesiculsB  seminales. 

As  the  ovaries  descend  to  their  permanent  situation  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  there  appears,  attached  to  the  inner  extremity 
of  each,  a  rounded  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubemaculum 
testis.  A  portion  of  this,  connecting  the  ovary  with  the 
uterus,  constitutes  the  ligament  of  the  ovary;  and  the  in- 

1  According  to  Henle,  Br&cke,  and  others,  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
become  the  vasa  deferenUa,  and  the  ducts  of  MiiUer,  in  the  male,  are  temporary 
structures.  This  destro^rs  the  complete  analogy  which  has  been  assumed  to 
exist  between  the  rasa  deferentia  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  (Hehlb,  ffsmdhuch 
der  tystemaiiichen  Anatomie  dea  Memehen,  Braunschweig,  1866,  Bd.  ii.,  8.  842, 
848 ;  BRttCDt,  VorUaungm  uber  Phytiologie,  Wien,  1878,  Bd.  iL,  S.  289.) 

*  BuBDAOB,  TraiU  de  phyMogie^  Paris,  1888,  tome  ui.,  p.  6P0. 
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f erior  portion  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which 
passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  is  attached  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

The  development  of  the  external  organs  of  generation 
will  be  studied  after  we  have  described  the  development  of 
the  urinary  apparatus. 

Development  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — Behind  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  and  developed  entirely  independently  of 
them,  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  ureters  make 
their  appearance.  The  kidneys  are  developed  in  the  form 
of  little,  rounded  bodies,  composed  of  short,  blind  tubes,  all 
converging  toward  a  single  point,  which  is  the  hilum.  These 
tubes  increase  in  length,  branch,  become  convoluted  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  extent,  and  finally  assume  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  renal  tubules,  with  their  Malpighian 
bodies,  blood-vessels,  etc.  They  all  open  into  the  hilum. 
At  the  same  time  tliat  the  kidneys  are  imdergoing  develop- 
ment, the  suprarenal  capsules  are  formed  at  their  superior 
extremities.  These  bodies,  the  function  of  which  is  un- 
known, are  relatively  so  much  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in 
the  adult,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  im- 
portant in  intra-uterine  life,  though  nothing  definite  is  known 
upon  this  point.  The  kidneys  are  relatively  very  large  in  the 
foetus.  According  to  Meckel,  their  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  in  the  foetus,  is  1  to  80,  and,  in  the  adult,  1  to  240.' 
The  ureters  are  xmdoubtedly  developed  as  tubular  processes 
from  the  kidneys,  which  finally  extend  to  open  into  the 
bladder.  This  fact  is  shown  by  certain  cases  of  malforma- 
tion, in  which  the  ureters  have  not  reached  the  bladder,  but 
terminate  in  blind  extremities.'  The  development  of  the 
genito-urinary  system  can  be  readily  understood,  after  the 
description  we  have  just  given,  liy  a  study  of  Fig.  50. 

^  Mbcksl,  Manual  of  General^  DeacHplive,  and  Paihohgical  Anaiomy^  Phila- 
delphia, 1882,  YoL  iil,  p.  882. 

'  Isidore  Geoffrot  Saikt-Hilaibb,  Histoire  gkmkraU  et  parUeulUre  dtn  ono- 
maliea,  Bruzelles,  1887,  tome  I,  p.  876. 
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Figure  50.  JXa^aimncUdo  Rejpreaent^^  of  the  GenHo- 
Uri/na/ry  System. — ^A,  embryonic  condition,  in  which  there  is 
no  distinction  of  sex ;  B,  female  form ;  ^C,  malefoTm.  The 
dotted  lines  in  B  and  0  represent  the  situations  which  the 
male  and  female  genital  organs  assume  after  the  descent  of 
the  ovaries  and  testicles.  The  small  letters  in  B  and  C  cor- 
respond to  the  capital  letters  in  A.* 

Fig.  50,  A. — ^A,  kidney ;  B,  ureter ;  0,  bladder ;  D,  ura- 
chus,  developed  into  the  median  ligament  of  the  bladder ;  E, 
constriction  which  becomes  the  urethra ;  F',  WolflBan  body ; 
Gj  WolflSan  duct,  with  its  opening  below,  Gr' ;  H,  duct  of 
Mtiller,  united  below,  from  the  two  sides,  in^to  a  single  tube, 
J,  which  presents  a  single  opening,  Z\  between  the  openings 
of  the  Wolflian  ducts ;  K,  ovary  or  testicle ;  L,  gubemacu- 
lum  testis  or  round  ligament  of  the  uterus ;  M,  genito-urinary 
sinus ;  N",  O,  external  genitalia. 

Fig.  50,  B  (female). — a,  kidney ;  b,  ureter  j  e,  bladder ;  d, 
urachus ;  e,  urethra ;  f ,  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  ^arova* 
rium) ;  g,  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  duct ;  h,  Fallopian  tube ;  i, 
uterus ;  i',  vagina ;  k,  ovary ;  1,  round  ligament,  of  the  uterus ; 
m,  exti^emity  of  the  urethra ;  n,  clitoris ;  n',  corpus  cavemo- 
sum  of  the  clitoris ;  n'',  bulb  of  the  vestibule ;  o,  extemid 
genital  opening ;  p,  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  of  Bardio- 
linus. 

Fig.  50,  C  (male). — a,  kidney ;  b,  ureter ;  c,  bladdery  d, 
urachus;  e,  m,  urethra ;  f,  epididymis ;  g,  vas  deferens ;  g', 
seminal  vesicle;  g*,  ejaculatory  duct;  h,  i,  lemaijiB  of  the 
duct  of  Miiller ;  k,  testicle ;  I,  gubemaculum  testis ;  n,  n', 
n^,  urethra  and  penis ;  o,  scrotum  ;  p,  gland  of  Cowper ;  q, 
prostata 

Easterrud  Organs  of  Generation, — The  external  organs  of 
generation  begin  to  be  developed  at  about  the  fifth  week.  At 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  embryon,  a  small, 

1  Hehli,  Handbuch  der  systemoHachen  AnatonUe  des  Menscheny  Braanschwdg^ 
1866,  Bd.  il,  a  840. 
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OToid  eminenoe  appears  in  the  median  line,  at  the  lower 
portum  of  whioh  there  is  a  longitudinal  slit^  whidi  forms 
the  common  opening  of  the  anus  and  the  genital  and  nrinaiy 
jMissagesi.  This  is  the  cloaca.  There  is  soon  dereloped,  in- 
ternally, a  septnm,  which  separates  the  rectum  from  the 
Tagina,  the  nrethia  of  the  female  caning  above.  In  the 
male,  this  septnm  is  developed  between  the  reetmn  and  the 
methra,  the  generative  ai^  the  urinary  passages  opening  to- 
gether. From  this  median  pixHninence,  two  lateral,  rounded 
bodies  make  their  appearance.  These  are  developed,  with  the 
median  elevation,  into  the  ^kms  penis  and  corpora  cavernosa 
of  the  male,  or  the  oUtoiis  and  the  labia  minora  of  the  fe- 
male. In  the  male,  these  two  lateral  prominences  unite  in 
the  median  line  and  enclose  the  spongy  porti<m  of  the  ure- 
thm.  When  there  is  a  want  of  unicm  of  the  cavernous  bod- 
ies in  the  male,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  hypo- 
spadias. In  the  female,  there  is  no  union  in  the  median  line, 
and  an  opening  remains  between  the  two  labia  minora.  The 
sczotum  in  the  male  is  analogous  to  the  labia  majora  of  the 
female ;  the  distinction  being  that  the  two  sides  of  the  sero- 
tam  unite  in  the  median  line,  while  the  labia  majora  remain 
permanently  separated.  This  analogy  is  farther  illustrated 
by  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  intestine 
descenda  into  the  labia,  in  the  female,  and  into  the  scrotum, 
in  the  male.  It  sometimes  occurs,  also,  that  the  ovaries  de- 
scend, very  much  as  the  testicles  pass  down  in  the  male,  and 
pass  through  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

!Fr(»n  the  above  description,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
malformation  and  malposition  of  the  g^tal  oigans  may  oc- 
cur, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  individ- 
uaL  We  may  have,  in  a  male,  absence  of  beard  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  development  of  the  mammary  glands,  with  a 
pdvic  conf ormati<m  approximating,  more  or  less,  that  of  the 
female ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  female  may  have  a  beard, 
slight  mammary  development,  and  a  general  conformation  of 
the  body  resembling  that  of  the  male.  This  may  be  associated 
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with  corresponding  malformations  of  the  genital  organs.  We 
may,  for  example,  have  a  large  development  of  the  ditoris, 
descent  of  the  ovaries,  more  or  less  complete  occlusion  of  the 
vagina,  and  nnion  of  the  labia  majora,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  sex  from  an  external  examination;  and  op- 
posite vices  of  formation  may  occur  in  the  male,  the  testicles 
remaining  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  beings  have  existed  of  undetermined  sex,  and  many 
cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  a  recent  article  by  Lau- 
gier,  under  the  head  of  ^^  hermaphrodisme  disexud,^^  two  cases 
are  quoted  in  which,  apparently,  the  two  sexes  were  combined. 
The  first  case  was  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Vi- 
enna, by  Bokitansky,  in  1869.  This  case  presented,  on  .post- 
mortem examination,  two  ovaries  with  their  Fallopian  tubes, 
a  rudimentary  uterus,  a  testicle,  and  a  vas  deferens  contain- 
ing spermatozoids.  This  individual  menstruated,  had  an  im- 
perfect penis  and  a  bifid  scrotum.  The  sexual  indifference 
was  absolute.  The  second  case  was  published  by  Heppner, 
in  1872.  This  was  a  child,  six  weeks  old,  which  had  been 
preserved  in  alcohol  for  several  years.  It  presented  ovaries, 
Fallopian  tubes,  a  uterus,  and  a  vagina  opening  into  the  ure- 
thra. There  were  also  two  bodies  which  were  shown,  on  mi- 
croscopical examination,  to  be  testicles,  a  penis  with,  hypo- 
spadia, and  a  prostate ;  but  there  were  neither  vesiculse  srani- 
nales  nor  vasa  deferentia.^ 

Development  of  the  Oi/realatory  System. 

The  blood  and  the  blood-vessels  are  developed  veiy  early 
in  the  life  of  the  ovum,  and  make  their  appearance  nearly  as 
soon  as  the  primitive  trace.    The  mode  of  development  of 

^  Lavoier,  Nouveau  didionnaire  de  mSdecine,  ete.^  PariB,  1873,  tome  xtIL,  p. 
506,  Article,  Eermaphrodiame, 

Owing  to  erron  in  the  references  given  by  Langier,  we  hare  not  been  able 
to  coDBult  the  original  reports  of  the  two  oases  quoted  abora  It  la  onfor- 
tonate  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Graafian  follicles,  in  the  case  quoted  from 
Rokitansky,  and  that  the  details  of  the  case  quoted  fh>m  Heppner  are  so  incom- 
plete. 
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the  first  yessels  differs  from  that  of  yessels  formed  later, 
as  they  appear  de  novo  in  the  blastodermic  layers,  while 
afterward,  vessels  are  formed  as  prolongations  of  preexisting 
tnbes.  Soon  after  the  external  and  the  internal  blastodermic 
membranes  have  become  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
intermediate  membrane  has  been  formed  at  the  thickened 
portion  of  the  ovum  which  is  destined  to  be  developed  into 
the  embryon,  certain  of  the  blastodermic  cells  undergo  a  trans- 
formation into  blood-corpusdes.  These  are.  larger  than  the 
blood-corpnsdes  of  the  adult,  and  are  generally  nucleated.* 
At  about  the  same  time,  it  may  be  before  or  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  corpuscles,  for  this  point  is  undetermined, 
certain  of  the  blastodermic  cells  fuse  with  each  other  and 
arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  vessels.  Leucocytes  are 
probably  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  vessels  thus  formed  constitute  the  area  vasculosa,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  first  circulation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  the  embryon  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  must  require  certain  variations  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  ovum  has, 
of  course,  no  vascular  connection  with  the  mother  before  the 
formation  of  the  allantois ;  it  has  undergone,  however,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  development,  and  presents  a  circulatory  sys- 
tem, which  extends  over  the  umbilical  vesicle.  This  stage 
of  development  of  the  vascular  system  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  first  circulation.  As  the  allantois  is  devel- 
oped, the  circulation  over  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  un- 
important, and  its  vessels  disappear.  Yessels  then  extend 
into  the  allantois,  are  finaUy  developed  into  the  foetal  por- 
tion of  the  placenta,  and  what  is  known  as  the  second  circu- 
lation is  established.  This  circulation  continues  throughout 
intra-uterine  life,  and,  as  we  know,  the  embryon  and  foetus 
depend  entirely  upon  the  placenta  for  materials  for  respira- 
tion, nutrition,  and  growth.    At  birth,  the  requirements  are 

1  For  the  differences  between  the  blood-corpoBcles  of  the  embryon  and  the 
adult,  Bee  vol  I,  Circulation,  p.  119. 
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again  changed.  The  placental  circulation  is  then  abolished, 
and  the  arrangement  of  vessels  peculiar  to  it  disappears. 
"Now J  for  the  first  time,  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes 
important.  All  the  blood  passes  through  the  longs  before 
it  is  sent  to  the  general  system,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
become  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  third, 
the  pulmonary,  or  adult  circulation,  is  established. 

The  JFirsty  or  VUelUne  Circulation. — ^In  the  devdop- 
ment  of  oviparous  animals,  the  first,  or  vitelline  circulation 
is  very  important ;  for,  by  these  vessels,  the  contents  of  the 
nutritive  yolk  are  taken  np  and  carried  to  the  embiyon,  con- 
stituting the  only  source  of  material  for  its  nutrition  and 
growth.  In  mammals,  however,  nutritive  matter  is  absorbed 
ahnost  exclusively  from  the  mother,  by  simple  endosmosis 
before  the  placental  circulatiim  is  established,  and  by  the  pla- 
cental  vessels,  at  a  later  period.  The  vitelline  circulation  is 
therefore  not  important,  and  the  vessels  disappear  with  the 
atrophy  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

The  area  vasculosa,  in  mammals,  consists  of  vessels  com- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  embryon,  forming  a  nearly  circular 
plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  vitellus,  around  the  embryon. 
The  vessels  of  this  plexus  open  into  a  sinus  at  the  border 
of  the  area,  called  the  sinus  terminalis.  It  is  probable  that 
these  vessels  are  developed  de  novo  in  the  intermediate  blas- 
todermic layer,  and  are  not  preceded  by  a  distinct  mem- 
brane ;  but  such  a  membrane  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  the  vascular  blastodermic  layer/ 

If  we  examine  the  ovum  when  the  area  vasculosa  is 
first  formed,  we  see  the  embiyon  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  diameter  of  the  nearly  circular  plexus  of  blood-vessels. 
The  plexus  surrounds  the  embryon,  except  at  the  cephalic 
extremity,  where  the  terminal  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  curve 
downward  toward  the  head,  to  empty  into  tiie  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins.    As  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  separated  from 

I  BuSDiOH,  DraUS  dephyfiotoffie,  Paris,  1886,  tomeiiL,  p.  602,  tl4$q. 
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the  body  of  the  embryon,  it  carries  the  plexus  of  vessels  of 
the  area  vaseulosa  with  it,  the  vessels  of  communication  with 
the  embryon  being  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  veins. 
As  these  processes  are  going  on,  the  great  central  vessel  of 
the  embryon  becomes  enlarged  and  twisted  upon  itself,  at  a 
point  just  below  the  cephalic  enlargement  of  the  embryon, 
between  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  pharynx  and  the  supe- 
rior cul-de-sac  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  excavation  which 
receives  this  vessel  is  called  the  fovea  cardiaca.  The  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  of  the  heart,  which  is  formed  of 
the  twisted  portion  of  the  central  vessel,  will  be  described 
farther  on.  Simple,  undulatory  movements  take  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  chick  at  about  the  middle  of  the  second  day ; 
but  there  is  not,  at  that  time,  any  regular  circulation.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  the 
currents  of  the  circulation  are  established.*  The  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  circulation  in  the  human  embryon  has 
not  been  accurately  determined. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  for  the  first  circulation 
of  the  embryon,  the  heart  is  situated  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  and  gives  off  two  arches  which  curve  to  either  side  and 
unite  into  a  single  central  trunk  at  the  spinal-  column  below. 
These  are  the  two  aortse,  and  the  'single  trunk  formed  by 
their  union  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  two  aortic 
arches,  one  of  which  only  is  permanent,  are  sometimes  called 
the  inferior  vertebral  arteries.  These  vessels  give  off  nu- 
merous branches,  which  pass  into  the  area  vaseulosa.  Two 
of  these  branches,  however,  are  larger  than  the  others,  pass 
to  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  called  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric arteries.  In  the  embryon  of  mammals,  there  are,  at 
first,  four  omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  two  superior,  which  are 
the  larger,  and  two  inferior ;  but,  as  development  advances, 
the  two  inferior  veins  are  closed,  and  we  then  have  two 
omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  two  omphalo-mesenteric 
veins.     At  about  the  fortieth  day,  one  artery  and  one  vein 

>  BuRDACH,  TraiU  dephytiologie^  Paris,  1838,  tome  iii.,  pp.  MO,  Ml, 
158 
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disappear,  and  we  have  then  but  one  omplialo-mesenteric  ar- 
teiy  and  one  vein.  Soon  after,  as  the  circulation  becomes 
established  in  the  allantois,  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  vesi- 
cle and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  are  obliterated,  and 
the  first  circulation  is  superseded  by  the  second. 

As  the  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, that  division  of  the  right  aortic  arch  which  consti- 
tutes the  vascular  portion  of  one  of  the  branchial  arches  dis- 
appears and  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta ;  a 
branch,  however,  persists  during  the  whole  of  intra-uterine 
life,  and  constitutes  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  and  another  branch 
is  permanent,  forming  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  Secondy  or  Placental  CirctUaiion. — ^As  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels  disappear,  and  as  the  allantois  is  developed 
to  form  the  chorion,  two  vessels,  the  hypogastric  arteries,  are 
given  off,  first  from  the  abdominal  aorta ;  but  afterward,  as 
the  vessels  going  to  the  lower  extremities  are  developed,  the 
branching  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  such  that  the  vessels  be- 
come connected  with  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  hypo- 
gastric arteries  pass  to  the  chorion  through  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  constitute  the  two  umbilical  arteries.  At  first,  there  are 
two  umbilical  veins ;  but  one  of  them  afterward  disappears, 
and  there  is  finally  but  one  vein  in  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is 
in  this  way,  the  umbilical  arteries  carrying  the  blood  to  the 
tufts  of  the  f cetal  placenta,  which  is  returned  by  the  umbili- 
cal vein,  that  the  placental  circulation  is  establi^ed. 

Corresponding  to  the  four  visceral  arches,  which  we  have 
described  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  fece,' 
are  four  vascular  arches.  One  of  these  disappears,  and  the 
remaining  three  undergo  certain  changes,  by  which  they  are 
converted  into  the  vessels  going  to  the  head  and  the  supe- 
rior extremities.  The  anterior  arches  on  the  two  sides  are 
converted  into  the  carotids  and  subclavians ;  the  second,  <hi 
the  left  side,  is  converted  into  the  permanent  aorta,  and  the 
1  See  page  411. 
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Fig.  51. 


right  is  obliterated ;  the  third,  on  either  side,  is  converted  into 
the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  vascular  system  of  mammals,  the 
conditions  have  been  compared  to  the  permanent  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  circulatory  system  in  fishes.  The  heart  of  fishes 
remains  single ;  and  the  heart  of  mam- 
mals is  at  first  single,  but  afterward  be- 
comes divided,  by  the  development  of 
the  intra-ventricular  septum.  The  bran- 
chial arches  in  fishes  are  permanent,  re- 
ceive all  the  blood  from  the  aortic  bulb, 
and  the  blood  from  these  arches  then 
passes  into  the  dorsal  aorta.  This  is 
veiy  nearly  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
system  when  the  branchial  arches  first 
appear  in  the  embryon  of  mammals. 

The  changes  of  the  branchial  arches 
which  we  have  described  are  illustrated 
in  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  51.  In  this 
figure,  the  three  branchial  arches  that 
remain  and  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vascu- 
lar system  are  1,  2,  3.  The  two  ante- 
rior (3)  become  the  carotids  (<?)  and  the 
subclavians  {s).  The  second  (2)  is  ob- 
literated on  the  right  side,  and  becomes 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side. 
The  third  (1),  counting  from  above 
downward,  is  converted  into  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  of  the  two  sides.  Upon  the 
left  side,  there  is  a  largo  anastomosing 
vessel  (ca),  between  the  pulmonary  artery  of  that  side  and 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
anastomosing  vessel  {cd)  between  the  right  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta,  is  obliterated. 

'  Yon  Baer  described  five  arches,  while  we  have  adopted  but  four.    Only 
three  of  these  arches,  however,  remidn  to  be  developed  into  permanent  vessels. 


TransfomiAtlon  of  the  Bystem 
of  aortic  arches  Into  per- 
manent nrteiial  trunks.  In 
the  mammalia,  after  Von 
Baer.— B,  aortic  bulb;  1, 
2, 8, 4,  S,  on  each  side,  the 
fire  pairs  of  aortic  arch- 
es; ^  5,  the  earliest  in  their 
appearance;  1,  tha  most 
recent ;  c,  o.  the  two  carot- 
ids, still  united,  which  are 
separated  at  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  «,  «,  the  two  subcla- 
vians, the  right  arising 
from  the  arteria  innoml- 
nata ;  a,  a,  the  aorta ;  p,p, 
the  pnfanonary  arteries; 
oa,  the  left  arterial  canaU 
which  is  finally  obliterat- 
ed; 0(2,  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus. (LovoKT,  TraUi 
de  phywioloffU,  Paris, 
18«,  tome  UL,  p.  984.) 
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The  mode  of  development  of  the  veins  is  very  simple. 
Two  venous  trunks  make  their  appearance  by  the  sides  of 
the  spinal  column,  which  are  called  the  cardinal  veins,  and 
run  parallel  with  the  superior  vertebral  arteries,  or  the  two 
aortse,  emptying  finally  into  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart 
by  two  canals,  which  are  called  the  canals  of  Cuvier.  These 
veins  change  their  relations  and  connections  as  the  first  cir- 
culation is  replaced  by  the  second.  The  omphalo-mesenteric 
vein  opens  into  the  heart  between  the  two  canals  of  Cuvier. 
As  development  advances,  the  liver  is  formed  in  the  course 
of  this  vessel,  a  short  distance  below  the  heart,  and  the  vein 
ramifies  in  its  substance ;  so  that  the  blood  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein  passes  through  the  liver  before  it  gets  to  the 
heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  is 
obliterated  as  the  umbilical  vein  makes  its  appearance.  The 
blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  is  at  first  emptied  directly  into 
the  heart ;  but  this  vessel  soon  establishes  the  same  relations 
with  the  liver  as  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  and  its  blood 
passes  through  the  liver  before  it  reaches  the  central  orgau 
of  the  circulation.  As  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  atro- 
phies, the  mesenteric  vein,  bringing  the  blood  from  the  in- 
testinal canal,  is  developed,  and  this  penetrates  the  liver, 
becoming,  finally,  the  portal  vein. 

•  As  the  lower  extremities  are  developed,  the  inferior  vena 
cava  makes  its  appearance  between  the  two  inferior  cardinal 
veins.  This  vessel  receives  an  anastomosing  branch  from 
the  umbilical  vein,  before  it  penetrates  the  liver,  and  this 
branch  is  the  ductus  venosus.  As  the  inferior  vena  cava  in- 
creases in  size,  it  communicates  below  with  the  two  inferior 
cardinal  veins ;  and  that  portion  of  the  two  inferior  cardinal 
veins  which  remains  constitutes  the  two  iliac  veins.  The  in- 
ferior cardinal  veins,  between  that  portion  which  forms  the 
iliac  veins  and  the  heart,  finally  become  the  right  and  the  left 
azygos  veins. 

The  right  canal  of  Cuvier,  as  the  upper  extremities  are 
developed,  enlarges  and  becomes  the  vena  cava  descendens,  re- 
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ceiving,  finally,  all  the  blood  from  the  head  and  the  superior 
extremities.  The  left  canal  of  Cuvier  undergoes  atrophy, 
and  finally  disappears.  The  upper  portion  of  the  superior 
cardinal  veins  is  developed  into  the  jugulars  and  subclavians 
on  the  two  sides.  As  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  cardinal 
vein  and  the  left  canal  of  Cuvier  atrophy,  a  venous  trunk  ap- 
pears, connecting  the  left  subclavian  with  the  right  canal  of 
Cuvier.  This  increases  in  size  and  becomes  the  left  vena  in- 
nominata,  which  connects  the  left  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  with  the  vena  cava  descendens. 

Devdopmerd  of  tJie  Heart — The  central  enlargement  of 
the  vascular  system  in  the  first  circulation,  which  becomes  the 
heart,  is  twisted  upon  itself  by  a  single  turn.  The  portion 
connected  with  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryon  gives 
origin  to  the  arterial  system,  and  the  portion  connected  with 
the  caudal  extremity  receives  the  blood  from  the  venous  sys- 
tem. The  walls  of  the  arterial  portion  of  the  heart  soon  be- 
come thickened,  while  the  walls  of  the  venous  portion  re- 
main comparatively  thin.  There  then  appears  a  constriction, 
which  partly  separates  the  auricular  from  the  ventricular  por- 
tion. At  a  certain  period  of  development,  the  heart  presents 
a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle. 

The  division  of  the  heart  into  two  ventricles  appears  be- 
fore the  two  auricles  are  separated.  This  is  effected  bj^  a 
septum,  which  gradually  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  heart 
upward  toward  the  auricular  portion.  At  the  seventh  week, 
there  is  a  large  opening  between  the  two  ventricles.  This 
gradually  closes  from  below  upward,  the  heart  becomes  more 
pointed,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  is  complete 
at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month.* 

At  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  septum  begins 
to  be  formed  between  the  auricles.  This  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  heart  toward  the  ventricles,  but  leaves  an  open- 
ing between  the  two  sides,  the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  foramen 

*  BuBDACH,  Traiti  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1888,  tome  iil,  p.  614. 
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of  Botal,  wliich  persists  during  the  whole  of  foetal  life.  At 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens 
into  the  right  auricle,  there  is  a  membranous  fold,  which 
projects  into  the  auricle.  This  is  the  valve  of  Eustachius, 
and  it  divides  the  right  auricle  incompletely  into  two  por- 
tions. 

During  the  sixth  week,  the  heart  is  vertical  and  situ- 
ated in  the  median  line,  with  the  aorta  arising  from  the  cen- 
tre of  its  base.'  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  it  is  raised 
up  by  the  development  of  the  liver,  and  its  point  presents 
forward.  During  the  fourth  month,  it  is  twisted  slightly 
upon  its  axis,  and  the  point  presents  to  the  left.  At  this 
time,  the  auricular  portion  is  larger  than  the  ventricles ;  but 
the  auricles  diminish  in  their  relative  capacity  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  pericardium  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  ninth  week.* 

Early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  relative  size  of  the  heart  is 
very  great.  At  the  second  month,  its  weight,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  1  to  50.  This  proportion,  how- 
ever, gradually  diminishes  until,  at  birth,  the  ratio  is  1  to  120. 
The  proportionate  weight  in  the  adult  is  about  1  to  160.* 
During  about  the  first  half  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  thickness 
of  the  two  ventricles  is  nearly  the  same ;  but,  after  that  time, 
th^  relative  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  gradually  increases. 

PecvliaHtiea  of  the  Fostal  CirauZation. — In  studying  the 
complete  course  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  which  constitutes 
the  second,  or  the  placental  circulation,  we  note  peculiarities 
in  two  portions  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  one,  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  is  necessitated  by  the  passage  of  blood  to 
and  from  the  placenta ;  and  in  the  other,  the  character  of  the 
blood  coming  from  the  placenta  necessitates  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

The  branches  from  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  which  pass 

*  BuRDACH,  Traits  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1838,  tome  iil,  p.  515. 
»  QuAiN,  ElemenU  of  Anatomy^  London,  1867,  vol  L,  p.  827. 
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to  the  foetal  tufts  of  the  placenta,  do  not  exist  in  the  adnlt. 
The  ductus  venosus,  which  conveys  a  portion  of  the  blood  of 
the  umbilical  vein  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  the  um- 
bilical vein  itself  do  not  exist  in  the  adult. 

The  Eustachian  valve,  situated  at  the  inner  margin  of  the 
vena  cava  ascendens  as  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  does 
not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  foramen  ovale,  or  the  opening 
between  the  right  and  the  left  auricle,  through  which  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens  is  directed  into  the  left 
auricle,  does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  ductus  arteriosus, 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  left  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  does  not  eidst  in  the  adult.  In  the 
adult,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive  all  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle.  In  the  foetus,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  as  compared  with  that  which  passes 
to  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Keeping  in  view  these  peculiarities  of  the  circulitory  ap- 
paratus, the  entire  course  of  the  blood,  during  foetal  life,  is 
as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  we  follow  the  course 
of  blood  into  the  two  primitive  iliacs,  and  thence  into  the 
internal  iliacs.  From  the  two  internal  iliacs,  the  two  hypo- 
gastric arteries  arise,  which  ascend  along  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  to  its  fundus,  thence  pass  to  the  umbilicus,  and  go  to 
the  placenta,  forming  the  two  umbilical  arteries.  In  this 
way,  the  blood  of  the  foetus  goes  to  the  placenta. 

The  umbilical  vein  enters  the  body  of  the  foetus  at  the 
umbilicus ;  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver ;  gives  off  one  branch 
of  large  size,  and  one  or  two  smaller  branches  to  the  left  lobe ; 
a  branch  each  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  the  lobus  Spigelii ; 
and  the  vessel  reaches  the  transverse  fissure.  At  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  larger  of  which 
joins  the  portal  vein  and  enters  the  liver ;  and  the  smaller, 
which  is  ^Q  ductus  venosus,  passes  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  left  hepatic  vein.   Thus,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  blood  returned  to  the  foetus  from  the  pla- 
centa passes  through  the  liver,  a  relatively  small  quantity 
being  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  by  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  vena  cava  ascendens,  containing  the  placental  blood 
which  has  passed  through  the  liver,  the  blood  conveyed  di- 
rectly from  the  mnbilical  vein  by  the  ductus  venosus,  and 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  passes  to  the  right  au- 
ricle. As  the  blood  enters  the  right  auricle,  it  is  directed  by 
the  Eustachian  valve,  passing  behind  the  valve,  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  auricle.  At  the  same  time,  the 
blood  from  the  head  and  the  superior  extremities  passes  down, 
by  the  vena  cava  descendens,  in  front  of  the  Eustachian  valve, 
through  the  right  auricle,  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  Eustachian  valve  is  such,  that  the  right  au- 
ricle simply  affords  a  passage  for  the  two  currents  of  blood ; 
the  one,  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  through  the  foramen 
ovale,  passes  into  the  left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle ;  and 
the  other,  from  the  vena  cava  descendens,  passes  through  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  into  the  right  ventricle.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little  admixture  of  these 
two  currents  of  blood  in  the  natural  course  of  the  foetal  cir- 
culation. Eeid  injected  the  vena  cava  ascendens  with  red, 
and  the  vena  cava  descendens  with  yellow,  in  a  fcetus  of 
seven  months,  and  found  very  little  mixture  of  the  two  col- 
ors in  the  passage  of  the  injected  material  through  the  right 
auricle.* 

The  blood  poured  into  the  left  auricle  from  the  vena  cava 
ascendens  through  the  foramen  ovale  passes  from  the  left 
auricle  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left  auricle  and  the  left 
ventricle  also  receive  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
lungs,  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Thus  the  left  ventricle  is 
filled.  At  the  same  time,  the  right  ventricle  is  filled  with 
blood  which  has  passed  through  the  right  auricle,  in  front  of 

^  Rbid,  Injections  of  the  VcMels  of  the  Fcetus,  to  show  some  of  the  Pectdiari' 
ties  of  its  Circulation. — Phi/sioloffical  Anatomical  and  Fathdogical  Researches^ 
Edinburgh,  1848,  p.  839. 
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the  EuBtachian  valve.  The  two  ventricles,  thus  distended, 
then  contract  simultaneously.  The  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  passes  in  small  quantity  to  the  lungs,  the  greater 
part  passing  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  duct  is  short, 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill. 
The  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  passes  into  the  aorta  and 
goes  to  the  system.  The  vessels  of  the  head  and  superior 
extremities  being  given  off  from  the  aorta  before  it  receives 
the  blood  from  the  ductus  arteriosus,  these  parts  receive  al- 
most the  pure  blood  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  the  only 
mixture  with  the  placental  blood  being  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities,  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  and  the 
small  amount  of  blood  received  from  the  lungs.  After  the 
aorta  has  received  the  blood  from  the  ductus  arteriosus,  how- 
ever, it  is  mixed  blood ;  and  it  is  this  which  supplies  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  physiologists  for  the  greater  relative  development  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  f oitus. 

In  Fig.  52,  which  is  partly  diagrammatic,  the  foetal  circu- 
lation is  illustrated.  In  endeavoring,  in  this  figure,  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  second  circulation,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  preserve  the  exact  relations  or  the  relative  size  of  the  or- 
gans. We  have  endeavored  to  represent,  by  dotted  lines,  the 
Eustachian  valve,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  two  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices.  The  liver,  which  is  smaller  in  the  dia- 
gram than  it  really  is,  and  the  bladder  are  represented  by 
dotted  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foetus  derives  materials 
for  its  nutrition  and  growth  from  the  placenta,  and  that  this 
also  serves  as  a  respiratory  organ.  In  another  volume,*  under 
the  head  of  respiration  before  birth,  we  have  stated  that 
"  Legallois  frequently  observed  a  bright-red  color  in  the  blood 
of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  compressing  and 
releasing  the  vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  succes- 

*  See  vol  I,  Respiration,  p.  487. 
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sively  from  red  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red.''  This  dif- 
ference in  color  between  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  of  the  umbilical  vein  has,  however,  been  denied  by  some 
authors,  who  state  that  all  of  the  foetal  blood,  while  it  is  of 
nearly  a  uniform  color,  is  lighter  than  the  venous  blood  of 
the  adult ;  *  but  Dalton,  in  a  direct  observation  upon  a  cat, 
"  nearly  arrived  at  the  term  of  pregnancy,'*  noted  that  "  the 
difference  in  color  between  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins 
was  very  distinct.  They  were  both  dark,  but  the  color  of  the 
veins  was  very  decidedly  more  ruddy  than  that  of  the  arte- 
ries ;  i.  e.y  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  arteries  was  of  the  color 
of  the  ordinary  venous  blood,  while  that  of  the  umbilical 
veins  had  a  color  midway  between  the  ordinary  venous  and 
arterial  hues.  All  the  foetuses  were  healthy,  and  moved 
briskly  after  being  taken  out  of  the  uterus." " 

There  are  numerous  observations  showing  that  the  foetus 
in  utero  makes  respiratory  efforts  when  the  umbilical  vessels 
are  compressed.*  We  believe  that  these,  as  well  as  the  first 
respiration  after  birth,  are  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the 
general  system  of  the  foetus,  and  think  that  we  have  demon- 
strated this  fact  by  experiments.  This  point  has  already 
been  elaborately  discussed  in  another  volume.*  If  our  ex- 
periments and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  be  correct, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  respiratory  func- 
tion of  the  placenta,  although,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
never  been  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  gases  contained  in 
the  blood  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein. 

The  Thirds  or  AduU  CirculaUon. — ^When  the  child  is 
bom,  the  placental  circulation  is  suddenly  arrested.    After  a 

"  Robin,  Lef<m»  gur  let  humeurs^  Paris,  1867,  p.  116. 

•  Dalton,  The  Physiology  of  the  CirctdaHon, — American  Medical  MorUhty, 
New  York,  November,  1860,  p.  840. 

»  B.  a  ScHULTZE,  Der  Scheintod  Neugeborenery  Jena,  1871,  S.  64,  et  eeq. 
This  is  a  very  elaborate  memoir,  in  which  numerous  references  to  experi- 
ments are  given. 

*  See  vol  L,  Respiration,  p.  479,  el  $eq. 
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short  time,  the  sense  of  want  of  air  becomes  sufficiently  intense 
to  give  rise  to  an  inspiratory  effort,  and  the  first  inspiration 
is  made.  The  puhnonary  organs  are  then,  for  the  first  time, 
distended  with  air,  the  pulmonary  arteries  carry  the  greatest 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs,  and  a 
new  circulation  is  established.  During  the  later  periods  of 
foetal  life,  the  heart  is  gradually  prepared  for  the  new  cur- 
rents of  blood.  The  foramen  ovale,  which  is  largest  at  the 
sixth  month,  after  that  time,  is  partly  occluded  by  the  gradu- 
al growth  of  a  valve,  which  extends  from  below  upward  and 
from  behind  forward,  upon  the  side  of  the  left  auricle.  The 
Eustachian  valve,  which  is  also  largest  at  the  sixth  month, 
gradually  atrophies  after  this  time,  and,  at  full  term,  has  nearly 
disappeared.  At  birth,  then,  the  Eustachian  valve  is  practi- 
cally absent ;  and,  after  puhnonary  respiration  becomes  estab- 
lished, the  foramen  ovale  has  nearly  closed.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  such,  that,  at  birth, 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  none  can  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  Eustachian  valve,  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  inter- 
auricular  septum,  is  marked  by  an  oval  depression,  called  the 
fossa  ovalis. 

As  a  congenital  malformation,  the  foramen  ovale  may  re- 
main open,  producing  the  condition  known  as  cyanosis  neo- 
natorum. This  may  continue  into  adult  life,  and  is  then  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  respiration  and  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  normal  heat  of  the  body.  Usually, 
tlie  foramen  ovale  is  completely  closed  at  about  the  tenth 
day  after  birth.  The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  at 
birth,  and  is  occluded,  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
impervious  cord,  at  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day. 

When  the  placental  circulation  is  arrested  at  birth,  the 
hypogastric  arteries,  the  umbilical  vein,  and  the  ductus  veno- 
sus  contract,  and  they  become  impervious  at  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  day.  The  hypogastric  arteries  remain  pervious 
at  their  lower  portion,  and  constitute  the  superior  vesical 
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arteries.  A  rounded  cord,  which  is  the  remnant  of  the 
nmbiKcal  vein,  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  A 
slender  cord,  the  remnant  of  the  ductus  venosus,  is  lodged 
in  a  fissure  of  the  liver,  called  the  fissure  of  the  ductus 
venosus. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body  belongs  really  to  general  anatomy,,  and  is  usually 
given  in  works  specially  devoted  to  that  subject.  We  have 
only  treated  of  it  incidentally,  in  our  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  organs  and  systems. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

F(ETAL   LIFE — ^DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  BIBTH — ^DEATH. 

Enlargement  of  the  nterufl  in  pregnancy — ^Duration  of  pregnancy — Size,  weight, 
and  position  of  the  foetus — ^The  foetus  at  different  stages  of  intra-uterine 
life — Multiple  pregnancy — Cause  of  the  first  contractions  of  the  uterus  in 
normal  parturition — Involution  of  the  uterus — ^Meconium — ^Dextral  pre- 
eminence—Development after  birth — ^Ages — ^Death — Cadaveric  rigidity — 
Putrefaction. 

As  the  development  of  the  ovum  advances,  the  uterus  is 
enlarged  and  its  walls  are  thickened.  The  form  of  the  organ, 
also,  gradually  changes,  as  well  as  its  position.  Immediately 
after  birth,  its  weight  is  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  while  the 
virgin  uterus  weighs  less  than  two  ounces.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  demonstrated  upon  the  living  subject,  by  Prof.  I. 
E.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  while 
it  becomes  softer  and  more  patulous  during  pregnancy,  does 
not  change  its  length,  even  in  the  very  latest  stages  of  utero- 
gestation.*    This  fact  is  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of 

*  Taylor,  On  (he  Non-Shortening  of  the  Supra  and  Infra -Vaginal  Portion 
of  the  Cervix  Uteri  up  to  the  End  of  Pregnancy. — Ameriedn  Mescal  Ihnet, 
New  York,  1862,  vol.  iv.,  p.  842,  et  teq. 

The  opinions  of  obstetricians  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cervix 
uteri  at  the  later  periods  of  pregnancy,  anterior  to  the  observations  of  Prof. 
Taylor,  were  based  chiefly  upon  digital  examinations,  which  are  very  deceptive. 
Dr.  Taylor's  observations,  which  are  entirely  conclusive,  were  made  both  with 
the  touch  and  the  speculum.  In  1860,  Prof.  Dalton  stated,  as  the  result  of  post- 
mortem examinations,  '*  that  neither  the  os  internum  nor  os  externum  disi^ 
peared  at  all,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month."  (Proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Pathologicai  Society. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  1860,  Third 
Series,  vol.  viii,  p.  268.)  A  very  elaborate  historical  review  of  the  subject,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  views  advanced  by  Stoltz,  about  the  year  1826,  and  to 
the  opmions  of  the  older  writers,  is  given  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  in  his  i2^ 
iearchee  in  Ohetetrics^  New  Tork,  1868,  p.  248,  et  teq. 
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most  obstetricians,  who  believe  that  the  os  internum  dilates, 
and  that  the  neck  is  gradually  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy. 

We  have  already  studied  the  remarkable  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  decidua,  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  does 
not  participate  in  these  changes  and  is  not  thrown  off  in  par- 
turition. The  only  change,  indeed,  which  we  note  in  the 
neck,  aside  from  the  softening  of  its  texture,  is  the  secretion 
of  the  plug  of  mucus  which  closes  the  os. 

The  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy 
are  very  important.  The  blood-vessels  become  much  enlarged, 
and  the  muscular  fibres  increase  immensely  in  size,  so  that 
their  contractions  are  very  powerful  when  the  foetus  is  ex- 
pelled. 

It  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  it  cannot  remain 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  at  the  later  months.  During  the 
first  three  months,  however,  when  it  is  not  too  large  for  the 
pelvis,  it  sinks  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrupi,  the  fundus 
being  directed  somewhat  backward,  with  the  neck  presenting 
downward,  forward,  and  a  little  to  the  left  After  this  time, 
however,  the  increased  size  of  the  organ  causes  it  to  extend 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  its  fundus  eventually  reaches 
the  epigastric  region.  Its  axis  then  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

The  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying on  a  greatly-increased  circulation  in  its  walls  during 
pregnancy  are  attended  with  a  temporary  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  According  to  Kobin,  it  is  mainly  the  left  ventricle 
which  is  thickened  during  utero-gestation,  and  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  heart  at  full  term  amounts  to  more  than 
one-fifth.*  After  delivery,  the  weight  of  the  heart  soon  re- 
turns to  nearly  the  normal  standard. 

'  LiTTRi  IT  Robin,  Dictionnaire  de  midecine^  Paris,  1878,  Article,  Cceur, 
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Duration  of  Pregnancy, — The  duration  of  pregnancy, 
dating  from  a  fruitful  intercourse,  must  be  considered  as  va- 
riable, within  certain  limits.  The  method  of  calculation 
most  in  use  by  obstetricians  is,  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
last  menstrual  period.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  who  has  made 
quite  a  number  of  observations  upon  this  point,  states  that 
the  278th  day  after  the  end  of  the  last  menses  is  the  average 
day  of  delivery;  but  he  admits  that  his  method  of  calculation 
is  rough,  though  he  cannot  find  any  that  is  more  reliable. 
The  observations  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based  are  the 
following :  The  day  was  predicted  in  153  cases ;  in  10  cases, 
confinement  occurred  on  the  exact  day ;  in  80  cases,  the  con- 
finement occurred  sooner,  presenting  an  average  of  7  days  for 
each  case ;  and,  in  63  cases,  the  confinement  occurred  later, 
presenting  an  average  of  8  days  for  each  case.*  The  great 
diflSculty  in  predicting  the  exact  time  of  confinement,  which  is 
very  important  in  practice,  is  mainly  due  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  reliable  observations  in  which  the  pregnancy 
can  be  dated  from  a  single  intercourse,  or  intercourse  occur- 
ring within  two  or  three  days.  We  have  received  from  Prof. 
Fordyce  Barker  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  a 
case  in  which  this  observation  was  made,  in  his  own  practice : 
A  lady  concerning  whom  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  in- 
accuracy, residing  in  New  York,  received  a  visit  from  her 
husband,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence.  He  arrived  in 
this  city  from  New  Orleans,  remained  thirty-six  hours,  and 
then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  four  months. 
Exactly  298  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  visit  of  the  hus- 
band, the  lady  was  confined  and  delivered  by  Prof.  Barker. 
This  occurred  in  1852.*  Taking  into  account  the  various 
cases  which  are  quoted  by  authors,  in  which  conception  has 
been  supposed  to  follow  a  single  coitus,  there  appears  to  be  a 
range  of  variation  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  according 

*  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  FecundUi/,  FertiUty,  Sterility  and  Allied  Topics^ 
New  York,  1871,  p.  449. 

*  Communication  from  Prof.  Barker. 
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to  Leishraan,  of  no  less  than  40  days,  the  extremes  being  260 
and  300  days/ 

In  the  very  interesting  observations  of  Kundrat  and  En- 
gehnann,  on  the  changes  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
during  menstruation,  to  which  we  have  abeady  relf erred,*  the 
idea  is  advanced  that  pregnancy  dates  really  from  a  men- 
strual period  which  is  prevented,  as  far  as  a  discharge  of 
blood  is  concerned,  by  fecundation  of  an  ovum,  and  not  from 
the  period  immediately  preceding,  in  which  the  flow  takes 
place."  If  we  adopt  this  view,  the  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  ordinarily  terminate  in  a  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  vascular  walls,  which  results  in  a  capillary 
haemorrhage  ;  if,  however,  an  ovum  be  fecundated,  these 
changes  do  not  pass  into  fatty  degeneration,  but  advance  to 
an  hypertrophy,  which  is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of 
the  decidua.  This  view  was  advanced,  a  short  time  before  the 
publication  of  the  researches  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  by 
Loewenhardt,  in  a  very  elaborate  clinical  memoir  upon  the 
duration  of  pregnancy.*  The  arguments  in  opposition  to 
this  method  of  calculating  the  duration  of  pregnancy  are  the 
following :  The  time,  with  relation  to  the  menstrual  flow,  at 
which  an  ovum  is  discharged  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  and  it  is  certain  that  ovulation  frequently  does  not 
take  place  until  after  the  flow  of  blood  has  been  established. 
This  question  we  have  fully  considered  in  a  previous  chapter.* 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  intercourse  is  most  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  fecundation,  when  it  occurs  just  after  the  cessation 
of  a  menstrual  period,  and  when  the  female  often  presents 
unusual  sexual  excitement ;  but  it  is  true  that  fecundation  may 
follow  intercourse  at  any  time.    If  we  admit  that  fecimdation 

>  LxiSHMAN,  System  of  Midwifery^  Glasgow,  18'78,  p.  188. 

*  See  page  806. 

*  Kundrat  und  Engelmann,  Untenuchungen  vher  die  UtentsBctdeimhcnU,^ 
Medmnisehe  Jahrbucher^  Wien,  1878,  S.  148. 

*  LoKWKNHARDT,   Die  Berechnvnff  ttnd  die  Bauer  der  Schwangerechaft.^^ 
AreHvfur  Gynaekohgie^  Berlin,  18^2,  Bd.  ill,  S.  466,  et  %eq, 

*  See  page  298. 
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dates  more  nearly  from  a  menstrual  period  prevented  than 
from  the  last  appearance  of  the  flow,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  ovulation  usually  takes  place  before  the  flow,  and 
fecundation  would  be  most  liable  to  follow  intercourse  occur- 
ring at  that  time  ;  for  we  could  hardly  admit  that  an  ovum, 
fecundated  at  the  cessation  of  a  menstrual  period,  could  re- 
main in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  before  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is 
prepared  for  its  reception.  These  facts  are  so  strong,  that 
the  view  advanced  by  Loewenhardt,  and  apparently  supported 
by  the  researches  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  cannot  yet  be 
adopted  without  reserve. 

As  regards  the  practical  applications  of  calculations  of 
the  probable  duration  of  pregnancy  in  individual  cases,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  duration  is  variable.  If  we 
date  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  we  may 
adopt  the  average  of  278  days,  a  little  more  than  nine  calen- 
dar months.  If  we  adopt  the  view  that  pregnancy  dates 
from  a  menstrual  period  which  has  been  prevented,  the  dura- 
tion of  intra-uterine  life  would  be  about  250  days. 

Size^  Weighty  and  Position  of  the  Fostus. — The  estimates 
of  writers  with  regard  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  em- 
bryon  and  foetus  at  different  stages  of  intra-uterine  life  pre- 
sent very  wide  variations ;  still,  it  is  important  to  have  an 
approximative  idea,  at  least,  upon  these  points,  and  we  shall 
adopt  the  figures  given  by  Scanzoni,  as  presenting  fair  aver- 
ages. As  the  measurements  and  weights  are  simply  approxi- 
mative, the  slight  differences  between  the  German  and  the 
English  standards  are  not  important.  It  will  be  useful,  also, 
to  give,  as  is  done  by  Scanzoni,  a  review  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  at  different  stages.* 

At  the  third  week,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  three 
lines  in  length.  This  is  about  the  earliest  period  at  which 
measurements  have  been  taken  in  the  normal  state. 

>  Scanzoni,  Lekrbuch.  der  OeburtsMl/e^  Wien,  1867,  Bd.  I,  a  89,  H  teq. 
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At  the  seventh  week,  the  embryon  measures  about  nine 
lines.  Points  of  ossification  have  appeared  in  the  clavicle 
and  the  lower  jaw ;  the  WolflSan  bodies  are  large;  the  pedicle 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  very  much  reduced  in  size ;  the 
internal  organs  of  generation  have  just  appeared ;  the  liver 
is  of  large  size ;  the  lungs  present  several  lobules. 

At  the  eighth  week,  the  embryon  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
lines  in  length.  The  lungs  begin  to  receive  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  the  external  organs 
of  generation  have  appeared,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  determine 
the  sex  ;  the  abdominal  walls  have  closed  over  in  front. 

At  the  third  month,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  one  ounce.  The  amni- 
otic fluid  is  then  more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  embryon,  than  at  any  other  period.  The  umbilical  cord 
begins  to  be  twisted ;  the  various  glandular  organs  of  the  ab- 
domen appear ;  the  pupillary  membrane  is  formed ;  the  limi- 
tation of  the  placenta  has  become  distinct.  At  this  time,  the 
upper  part  of  the  embryon  is  relatively  much  larger  than  the 
lower  portion. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  embryon  becomes 
the  foetus.  It  is  then  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and 
weighs  about  five  ounces.  The  muscles  begin  to  manifest  con- 
tractility ;  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  are  closed ;  the  gall-blad- 
der is  just  developed ;  the  f  ontanelles  and  sutures  are  wide. 

At  the  fifth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  five  to  nine  ounces.  The  hairs 
begin  to  appear  on  the  head ;  the  Kver  begins  to  secrete  bile, 
and  the  meconium  appears  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  amnion 
is  in  contact  with  the  chorion. 

At  the  sixth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 
If  bom  at  this  time,  life  may  continue  for  a  few  moments ; 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  ossified,  but  the  f  ontanelles  and 
sutures  are  still  wide ;  the  prepuce  has  appeared ;  the  testi 
cles  have  not  descended. 
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At  the  seventh  month,  the  foetus  is  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
The  hairs  are  longer  and  darker ;  the  pupillary  membrane 
disappears,  undergoing  atrophy  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
ery ;  the  relative  quantity  of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  foetus  is  not  so  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  the  foetus  is  now  viable. 

At  the  eighth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  The 
eyelids  are  opened  and  the  cornea  is  transparent ;  the  pupil- 
lary membrane  has  disappeared;  the  left  testicle  has  de- 
scended ;  the  umbilicus  is  at  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
the  relative  size  of  the  lower  extremities  having  increased. 

At  the  ninth  month,  the  foetus  is  about  seventeen  inches 
long,  and  weighs  from  five  to  six  pounds.  Both  testicles 
have  usually  descended,  but  the  tunica  vaginalis  still  com- 
municates with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

At  birth,  the  infant  weighs  a  little  more  than  seven 
pounds,  the  usual  range  being  from  four  to  ten  pounds, 
though  these  limits  are  sometimes  exceeded. 

The  position  of  the  foetus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
excluding  abnormal  presentations,  is  with  the  head  down- 
ward ;  and  why  this  is  the  usual  and  the  normal  position,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus 
floats  quite  freely  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  Upon  this  point,  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan  has  made  the  following  interesting  ex- 
periments :  Securing  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  the  natural 
position  which  it  assumes  in  utero,  by  means  of  threads,  and 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  nearly  its  own  specific 
gravity,  he  found  that  it  naturally  gravitated  to  nearly  the 
norm^  position,  with  the  head  downward.*  It  is  probable, 
judging  from  these  observations,  that  the  natural  gravitation 
of  the  head  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foetus  is  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  ordinary  position  in  utero. 

*  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Researches  in  Ohsietrice^  New  York,  1868,  p.  27. 
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The  shape  of  the  uterus  at  full  term  is  ovoid,  the  lower 
portion  being  the  narrower.  The  foetus  has  the  head  slightly 
flexed  upon  the  sternum,  the  arms  flexed  upon  the  chest  and 
crossed,  the  spinal  columji  curved  forward,  the  thighs  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  legs  slightly  flexed,  and  usually  crossed 
in  front,  and  the  feet  flexed  upon  the  legs,  with  their  inner 
margin  drawn  toward  the  tibia.  This  is  the  position  in  which 
the  foetus  is  best  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  in  which  the  expulsive  force  of  the  uterus  can  be  most 
favorably  exerted,  both  as  regards  the  foetus  and  the  genera- 
tive passages  of  the  mother. 

Multiple  Pregncmcy. — ^It  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  two 
children  at  a  birth,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  there  have 
been  four  and  even  five,  though  in  these  latter  instances  the 
children  generally  survive  but  a  short  time,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
mon, Abortion  takes  plAce  during  the  first  months.  Three  at 
a  birth,  though  rare,  has  been  often  observed ;  and  we  have 
in  mind  at  this  moment  a  case  of  three  females,  triplets,  all 
of  whom  lived  past  middle  age. 

In  cases  of  twins,  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  development  always  takes  place  from  two 
ova,  or  whether  a  single  ovum  may  be  developed  into  two 
beings.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  twins  are  of  the  same  sex, 
though  sometimes  they  are  male  and  female.  In  some  cases, 
there  are  two  full  sets  of  membranes,  each  foetus  having  its 
distinct  decidua,  placenta,  and  chorion ;  in  others,  there  is  a 
single  chorion  and  a  double  amnion ;  but,  in  some,  both  foe- 
tuses are  enclosed  in  the  same  amnion.  As  a  rule,  the  two 
placentae  are  distinct ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  vascular  com- 
munication between  them,  or  what  appears  to  be  a  single  pla- 
centa may  give  origin  to  two  umbiHcal  cords.  If  there  be 
but  a  single  chorion  and  amnion  and  a  single  placenta,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  two  beings  are  developed  from  a  single 
ovum ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  there 
were  originally  two  sets  of  membranes,  which  had  become 
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fused  into  one.  The  instances  on  record,  one  of  which  we 
have  given/  of  twins,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  show  con- 
clusively that  two  ova  may  be  developed  in  the  uterus  at  the 
same  time.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point,  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  two  beings 
from  a  single  ovum  remains  unsettled.  It  is  thought  to  be 
more  diflScult  to  understand  how  two  conjoined  monsters, 
like  the  celebrated  Siamese  twins,  who  have  just  died,  could 
be  developed  from  two  ova  which  became  fused,  than  to 
imagine  the  development  of  two  beings  from  a  single  ovum. 
This  question,  however,  belongs  to  teratology,  and  could  only 
be  settled  by  observations  of  conjoined  monsters  very  early 
in  their  development,  which  do  not  exist  in  literature. 

As  pathological  conditions,  we  have  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancies, in  which  the  fecundated  ovum,  forming  its  attach- 
ments in  the  Fallopian  tube  (Fallopian  pregnancy)  or  within 
the  abdominal  cavity  (abdominal  pregnancy),  undergoes  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  development.  The  uterus  usually  enlarges,  in 
these  instances,  and  forms  an  imperfect  decidua. 

Cause  of  the  First  Contractions  of  the  Uterus  in  Normal 
Parturition. — The  cause  of  the  first  contraction  of  the  uterus 
in  normal  parturition  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  some  change 
in  the  attachment  of  its  contents,  which  causes  the  foetus  and 
its  membranes  to  act  as  a  foreign  body.  When,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  advisable  to  cause  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents 
before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  the  most  physiological 
method  of  bringing  on  the  contractions  of  this  organ  is  to 
cautiously  separate  a  portion  of  the  membranes,  as  is  often 
done  by  introducing  an  elastic  catheter  between  the  ovum 
and  the  uterine  wall.  A  certain  time  after  this  operation, 
the  uterus  contracts  to  expel  the  ovum,  which  then  acts  as  a 
foreign  body. 

In  the  normal  state,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
cells  of  the  decidua  vera  and  of  that  portion  of  the  placenta 

1  See  page  848. 
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which  is  attached  to  the  uterus  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
and,  in  this  way,  there  is  a  gradual  separation  of  the  outer 
membrane,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  uterus  gradually  lose 
their  anatomical  connection  with  the  mother.  When  this 
change  has  progressed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  uterus  begins 
to  contract ;  each  contraction  then  separates  the  membranes 
more  and  more,  the  most  dependent  part  pressing  upon  the 
OS  internum,  and  the  subsequent  contractions  are  probably 
due  to  reflex  action.  The  first  "pain"  is  induced  by  the 
presence  of  the  foetus  and  its  membranes  as  a  foreign  body,' 
a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  obtains  when  premature 
labor  has  been  brought  on  by  separation  of  the  membranes. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  al- 
though this  is  entirely  a  physiological  process,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  necessarily  considered  elaborately  in  works  on  ob- 
stetrics. The  first  contractions  of  the  uterus,  by  pressing  the 
bag  of  waters  against  the  os  internum,  gradually  dilate  the 
cervix ;  the  membranes  usually  rupture  when  the  os  is  pretty 
fully  dilated,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  is  discharged ;  the  head 
then  presses  upon  the  outlet ;  and,  the  uterine  contractions 
becoming  more  and  more  vigorous  and  eflScient,  the  child  is 
brought  into  the  world,  this  being  followed  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  membranes  and  placenta.  There  then  follows  a  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus,  which  becomes 
a  hard,  globular  mass,  easily  felt  through  the  flaccid  abdom- 
inal walls.  The  very  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus  which  expel  the  foetus  close  the  vessels  ruptured 
by  the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  arrest  the  haemorrhage 
from  the  mother.  The  changes  which  then  take  place  in  the 
respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  infant  have  been  fully 
considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  circu- 
latory system." 

Inmohdum  of  the  Uterus. — ^At  from  four  to  six  days,  and 

*  HsNNio,  Studien  vber  den  Bern  der  memchlichen  Placenta^  Leipzig,  18'3r2,  S. 
26.  '  See  page  441. 
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seldom  later  than  eight  days  after  parturition,  the  uterus  has 
sensibly  advanced  in  the  process  of  involution ;  and  it  is  then 
gradually  reduced  to  the  size  and  structure  which  it  presents 
during  the  non-pregnant  condition,  though  it  never  becomes 
quite  as  small  as  in  the  virgin  state.  The  new  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  developing  during  the  latest  periods  of 
pregnancy,  becomes  perfect  at  about  the  end  of  the  second 
month  after  delivery.  It  has  then  united,  at  the  os  inter- 
num, with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck,  which  does 
not  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  decidua.  The  mus- 
cular fibres,  after  parturition,  present  granules  and  globules 
pf  fat  in  their  substance,  and  are  gradually  reduced  in  size, 
as  the  uterus  becomes  smaller.  Their  involution  is  com- 
plete at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month.  During  the 
first  month,  and  particularly  within  the  first  two  weeks 
after  delivery,  there  is  a  sero-sanguinolent  discharge  from 
the  uterus,  which  is  due  to  disintegration  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  remains  of  the  membranes  in  its  cavity,  this  debris 
being  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  sero-mucous  secretion. 
This  discharge  constitutes  the  lochia,  which  are  at  first  red, 
but  become  paler  as  they  are  reduced  in  quantity,  and  disap- 
pear. 

During  lactation,  which  we  have  already  considered  in 
another  volume,*  the  processes  of  ovulation  and  menstruation 
are  usually  arrested,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the 
volume  on  secretion,  we  have  given  a  full  description  of  the 
vemix  caseosa,  and,  in  the  same  volume,  we  have  stated  what 
is  known  with  regard  to  the  properties  and  composition  of 
the  urine  of  the  foetus.* 

Meconium, — At  about  the  fifth  month,  there  appears  a 
certain  amount  of  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal,  which  be- 
comes more  abundant,  particularly  in  the  large  intestine,  as 
development  advances.  This  is  rather  light-colored  or  gray- 
ish in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  becoming  yel- 

'  See  voL  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  72,  et  seq.  •  n)id.,  pp.  67,  221. 
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lowish  in  the  lower  portion,  and  is  of  a  dark-greenish  color 
in  the  colon.  The  dark,  pasty,  adhesive  matter,  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  rectum  soon  after  birth,  is  called  the  meco; 
nium. 

The  meconium  appears  to  consist  of  a  thick,  mucous  secre- 
tion, with  numerous  grayish  granules,  a  few  fatty  granules, 
intestinal  epithelium,  and,  frequently,  crystals  of  cholesterine, 
this  occurring,  according  to  Kobin  and  Tardieu,  in  about  two 
out  of  five  specimens.  The  color  seems  to  be  due  to  granula- 
tions of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.*  According  to  Dalton, 
none  of  the  biliary  salts  can  be  detected  in  the  meconium  by< 
Pettenkofer's  test.*  The  constituent  of  the  meconium  which, 
in  our  own  observations,  we  have  found  to  possess  the  great- 
est physiological  importance,  is  cholesterine.  Although  but 
few  crystals  of  cholesterine  are  found  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination, the  simplest  processes  for  its  extraction  will  re- 
veal the  presence  of  this  principle  in  large  quantity.  In  a 
specimen  of  meconium  in  which  we  made  a  quantitative 
examination,  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  was  6-245  parts 
per  1,000.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  meconium  con- 
tains cholesterine  and  no  stercorine,  the  stercorine,  in  the 
adult,  resulting  from  a  transformation  of  cholesterine  by  the 
digestive  fluids,  which  are  probably  not  secreted  during  intra- 
uterine life. 

Kone  of  the  secretions  concerned  in  digestion  appear  to 
be  produced  in  uterOj  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  true 
biliary  salts  are  not  formed  at  that  time ;  but  we  know  that 
the  processes  of  disassimilation  and  excreWon  are  then  active, 
and  the  cholesterine  of  the  meconium  is  the  product  of  the 
excretory  action  of  the  liver.  The  relations  of  cholesterine 
as  an  excrementitious  principle  have  already  been  very  fully 
discussed.* 

*  Robin  kt  Takbieu,  Mhnoire  sur  Vexamen  microseopique  des  iaches  formki 
par  le  meconium  et  Venduit  fatcd^  Paris,  1857,  p.  21,  et  teq. 

*  Dalton,  Human  Physiology,  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  668. 

*  See  voL  iii,,  Excretion,  p.  267,  ei  seq. 
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Dextrcd  Preeminence, — The  curious  fact,  that  most  per- 
sons by  preference  use  the  right  arm,  leg,  eye,  etc.,  instead 
of  the  left,  while,  as  exceptions,  some  use  the  left  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  right,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  even 
among  the  earlier  writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  fact  of  a  natural  dextral  preeminence ;  and,  also, 
that  left-handedness  is  congenital,  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  correct  entirely,  and  not  due  simply  to  habit.  It 
would  appear  that  there  must  be  some  condition  of  organiza- 
tion, which  produces  dextral  preeminence  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  persons,  and  lef  t-handedness,  as  an  exception ;  but  what 
this  condition  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Several  years 
ago,  J.  Achille  Comte  proposed  the  theory  that,  in  the  most 
common  position  of  the  foetus  in  viero^  the  left  side  of  the 
body  is  pressed  against  the  spinal  column  of  the  mother,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  muscles  of  that  side  are  not  so  fully 
developed  as  Upon  the  right  side.  To  carry  out  this  explana- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  the  position  in 
which  the  right  side  is  toward  the  back  of  the  mother,  the 
individual  is  left-handed.  C!omte  has  endeavored  to  show 
this,  but  his  cases  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  clear  to 
carry  conviction.'  Another  explanation,  very  often  offered 
by  anatomists,  is,  that  the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  nearer 
the  heart  than  the  left,  that  the  right  arm  is  therefore  better 
supplied  with  arterial  blood,  develops  more  f  ally,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, generally  used  in  preference  to  the  left ;  but  we  can- 
not explain  the  exceptional  predominance  of  the  left  hand  by  an 
inversion  of  this  arrangement  of  vessels.  The  idea  advanced 
by  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  that  "  one-half  of  the  brain  (the 
left)  has  a  more  acute  perception  of  tactile  impressions,  while 
the  other  (the  right)  distinguishes  more  readily  different  de- 
grees of  temperature  and  weight,"  is  based  upon  a  few  ob- 
servations on  these  points  in  right-handed  persons  and  one 

*  J.  AcHiLLi  Comte,  Recherchea  anatomico-phyawlogiquet^  rdaiivea  d  la  pri- 
dominance  du  brat  droit  tur  U  bra$  gauche, — Journal  de  jAynohgie^  Paris,  1828, 
tome  viii.,  p.  41,  ^  9eq, 
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on  a  left-handed  person.  The  data  given  by  Dr.  Dwight 
are  not  sufficient,  however,  to  render  this  explanation  satis- 
factory.* 

The  most  important  anatomical  and  pathological  facts 
bearing  npon  the  question  under  consideration  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Dr.  Boyd  has  shown  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
almost  invariably  exceeds  the  right  in  weight,  by  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  In  aphasia,  the  lesion  i^  almost  always 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  These  facts  point  to  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  presides  over 
the  movements  of  the  right  side  of  the  body.  Again,  a  few 
cases  of  aphasia  with  left  hemiplegia,  the  lesion  being  on  the 
right  side  of  the  brain,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  in 
left-handed  persons.  These  points  we  have  noted  in  treating 
of  the  nervous  system.' 

Dr.  Ogle,  in  a  recent  paper  on  right-handedness,  gives 
several  instances  of  aphasia  in  left-handed  persons,  in  which 
the  brain-lesion  was  on  the  right  side.  In  two  left-handed 
individuals,  the  brain  was  examined  and  compared  with  the 
brain  of  right-handed  persons.  It  was  found  that  the  brain 
was  more  complex  on  the  left  side  in  the  right-handed,  and 
on  the  right  side  in  the  left-handed.*  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  presentation  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  to  be 
generally  heavier  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.*  "With 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  superior  development  of  the  left 
side  of  the  brain,  the  only  explanation  offered  was  the  fact 

>  DwiOHT,  Jiiffhi  and  Left  ffandednest. — Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^ 
New  York,  1870,  vol.  iv.,  p.  689. 

'  See  voL  iv.,  Nervous  System,  pp.  866,  867. 

•  Oglb,  On  Dexiral  Preeminence. — Medtco-Chirurgical  TraneacHojiey  Lon- 
don, 1871,  vol.  liv.,  p.  279,  et  ieq. 

In  this  very  interesting  paper.  Dr.  Ogle  discusses  most  of  the  theories  of 
dextral  preeminence,  and  gives  some  very  curious  observations,  showing  that 
this  condition  exists  in  monkeys  and  parrots.  Most  monkeys,  he  found,  used 
the  members  of  the  right  side  by  preference,  while  a  few  were  distinctly  left- 
handed. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal^  1872,  vol  xv.,  p.  279. 
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that  the  arteries  going  to  the  left  side  are  usually  larger  than 
those  on  the  right.  There  were  no  observations  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  size  of  the  arteries  upon  the  two  sides  in 
left-handed  persons. 

Reasoning  from  the  facts  just  stated,  Dr.  Ogle  conceives 
that  dextral  preeminence  depends  upon  a  natural  predomi- 
nance of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  the  reverse  obtaining  in 
the  left-handed.  This  view  seems  to  afford  the  most  rational 
explanation  of  dextral  preeminence.  It  is  generally  true  that 
the  members  on  the  right  side  are  stronger  than  the  left,  par- 
ticularly the  arm ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  even  in 
the  right-handed.  A  not  inconsiderable  practical  experience 
in  athletic  exercises  has  led  us  to  observe  that  the  right  hand 
is  more  conveniently  and  easily  used  than  the  left,  from  which 
fact  we  derive  the  term  dexterity ;  but  that  the  left  arm  is 
often  stronger  than  the  right.  In  many  feats  of  strength, 
the  left  arm  appears  less  powerful  than  the  right,  because  we 
have  less  command  over  the  muscles.  As  a  single  illustration 
of  this,  we  may  mention  the  feat  of  drawing  the  body  up 
with  one  arm,  which  requires  unusual  strength,  but  very  lit- 
tle dexterity.  In  a  number  of  right-handed  persons,  we  find 
many  who  perform  this  feat  more  easily  with  the  left  arm, 
and  not  a  few  who  can  accomplish  it  with  the  left  arm  and 
not  with  the  right.  When  we  come  to  the  cause  of  the  su- 
perior development  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  we  must 
confess  that  the  anatomical  explanation  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. We  can  only  say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  brain 
are  generally  not  exactly  equal  in  their  development,  the 
left  side  being  usually  superior  to  the  right,  and  that  we  or- 
dinarily use  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  pref- 
erence to  those  on  the  left  side. 

Development  after  Birth^  Ages^  and  Death, 

When  the  child  is  bom,  the  organs  of  special  sense  and  the 
intelligence  are  dull ;  there  is  then  very  little  muscular  power ; 
and  the  new  being,  for  several  weeks,  does  little  more  than 
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eat  and  sleep.  The  natural  food  at  this  time  is  the  milk  of 
the  mother,  and  the  digestive  fluids  do  not,  for  some  time, 
possess  the  varied  solvent  properties  that  we  find  in  the  adult, 
though  observations  upon  the  secretions  of  the  infant  are  fevr 
and  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  full  activity  of  pulmonary 
respiration  is-  gradually  and  slowly  established.  Young  ani- 
mals appropriate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of-  oxygen, 
and,  just  after  birth,  present  a  much  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance to  asphyxia  than  the  adult.*  The  power  of  maintain- 
ing the  animal  temperature  is  also  much  less  in  the  newly- 
born.'  The  process  of  ossification,  development  of  the  teeth, 
etc.,  have  already  been  considered.*  The  hairs  are  shed  and 
replaced  by  a  new  growth  a  short  time  after  birth.*  The 
fontanelles  gradually  diminish  in  size  after  birth,  and  are 
completely  closed  at  the  age  of  about  four  years. 

The  period  of  life  which  dates  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two 
years  is  called  infancy.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  transi- 
tion takes  place  from  infancy  to  childhood.  The  child  is  now 
able  to  walk  without  assistance,  the  food  is  more  varied,  and 
the  digestive  operations  are  more  complex.  The  special 
senses  and  the  intelligence  become  more  acute,  and  the  being 
begins  to  learn  how  to  express  ideas  in  language.  The  child 
gradually  develops,  and  the  milk-teeth  are  replaced  by  the 
permanent  teeth.  At  puberty,  which  begins  at  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  a  little  earlier  in  the  fe- 
male, the  development  of  the  generative  organs  is  attended 
with  important  physical  and  moral  changes. 

The  diflEerent  ages  recognized  by  the  older  writers  were 
as  follows :  Infancy,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  five  years ;  ado- 
lescence, or  youth,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year ;  adult  age,  to  the 
thirty-fifth  year ;  middle  life,  to  the  fiftieth  year ;  old  age,  to 
the  sixtieth  year ;  and  then,  extreme  old  age.  A  man  may  be 
regarded  at  his  maximum  of  intellectual  and  physical  devel- 

*  See  vol.  i,  Respiration,  pp.  420,  490. 

»  See  vol.  iii.,  Animal  Heat,  p.  406.  »  See  pages  898,  416. 

*  KoLLiKEB,  J^UmenU  d'histoloffie  htmudney  Paris,  1868,  p.  180. 
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opment  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  he  begins  to  de- 
cline after  the  sixtieth  year,  although  such  a  rule,  as  regards 
intellectual  vigor,  would  certainly  meet  with  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the 
psychological  variations  which  occur  at  different  ages,  but,  as 
regards  the  general  process  of  nutrition,  it  may  be  stated,  in 
general  tenns,  that  the  appropriation  of  new  matter  is  a  little 
superior  to  disassimilation  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years ;  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  these  two  processes 
are  nearly  equal ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  nutrition  does  not 
completely  supply  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues,  the 
proportion  of  organic  to  inorganic  matter  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  death  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
life.  In  old  age,  the  muscular  movements  gradually  become 
feeble;  the  bones  contain  an  excess  of  inorganic  matter;  the 
ligaments  become  stiff;  the  special  senses  are  usually  obtuse; 
and  there  is  a  diminished  capacity  for  mental  labor,  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  memory  and  of  intellectual  vigor. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  remote  events  are  more  clearly  and 
easily  recalled  to  the  mind  in  old  age,  than  those  of  recent 
occurrence;  and,  indeed,  early  impressions  and  prejudices 
then  appear  to  be  unusually  strong. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  old  age,  that  some  organ  essen- 
tial to  life  gives  way,  and  that  this  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death ;  or  that  an  old  person  is  stricken  down  by  some  dis- 
ease to  which  his  age  renders  him  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  so 
infrequent  to  observe  a  perfectly  physiological  life,  continu- 
ing throughout  the  successive  ages  of  man,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  present  a  picture  of  physiological  death ;  but 
we  sometimes  observe  a  gradual  fading  away  of  vitality  in 
old  persons,  who  die  without  being  affected  with  any  spe- 
cial disease.  It  is  also  difficult  to  fix  the  natural  period 
of  human  life.  Some  persons  die,  apparently  of  old  age, 
at  seventy,  and  it  is  rare  that  life  is  preserved  beyond  one 
hundred  years.    In  treating  of  the  so-called  vital  point,  we 
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have  stated  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  occur- 
rence, except  under  conditions  of  most  extraordinary  external 
violence,  as  instantaneous  death  of  all  parts  of  the  organism/ 
K  we  confine  ourselves  to  physiological  facts,  we  cannot  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  single  vital  principle  which  animates 
the  entire  organism.  Each  tissue  appears  to  have  its  peculiar 
property,  dependent  upon  its  exact  physiological  constitution, 
which  we  call  vitality ;  a  term  which  really  explains  nothing. 
The  tissues  usually  die  successively,  and  not  simultaneously, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  dependent  upon  the  circulating, 
oxygen-carrying  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  their  physio- 
logical properties.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  indeed,  that 
the  80-caUed  vital  properties  of  tissues  may  be  restored,  after 
apparent  death,  by  the  injection  of  blood  into  their  vessels." 

After  death,  there  is  often  a  discharge  of  the  contents  of 
the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  parturition,  even,  has  been  known 
to  take  place.*  The  appearance  which  indicates  growth  of 
the  beard  is  probably  due  to  shrinking  of  the  skin  and,  per- 
haps, contraction  of  'the  smooth  muscular  fibres  attached  to 
the  hair-follicles.  The*  most  important  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, which  is  observed  before  putrefaction  begins,  is  a  gen- 
eral rigidity  of  the  muscular  system. 

Cadaweric  Rigidity, — At  a  variable  period  after  death, 
ranging  usually  from  five  to  seven  hours,  all  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  involuntary  as  well  as  vohmtary,  become  rigid, 
and  can  only  be  stretched  by  the  application  of  considerable 
force.    Sometimes,  especially  after  long-continued  and  ex- 

*  See  vol.  iv.,  Nervous  System,  p.  410. 

*  In  vol  i.,  Blood,  p.  99,  we  have  cited  a  curious  experiment  by  Brown- 
S^quard,  in  which  blood  was  passed  from  a  living  dog  into  the  carotid  of  a  dog 
just  dead  from  peritonitis.  The  animal  was  so  far  revived  as  to  sustain  himself 
on  his  feet,  wag  his  tail,  etc.,  and  died  a  second  time,  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
after.  In  this  experiment,  insufflation  was  employed  in  addition  to  the  transfu- 
sion. In  cases  of  death  from  haemorrhage,  it  is  well  known  that  life  may  be 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  by  artificial  restoration  of  the  blood. 

*  Stmonds,  Cychpoedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  London,  1886-1886,  ?oL 
L,  p.  804,  Article,  Death, 
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hausting  diseaees,  this  rigidity  appears  as  soon  as  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  death.  In  the  case  of  persons  killed  suddenly, 
while  in  full  health,  it  may  not  be  developed  until  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  after  death,  and  continues  for  six  or  seven  days.* 
Its  average  duration  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  marked  and  lasts  longer,  the  later 
it  appears.  In  warm  weather,  cadaveric  rigidity  appears 
early  and  continues  for  a  short  time.  When  the  contraction 
is  overcome  by  force,  after  the  rigidity  has  been  completely 
established  and  has  continued  for  some  time,  it  does  not  re- 
appear. The  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  extends  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  and  the  lymphatics.'  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  arterial  system  is  usually  found  empty 
after  death.'  The  rigidity  first  appears  in  the  muscles  which 
move  the  lower  jaw ;  then,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Nysten,  it  is  noted  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck, 
extends  to  the  arms,  and  finally,  to  the  legs,  disappearing  in 
the  same  order  of  succession.*  The  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
is  due  to  a  sort  of  coagulation  of  their  substance,  analogous 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  probably  attended  with 
some  shortening  of  the  fibres ;  at  all  events,  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  are  generally  flexed.  That  the  rigidity  is  not  due  to 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
in  animals  killed  by  haemorrhage. 

According  to  John  Hunter,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 
nor  do  the  muscles  become  rigid  in  animals  killed  by  light- 
ning or  hunted  to  death ;  *  but  it  is  a  question,  in  these  in- 

J  Symonds  (loc.  cit.)  observed  rigidity  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  executed  by 
hanging,  eight  days  after  death,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  at  what 
time  it  commenced. 

*  Magendie,  Freds  eUmeniaire  de  physiologies  Paris,  1836,  tome  ii,  p.  225. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  Phenomena  in  the  Circulatory  System  after  Death,  p.  861. 

Parry,  in  his  experiments  published  in  1816,  noted  contraction  in  the  arte- 
ries after  death.  (Parry,  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  (he  Nature,  Cause^  and 
Varieties  of  the  Arterial  Pulse^  London,  1816,  pp.  16,  46.) 

*  Nysten,  Recherches  de  physiohgie^  Paris,  1811,  p.  886. 

*  Hunter,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery y  Philadelphia,  1889,  p.  86. 
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stances,  whether  the  rigidity  does  not  begin  very  soon  after 
death  and  continue  for  a  brief  period,  so  that  it  may  escape 
observation.  This  is  the  view  entertained  by  Brown-S6qnard, 
who  has  made  numerous  experiments  on  this  point/  As  a 
rule,  rigidity  is  less  marked  in  very  old  and  in  very  young 
persons  than  in  the  adult.  It  occurs  in  paralyzed  muscles, 
provided  they  have  not  undergone  extensive  fatty  degenera- 
tion. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the 
rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  disappears,  the  processes  of 
putrefaction  commence.  The  various  tissues,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth,  which 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  matter,  gradually  de- 
compose, forming  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  which 
pass  into  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  The  products  of  de- 
composition of  the  organism  are  then  in  a  condition  in  which 
they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

'  Browk-S£quard,  Belaiiona  entre  rirrUabUUe  musculaire,  la  iHgiditS  cadavS- 
rique  et  la  putrif action, — Journal  de  la  phynohgie^  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  271, 
etteq, 
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Abdominal  plates, 891,  405,  411 

Accommodation,  visual, 64,  104 

theories  of^ 106 

range  of, 106 

changes   of  the    crystalline 

lens  in, 106 

action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in,  1 07 

mechanism  of, 108 

changes  of  the  iris  in, 108 

in  the  lensless  eye, 110 

auditory, % 208 

Additional  tones, 187 

Adolescence, 459 

Adult  age, 469 

^sthesiometer, 19 

Ages, 469 

A&antois,  development  of  (see  cho- 
rion),  868,  872 

viUosities  of, 868 

Amnion,  formation  of, 861 

viUosities  of, 868 

—  enlargement  of, 870 

Amniotic  fluid, 866 

origin  of; 866 

property    of,  of  preserving 

dead  tissues, 866 

Ampullae  of  the  semicircular  ca- 
nals,    214 

Angle  alpha, 71 

Anosmia, 82 

Anus,  development  of, 408 

imperforate, 408 

Aorta,  abdominal,  first  appearance 

of, 891 

development  of, 432 

Aort®,  primitive, 890,481 

Aortic  arches, 481 

Aphasia,  relations  of  facts  observed 
In,  to  dextral  preeminence,. . .     457 


PAOt 

Appen(Hx   vermiformis,    develop- 
ment of, 406 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  development 

of, 402 

Aqueous  humor, 64 

Anu^hnoid,  first  appearance  of, . . .  898 

Area  pellucida  of  the  ovum, 868 

Area  vasculosa, 480 

Arterial  system,  detelopment  of,.  482 

Astigmatism, 98 

Audition,  general  mechanism  of, . .  146 

summary  of  mechanism  of, . .  229 

Auditory  apparatus,  divisions  of, .   162 
Auditory  nerves,  physiological  anat- 
omy of, 147 

general  properties  of, 148 

action  of  galvanism  upon,. . ,   149 

development  of, 408 

Auditory  vesicle, 402 

Azygos  veii^,  development  of, . . .  484 

Badllar  membrane, 66 

Bartholinus,  glands  o^ 836 

Beats,,  a  cause  of  dissonance, 191 

Binocular  fusion  of  colors, 126 

Binocular  vision, 117 

Bladder,  formation  of, 878,  406 

Blastodermic  cells, 867 

Blastodermic  layers,... .  869,  887,  889 
Blastodermic  layer,  vascular  (so 

calledX 430 

Blepharoptosis, 140 

Blind  spot  of  the  retina, 87,  90 

Blood-corpuscles,  development  of,  429 

structure  of,  in  the  foetus,.. .  429 

Blood-vessels,  development  of, . . .  429 

Botal,  foramen  of, 436,  442 

Brain,  comparative  size  of  the  right 

and  the  left  side  of, 467 
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Branchial  vascular  arches,  411, 482, 433 
Bronchi,  development  of, 410 

Cadaveric  rigidity, .v  . . . .  461 

in  animals  killed  by  lightning 

or  hunted  to  death, 462 

Caecum,  development  of, 406 

Canalis  reuniens, 214 

Canals  of  Cuvier, 434 

Caput  coli,  development  of^ 406 

Cardinal  veins, 484 

Carotid  arteries,  development  of,    432 

Caruncula  lacrymalis, 141 

Caspar  Hauser,  case  of^ 121 

Cerebellum,  development  of, .  400,  401 

Cerebral  vesicles, 899 

Cerebrum,  development  of, . .  899,  401 

Cerumen, 164 

Chambers  of  the  eye, 62,  66 

Chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves, 89 

Chick,  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment of, 889 

Childhood, 469 

Cholesterine,  in  the  crystalline  lens,     63 

in  the  meconium, 409,  466 

as  an  excretion,  in  the  foBtus,  466 

Chorda  dorsalis, 890,  898 

Chorda  tympani  nerve, 286 

Chorion,  permanent, 868 

villositiesof; 869 

Choroid, 48 

Chromatic  aberration, 82 

correction  of, 88 

Ciliary  muscle  (ciliary  ligament), .     60 

action    of,    in    ftscommoda- 

tion, 101 

Ciliary  processes, 49 

Cilio-spinal  centres, 102 

Circulation,  first,  or  vitelline, 480 

^—  first  appearance  of, 481 

second,  or  placental, 482 

in  the  foetus,., , .  436 

third,  or  adult, 441 

Circulatory  system,  development  of,  428 

Cleft  palate, 416 

Clitoris, 287 

Cloaca, 405,427 

Cochlea, 166,214 

canal  of, 216 

functions  of, 226 

Coitus, 881 

Color-blindness, 76 

Colors,  binocular  fusion  of, 126 

complementary, 76 

theory  of  the  perception  of, .     76 
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Conception  at  unusually  early  and 

advanced  ages, 800 

Cone-fibre  plexus, 68 

Cones  (see  rods  and  cones), 56 

Conjunctiva, 141 

Consonance  (see  tones  by  influ- 
ence),    192 

Cornea, 46 

refraction  by, 91 

development  of, 402 

Corpora  striata,  development  of^. .  401 

Corpus  Highmorianum, 816 

Corpus  luteum, 307 

of  menstruation, 308 

of  pregnancy, 809 

Corresponding  retinal  points,. ...  119 

Corti,  membrane  of, 215 

ganglion  of, 220 

canal  of, 220 

pillars  of, 221 

organ  of, 220,  227 

Cotugno,  humor  of; 218 

Cowper,  glands  of; 822 

Cremaster  muscle, 814,  423 

Crystalline  (proximate  principle), .     63 

Crystalline  lens, 60 

capsule  of, 61 

stars  of; 62 

composition  of, 68 

1  suspensory  ligament  of, 68 

refraction  by, 91 

changes  of^  in  accommoda- 
tion,   106 

development  of, '402 

Cumulus  proligerus, 277 

Curling  arteries  of  the  placepta,  880, 885 

Cuvier,  canals  of, 484 

Cyanosis  neonatorum, 442 

Dacryoline, 146 

Daltonism, 76 

Dartos, 814 

Death,  physiological, 460 

contraction  of  muscles  after,  461 

apparent  growth  of  beard  af- 
ter,  , 461 

parturition  after, 461 

restoration  of  life  after,  by 

transfVision  and  artificial  respi- 
ration,   461 

putrefaction  after, 468 

Decidua, 378 

fatty  degeneration  of,  as  a 

cause  of  parturition, 468 

serotina, 888 
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Dentalbulbs, 417 

Dental  follicles, 417 

Dentine,  development  of^ 417 

Descemet,  or  Demours,  membrane 

of, 47 

Development  after  birth, 468 

of  the  chick,  different  stages 

of, 889 

Dextral  preeminence, 466-468 

Diaphragm,  development  of, 408 

Diaphragmatic  hernia,  congenital, .  408 
Digestive  fluids,  not  secret^  daring 

intra-uterine  life, 409, 466, 469 

Discords, 190 

Discus  proligeruB, 277 

Dissepiments  of  the  placenta,. . . .  883 

Dorsal  plates, 890 

Ductus  arteriosus, 482,  438, 442 

Ductus  venosus, 484,  448 

Dura  mater,  first  appearance  of, . .  898 

Ear,  bones  of  (see  ossicles),..  167,  200 

external, 162,  196 

muscles  of, 168 

middle, 164 

muscles  of, 168 

internal, 218 

development  of, 408 

Ejacuhitorj  ducts, 821 

Embryon,  primitive  trace  of, .  868,  869 
development  of,  and  distinc- 
tion of,  from  the  foetus, . . .  887,  888 

Embryonic  spot, 868 

Enamel  organ,  development  of,. . .  417 

Endolymph, 218 

Epidermis,  first  appearance  of, . . .  897 

Epididymis, 816,  817 

development  of, 422 

Epiglottis,  development  of, 414 

Epithelial  band  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth, 417 

Erection,  in  the  male, 834 

in  the  female, 886,  838 

of  the  uterus, % 284 

Eustachian  tube, 169 

' dilator  muscle  of. 160 

development  of, 412,  418 

Eustachian  valve, 436,  442 

External  auditory  meatus,. . .   164,  196 

development  of, 412,  413 

Eye,  considered  as  an  optical  in- 
strument,      70 

formation  of  images  in, 84 

shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels,     85 

simple,  schematic, 92 


Eyeball,  physiological  anatomy  of,  44 

form  and  dimensions  of, 45 

summary  of  the  anatomy  of,.  66 

movements  of, 129 

muscles  of, 130 

axes  of  rotation  of, 181 

protrusion  and  retraction  of,  182 

extent  of  rotation  of, 183 

parts  for  the  protection  of, . .  188 

development  of, 402 

Eydashes, 139 

Eyelids, 188 

muscles  of, 189 

development  and  tinoe  of  sep- 
aration of, 402 

Face,  development  of, 411 

Facial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  with  loss 

of  taste, 286 

Fallopian  tubes, 285 

development    of,   from    the 

ducts  of  Miiller, 421,  422,  428 

Fecundation, : . .  831 

action  of  the  male  in, 882 

action  of  the  female  in, 836 

situation  of, 342 

mechanism  of, 844 

union  of  the  male  with  the 

female  element  of  generation,. .  361 

artificial, 851 

penetration  of  spermatozoids 

through  the  vitelline  membrane,  862 
Female  organs  of  generation  (see 

generation), 265 

Fenestra  ovaUs, 166,  164 

Fenestra  rotunda, 166,  166,  214 

Fifth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  without 

loss  of  taste, 237 

Fila  acustica, 219 

Fishes,  circulatory  system  of,. . . .  433 
Flavors,  distinguished  from  true 

tastes, 233 

Foetus,  influence  of  the  maternal 

mind  upon, 850 

movements  of, 404 

respiratory  efforts  of,. .  404,  441 

relative  development  of  the 

upper  and  lower  portions  of, . . .  439 
size,  weight,  etc.,  of,  at  diiffer- 

ent  stages  of  development,  448-450 

position  of,  in  utero^., ..  460,  451 

urine  of, 464 

Foramen  ovale  of  the  heart,.  486,  442 

I  Fossa  ovalis, , 442 

Fovea  cardiaca, 431 
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Fovea  hemispberica, 164 

Free-martin,  description  of,. .  303,  350 
Frontal  process,  development  of, 

412,413 

Generation,  general  considerations,  264 

sexual, 258 

spontaneous,  so  called,  ....  258 

of  insects, 259 

— ^—  of  infusoria, 260 

female  organs  of, 265 

general  arrangement  of  fe- 
male organs  of, 268 

external  female  organs  of, . .  287 

male   organs    and  elements 

of, 813 

male  elements  of, 322 

development  of  the  organs 

of, 420,426,426 

malformations  of  the  organs 

of, 427 

Genito-spinal  centre, 319 

Genito  -  urinary  system,   develop- 
ment of,   420,  426 

(Terminal  vesicle  and  spot, 291 

disappearance  of, 854 

Girald^s,  organ  of, 819 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 240 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .  241 

general  properties  of, 243 

relations  of,  to  gustation, . . .  246 

Graafian  follicles, 272 

coats  of, 277 

liquid  of, 277 

macula  of, 292 

changes   of,  after  their  rup- 
ture (see  corpus  luteum), 307 

Gubemaculum  testis, 422 

Gustation, 282 

relations  of,  to  olfaction,.  35,  232 

nerves  of, 284,  289 

relations  of  the  chorda  tym- 

pani  to, 286 

loss  of,  in  facial  paralysis, . .   286 

persistence  of,  in  paralysis  of 

the  fifth  nerve, 287 

relations  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal to, 246 

variations    of,    in    different 

parts   of   the    gustatory  mem- 
brane,   246 

mechanism  of, 247 

organs  of, 248 

Hair-cells  of  the  cochlea, 226 
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Hairs,  first  appearance  of^ 397 

Haller,  vas  aberrans  ofj 318 

Hamulus  of  the  cochlea, 215 

Hare-lip, 415 

Harmonics, 180,  182 

Harmony, 168,  188 

Heart,  formation  of  the  interven- 
tricular septum  of, 432,  435 

development  of, 435 

formation  of  the  inter-auricu- 
lar septum  of, 4S6 

foramen  ovale  of, 436,  442 

relative  size  of,  in  the  fcetus,  436 

hypertrophy  of,  during  preg- 
nancy,  445 

Hemiopsia, 41 

Hermaphroditism, 428 

Hernia,  congenital  diaphragmatic,  408 

ingoinal, 427 

umbilical,  in    intra -uterine 

life, 406 

Homer,  muscle  of, 139 

Horopter, 120 

Hyaloid  membrane, 65 

Hydatids  of  Morgagni, 315 

Hyoid  bone,  development  of^.  412,  414 

Hypogastric  arteries, 482,  442 

Hypospadias, 427 

neo-csBcal  valve,  development  of,.  407 

Iliac  veins,  development  of, 434 

Incisor  processes  and  teeth,  devel- 
opment of, 413 

Incus, 157 

development  of, 411 

Infancy, 459 

Inferior  maxilla,  development  o^.  412 

Infundibuliform  fascia, 314 

Infusoria,  generation  of, 260 

Insects,  generation  of, 259 

Intercolumnar  fascia, 814 

Intermaxillary  process,    develop- 
ment of, 412,413 

Intestinal  canal,  first  appearance 

of, 891,405 

development  of, 406 

Intestinal  villi,  development  of,. . .  407 

Iris, 61 

muscular  fibres  of, 63 

blood-vessels  of, 63 

nerves  of, 68 

movements  of, 96 

direct  action  of  light  upon,. .  97 

action  of  the  nervous  system 

upon, . . . . , ' .    . .  98 
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Iris,  nerve-centres  presiding  over 

the  movements  o^ 101 

consensual  contraction  of, . .  102 

changes  in,  in  accommoda- 
tion,   108 

development  of, 402 

Irradiation, 128 

Ivory,  development  of, 41V 

Jacob's  membrane, 66 

Jugular  veins,  development  of, . . .  485 

Kidneys,  development  of, 424 

relative  size  of,  in  tiie  foetus,  424 

Erause,  terminal  bulbs  of, 142 

Labia,  development  of, 427 

Labyrinth,  general  arrangement  of,  1 63 

membranous, 213 

ligaments  of, 214 

^tribution  of  nerves  in,. . .  218 

development  of, 403 

Lachrymal  gland, 142 

Lachrymal  fluid, 144 

LachiTmal  sac  and  duct, 143 

Lachrymine, 146 

Lactation,  influence  of,  upon  ovu- 
lation and  menstruation, 464 

Lamina  cribrosa, 42 

Lamina  spiralis, 166,  216 

Larynx,  development  of, ... .  412,  414 

Laxator  tympani, 168 

Left-handedness, 466 

Lenses  (see  refraction), 77 

Leucocytes,  development  of, 429 

Life,  duration  of, 461 

Ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum,.  47,  62 

Light,  theories  of^ 78 

rate  of  propa^tion  of, 73 

velocity  of  different  colored 

rays  of, 74 

length  of  waves  of, 74 

analysis  of, 76 

Limbus  laminae  spiralis, 216 

Lips,  development  of, 413 

Littre,  glands  of, 322 

Liver,  development  of, 408 

relative  weight  of,  at  different 

periods  of  life, 409 

circulation  in,.. 484 

Lochia, 464 

Locomotor  ataxia, 15 

.  Lungs,  development  of^ 410 

Macula  acustica, 214 
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Macula  folliculi, 292 

Macula  lutea, 65 

Male  organs  and  elements  of  gen- 
eration,   813 

Male  elements  of  generation,. . . .  822 

Malleus, 167 

development  of, 411 

Mariotte,  experiment  of^. 87 

Meckel,  cartilage  of, 403,  413 

Meconium, 409,  465 

Mediastinum  testis, 316 

Medulla    oblongata,  development 

of, 400,401 

Meibomian  glands, 189 

Melody, 167,177 

Membrana  basilaris  of  the  cochlea,  215 

Membrana  fbsca, 48 

Membrana  granulosa, 277 

Membrana  media, 866 

Membrana  tectoria, 216 

Membrana  tympani,  structure  of,..  197 

cone  of  light  in, 199 

uses  of; 199 

artificial, 199 

voluntary  tension  of, 201 

loss  of, 206 

position  of,  in  persons  with  a 

musica]  ear, 207 

M^nifere's  disease, 226 

Menstruation,  relations  of;  to  ovu- 
lation,    296 

analogy  of,  with  rut  in  the  in- 
ferior animals, 298,  296,  801 

in  monkeys, 802 

phenomena  of, 802 

after  extirpation  of  the  ova- 
ries,   808 

different  stages  of, 804 

characters  of  the  flow, 306 

influence  of,  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea,  tiie  pulse,  and 

the  temperature, 806 

changes  of  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  in, 806 

arrest  of,  during  lactation, . .  454 

M6ry,  glands  of, 822 

Mesentery,  development  of, 407 

Micropyle, 290,  352 

Middle  ear, 154 

Modiolus  of  the  cochlea, 216 

Monocular  vision, 122 

Monsters,  conjoined, 462 

Morgagni,  hydatids  of, 315 

Mouth,  development  of, 412 

MQller,  ducts  of, 421,  422 
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Miiller,  dcyelopment  of  the  ducts  of, 
into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  421, 422, 428 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball, 180 

general  action  of, 182 

associated  action  of, 186 

Muscles  of  the  eyelids, 139 

Muscles  of  the  middle  ear, 158 

Muscular  sense,  so  called, 15 

Muscular  system,  deyelopment  of^  897 

Music,  early  history  of, 168 

Musical  scale, 176 

Musical  keys, 177 

Musical  intervals, 178 

Musical  quality, 179 

Naboth,  ovules  of, 288 

Nails,  first  appearance  of, 897 

Nares,    separation    of,  from    the 

mouth, 416 

separation  of,  from  each  oth- 
er,  416 

Nasal  fossae, 25 

development  of, 416 

Nerves,  development  of, 898 

Nervous  system,  development  of^ .  898 

functions  of,  in  the  foetus,. . .  404 

Neural  canal, 860,  890,  898 

Nodal  lines  in  vibrating  plates,. . .   194 

Nodes  in  vibrating  strings, 185 

Noise,  as  distinguished  from  sound,  171 

Nose,  development  of, 418,  414 

Notocorde, 898 

Nutrition,  variations  in,  at  differ- 
ent ages, 460 

Oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  action 

of, 184 

(Esophagus,  development  of, 408 

Oken,  bodies  of  (see  Wolffian  bod- 
ies),   420 

Old  age, 469 

Olfaction, 25 

membrane  endowed  with  the 

sense  of, ,..     26 

loss  of,  after  desthiction  of 

the  olfactory  nerves  or  bulbs,..     80 

mechanism  of, 88 

distinction  between  odorous 

impressions  and  those  which  af- 
fect general  sensibility, 88 

relations  of,  to  gustation,  85,  282 

Olfactory  bulbs, 28 

Olfactory  cells, 28 

Olfactory  lobes,  nerves,  and  com- 
missures, development  of, 408 
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Olfactory    nerves,     physiological 

anatomy  of, 27 

general  properties  of, 29 

insensibility  of,  to  ordinary 

impressions, '.     29 

Omentum,  development  of, 407 

Omphalo-mesenteric  canal, 367 

Omphalo-mesenteric  vessds,  867, 

431,  484 

Optic  commissures, 39 

Optic  nerves,  physiological  anat- 
omy of, 88 

general  properties  of, 43 

insensibility  ofj  to  ordinary 

impressions, 43 

expansion  of,  in  the  retina,. .     69 

Optic    t.halami,   development    of^ 

399,  401 

Optic  tracts, 39 

Optic  vesicles, 402 

Oraserrata, 65 

Orbit, 138 

Orgasm,  venereal, 885,  836,  340 

Ossicles  of  the  ear, 167,  200 

'       mechanism  of, 209 

articulations  of, 209 

development  of, 408 

Otoliths,  or  otoconia, 214 

Ova,  primordial, 274,  289 

Ovarian  tubes, 274 

Ovaries, 269 

formation  of  the  ligaments 

of, 423 

Overtones, 182 

Ovulation,  independent  of  coitus, .  294 

relations  of^  to    menstnia- 

tion, 295 

arrest  of,  during  lactation,. .  464 

Ovules  of  Naboth, 283 

Ovum  and  ovulation, 288 

Ovum,  structure  ofl 289 

vitelline  membrane, 289 

vitellus, 290 

germinal  vesicle  and  spot,. .  291 

discharge  ofj 292 

• passage  of^  into  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes, 296 

passage  of,  from  an  ovary 

into  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 

opposite  side, 299 

disappearance  of  the  germi- 
nal vesicle, 364 

passage  of,  into  the  uterus, 

after  fecundation, 358 

villosities  of; 363 
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Palatine  arch,  development  of, . . .  416 

Pancreas,  development  of, 409 

PapUlsB  of  the  tongue, 249 

Parovarium, 278,  422 

Parturition,  causee  of, 452 

■  ■■■  premature,  induced  by  arti- 
ficial means, 462 

reflex  action  in, 458 

arrest  of  hsmorrfaage  after, 

886,  468 

after  death, 461 

Penis,  development  of, 427 

Pharjmx,  development  of, 407 

Pia  mater,  first  appearance  of, . . .  898 

Pia  mater  testis, 816 

Pitch  (see  sound), 178 

Pituitary  membrane, 26 

Placenta,  development  of,.. ..  861,  877 

time  of  limitation  of, 870 

maternal  portion  of, 878 

injection  of,  while  attached 

to  the  uterus, 879,  881 

relations  of  the  foetal  to  the 

maternal  portions  of, 879,  382 

curling  arteries  of, 880,  885 

structure  of, 888 

dissepiments  of, 883 

utricular  glands  of, 884 

blood-vessels  of, 884 

foetal  villi  of, 886 

separation  of,  in  parturition,  886 

in  cases  of  twins, 451 

Placental  circulation,  development 

of, 482 

Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  first  ap- 
pearance of, 891 

Plicee  palmate, 283 

Plica  semilunaris, 141 

Polar  globule, 856 

Pons  Varolii,  development  of,. . . .  400 

Portal  vein,  development  of, 484 

Pregnancy,  influence  of,  upon  sub- 
sequent fecundations, 346 

duration  of; 446-448 

multiple, 451 

Fallopian  and  abdominal,. . .  452 

Primitive  trace  of  the  embryon, 

858,  869 

Prisms,  refraction  by, 76 

Prostate, 821 

Prostatic  fluid, 821,  824 

Puberty, 800, 459 

Puberty  and  menstruation, 800 

Pulmonary  artery,  flrst  appearance 
of, 482,488 
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Pulmonary  circulation,  first  estab- 
lishment of,  at  birth, 441 

Puncta  lachrjrmalia, 148 

Punctum  csBCum, 87,  90 

Pupil, 51,  402 

Pupillary  membrane, 54,  402 

Purkinje,  vesicle  of, 291 

Putrefaction  afler  death, 463 

Quadrilateral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  220 

Recti  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  action 

of, 188 

Refraction  by  lenses, 77 

Refraction,  mechanism  of,  in  the 

eye, 89 

by  the  cornea  and  crystal- 
line lens, 91 

Reissner,  membrane  of, 215 

Resonators  of  Helmholtz, 184 

Respiration,  cause  of  first  effort 

of,  at  birth, 442 

Respiratory  efforts  before  birth, 

404,441 
Respiratory  system,  development 

of, 410 

Resultant  tones, 187 

Rete  testis, 816 

Retina, 64 

extent  and  thickness  of,. . . .     65 

ora  serrata, 65 

yellow  spot  of  (macula  lutea),     55 

layers  of, 55 

rods  and  cones  of  (bacillar 

membrane,  or    Jacobus    mem- 
brane),  56,  56 

external  granule-layer  of,. ..     68 

inter-granule  layer  of  (cone- 
fibre  plexus), 58 

internal  granule-layer  ofi . . . .     58 

granular  layer  of, 58 

layer  of  ganglion-cells, 68 

— >—  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,    69 

blood-vessels  of, 60 

comparative    sensibility    to 

light  of  different  portions  of,. . .     88 
Right-handedness  (see  dextrai  pre- 
eminence),  466 

Rima  glottidis,  development  of,.. .  410 
Rosenmiiller,  organ  of, 278,  422 

Saccule  of  the  labyrinth, 214 

Savors, 282 

Scalse  of  the  cochlea, 215 

Scarpa,  humor  of^ 218 
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Schlemm,  canal  of, 53 

Schneiderian  mucous  membrane, .     26 

Sclerotic, 46 

development  of, 402 

Scrotum, 814 

Sebaceous  follicles,  first  appear- 
ance of, 897 

Secondary    membrana    tympani, 

166,  165 

Semen, 828 

in  advanced  age, 829 

ejaculation  of, 835 

Semicircular  canals, 165,  214 

fimctions  of, 224 

development  of, 408 

Seminal  vesicles, 820,  827 

Seminiferous  tubes,  816 

structure  of,  before  puberty,  827 

Septum  lucidum,  development  of,.  401 
Septum  transversum  of  the  semi- 
circular canals, 219 

Serotina, '. 888* 

Sex  of  offspring,  determination  of,  845 

Sexual  generation, 268 

Sexual    intercourse,    normal    fre- 
quency of, 833 

Sexual  orgasm,  in  the  male, 835 

in  the  female, 886,  840 

Sight  (see  vision), 87 

Sinus  terminalis  of  the  area  vascu- 

losa, 480 

Siren,  mechanism  of, 174 

Skeleton,  development  of, 898 

ossification  of, 896 

Skin,  first  appearance  of, 897 

Skull,  development  and  ossifica- 
tion of, 896 

Smell  (see  olfaction), 25 

Sdmmerring,  yeUow  spot  ofj 55 

Sound,  physics  of, 166 

laws  of  vibrations  of, 169 

vibrations  of,  in  vacuo,, . .  * .  169 

—  intensity  of, 170 

reflection  and  refraction  of, .   171 

as  distinguished  from  noise,.  171 

pitch  of, 173 

range  of  vibrations  of,  in  mu- 
sic,    174 

quality  of, 179 

harmonics,  or  overtones,. ...   182 

two  sounds  producing  silence,  190 

Special  senses,  general  characters 

of, 12 

Spermatic  cord, 814 

Spermatozoids, 825 
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Spermatozoids,  intermediate  seg- 
ment of, 826 

influence  of  reagents,  cold, 

etc.,  upon  tiie  movements  of, . . .  326 

development  of, 828 

mechanism  of  the  penetration 

of,  into  the  uterus, 837 

course  of,  through  the  female  . 

generative  passages, 841 

passage  of,  through  the  vitel- 
line membrane, 852 

passage  of,  through  a  delicate, 

animal  membrane, 853 

number  o^  necessary  for  fe- 
cundation,   353 

Spherical  aberration, 80 

partial  correction  o£i  by  the 

iris, 81 

correction  of,,  in  compound 

lenses, 82 

Spina  bifida, 895 

Spinal  cord,  development  of^ 398 

central  canal  of^ 898 

Spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,. .   165,  215 

Spleen,  first  appearance  of, 409 

Spontaneous  generation,  so  called,  258 

Stapedius  muscle, 1 59 

Stapes, 157 

development  o£i 412,  413 

Stercorine, 455 

Stereoscope, 125 

Stomach,  development  of, 406 

Strings,  subdivisions  of,  in  vibra- 
tion,  * 188 

Styloid  Ugament,  development  o( 

412,  418 
Subclavian  arteries,  development 

of,.... 482 

Subclavian     veins,     development 

of, 485 

Sudoriparous  glands,  development 

of; 897 

Summation  tones, 187 

Superfecundation, 847 

SuperfoBtation, 847 

Superior  maxilla,  development  of, 

412,  411 
Suprarenal  capsules,  development 

of, 424 

Sympexions, 824 

Tarsal  cartilages, 189 

Taste  (see  gustation), 232 

Taste-buds,  or  taste-beakers, 251 

Taste-cells,. 252 
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Tastes,  as  distmguished  from  fla- 
vors,  238 

Tears, 144 

Teeth,  development  of, 416 

temporary,  eruption  of, 418 

permanent,  development  of^.  418 

order  of  appearance  of, 418 

Temperature,  appreciation  of, 22 

Tensor  tjmpani, 168,  211 

Testicles, 814 

tunica  vaginalis  of, ... .  814,  423 

tunica  albuginea  of, 815 

mediastinum  of, 316 

tunica  vasculosa  of  (pia  ma- 
ter testis), 316 

vasa  recta  of, 816 

vasa  efferentia  of, 816 

vas  aberrans  of, 818 

development  of, 422 

descent  of,. 422,  423 

gubemaculum  of, 422 

Thrsenine, 145 

Titillation, 22 

Tones  by  influence, 192 

Tongue,  papillae  of, 249 

development  of, 413,  414 

Tooth-pulp,  development  of,.  •. . . .  41 Y 

Touch,  sense  of, 17 

variations  in  tactile  sensibil- 
ity in  different  parts, 17,  21 

— ^  measurement  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility,      18 

relations  of  tactile  corpuscles 

to  the  sense  of  touch, 20 

table  of  variations  in  tactile 

sensibility  in  different  parts,. . .     21 

Trachea,  development  of, 410 

Tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus, . .  219 
Transfusion,  restoration  of  life  by,  461 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  develop- 
ment of, 400,  401 

Tunica  albuginea  testis, 815 

Tunica  Ruyschiana, 48 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis, 814,  423 

Tunica  vasculosa  (pia  mater)  testis,  816 
Twins,  one  a  horse  and  the  other  a 

mule, 848 

one  a  white  child  and  the 

other  black, 348,  462 

one  male  and  the  other  fe- 
male,  1 850 

can  two  beings  be  developed 

from  a  single  ovum  ? 451 

membranes  and  placenta  in 

cases  of, 461 
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Twins,  Siamese, 452 

Tympanum, 165 

membrane  of  (see  membrana 

tympani), 197 

development  of, 412,  418 

Umbilical  arteries, 482 

Umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  color 

of  blood  in, 441 

Umbilical  cord, 870 

valvular  folds  in  the  vessels 

of, 872 

Umbilical  hernia,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  fcetal  life, 867,  372,  406 

Umbilical  vein, 484,  443 

Umbilical  vesicle, 867 

Umbilicus,  amniotic, 868 

intestinal, 367 

Umbo, : 198 

Urachus, 878,  406 

Ureters,  development  of, 424 

m       malformations  of, 424 

Urethra,  first  appearance  of, 405 

glands  of, 822 

Urinary  apparatus,    development 

of, 424 

Urine  of  the  foetUs, 454 

Uterus,  position  of, 267 

ligaments  of, 267 

form,  size,  and  weight  of, . . .  279 

muscular  walls  of, 280 

mucous  membrane  of, 282 

tubes,  or  glands  of, 282 

arbor  vitae  of, 283 

erectile  tissue  and  erection 

of, 284,887 

sinuses  of, 285 

lymphatics  and  nerves  of,. . .  285 

changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of,  during  menstruation, .  806 

regeneration  of  the  mucous 

membrane  of,  during  pregnancy,  876 

double, 847  (note),  422 

formation  of  the  round  liga- 
ment of, 424 

enlargement    of,    in    preg- 
nancy,   444 

condition  of  the  cervix  of,  in 

pregnancy, 444 

causes  of  contractions  of,  in 

parturition, 462 

contraction  of,  after  parturi- 
tion,   463 

involution  of,  after  parturi- 
tion,   468 
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Uterus,  restoration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of,  after  parturition,  454 

Utricle  of  the  labyrinth, 214 

Uvea, 48,  61,  52 

Vagina, 267,  287 

sphincter  of, 287 

double, 847  (note),  422 

Valsalva,  humor  of, 218 

Valvulae  conniventes,  development 

of, 407 

Vas  aberrans  of  the  testicle, 818 

Vaa  deferens, 818 

development    of,    from    the 

duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,.  420,  423 
Vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicle, ....  316 

Vasa  recta  of  the  testicle, 816 

Vasa  vorticosa, 49 

Vena  innominata,  development  of,  485 

Venae  cavae,  development  of, 484 

Venereal  orgasm, 885,  836,  840 

Venereal  sense, 24 

Venous  system,  development  of,. .  484 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  develop- 
ment of, 401 

Vemix  caseosa, 397,  454 

Vertebral  column,  development  of,  395 

intervertebral  disks, 394 

Vertebral,  or  dorsal  plates, 890 

VesiculaB  seminales, 820 

fluid  of, 324 

development  of, 428 

Vestibule  of  the  ear, 168,  214 

development  of, 408 

Villi  of  the  intestine,  development 

of, 407 

Visceral  arches  and  clefts, 411 

Visceral,  or  abdominal  plates,  891, 

405,  411 
Vision,  general  considerations  of,.  87 
area  of, 72,  86 
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Vision,  of  near  objects  through  a 

pinhole, 110 

erect  impressions  produced 

by  images  inverted  on  the  retina,  116 

binocular, 117 

corresponding  points  in  the 

retina, 119 

monocular, 122 

duration  of  luminous  impres- 
sions,     127 

time  necessary  for, 127 

VitaUty, 461 

Vital  properties  of  organized  tis- 
sues,   255 

Vitelline  membrane  of  the  ovum, .  289 

villosities  of, 861 

Vitellus, 290 

deformation  and  gyration  of^  854 

change  in  the  appearance  o^ 

after  fecundation, 855 

nucleus  of, 866 

segmentation  o^ 856 

Vitreous  humor, 65 

development  of, 402 

hyaloid  membrane  of, 65 

Wagner,  spot  of, 291 

Weight,  appreciation  of, 16 

Wharton,  gelatine  of, 871 

Winking, 141 

Wolffian  bodies, 891,  420 

ducts  of, 420 

development  of  ducts  of,  into 

the  vasa  deferentia, 420,  423 

structure  of, 421 

disappearance  of, 422 

Yolk,  principal,  or  formative,. . . .  290 
Youth, 450 

Zone  of  Zinn, 49,  63 
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Abdominal  plates,...  .v.  891,  406,  411 

Aberorombie,  brain  of, iv.  348 

Absorbent  system,  discovery  of,.ii.  422 
Absorption,     general     considera- 
tions,  ii.  416 

by  blood-Tessels, ii.  416 

experiments  on  the  action  of 

the  blood-vessels  in, il  418 

in  the  mouth, ii.  420 

of  liquids  and  the  products 

of  digestion  in  the  stomach, .  ..ii.  421 

in  the  small  intestine,. . .  .ii.  421 

proof  of,  by  demonstration  of 

albumen,  glucose,  etc.,  derived 
from  food,  in  the  blood  of  the 

portal  system, il  421 

of  secreted  fluids  with  digest- 
ed alimentary  matters, ii.  422 

by  lacteal  and  lymphatic  ves- 
sels,  ii.  422 

of  gases,  in  the  alimentary 

canal, ii.  422 

from    parts    not    connected 

with  the  digestive  system,. . .  .ii.  460 

from  the  skin, ii.  461 

from    the    respiratory    sur- 
face,   ii  466 

from  the  closed  cavities,,  .iu  467 

from    subcutaneous    areolar 

tissue, ii.  468 

from  reservoirs  of  glands,. iL  468 

from  the  urinary  bladder,..iL  469 

from  the  ducts  and  the  paren- 
chyma of  glands, ii.  469 

of  fats,  mechanism  of, . . .  .ii.  469 

of  mercury  and  particles  of 

carbon, il  463 

variations  and  modifications 

of, il  464 


PA6I 

Absorption  of  woorara  anl  ven- 
oms,  ii.  466 

of  liquids  which  disorganize 

the  tissues, il  466 

influence  of  the  conditions  of 

the  blood  and  of  the  vessels  on, 

il  466 

influence  of  loss  of  blood  on, 

il  466 

influence  of  repletion  of  the 

vessels  on, il  467 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on, ^. . .-.  .il  467 

Accommodation,  visual,. . .  .v.  64,  104 

-. —  theories  of^ v.  106 

range  of, v.  106 

changes   of  the    crystalline 

lens  in, v.  106 

action  of  the  ciliary  muscle 

in, V.  107 

mechanism  of, v.  108 

changes  of  the  iris  in, v.  108 

• in  the  lensless  eye, v.  110 

auditory, v.  208 

Acid  principle  of  the  gastric  jui^e,  il  238 

Addison's  disease, iil  364 

Additional  tones, v.  187 

Adipose  tissue,  anatomy  of^. . .  .iil  387 

Adolescence, v.  469 

Adult  age, v.  469 

-<Esthesiometer, v.     19 

Ages, V.  469 

Agraphia, iv.  868 

Air,  diffusion  of,  in  the  lungs,. .  .i.  406 

composition  of, i.  418 

changes  of,  in  passage  through 

the  limgs, I  428 

increase  in  temperature  of,  in 

passage  through  the  lungs,. .  .1  428 
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Air-cells,  anatomy  of, i.  862 

Album  Graecum, ii.  898 

Albumen,  situations  and  quantity 

of, i.     81 

mode  of  extraction  and  prop- 
erties of, I     82 

influence    of,    on    polarized 

light, I     88 

tests  for,. i.     88 

origin  and  functions  of, ....  i.     83 

as  an  alimentary  principle,.ii.    47 

vegetable, ii.     61 

action  of  gastric  juice  upon,.iL  258 

comparative  digestibility    of 

raw  and  coagulated, ii.  209 

diminution  of,  in  the  blood  in 

the  liver, iii.  829 

in  milk, iiu     95 

Albumen-peptone, ii.  260 

Albuminoids,  action  of  intestinal 

juice  upon, il  828 

absorption  of,  by  lacteals,.ii.  444 

Albuminometer, i.     84 

Albuminose, i.  85,  ii.  268 

—  interference  of,  with  Trom- 

mer*s  test  for  glucose, Ii.  264 

Alcohol,    exhalation    of,    by   the 

lungs, i.  460 

m  various  beverages, il  102 

elimination  of, il  108 

effects  of,  upon  the  nervous 

system, ii.  105 

influence  of,  upon  the  exha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid, ii.  105 

influence  of,  upon  nutrition, 

u.  106 
influence  of,  upon  the  capa- 
city for  enduring  cold, ii.  109 

influence  of,  upon  the  capa- 
city for  labor, ii.  110 

Ale,. . .  jt ii.  118 

Aliment,  definition  of, iL    44 

quantity  and  variety  of,  ne- 
cessary to  nutrition, ii.  122 

influence  of,  upon  the  capa- 
city for  labor, it  127 

necessity  of  variety  in,. . .  .ii.  128 

effects   upon  the  system  of 

restriction  to  a  single  article,. ii.  180 
Alimentary    principles,    nitrogen- 

ized, ii.    45 

non-nitrogenized, ii.    64 

inorganic, ii.    68 

Alimentary  substances,  compound, 

ii.     67 


PAOB 

Alimentary    substances,    derived 

from  the  animal  kingdom, ....  it     69 
■         preparation  of  those  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom, . . . .  ii.    86 

derived  from  the  vegetable 

kingdom, it     89 

Alimentation,  effects  of  insufficient 

food  in  man, ii.    84 

Allantois,  development  of  (see  cho- 
rion),  V.  868,  872 

villosities  of, v.  863 

Alternate  paralysis, iv.  147,  401 

Amandine, it     52 

Ammonia,  exhalation  of,  in  respi- 
ration,  i.  448 

Amnion,  formation  of, v.  361 

villosities  of, v.  868 

enlargement  of, v.  870 

Amniotic  fluid, v.  865 

origin  of, v.  866 

property    of,  of  preserving 

dead  tissues, v.  866 

Ampullas  of  t^e  semicircular  ca- 
nals,   v.  2 14 

Amputated  members,  sensation  in, 

iv.     89 

Amylacea,  corpora, iv.     69 

Amyloid  matter,  in  the  liver,.  ..iii  820 
Andersonville,  condition    of  the 
United  States  soldiers,  prisoners 

of  war  at, ...it     87 

Andral's  ninety-three  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebellum,  analysis 

of, iv.  878 

Anelectrotonus, iv.  119 

Anencephalio  and    acephalic  foe- 
tuses,   iv.  442 

Angle  alpha, v.     71 

Anosmia, v.    82 

Anus, ii.  890 

Anus,  development  of; v.  408 

imperforate, v.  408 

Aorta,  abdominal,  flrst  appearance 

of, V.  391 

development  of, v.  482 

Aortce,  primitive, v.  890,  481 

Aortic  arches, v.  431 

Aphasia iv.  850 

first  case  of,  on  record,.,  .iv.  362 

cases  of, iv.  864 

relations  of  facts  observed  in, 

to  dextral  preeminence, v.  457 

Appendix  vermiformis, iL  385 

development  of, v.  406 

Appendices  epiploicse, ii  887 
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Appetite, ii.     15 

modifications  of,  by  season 

and  temperature, ii.     16 

—  influence    of  'exercise,  etc., 

upon, ii.     16 

influence  on,  of  extirpation  of 

the  spleen  or  of  one  kidney, .  .it     17 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  development 

of, V.  402 

Aqueous  humor, v.     64 

Arachnoid, iv.  269 

first  appearance  of, v.  398 

Area  pellucida  of  the  ovum,. . .  .v.  858 

Area  vasculosa, v.  480 

Amold^s  ganglion, iv.  420 

Arteries,  circulation  in, u  240 

physiological  anatomy  of, .  .i.  241 

divisions  of, i.  248 

coats  of,.  .^   I  243 

nerves  in  waUs  of, i.  245 

blood-vessels  in  waUs  of,.  ..i.  246 

elasticity  of, i.  246 

experiments  showing  dilata- 
tion of, i.  247 

mfluence  of  elasticity  of,  on 

the  current  of  blood, i.  248 

contractility  of, I  250 

locomotion  of,  and  produc- 
tion of  the  pulse, • . .  .i.  252 

variations  in  caliber  of,  at 

difibrent  periods  of  the  day.,  .i.  261 

Arterial  pressure, i.  261 

in  different  vessels, i.  266 

influence  of  respiration  on,.i.  267 

influence  of  haemorrhage  on,  I  269 

Arterial  circulation,  rapidity  of,.i  270 

apparatus  of  Volkmann  and 

Huttenheim  for  measuring  ra- 
pidity of, i.  271 

apparatus  of  Vierordt,. . .  .1  272 

apparatus  of  Ghauveau, . .  .i.  278 

rapidity  of,  in  different  ves- 
sels,  i.  274 

Arterial  murmurs, i.  276 

Arterial  system,  development  of,.v,  482 

Arytenoid  muscle, iii.  494, 495 

Asparagus ii.     99 

Asphyxia, L  490 

power  of  resistance  to,  in  the 

newly-born, I  421,  490 

fipom  breathing  in  a  confined 

space, I  491,  495 

from  charcoal-fumes, L  491 

influence  of,  on  the  pulmona- 
ry cu^culation, i.  848 


Astigmatism, v.     98 

Associated  movements, iv.    86 

Atrophy,  progressive  muscular,.iv.  448 
Audition,  general  mechanism  of,.v.  146 

summary  of  mechanism  of,.v.  229 

Auditory  apparatus,  divisions  of, 

V.  152 
Auditory  nerves,  physiological  anat- 
omy of, V.  147 

general  properties  of, v.  148 

action  of  galvanism  upon,.  V.  149 

development  of, v.  408 

Auditory  vesicle, v.  402 

Auricular  branches  of  the  pneumo- 

gastrics  (see  pneumogastric),.iv.  216 
Axis-cylinder  (see  nerve-fibre), .  iv.    21 

AzygOB  uvulae  muscle, ii.  185 

AzygOB  veins,  development  of,.. v.  484 

Bacillar  membrane, v.     56 

Baking,  in    the    preparation    of 

food, il     88 

Barley, ii.    92 

Barreswil*s  test  for  sugar, iii.  802 

Bartholinus,  glands  of, v.  886 

Barytone  voice, iii.  504 

Bass  voice, iii.  504 

Beats,  a  cause  of  dissonance,. .  .v.  191 

Beef; ii.     70 

composition  of, ii.  ,71 

Beefsteaks,  composition  of,  cook- 
ed,  ii.    72 

Beer, ii.  113 

Beet-root, ii.    99 

Bellini,  tubes  of,  iii.  148 

Bertin,  columns  of, iii.  145 

Betoin  de  retpirer^ i.  479-484, 

iv.  286,  408 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, i.    45 

Bicuspid  teeth, ii.  142 

Bile,  action  of,  in  digestion, ii.  860 

experiment  to  ascertain  quan- 
tity of,  secreted, ii.  864 

excrementitious  and    recre- 

mentitious  properties  of,....ii.  865 

general  physical   properties 

of, ii.  866 

reaction  of, ii.  866 

peculiar  salts  of, il  866 

—  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  chyle  of  ligating  the  common 

bile-duct, ii.  868 

Bile,  influence  of,  in  preventing 
putrefactive  changes  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine, ii.  871 
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Bile,  influence  of,  upon  perUtaltio 
movements  of  the  intestine, .  .ii. 

871,  880 

influence  of,  on  the  digestion 

of  fat, ii.  872 

influence  of,  in  exciting  con- 
tractions of  the  intestinal  villi,. 

iL  873 

resorption  of  salts  of,  in  the 

intestine, ii.  874 

variations  in  the  flow  of,  with 

digestion, ii.  876 

imbibition  of   the  coloring 

matter  of,  by  the  walls  of  the 

gall-bladder  after  death, ii  604 

mechanism  of  the  secretion 

and  discharge  of, iii.  260 

secretion  of,  from  venous  or 

arterial  blood, iil  258 

quantity  of, iii.  255 

variations  in  the  flow  of,.iiL  256 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  secretion  of,,  .iii.  267 

mechanism  of  the  discharge 

of, iil  267 

general  properties  of,. . .  .iii.  258 

specific  gravity  of, iii.  259 

reaction  of, iii.  269 

coloration  of  the  tissues  by, 

iii.  259 

— ^  composition  of, iii  260 

proportion  of  solid  constitu- 
ents in, iil  261 

inorganic  constituents  of,. iii.  262 

fatty  and  saponaceous  con- 
stituents of, iil  262 

lecithene  of, iil  262 

choline  of, iil  262 

peculiar  salts  of, iil  262 

taurocholate  of  soda  of,,  .iii.  268 

process  for  the  extraction  of 

the  biliary  salts, iil  264 

glycocholate  of  soda  of,.  ..iii.  266 

origin  of  the  peculiar  salts 

of, iii.  266 

the  biliary  salts  do  not  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  after  extir- 
pation of  the  liver, iil  267 

cholesterine  of,. iil  267 

coloring  matter  of  (biliver- 

dine), iil  278 

tests  for, iil  274 

Pettenkofer's  test  for,. .  ..iii.  276 

excrementitioua  function  of^ 

iil  277 


PA6B 

Bile-ducts,  arrangement  o^  in  the 

lobules  of  the  liver, iii.  241 

Biliary  fistula, il  861-368 

observations  'on  an  animal 

with, il  869 

Biliary  matter, il  866 

Biliary  resm, il  866 

Biliary  passages  (see  liver),. .  ..iil  246 

Biliverdine, I     93 

test  for, iil  275 

Binocular  fusion  of  colors, v.  126 

Binocular  vision, v.  117 

Birds,  flesh  of,  used  as  food, . .  .il     75 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, I  498 

Bladder,  mucous  membrane  of,  iil 

49,  181 

anatomy  of^ iii.  179 

sphincter  oi, iil  181 

corpus  trigonum, iil  181 

blood  -  vessels,  nerves,  and 

lymphatics  of, iil  182 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  movements  of,,  .iil  184 

formation  of; v.  878,  405 

Blastodermic  cells, v.  867 

Blastodermic  Uyers,.  .v.  869,  887,  889 
Blastodermic  layer,  yascular  (so 

caUed), v.  430 

Blepharoptosis, v.   140 

BUnd  spot  of  the  retina, v.  87,  90 

Blood,  general  considerations,. . I     96 

immediate  importance  of,  to 

life, I     96 

experiment  of  withdrawing  a 

large  quantity  o^  from  the  ves- 
sels,   I     97 

transfusion  of, I     97 

transfusion  of,  in  disease,.  .1     98 

transfusion    of,    in    experi- 
ments on  animals, I     99 

entire    quantity  of,  in  the 

body, I  100 

reaction,  odor,  and  opacity 

of, I  104 

temperature  and  specific  gra- 
vity of, I  105 

color  of, I  106 

color  of,    in  veins    of  the 

glands, I  107 

analyses  of, I  127 

inorganic  constituents  o^..l  128 

organic  nitrogenized  constit- 
uents of, l  129 

organic  non-nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of; I  129 
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Blood,  quantitative  analyses  of,..i.  130 
-^ — quantitative  analysis  of,  by 
the  method  of  Becquerel  and 

Rodier, i.  181 

quantitative  analysis  of,  by 

the  author's  method, i.  134 

table  of  composition  of, . .  .i.  138 

coagulation  of, i.  142 

rapidity  of   coagulation  of, 

I  143 

circumstances  modifying  the 

coagulation  of, i.  149 

coagulation  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism,  i.  150 

office  of  coagulation  in  arrest 

of  hsemorrhage, i.  153 

cause  of  coagulation  of, . .  .i.  156 

summary  of  properties  and 

functions  of, i.  167 

changes  of,  in  respiration,. i.  452 

difference  in  color  between 

venouB  and  arterial, i.  454 

general  dlfferenees  between 

Tenous  and  arterial i«  410 

analyses  of,  for  gases,.i.  458-464 

condition  of  gases  in, i.  466 

as  an  article  of  food, ii.     76 

Blood-corpuscles  (red), .i.  108 

anatomical  characters  of,,  .i.  109 

table  of  measurements  of,.i.  113 

chemical  characters  of, ....  i.  117 

development  of,. . .  .i.  118,  v.  429 

functions  of, i.  120 

(white), : i.  121 

elementary  corpuscles, . . .  .i.  126 

absorption  of  oxygen  by,,  .i.  455 

changes  of,  in  passing  through 

the  liver, iii.  329 

structure  of,  in  the  foetus,. v.  429 

Blood-crystals, i.  117 

Blood-vessels,  development .  of, .  .v,  429 
Boiling,  in  the  preparation  of  food, 

ii.     88 
Bones,  physiological  anatomy  of, 

iii.  479 

fundamental    substance    of, 

iii.  480 

Haversian  rods  of, iii.  481 

Haversian  canals  of, iii.  481 

lacunae  of, iii.  481 

canaliculi  of, iii.  482 

marrow  of,. iii.  483 

generation  of,  by  transplan- 
tation of  marrow, iii  485 

periosteum  of, iii.  485 

101 


PAGE 

Bones,  generation  of,  by  transplan- 
tation of  periosteum, iii  486 

Bone-corpuscles, iii.  482 

BoUl,  foramen  of, v.  486,  442 

Brain  (see  cerebrum  and  encepha- 

lon), iv.  313 

comparative  size  of  the  right 

and  the  left  side  of, v.  457 

Branchial  vascular  arches,  .v.  411, 

482,  433 

Bread, il     92 

mode  of  making, ii.     93 

made  of  gluten, il     53 

brown, il     95 

Unfermcuted,  or  aerated,.. ii.     96 

Breathing  capacity,  extreme, ...  .1  403 
Broiling,  in  the  preparation  of  food, 

il     88 
Bronchial  tubes,  anatomy  of, . . .  .1  860 

development  .of, v.  410 

Brunner,  glands  of, ii.  813 

Buccal  glands, il  166 

Buckwheat, il     91 

Bursas, iii  39,  42 

Butter, il  80,  iii.  9'. 

Buttermilk, il    79 

Butyrine, iii.     96 

Cabbage, il  99 

Cadaveric  rigidity, v.  461 

in  animals  killed  by  lightning 

or  hunted  to  death, v.  462 

Caecum, ii.  384 

development  of, v.  406 

Caflfeine, il  119 

Cake, il  96 

Calfs  head  and  feet,  used  as  food, 

il  76 

Calorific  elements, I  60 

Canaliculi,  of  bone, iii  482 

Canalis  reuniens,. . v.  214 

Canals  of  Cuvier, v.  434 

Canine  teeth, il  142,  143 

Capillaries,  circulation  in, I  278 

anatomy  of, I  279 

distribution  of, I  281 

course  of  blood  in, I  283 

Capillary  system,  capacity  of, . . .  i.  282 
Capillary  circulation,  microscopical 

examination  of, I  284 

rapidity  of, I  289 

relations  of,  to  respiration,. I  290 

causes  of, I  29S 

phenomena  in  patients  dead 

with  yellow  fever, l  295 
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Capillary  circulation,  influence  of 

temperature  on, i.  297 

influence  of  direct  irritation 

on, i.  298 

Capillary  attraction, ii.  479-482 

Capriline,  in  milk, iii.     96 

Caprine,  in  milk, iii.     96 

Caprome,  in  milk, iii.     96 

Caput  coli,  development  of, v.  406 

Carbon,  comparison  between  the 
quantity  of,  discharged  and  the 

quantity  ingested, ii.  124 

penetration  of  particles  of, 

into  the  blood-vessels, ii.  464 

Carbonate  of  lime, i.     42 

crystals  of,  in  the  internal 

ear, i.  18,  43,  v.  214 

formation  of,  in  analysis  by 

incineration, i.    43 

quantity  of  (table),  and  func- 
tion,   i.    48 

Carbonate  of  lime,  action  of  the 

gastric  juice  upon, ii.  270 

Carbonate    of  soda,   quantity  of 

(table),  and  function, i.    44 

Carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia, .i.    45 

Carbonaceous  matter  in  the  lung8,.i.  364 

Carbonic  acid,  discovery  of, i.  410 

exhalation  of,  in  respiration,!.  424 

influence  of  arrest  of  respira- 
tory movements  on  the  exhaia- 

nlonof, i.  425 

-: —  quantity  of,  exhaled, L  427 

influence  of  age  on  the  exha- 
lation of, i.  431 

mfluence  of  sex, i.  482 

influence  of  digestion, !.  433 

influence  of  diet, i.  435 

influence  of  alcohol, i.  437 

influence  of  sleep, i.  439 

influence  .  of   moisture    and 

temperature, i.  441 

influence  of  seasons, I  442 

sources  of,  in  the  expired  aur,.!.  445 

proportion  of,  in  arterial  and 

venous  blood, i.  464 

condition  of,  in  the  blood, .  .i.  467 

effect  of  inhalation  of, i.  492 

production  of,  in  respiration, 

i.  478 

in  the  urine, iii.  218 

Carbonic  oxide,,  exhalation  of,  by 
the  lungs,  when  iiyected  into  the 
blood, i.  450 
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Cardinal  veins, v.  434 

O^rdiometer  of  Magendie  and  Ber- 
nard,  I  263,265 

of  Marcy  (differential), I  264 

Carotids,  tendency  to  sleep,  pro- 
duced by  compression  or  liga- 
ture of, iv.  455,  456 

Carotid  arteries,  development  of, 

V.  482 

Carrots, ii  .   99 

Cartilage,  anatomy  of, iii  486 

Cartilage-cavities, iii.  487 

Cartilage-cells, iii.  487 

Cartilage,  fibro-, iii.  488 

Cartilagine, i.     91 

Caruncula  lacrymalis, v.  141 

Caseine, i.  86,  il  48,  liL  94 

vegetable, *. ii.     51 

action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, ii.  261 

Caseine-peptone, ii.  262 

Caspar  Hauser,  case  of,. v.  121 

Catalysis,  definition  of, i.     74 

Catelectrotonus, iv.  1 19 

Cauda  equina, iv.  265 

Cauliflower, •. ii.     99 

Celery, ii.     99 

Cellulose, ii.     60 

Cement  of  the  teeth, il  140 

Cephalo-rachidian  fluid,..!.  334,  iv.  261 

effects  of  sudden  discharge 

or  increase  of, iv.  262 

properties,  composition,  and 

functions  of, iv.  264 

Cereal  grains, it     90 

Cerealine, il     95 

Cerebellum,  physiological  anatomy 

•    of, iv.  859 

course  of  the  fibres  in iv.  861 

general  properties  of,. . .  .iv.  362 

— —  fimctions  of, iv.  363 

extirpation  of,  in  animals,.iv.  865 

pathological  facts  bearing  up- 
on the  functions  of, iv.  872 

analysis  of  Andral's  ninety- 
three  cases  of  disease  of,. . .  .iv.  378 

additional  cases  of  disease  of, 

in  the  human  subject,,  .iv.  378-886 

conclusions  with  regard   to 

the  functions  of,  in  muscular  co- 
ordination,  iv.  880 

connection  of,  with  the  gen- 
erative functions, iv.  888 

movements .  of  the  testicles, 

vasa  deferentia,  uterus,  Fallo- 
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pian  tubes,  etc.,  produced  by  ir- 
ritation of, iv.  803,  889 

Cerebellum,  comparative  size  of, 
in  stallions,  mares,  and  geldings, 

iv.  389 

comparative  development  of, 

in  the  lower  animals, iv.  390 

paralysis  from  disease  or  in- 
jury of, iv.  890 

properties  of  the  peduncles 

of, iv.  416 

development  of, v.  400,  401 

Cerebral,  vesicles, v.  899 

Cerebrate  of  soda, iv.     69 

Cerebration,  unconscious, iv.  449 

Cerebric  acid, iv.     69 

Cerebrine, iv.     69 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,   general    ar- 
rangement of, iv.  267 

membranes  of, iv.  268 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid  (see  cephalo- 

rachidian  fluid), '. iv.  261 

Cerebrum,  supposed  regeneration 

of,  after  extirpation iv.  63,  836 

reflex  action  of,  in  dreams, 

iv.  301),  449 

physiological      anatomy    of 

(see  encephalon), iv.  321 

general  properties  of, iv.  322 

excitability  of  certain  por- 
tions of, iv.  823 

functions  of, iv.  324 

extirpation  of,  in  animals,.iv.  32*7 

pathological    facts    bearing 

upon  the  functions  of, iv.  837 

effects  of  haemorrhage  in, .  iv.  337 

development  of,  in  idiot8,.iv!  838 

comparative  development  of, 

in  the  lower  animals, iv.  340 

development  of,  in  diflferent 

races  of  men  and  in  different 

individuals, iv.  341 

comparison  of  the  quality  of, 

with  the  quality  of  muscle,,  .iv.  342 

table  of  weights  of  the  brain 

in  the  Caucasian,  negro,  etc.,.iv.  846 

table  of  weights  of  the  brain 

in  hidividuals, iv.  845 

— -  location  of  the  faculty  of  ar- 
ticulate language  in  the  anterior 

lobes  of, iv.  860 

condition  of  vessels  of,  dur- 
ing sleep, iv.  457 

physiological  repair  of,  dur- 
ing sleep, iv.  458 
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Cerebrum, development  of,. v.  899,  401 

Cerumen, iii.  69,  v.  154 

Ceruminous  glands,. . .   iii.     60 

Cervical  ganglia    of  the  sympa- 
thetic,  iv.  421 

Chambers  of  the  eye, v.  62,  65 

Cheese, ii.     81 

composition  of, ii.     80 

made  of  peas, ii.     62 

Chest-register  of  the  voice,. . .  .iii.  609 

Chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves, v.     39 

Chiccory, ii.     99 

adulteration  of  coffee  with,.ii.  118 

Chick,  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment of, V.  889 

Childhood, v.  469 

Chloride  of  sodium, u  85,  ii.     64 

quantity  of  (table), i.     35 

function  of, i.     36 

desire  of  all  animals  for, . .  i.     87 

effect  of  deprivation  of,  on 

nutrition,. i.     87 

quantity  of,  in  blood,  almost 

constant, i.    88 

removal  of  excess  of,  by  the 

kidneys, i.    88 

Chloride  of  potassium, i.    39 

Chloride  of  ammonium, i.    47 

Chlorides,  in  the  urine, iii.  211 

daily  elimination  of,  in  the 

urine, iiu  212 

Chocohite, ii.  120 

preparation  of,  for  use,. .  .ii.  121 

Choleic  acid, ii.  866,  iii.  265 

Cholesterine, iv.     66 

transformation  of,  into  ster- 

corine, ii.  402 

presence  of,  in  the  faeces,  un- 
der certain  condition^,  and  in 

the  meconium, H.  403 

in  the  bile, iiu  267 

situations  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism,   iii.  268 

chemical  properties  of,.,  .iii.  269 

crystals  of, iii.  269 

extraction    of,    from    gall- 
stones,  iii.  271 

extraction  of,  from  the  ani- 
mal tissues  or  fluids, iii.  271 

functions  of, iii.  277 

origin  of,  in  the  economy,.iii.  279 

experiments  showing  forma- 
tion of,  in  the  nervous  tissue, 

iii.  280 
presence  of,  in  the  spleen, .  iii.  280 
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Cholesterine,  experiments  showing 
absence  of,  in  the  blood  from 

paralyzed  parts, iii.  284 

elimination  of,  by  the  liver,  iii.  286 

experiments   showing   dimi- 
nution of,  in  the  blood  passing 

through  the  liver, iii.  287 

examination    of   the    blood 

for,  in  simple  icterus,  cirrhosis, 

etc iii.  292 

. in  the  crystalline  lens,. . .  .v.     63 

in  the  meconium, v.  409,  455 

as  on  excretion,  in  the  foetus, 

V.  455 

Cholcsterssmia, iii.  294 

Chblic  acid, ii.  366,  iii.  265 

Choline, iii.  262 

Chondrine, ii.     48 

Chorda  dorsalis, v.  890,  393 

Chorda  tympani  nerve, v.  285 

functions  of, iv.  165 

influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary secretion, iv.  158 

Chordae  vocales, iii,  492 

Chorion,  permanent, v.  368 

villosities  of, v.  369 

Choroid, v.    48 

Choroid  plexus, iv.  260 

Chromatic  aberration, v.     82 

correction  of, v.     83 

Chyle, u.  629 

general  properties  of,.ii.  630,  631 

quantity  of,   ii.  632 

composition  of, ii.  633,  636 

presence  of  sugar  in, . . . .  .ii.  637 

microscopical  characters  of, 

ii.  637 
Chyle    and    lymph,   comparative 

composition  of. ii.  636 

presence  of  sugar  in, ii.  520 

presence  of  urea  in, ii.  620 

currents  of, ii.  538,  640 

— ^—  influence  of  the  forces  of  en- 
dosmosis  and  transudation   on 

the  currents  of, ii.  540 

influence  of  the  contractile 

walls    of   the  vessels  on    the 

currents  of, ii.  642 

influence  of  pressure  from 

surrounding  parts  on  the  cur- 
rents of, ii.  643 

influence  of  movements  of 

respiration  on  the  currents  of, 

ii.  544 
Cider, u.  lu 
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Cilia,  where  found, iii  439 

Ciliary  ganglion, iv.  419 

Ciliary  glands, iiL     63 

Ciliary  motion, iiL  438 

Ciliary  muscle  (ciliary  ligament), . 

T.     60 
action    of,    in    accommoda- 
tion,  V.  107 

Ciliary  nerves,  influence  of,  upon 

the  iris, iv.  133,  419 

Ciliary  processes, v.    49 

CiUo-spinal  centres, iv.  438,  v.  102 

Circulation,  discovery  of, i.  17') 

general  course  of, i.  175 

action  of  the  heart  in  (see 

heart), L  177 

in  the  arteries  (see  arteries),.!.  24 ) 

in  the  capillaries  (see  capil- 
laries),  L  278 

in  the  veins  (see  veins),. .  .i.  301 

derivative, L  839 

pulmonary, L  840 

general  rapidity  of^ i.  843 

rapidity  of,  in  different  ani- 
mals,  I  346 

relations  of  rapidity  of,  to 

the  frequency  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion,  i.  348 

—  influence  of  the  pneumogas-    •> 

tries  upon, iv.  223 

influence  of  the  sympathetic 

system  upon,« iv.  432,  433 

first,  or  vitelline, v.  43«» 

first  appearance  of, v.  431 

second,  or  placental, v.  432 

in  the  foetus, v.  436 

third,  or  adult, v.  441 

Circulatory  system,  phenomena  in, 

after  death, i.  851 

development  of, v.  42S 

Clams,  used  as  food, ii.    84 

Cleft  palate, v.  416 

Climate,  influence   of,  upon    the 

diet, il  123 

Clitoris, V.  287 

Cloaca, V.  405, 427 

Closed  follicles  of  the  stomach,. iL  217 

Clot,  characters  of, L  144 

Coagulation    of    the    blood   (see 

blood), I  142 

Cochlea, v.  165,  214 

canal  of, v.  216 

functions  of, v.  225 

Cocoa,  composition  of, il  121 

Coffee, il  114 
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Coffee,  influence  of,  upon  capacity 

for  labor, il  114 

influence  of,  upon  capacity 

for  enduring  cold, ii.  116 

composition  of, ii.  117 

varieties  of, ii.  118 

adulteration  of,  with  the  chic- 

cory-root, *  .ii.  118 

infusion  of  the  leaves  of,. . .  iL  118 

Coitus, V.  881 

Colon, it  884 

muscular  bands  of, ii  888 

Coloring  matters, i.    92 

absorption  of,  by  the  lacte- 

als, iu  447 

Color-blindness, v.    76 

Colors,  binocular  fusion  of, v.  126 

complementary, v.    76 

theory  of  the  perception  of,.v.    76 

Colostrum, iii.  102 

corpuscles  of, iii.  103 

composition  of, iii.  104 

quantity  of,  as  an  indication 

of  the  probable  quantity  of  milk, 

iii.  106 

Complemental  air, i.  401 

Conception  at  unusually  early  and 

advanced  ages, v.  800 

Condiments,; il  100 

Cone-fibre  plexus, v.     58 

Cones  (see  rods  and  cones), v.    66 

Conjunctiva, v.  141 

Connective  tissue, iii.  454 

Connective-tissue  cells, iii.  465 

Consonance  (see  tones  by  influ- 
ence),  v.  192 

Consonants, iii.  614 

Contralto  voice, iii.  604 

Convulsions  from  haemorrhage,.  .L  486 
Coordination  of  muscular  actions, 
probable  function  of  the  poste- 
rior white  columns  of  the  spinal 

cord  in, iv.  289 

effects  upon,  of  injury  or  re- 
moval of  the  cerebellum, iv.  866 

functions  of  the  cerebellum 

in, iv.  886 

Corium  (see  skin), iii.  114 

Corn, ii.     90 

Cornea, v.    46 

refraction  by, v.     91 

development  of, v.  402 

terminations  of  nerves  in, .  i  v.     46 

Corpora  amylacea, iv.     69 

Corpora  striata,  functions  of,,  .iv.  893 
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Corpora  striata,  development  of,. v.  401 

Corpus  callosum, iv.  412 

Corpus  Highmorianum, v.  815 

Corpus  luteum, v.  307 

of  menstruation, v.  808 

of  pregnancy, v.  809 

Corpus  striatum,  effects  of  lesion 

of, iv.  837 

Corresponding  retinal  points,... v.  119 

Corti,  membrane  of, v.  215 

ganglion  of, v.  220 

canal  of, v.  220 

pillars  of, v.  221 

organ  of, v.  220,  227 

Cotugno,  humor  of, v.  218 

Coughing, i.  895 

Cowper,  glands  of, v.  822 

Crabs,  used  as  food, ii.     85 

Cranial  cavity,  circulation  in, . . .  i.  332 
amorphous  sheath  of  blood- 
vessels of, i.  836 

Cream, ii.     79 

separation  of,  from  milk,. iii.     89 

specific  gravity  of, iii.     89 

Creatine  and  creatinine, iii.  204 

daily  elimmation  of, iii.  207 

Cremaster  muscle, v.  814,  428 

Cresses, ii.     99 

Crico-ary tenoid  muscles,  lateral, . . 

iii.  494,  496 

posterior, iii.  495 

Crico-thyroid  muscles, iii.  494,  495 

Crustacea,  used  as  food, il.     85 

Crystalline  (proximate  principle), . 

i.  90,  V.  63 

Crystalline  lens, v.    60 

capsule  of, v.    61 

stars  of, V.     62 

composition  of, v.     63 

suspensory  ligament  of, . . .  v.     63 

refraction  by, v.    91 

changes  of,  in  accommoda- 
tion,  V.  106 

development  of, v.  402 

Cumulus  proligerus, v.  277 

Curlmg  arteries  of  the  placenta, 

V.  880,  885 

Cuvier,  brain  of, iv.  847 

canals  of, v.  484 

Cyanosis  neonatorum, v.  442 

Cyon,  depressor-nerve  of,  .iv.  208,  229 
Cytoblastions,  in  the  skin, iii.  115 

Dacryoline, v.  145 

Daltonism v.     76 
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Dartos, V.  314 

Death,  physiological,. . .  .iv.  410,  v.  460 

contracUon  of  muscles  after, 

V.  461 
apparent  growth  of  beard  af- 
ter,.  V.  461 

parturition  after, v.  461 

restoration  of  life  after,  by 

transfusion  and  artificial  respi- 
ration,  V.  461 

putrefaction  .after, v.  463 

Decidua, v.  373 

—  fatty  degeneration  of,  as   a 
cause  of  parturition, v.  453 

serotina, v.  383 

Defecation, ii.  406 

—  sensations  which  psecede  the 

act  of, ii.  406,  408 

—  relaxation  of   the    external 
sphincter  in, ii.  408 

action  of  the  levator  ani  in, 

ii.  408 

—  muscular  acta  concerned  in, 

il  409 

—  influence  of  the  nerrous  sys- 
tem upon, ii.  410 

Deglutition, ii.   181 

physiological  anatomy  of  the 

parts  concerned  in, ii.  181 

mechanism  of, ii.  188 

^— —  first  period  of, ... , ii.  188 

second  period  of, ii.  191 

protection  of  the  posterior 

nares  during  the  second  period 

of, ii.   192 

protection  of  the  opening  of 

•the   larynx  during  the  second 

period  of, ii.  194 

function  of  the  epiglottis  in, 

u.  194 

closure  of  the  glottis  in,.  ..ii.  196 

importance  of  the  sensibility 

of  the  top  of  the  larynx  in,.  ..ii.  197 
study    of,    by    autolaryngo- 

scopy, ii.  202 

third  period  of, ii.  204 

action  of  the  OBsophagus  in, 

ii.  204 

—  duration  of  the  third  period 

of, ii.  205 

character  of  the  movements 

of, ii.  206 

in  various  positions  of  the 

body, ii.  206 

of  air, IL  207 
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Deglutition,  influence  of  the  facial 

nerves  upon, iv.  162 

influence  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  upon, iv.  175 

influence  of  the  sublingual 

nerves  upon, iv.  182 

influence  of  the  superior  U- 

rjmgeal  nerves  upon, iv.  218 

influence  of  the  oesophageal 

branches  of  the  pneumogastrics 

upon, iv.  241 

Dental  bulbs, v.  417 

Dental  follicles, v.  417 

Dentine, ii  140 

development  of, v.  417 

Depressor  -  nerve  of   the  circula- 
tion,  ..iv.  208,  229 

Derma  (see  skin), iil  114 

Descemet,  or  Demours,  membrane 

of, V.     47 

Development  after  birth, v.  458 

of  the  chick,  different  stages 

of, V.  389 

Dextral  preeminence, v.  456-458 

Diabetes,  artificial, iiL  173,  325 

production  of,  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  ana^thetics  and  irritating 

vapors, Hi.  327 

Diabetic  sugar, L     50 

Dialysis  (note), il  477 

Diaphragm,  action  of,  in  respira- 
tion,  L  369 

.development  of, v.  408 

Diaphragmatic  hernia,  congenital, 

v.  408 
Diarrhoea,  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  in  the  production 

of, iv.  434 

Diastase  (note), ii.     69 

animal, it  179 

Diet  (see  aliment), ii.    44 

Diffusion  of  air  in  the  lungs,. . .  .i.  406 

Diffusion  of  liquids, it  489 

Digestibility  of  different  articles,  ii.  273 
Digestion,  general  considerations, 

ii.  133 

duration  of, ii.  134 

in  the  mouth, il  135 

in  the  stomach,. il  208 

influence  of  exercise  upon,  il  282 

influence  of   loss  of   blood 

upon, il  283 

influence  of  age  upon,. . .  .il  283 

influence  of  the  nervous  sjrs- 

tem  upon, il  283 
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Digestion,  in  the  small  intestine,..ii.  808 

influence  of  the  pneumogas- 

trics  upon, ' . . . .  iv.  248 

Digestive  apparatus,  general  ar- 
rangement of, ii.  188 

Digestive  fluids,  not  secreted  during 

intra-uterine  life, v.  409, 456, 469 

Diphthongs, iii.  614 

Disassimilation,    enumeration    of 

.  products  of, iii.  391 

Discords, v.  190 

Discus  proligerus, v.  277 

Dissepiments  of  the  placenta, . .  .v.  383 

Dorsal  plates, v.  890 

Dreams,  reflex  action  of  the  cere- 
brum in, iv.  800,  449 

Drinks, il  101 

Drinking,  mechanism  of, ii.  188 

Ductus  arteriosus, y.  432,  433, 442 

Ductus  venosus, v.  484,  448 

Duodenum, ii.  809 

Dupuytren,  brain  of, iv.  849 

Dura  mater, iv.  268 

flrst  appearance  of, v.  898 

Ear,  fluid  of  labyrinth  of, iii.    46 

ceruminous  glands  of, iii.     60 

sebaceous  glands  of, iii.     61 

cerumen, iii.     69 

effects  of  paralysis  of  the  fa- 
cial nerve  upon, iv.  165 

— —  influence  of  injury  or  disease 
of  the  semicircular  canals  upon 
the  muscular  movements  (M6- 
ni^re^B  disease),,  .iv.  869  (note), 

887,  V.  226 

bones  of  (see  ossicles),.v.  157,  200 

external, ^. .  ..v.  152,  196 

muscles  of, .' v.  163 

middle, v.  164 

muscles  of, v.  158 

internal, v.  213 

development  of, v.  403 

Eggs,  as  articles  of  food, ii.     77 

Ejaculatory  ducts, v.  821 

Elasticine, i.     91 

Elastic  tissue, • iii.  442 

Electricity,  influence  of,  in  modi- 

fjring  endosmosis, ii.  499 

—  excitation  of  nerves  by,.iv.  93, 106 
— '—  action  of,  upon  the  nerves, 

iv.  105 
action  of  direct,  or  descend- 
ing, and  of  inverse,  or  ascending 
currents  of,  upon  the  nerves,.iv.  106 
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Electricity,  derived  currents,. .  .iv.  112 
induced    muscular    contrac- 
tion,   iv.  112 

current  of,  from  the  exterior 

to  the  cut  surface  of  a  nerve, 

iv.  118 

effects  of  a  constant  current 

upon  the  nervous  irritability,.iv.  114 

Electrotonus, iv.  115 

Embryon,  primitive  trace  of,. .  ..v. 

868,  869 
development  of,  and  distinc- 
tion of,  from  the  f(Btu3,..v.  887,  888 

Embryonic  spot, v.  868 

Embryo-plastic  elements, iii.  456 

Emphysema,  changes  of  the  tho- 
rax in, i.  885 

Emulsion, i.     63 

Enamel  of  the  teeth, ii.  189 

Enamel-organ,  development  of,. v.  417 
Encephalon,  general  arrangement 

of iv.  813 

different  ganglia  of, iv.  314 

weight  of, iv.  315 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  316 

ganglia  at  the  base  of, . . .  iv.  893 

Endolymph, v.  218 

Endosmosis, il  469,  471 

discovery  of  laws  of, ii.  471 

experiments  on,  anterior  to 

the  observations  of  Dutrochet, 

ii.  472 

w experiments    of     Dutrochet 

upon, ii.  474 

conditions  necessary  to, . .  .ii.  476 

behavior  of  albumen  and  al- 

buminose  in, ii.  477 

influence  of  membranes  up- 
on,   ii.  478 

application  of  laws  of  capil- 
lary attraction  to, ii.  478 

through  porous  septa,. . .  .ii.  482 

through  homogeneous  mem- 
branes,  ii.  483,  485 

through  liquids, ii.  486 

production  of,  by  the  gal- 
vanic current, ii.  486 

influence  of  different  liquids 

upon, ii.  488 

modifications  of,  due"  to  the 

extent  and  thickness  of  the  per- 
meable membrane, ii.  494 

modifications  of,  due  to  pres- 
sure and  the  density  of  liquids, 

il  494-497 
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Endosmosis,  modifications  of,  due 

to  movements  of  liquids,. . .  .ii.  497 
modifications  of,  due  to  tem- 
perature,   ii.  499 

modifications  of,  induced  by 

electricity, ii.  499 

application  of  physical  laws 

to, ii.  501 

of  fatty  emulsions, ii.  502 

of  dense  saline  and  other  so- 
lutions,  ii.  464,  603 

modifications  of,  through  the 

nervous  system, ii.  605 

Endosmotic  equivalents,. .  .ii.  490-494 
Enemata,  nutrition  by  (note),.  ..ii.  890 

Epidermis, iii.  116 

layers  of, iii.  116 

Malpighian,  or  mucous  laver 

of, AU.   116 

horny  layer  of, iii.  116 

desquamation  and  formation 

of  cells  of, iiL  117 

appendages  of  (see  nails  and 

hair), iii.  117 

first  appearance  of, v.  397 

Epididymis, v.  816,  817 

development  of, v.  422 

Epiglottis,  function  of,  in  degluti- 
tion,  i.  369,  ii.  194-198 

effects  of  removal  of,  in  the 

human  subject  and  the  inferior 

animals, ii.  196,  198,  201 

action  of,  in  phonation,.  .iii.  507 

development  of, v.  414 

Epithelial  band  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth, v.  417 

Epithelium,  glandular, iii.     18 

pavement, iii.    47 

columnar,  conoidal,  or  pris- 

moidal, iii.    49 

ciliated,  situations  of,. . .  .iii.    48 

Erectile    tissues,    circulation    in, 

i.  336 

Erection,  mechanism  of, i.  838 

in  the  male, v.  334 

in  the  female, v.  336,  838 

of  the  uterus, v.  284 

Eructation, ii.  306 

Eustachian  tube,. . . ". v.  159 

dilatoi-  muscle  of v.  160 

development  of, v.  412,  413 

Eustachian  valve, r.  436,  442 

Exci  to-motor  action  (see  reflex  ac- 
tion),  iv.  800 

Excretmc, ii.  898 
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Excretion,  general  considerations, 

ill  108 

vicarious  action  in, iU,    26 

Excretions,  distinction  of,  from  se- 
cretions,  iii  16,  108 

enumeration  of, iii.  891 

mechanism  of  the  production 

of, iiL    25 

Excretoleic  acid, il  899 

Expiration,  movements  of, i.  382 

influence  of  elasticity  of  the 

lungs  and  thoracic  walls  in,.  .L  383 

muscles  of  (table), i.  885 

action  of  internal  intercostals 

in, L  386 

action  of  Infra-costales  and 

triangularis  stem!  in, i.  887 

action  of  obliquus  extemus 

and  intemus  in, i.  888 

action  of  transversalis  in, . .  L  888 

action  of  sacro-lumbaljs  in, 

I  889 
Expression,  nerve  of  (see  facial 

nerve), iv.  145 

influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon, iv.  165 

External  auditory  meatus, .  .V.  154,196 

development  of, v.  412,  413 

Eye,  aqueous  humor  of, .  .iii.  46,  v.  64 

Meibomian  glands  of^  iii.  62, 

V.  189 

Meibomian  secretion,. iii.  70, 

V.  189 

effects  of  division  of  the  fifth 

nerve  upon, iv.  198 

considered  as  an  optical  in- 
strument,  V.    70 

formation  of  images  in, v.    84 

shadows  of  the  retinal  ves- 
sels,  V.    86 

simple,  schematic, v.    92 

Eyeball,  physiological  anatomy  of, 

V.     44 

form  and  dimensions  of,.  ..v.    45 

summary  of  the  anatomy  of,. 

V.     66 

movements  of, v.  129 

muscles  of,. v.  18f» 

axes  of  rotation  of, v.  131 

protrusion  and  retraction  of, 

V.  132 

extent  of  rotation  of, v.  183 

parts  for  the  protection  of,.v.  188 

development  of, v.  4«>2 

Eyelashes, v.  189 
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Eyelids, .t.  138 

muscles  of, ...v.  189 

development  of, v.  402 

Face,  development  of, v.  411 

Facial  angle, iv.  844 

Facial  nerve, iv.  146 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  146 

effects  upon  the  eye,  of  sec- 
tion of  fibres  of,  in  the  median 
line,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle, iv.  147 

branches  of, iv.  148 

summary  of  anastomoses  and 

distribution  of, iv.  151 

properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  164 

effects  of  paralysis  of,  upon 

the  ear, iv.  156 

functions  of  the  chorda  tym- 

pani, iv.  165 

influence  of,  upon  gustation, 

iv.  166 

tirpical  case  of  division  of,  in 

the  human  subject, iv.  167 

influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary secretion, iv.  168 

influence  of,  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  palate  and  uvula, 

iv.  169 

functions    of  the    external 

branches  of, iv.  162 

paralysis  of,    with   loss    of 

taste, V.  286 

Faeces,  general  characters  of,.,  .ii.  894 

quantity  of, ii.  895 

proportion  of  solid  matters 

in, ii.  396 

microscopical  characters  of, 

ii.  397 

summary  of  the  characters 

of, ii.  408 

time  occupied  in  the  passage 

of,  through  the  colon, ii.  406 

accumulation  of,  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure, ii.  406 

expulsion  of  (^ee  defecation), 

u.  406 

Fallopian  tubes, .v.  285 

development   of,  from    the 

ducts  of  Mailer, v.  421,  422,  428 

movements  of,  producwl  by 

irritation  of  the  cerebellum,.iv.  863 

Falsetto  register  of  the  voice,  iii. 

609,  610 


63 
64 


66 

66 
61 


267 


Falx  cerebri  and  falx  cerebelli,.iv.  259 

Fats,  varieties  of,  etc., i.     60 

composition  and  properties 

of, i.  61,  il  63 

condition  of,  in  nervous  tis- 
sue and  blood-corpuscle3,.i.  62,  iv.  68 

— ^  saponification  of, L     62 

emulsion  of, i. 

origin  and  functions  of,. .  .i. 

formation  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism,  L 

average  quantity  of,  in  the 

body,  and  mechanical  function 
of, i. 

changes  which  they  undergo 

in  the  organism, i. 

as  alimentary  principles,,  .ii. 

proportion  of,  in  certain  vege- 
tables,  ii. 

action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, ii. 

action    of    the    pancreatic 

juice  upon, ii.  342 

acidification  of,  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice  and  the  tissue  of 
the  pancreas, ii.  347 

influence  of  the  bile  on  the 

digestion  of, ii.  372 

absorption  of,  by  the  lacteals 

and  blood-vessels, ii.  426 

-^■^  mechanism  of  absorption  of, 

ii.  459,  502 

influence  of  the  alkalinity  of 

the  fluids  upon  the  absorption 
of, ii.  461 

penetration  of,  into  the  intes- 
tinal epithelium, it  462 

alleged  production  of,  by  the 

liver, iii.  328 

office  of,  in  nutrition,. . .  .iii.  880 

formation  and  deposition  of, 

iii.  882 

influence  of  food  upon  the 

deposition  of, iii.  884 

condition  of  existence  of,  in 

the  organism, iii.  886 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iii.  387 

Fatty  acids, i.  62,  66 

Fatty  degeneration  (substitution), 

iii  882 

Fatty  diarrhoea, ii.  348 

Fauces,  pillars  of, ii.  182 

isthmus  of, ii.  184 

Fecundation, v.  831 

action  of  the  male  in, v.  332 
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Fecundation,  action  of  the  female 

in, V.  386 

situation  of, v.  342 

mechanism  of, v.  344 

union  of  the  male  with  the 

female  element  of  generation, 

V.  861 

artificial, v.  361 

penetration  of  spermatozoids 

through  the  vitelline  membrane, 

V.  362 

Fehling*8  test  for  sugar, iii.  301 

Female  organs  of  generation  (see 

generation), v.  266 

Fenestra  ovalis, v.  166,  164 

Fenestra  rotunda, v.  166,  166,  214 

Fermentation  of  sugar, i.     61 

Fermentation-test  for  sugar, i.     66 

Ferrein,  pyramids  of, iii.  146,  148 

Rbrin, i.     76 

mode  of  extraction  of,  and 

condition  of,  in  the  organism,. i.     77 

organization  of, i.     78 

distinctions  of,  from  plastic 

lymph, i.     79 

origin  of, i.     80 

—  function  of,  and  destruction 

of,  by  the  liver  and  kidneys,,  .i.  81 

as  an  alimentary  principle,.ii.  48 

-  vegetable^ ii.  61 

^^  action  of   the  gastric  juice 

upon, ; ii.  260 

destruction  of,  in  the  liver, 

i.  81,  iii.  329 

Fibrin-peptone, ii.  261 

Fibro-cartilage, iii.  488 

Fibro-plastic  elements, iii.  466 

Fibrous  tissue,  elastic, ill  442 

inelastic, iii.  464 

Fifth  nerve,  small  root  of  (nerve 

of  mastication), iv.  139,  140 

physiological    anatomy    of, 

iv.  140 
properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  143 
large  root  of  (see  trifacial), 

iv.  184 

paralysis  of,  without  loss  of 

taste, V.  237 

Ula  ticustica, v.  219 

Filum  terminale  of  the  spinal  cord, 

iv.  265 

Fishes,  used  as  food, ii.  82 

circulatory  system  of,. . .  .v.  483 

ilsk,  James,  Jr.,  brain  of iv.  3-^3 
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Flavoring  articles, ii.  100 

Flavors,*  distinguished  from  true 

tastes, V.  233 

Fcetus,  composition  of  the  urine 

of, iii.  221 

formation  of  sugar  in, . .  ..iii.  822 

influence    of  the    maternal 

mind  upon, v.  350 

movements  of, v.  4(H 

respiratory  efforts  o^.v.  404,  441 

relative  development  of  the 

upper  and  lower  portions  of,.. v.  439 
size,  weight,  et<^,  of,  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  development,.  ..v. 

448-460 

position  of,  in  uterQy.,Y,  460-451 

Food  (see  aliment), ii.    44 

Foramen  ovale  of  the  heart,. . .  .v. 

435,  442 

Fossa  ovalis, v.  442 

Fourth  ventricle, iv.  860,  408 

Fovea  cardiaca, v.  431 

Fovea  hemispherica, v.  164 

Free-martin,  description  of,.v.  303,  860 

Frogs,  used  as  food, ii.     84 

Frontal  process,  development  of, 

V.  412, 418 

Fruits, ii.  luO 

Frying,  in  the  preparation  of  fool, 

il     89 

Gall-bladder, iii  248 

Galvanism,  excitation  of  nerves  by 

(see  electricity), iv.  93,  105 

action  of,  upon  the  nerves 

(see  electricity), iv.  105 

Game, ii.  74-75 

Ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  enceph- 

alon, iv.  893 

ophthalmic,     lenticular,     or 

ciliary, iv.  419 

spheno-palatine,  or  MeckePs, 

iv.  419 

otic,  or  Amold^s, iv.  420 

submaxillary, iv.  420 

cervical  sympathetic,.. .  ^.iv.  421 

thoracic  sympathetic,. . .  .iv.  422 

semilunar, iv.  422 

lumbar  and   sacral    sympa- 
thetic,  iv.  428 

Ganglionic  nervous    system  (see 

sympathetic), iv.  416 

Garlics, ii.     99 

Gases,  as  proximate  principles,.. t     29 
in  the  alimentary  canal, . . .  L    29 
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Gases,  proportions  of,  in  venous 

and  arterial  blood, .  .L  456,  464-470 
oC  the  blood,  table  of  Mag- 
nus,  i.  468 

condition  of,  in  the  blood,.!.  466 

found  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal,   ii.  410 

origin  of,  in  the  intestine,. ii.  412 

— ^  absorption  of,  in  the  intes- 

tme, ii.  422 

Ga&ser,  ganglion  of, iv.  186 

Gasterase, ii.  235 

Gastric  fistula  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  221-222 

case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,. ii.  223 

Gastric  juice, ii.  217 

first  obtained  by  causing  ani- 
mals to  swallow  perforated  tubes 

filled  with  sponge,  etc., ii.  218 

mode  of  collecting  from  a  fis- 
tula,  ii.  222 

secretion  of, ii.  225 

action  of  acids  and  alkalies 

upon  the  secretion  of,. ii.  227 

influence    of   gustatory  im- 
pressions   upon    the    secretion 

of, ii.  227 

—'  conditions  which  disturb  the 

secretion  of, ii.  228 

secretion  of,  in  dificrent  parts 

of  the  stomach, ii.  229 

quantity  of,  secreted  in  the 

twenty-four  hours, ii.  230 

■         composition  of, ; . . .  .ii.  232 

specific  gravity  of, ii.  233 

power  of  resisting  decompo- 
sition, and  antiseptic  properties 

of, ii.  234,  267 

chemical  analysis  of,  in  the 

dog, ii.  234 

organic  principle  of, ii.  235 

source  of  acidity  of, ii.  237 

chlorohydropeptic  acid  in, .  ii.  242 

lactic  acid  in, ii  243 

acid  phosphate  of  lime  in, 

u.  245 

action  of,  upon  carbonate  of 

lime, ii.  248 

principles    upon    which   its 

acidity  depends, ii.  248 

^^  ordinary  saline  constituents 

of, ii.  249 

digestive  properties  of,  de- 
pending on  presence  of  organic 
matter  and  a  fred  acid,,  .ii.  251,  253 


PAGE 

Gastric  juice,  the  normal  acid  of, 
may  be  replaced  by  certain  other 

acids, ii.  252 

mixture  of  mucus  in, ii.  254 

action  of,  upon  meats,. . .  .ii.  255 

action  of,  upon  albumen,  raw 

and  coagulated, . . .' ii.  258 

action  of,  upon  fibrin,. . .  .ii.  260 

action  of,  upon  caseine,. .  .ii.  261 

action  of,  upon  gelatine,,  .ii.  262 

action  of,  upon  vegetable  ni- 

trogenized  matters, ii.  262 

action  of,  upon  gluten,.  ...ii.  262 

catalytic  action  of, ii.  267 

action  of,  upon  fats, ii.  267 

action  of,   upon    saccharine 

and  amylaceous  principles, . .  .ii.  268 
—  action    of,    upon    inorganic 

principles, it  270 

action  of,  upon  the  coats  of 

the  stomach, ii.  275 

influence  of  section  of  the 

pneumogastric  nerves  upon  the 

secretion  of, ii.  284 

Gastric  tubulca, ii.  213 

Gelatine, ii.    48 

composition  of, ii.    49 

influence  of,  upon  nutrition, 

ii.     60 
Generative   functions,   connection 

of  the  cerebellum  with, iv.  388 

Generation,  general  considerations, 

V.  254 

sexual, V.  258 

spontaneous,  so  called,  . .  .v.  258 

of  insects, v.  259 

of  infusoria, v.  260 

female  organs  of, v.  266 

general  arrangement  of  fe- 
male organs  of, v.  268 

external  female  organs  of,.v.  287 

male   organs    and  elements 

of, V.  318 

male  elements  of, v.  322 

development  of  the  organs 

of, V.  420,  425,  426 

malformations  of  the  organs 

of, V.  427 

Genito-spinal  centre,.  ..iii.  185,  iv. 

48«,  V.  319 
Genito  -  urinary  system,   develop- 

mentof,  v.  420,  425 

Germinal  matter, iii.  369 

Germinal  vesicle  and  spot, v.  291 

disappearance  of, v.  854 
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Giraldes,  organ  of, v.  319 

Glands,  epithelium  of, iil  18 

condition  of  circulation  in, 

during  functional  activity, . . .  iii.  21 
elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances by, iil  21 

motor  nerves  of, iii.  81 

effects  of  destruction  of  the 

nerves  upon, iiu  83 

follicular, iii.  85 

tubular, iil  35 

racemose  (simple  and  com- 
pound),  iil  86 

ductless,    or    blood  -  glands, 

iil  86,  831 

termination  of  nerves  in, .  iv.  85 

Glandular  organs,  classification  of, 

iii.  35 

Glisson,  capsule  of,  in  the  liver,  iii.  234 

Globuline, I  90 

Globulins  in  the  lymph, il  627 

Glosso-labial  paralysis, iv.  182 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, v.  240 

— —  physiological  anatomy  of,. v.  241 

general  properties  of, v.  243 

—  relations  of,  to  gustation, .  .v,  245 
Glottis,  closure  of,  m  deglutition, 

il  196 
appearance  of,  during  ordi- 
nary respiration, iil  498 

movements  of,  during  pho- 

nation, iii.  499 

Glucose, I  60 

absorption  of,  by  the  lacte- 

als, il  446 

Gluten, il  62 

action  of^  as  a  ferment, . . .  ii.  68 

action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, il  262 

Gluten-bread, it.  63 

Glutine, il  64 

Glycerine, i.  62 

Glycine, il  366,  iil  266 

Glycocholic  acid  and  glycocholate 

of  soda, ii.  866,  iil  266 

GlycocoU, iil  266 

Glycogenesis  (see  liver), iil  296 

Glycogenic  matter, iil  817 

extraction  of, iii.  817 

Goat's  flesh,  as  an  article  of  food, 

ii.  73 

Graafian  follicles, v.  272 

coats  of, V.  277 

liquid  of, v.  277 

macula  of, v.  292 
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Graafian  follicles,  changes  of,  after 
their  rupture  (see  corpus  lute- 

um), V.  807 

Gubemaculum  testis, v.  422 

Gum, il     61 

Gustation, v.  232 

relations    of^    to    olfaction, 

V.  85,  232 

nerves  of, v.  234,  239 

relations  of  the  chorda  t3rm- 

pani  to, iv.  156,  v.  236 

loss  of,  in  facial  paralysis, 

V.  236 

persistence  of,  in  paralysis  of 

the  fifth  nerve, v.  237 

relations  of  the  glosso-pha- 

ryngeal  to, v.  245 

— —  variations  of,  in  different 
parts  of  the  gustatory  mem- 
brane,   V.  246 

mechanism  of, v.  247 

organs  of, v.  248 

Haematine I    92 

Haamatoldine, I  117 

Hsematosis, I  452 

Hsemadynamometer  of  Poiseuille, 

i.  262,  265 

registering     instrument    of 

Ludwig  (note), I  264 

differential  instrument  of  Ber- 
nard (noteX I  266 

Hair-cells  of  the  cochlea, v.  223 

Hairs,  situations  of,  iil  121 

varieties  of, iil  121 

courses  of, iii.  121 

length  of, iil  122 

number  of,  on  the  head,.. iii.  122 

elasticity  and  tenacity  of,.iil  122 

hygrometric      and     electric 

properties  of, iil  123 

roots  of, iil  128 

follicles  of, iil  128 

summary  of  anatomy  of  the 

hair-follicles, iil  125 

structure  of, iil  126 

growth  of, iil  127 

sudden  blanching  of, iil  127 

uses  of,.... iil  181 

first  appearance  of, v.  897 

Haller,  vas  aberrans  of, v.  318 

Hamulus  of  the  cochlea, v.  215 

Hare-lip, v.  415 

Harmonics, v.  180,  182 

Harmony, y.  168,  188 
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Haversian    rods    and  canals    of 

bone, iii.  481 

Head-register  of  the  voice,. ill.  509,  511 

Heart,  anatomy  of, i.  176 

capacity  of   different    cavi- 
ties of, i.  119 

valves  of, i.  181 

movements  of, i.  183 

action  of  the  auricles, i.  184 

action  of  the  ventricles, . . .  .i.  185 

locomotion  of, i.  186 

twisting,    hardening,    short-' 

ening,  and  elongation  of, i.  187 

impulse  of, i.  191 

succession  of  movements  of, 

L  192 

force  of, i.  197 

action  of  the  valves, i.  199 

sounds  of, i.  203 

cause  of  the  sounds  of, ...  .i.  207 

relations  of  the  sounds  to 

the  blood-currents, i.  210 

frequency  of  action  of, i.  211 

influence  of  age  and  sex  on 

the  action  of, i.  212 

influence  of  posture  and  mus- 
cular exertion, i.  213 

influence  of  exercise, i.  215 

influence  of  sleep, i:  216 

influence  of  temperature,,  .i.  216 

influence  of  respiration  on 

the  action  of, i.  217 

cause  of  rhythmical  contrac- 
tions of, i.  220 

irritability  of, i.  222 

pulsations  of,  after  removal 

from  the  body, i.  223 

effect  of  ligature  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  on  pulsations  of,.i.  225 
effect  of  emptjring  the  cavi- 
ties,  i.  226 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on, i.  228 

influence  of  the  pneumogas- 

trics  on, i.  231 

effects  of  blows  on  the  epi- 
gastrium on, i.  238 

— ^  variations  in   the  tempera- 
ture in  the  two  sides  of, iii.  401 

influence  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  upon, iv.  176 

direct  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, iv.  226,  411 

mfluence  of  galvanization  of 

the  medulla  oblongata  upon,.iv.  411 


PAOS 

Heart,  nerves  in   the    substance 

of, iv.  422 

formation   of  the    interven- 
tricular septum  of, V.  432,  435 

development  of, v.  435 

formation  of  the  inter-auricu- 
lar septum  of, V.  485 

foramen  ovale  of, v.  435,  442 

- —  relative  size  of,  in  the  foetus, 

V.  436 
hypertrophy  of,  during  preg- 
nancy,   V.  445 

Heat,  animal,  iii  894 

limits  of  normal  variations 

of, iii.  895 

variations  of^  with  external 

temperature iii.  396 

variations  .  of,   in    different 

parts  of  the  body, iii.  398 

variations  of,  in  the  two  sides 

of  the  heart, iii.  401 

variations  of,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life,. .' iii.  404 

diurnal  variations  of, . . .  .iii.  406 

influence  of  inanition  upon, 

iii.  408 

influence  of  diet  upon,. .  .iii.  409 

influence  of  alcohol  upon,. iii.  410 

influence  of  respiration  upon, 

iu.  411 
— «>-  influence  of  exercise  upon,.iii.  412 

development  of,  observed  in 

a  detached  muscle,  artificially 

excited  to  contraction, iii.  414 

influence  of  mental  exertion 

upon, iii.  415 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon, iii.  415 

variations  in,  due  to  reflex 

action, iii.  416 

influence  of  paralysis  upon, 

iii.  417 

sources  of, iii.  418 

seat  of  the  production  of,.iii.  420 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,. iii.  422 

relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  nitrogenized  matter  and 
the  production  of  nitrogenized 
excrcmentitious  principles, . .  iii.  423 
relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  non-nitrogenized  matter, 

iii.  424 

relations  of,  to  re8piration,.iii.  426 

consumption  of  oxygen  and 

production  of  carbonic  acid,  in 
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connection  with  the  evohition 

of, iU.  427 

Heat,  animal,  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves  upon, 

iiL  430 

increase  of,  in  inflamed  parts, 

iii.  480 
intimate  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of, iii.  482 

equalization  of, iii.  482 

effects  of    clothing    in  the 

equalization  of, iii.  483 

influence  of  cutaneous  exha- 
lation upon, iii.  483 

influence  of  the  sympathetic 

system  upon, iv.  481,  487 

Hemiopsia, v.     41 

Henle,  tubes  of,  in  the  kidney,. iii.  164 

Hepatic  artery  (see  liver), iii.  286 

secretion  of  bile  after  oblit- 
eration of, iiL  253 

Hepatic  duct  (see  liver), iii.  236 

Hepatic  veins  (see  liver), iii.  288 

Hermaphroditism, v.  428 

Hernia,  congenital  diaphragmatic, 

V.  408 

^—  inguinal, v.  427 

umbilical,  in    intra  -  uterine 

life, V.  406 

Hippocampi, iv.  412 

Hippurates,  in  the  urine, iiL  202 

in  the  blood,. iii.  203 

Homer,  muscle  of, v.  189 

Horopter, v.  120 

Hunger, ii.  14-17 

location  of  sense  of, iL     18 

nerves  which  convey  the  im- 
pression of,  to  the  brain,  . . .  .ii.    20 

Hyaloid  membrane, v.     65 

Hydatids  of  Morgagni, v.  816 

Hydro-carbons, L  26,  48,  ii.  64 

Hydro-chlorate  of  ammonia, i.    47 

Hydrochloric  acid,  question  of  the 
existence  of,  in  the  gastric  juice, 

iL  287 
Hyoid  bone,  development  of, .  v.  412, 4 14 
Hypnogogic  halludnaUons, . . .  .iv.  449 

Hypogastric  arteries, v.  432,  442 

Hypoglossal  nerve  (see  sublingual 

nerve), iv.  178 

Hypospadias, v.  427 

.  diots,  development  of  the  brain  in, 

iv.  388 


PAOS 

Heo-cffical  valve, iL  385 

development  of, v.  407 

Heum, iL  811 

Iliac  veins,  development  of, v.  434 

Imbibition  and  endosmo6is,.iL  469-471 

Inanition, iL    23 

loss  of  weight  in, iL    25 

influence  of  age  upon  loss  of 

weight  in, iL    26 

proportionate  loss  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  in, iL    27 

influence  of,  upon  the  blood 

and  the  circulation, ii.    28 

influence  of,  upon  respiration, 

ii.    29 

influence  of,  upon  the  animal 

temperature, ii.    29 

influence  of,  upon  the  nervous 

system, iL    81 

— —  duration  of  life  in, iL    31 

influence  of  age  upon  the  du- 
ration of  life  in, ii.    15 

Incisor  teeth, ii.  142 

Incisor  processes  and  teeth,  devel- 
opment of, V.  413 

Incus, V.  157 

—  development  of, v.  411 

Inelastic  tissue, iiL  454 

Infancy, v.  459 

Inferior  maxilla,  development  of,  v.  412 
Infra-costales,  action  of,  in  respira- 
tion,  L  387 

Infundibuliform  fascia, v.  314 

Infusoria,  generation  of, v.  260 

Inorganic  principles,  general  con- 
siderations,   i.    25 

table  of, L    28 

division  into  essential  constit- 
uents of  the  tissues  and  those 

which  influence  nutrition, i,    47 

Inorganic  salts,  absorption  of,  by 

the  lacteals, iL  446 

Inorganic  matters,  office  of,  in  nu- 
trition,  ilL  371 

Inosates,  in  the  urine, iiL  204 

Insalivation, iL  155 

Insects,  generation  of, v.  259 

Inspiration,  muscles  of  (table),,  .L  868 

action  of  diaphragm  in, L  369 

action  of  scaleni, L  372 

action  of  intercostals, i.  378 

movements  of  the  ribs  in,..L  374 

action  of  levatores  coatarom, 

L  878 
auxiliary  muscles  of, L  378 
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Inspiration,  action  of  the  serratus 
posticus  superior, i.  878 

—  action  of  the  sterno-mastoi- 
deus,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
superior  portion  of  trapezius,.!.  879 

action  of  tlie  pectoralis  minor, 

inferior  portion  of  pectoralis  ma- 
jor, and  the  serratus  magnus,..i.  880 

Intercolumnar  fascia, v.  814 

Interoostals,  internal,  action  of,  in 

respiration, i.  886 

Intermaxillary  process,  develop- 
ment of, V.  412,  413 

Intestinal  canal,  first  appearance 

of, ..v.891,405 

development  of, v.  406 

Intestinal  fistula,  cose  of,  in  the 

human  subject, iL  825 

Intestinal  juice, ii.  822 

mode  of  collecting, ii.  822 

quantity  of, ii.  826 

reaction  of, ii.  327 

proportion  of  solid  matters  in, 

ii.  827 

glandular  organs  concerned 

in  the  production  of, ii.  827 

composition  of,  in  the  horse, 

ii.  827 

action  of,  in  digestion,. . .  .ii.  327 

action  of,  upon  starch, . .  .ii  328 

want  of  action  of,  upon  cane- 
sugar,  ii.  828 

— '—  want  of  action  of,  upon  fats, 

ii.  828 

—  action  of,  upon  albuminoids, 

u.  828 
Intestinal  secretions,  influence  of 

the  sympathetic  system  upon,  iv.  434 
Intestinal  villi,  development  of,. v.  407 

Intestine,  length  of, ii.  134 

Intestine,  small,  general  view  of 

the  arrangement  of, ii.  137 

physiological    anatomy    of, 

ii.  308 

dimensions  of, ii.  809 

divisions  of, .ii.  809 

mucous  membrane  of,. . .  .ii.  811 

glandular  structures  of,. .  .it  313 

villi  of, il  315 

solitary  glands  and  patches 

of  Peyerm, ii.  819 

movements  of,  .  .il  376,  878,  380 

causes  of  movements  of, ... . 

u.  878,  880 

—  uses  of  gases  in, il  879 
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Intestine,  small,  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  move- 
ments of, il  881 

composition  of  gases  of,.  ..il  411 

absorption  in, ii.  421* 

Intestine,  large,  physiological  anat- 
omy of, il  383 

peritoneal  coat  of, il  886 

muscular  coat  of, il  387 

mucous  membrane  of,. . .  .il  889 

ordinary  follicles  of, il  889 

utricular  elands  of, il  889 

closed  foUicles  of, ii.  889 

secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of, il  890 

changes   of  the  alimentary 

residue  m, il  891 

contents  of, il  398 

movements  of, ii.  404 

gases  of, il  412 

Intestines,  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, iv.  249 

Inuline, ii.     60 

Iris,  influence  of  the  motor  oculi 
communis  upon,  through  the  cil- 
iary nerves, iv.  131,  133 

reflex  action   of  the  optic 

lobes  upon, iv.  898 

general  structure  of, v.     M 

muscular  fibres  of, v.     68 

blood-vessels  of, v.     63 

nerves  of, v.     63 

—  movements  of, v.    96 

direct  action  of  light  upon,  v.     97 

action  of  the  nervous  system 

upon, V.     98 

nerve-centres  presiding  over 

the  movements  of, v.  101 

consensual  contraction  of,. v.  102 

changes  in,  in  accommoda- 
tion,  V.  108 

development  of, v.  402 

Iron, ii.     65 

Irradiation, .v.  128 

Irritability  of  tissues,. .  , iil  462 

Irritability,  nervous  (see  nerves), 

iv.     91 
Ivory,  development  of, v.  417 

Jacob's  membrane, v.     66 

Jejunum, il  811 

Jugular  veins,  development  of,.. v.  485 

Keratine, I     91 

Kidneys,  effects  of  removal  of,  iii,  25, 168 
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Kidneys,  differences  in  the  color  of 
the  blood  in  the  renal  artery  and 

vein, iii.    26 

effects  of  destruction  of  the 

nerves  of, iiL  33,  174 

mucous    membrane  of  the 

pelvis  of, iii.    49 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iii.  144 

weight  of, iii.  145 

adipose  capsule  of, iii.  146 

pelvis  of, iit  145,  178 

calices  of, iii.  145,  178 

infundibula  of, iii.  145 

cortical  substance  of,.iii.  145,  149 

columns  of  Bertin, iii.  145 

pyramids  of   Malpighi    and 

Ferrein, iii.  146 

secreting  and  excreting  por- 
tion of, iii.  147 

tubes  of  pyramidal  substance 

of  (tubes  of  Bellini), iii.  148 

Malpighian  bodies  of,. . .  .iii.  152 

tubes  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of, iii.  153 

narrow  tubes  of  Henle,.  ..iii.  154 

intermediate  tubes  in  the  cor- 
tical substance  of, iii.  165 

blood-vessels  of, iii.  156 

blood-vessels  in  the  Malpig- 
hian bodies, iii.  157 

stars  of  Verheyn, iii.  159 

lymphatics  and  nerves  of,.iii.  159 

sunmiary  of  the  anatomy  of, 

iii.  160 

effects  of  extirpation  of  one 

kidney, iii.  170 

change  in  appetite  and  dis- 
position of  animals  after  remov- 
al of  one  kidney, iii.  170,  848 

condition  of  the  remaining 

kidney  after  removal  of  one, .iiL  170 

• separation  of  foreign  matters 

from  the  blood  by, iii.  175 

alternation  in*  the  action  of, 

iii.  176 

changes  in  the  composition 

of  the  blood  in, iii.  176 

absence  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 

of  the  renal  veins, iii.  177 

red  color  of  the  blood  of  the 

renal  veins, iii.  177 

development  of, v.  424 

relative  size  of,  in  the  foetus, 

V.  424 
Krause,  terminal  bulbs  of,.i7. 42,  v.  142 


PA6S 

Labia,  development  of^ v.  427 

Labyrinth,    general    arrangement 

of, T.  K8 

membranous, v.  213 

ligaments  of, v.  214 

distribution  of  nerves  in,,  .v.  218 

development  of, v.  403 

Lachrymal  gland, v.  142 

Lachrymal  fluid, v.  144 

Lachrymal  sac  and  duct, v.  143 

Lachrymine, v.  145 

Lactates  in  the  urine, UL  204 

Lactation  (see  milkX iii-    72 

unusual  cases  of, iii.    74 

condition  of  mammary  glands 

during  the  intervals  of, iiL    75 

structure  of  the  mammary 

glands  in  activity, iiL    76 

influence  of,  upon  ovulation 

and  menstruation, v.  454 

Lacteals, iL  485 

origin  of,  in   the  intestinal 

villi, iL  317 

discovery  of, iL  423 

Lactic  acid, L    67 

sources  and  function  of, . .  .L    63 

presence  of,  in   the  gastric 

juice, ii.  248 

Lactose, iiL    97 

Lacunae  of  bone, iiL  481 

Lamina  cribrosa, v.    42 

Lamina  spiralis, v.  165,  215 

Language, iiL  490,  513 

location  of  the  neirve-centre 

presiding  over, iv.  350 

Laryngeal    nerve,    superior    (se« 

pneumogastric), iv.  217 

inferior,   or    recurrent    (see 

pneumogastric), iv.  220 

Larynx,  anatomy  and  respiratory 

movements  of, L  338 

muscles  of, iiL  493 

arytenoid  muscle  of, .  iii.  494,  495 

crico-thyroid  muscles  of, .  .iiL 

494,  495 
lateral  crico-arytenoid  mus- 
cles of, iiL  494,  496 

posterior     crico  -  arytenoid 

muscles  of, iii.  495 

thyro-arytenoid  muscles  of, 

iiL  494,  496 
influence    of  the  recurrent 

laryngeal  nerves  upon, iv.  221 

development  of, v.  412, 414 

Laughing, L  896 
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Laxator  tjmpani v.  168 

Lccithene, UL  262,  iv.  69 

Left-handedness, v.  466 

Legumine, U.     62 

Li^minous  roots,  leaves,  seeds, 

etc., ii.    97 

Lenses  (see  refraction), v.     77 

lenticular  ganglion, iv.  419 

Leucocytes, L  121 

development  of, L  124,  v.  429 

proportion  of,  to  red  corpus- 
cles,   i.  126 

in  the  lymph, it  622 

development  of,  in  the  lymph 

and  in  a  clear  blastema,. ii.  623-627 
Levatores  costarum,  action  of,  in 

respiration, i.  378 

Levator  anguli  scapulae,  action  of, 

in  respiration, i.  379 

Levator  palati  muscle, ii.  186 

Levator  ani,  action  of,  in  defeca- 
tion,  ii.  408 

Lichenine, ii.     60 

Lieberkiihn,  follicles  of, ii.  814 

Lienine, iiL  341 

Life,  definition  of, iil  369 

duration  of, v.  461 

Ligamentum  denticulatum,.  ...iv.  260 
Ligamentum     iridis    pectinatum, 

V.  47,  62 

Light,  theories  of, v.     73 

rate  of  propagation  of, ....  v.     73 

velocity  of  different  colored 

rays  of, v.     74 

'—  length  of  waves  of, v.     74 

analysis  of, v.     75 

Limbos  laminae  spiralis, v.  216 

Lime,  acid  phosphate  of,  in  the  gas- 
tric juice, ii.  245 

Lingual  glands, ii.  166 

Lips,  development  of, v.  413 

Liquors,  distilled, ii,  110 

malt, ii.  113 

Littre,  glands  of, v.  822 

Liver,  influence  of  respiration  on 

the  circulation  in, i.  322 

physiological    anatomy    of, 

iii.  282 

weight  of, iii.  233 

ligaments  and  coverings  of, 

iii.  233 

lobules,  or  acini  of, iii.  234 

'—  capsule  of  Glisson, iii.  234 

blood-vessels  of, iii.  235 

vaginal  plexus  of, iil  236 

163 


PAoa 
Liver,  interlobular  vessels  of,,  .iii.  236 

lobular  vessels  of, iii.  237 

intralobular  veins  of,. . .  .iii.  239 

structure  of  a  lobule  of,,  .iii.  240 

arrangement  of  the  bile-ducts 

in  the  lobules  of, iii.  241 

excretory  biliary  pa8sages,.iii.  24  5 

racemose  glands  in, iii.  247 

vasa  aberrantia  of, iii.  247 

— —  gall-bladder,  hepatic,  cystic, 

and  conunon  ducts  of, iii.  248 

nerves  and  lymphatics  of,.iii.  249 

excretory  function  of,. . .  .iii.  277 

elimination    of   cholesterine 

by, iiu  286 

examinations  of  blood  going 

to  and  from  the  liver,  for  choles- 
terine,  iii.  287 

production  of  sugar  by,,  .iii.  295 

evidences  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of, iii.  296 

discovery  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of, iii.  298 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  portal  system  for  sugar, .  iii.  808 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,.. iii.  305 
experiments  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  sugar  in,  during  life,.iii.  309 

mechanism  of  the  formation 

of  sugar  by, iii.  316 

glycogenic  matter  in,. ..  .iii.  817 

extraction  of  glycogenic  mat- 
ter from, iii.  317 

variations  in  the  glycogenic 

function  of, iiL  321 

non-formation   of  sugar  by, 

in  the  early  months  of  foetal  life, 

iii.  822 

influence  of  digestion  and  of 

different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 

glycogenic  function  of, iil  322 

effects  of  deprivation  of  food 

upon  the  glycogenic  function  of, 

•    iil  324 
influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of, iil  824 

supposed  action  of,  in  the 

production  of  fat, .iii.  828 

changes  in  tlie  albuminoid 

and  corpuscular  elements  of  the 

blood  of, iil  829 

influence  of  the  pneumogas. 

tries  upon, iv.  242 
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Liver,  development  of, v.  408 

relative  weight  of,  at  ditfer- 

ent  periods  of  life, v.  409 

circulation  in, v.  484 

Liver-cells, iii.  240 

Liver-sugar, i.  50,  iii.  815 

Lobsters,  used  as  food, it     86 

Lochia, v.  454 

Locomotion,  passive  organs  of,.iii.  479 
Locomotor  ataxia,.  . . .  .iv.  289,  v.  15 
Lungs,  anatomy  of  the  parenchyma 

of, i.  861 

capacity  of, i.  897 

carbonaceous  matter  in, . .  .t  864 

vital  capacity  of, L  403 

development  of, v.  410 

Lymph, ii.  608 

mode  of  obtaining, ii.  508 

quantity  of, ii.  610 

general  properties  of,.ii.  511-613 

coloration  of,  afler  discharge 

from  the  vessels, ii.  512 

presence  of  red  blood-corpus- 

cles  in, .ii.  512 

coagulation  of, ii.  513 

composition  of, ii.  514-621 

presence  of  sugar  in, .  ii.  620,  537 

— —  presence  of  urea  in, . .  ii.  520,  628 

effects  of   abstinence  upon 

the  constitution  of, ii.  521 

differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of,  in  different  vessels, . .  .ii.  622 

corpuscular  elements  of,,  .ii.  622 

origin  of, 11.  627 

function  of, ii.  628 

Lymph    and    chyle,   comparative 

composition  of, ii.  636 

movements  of, ii.  638-640 

influence  of  the  forces  of  en- 

dosmosis  and  of  transudation 

on  the  movements  of, iu  540 

influence  of  the  contractile 

walls  of    the  vessels    on    the 

movements  of, ii.  542 

influence  of  pressure  from 

surrounding  parts  on  the  move- 
ments of, ii.  643 

influence  of  the  movements 

of   respiration    on  the    move- 
ments of, it  644 

Lymphatics,  discovery  of, ii.  425 

physiological     anatomy    of, 

ii.  427 

mode  of  injection  of,  in  the 

skin, ii.  427 
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Lymphatics,  relation  of  the  plexus 
of  origin  of,  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels,   iu  429 

diameter  of  vessels  of  origin 

of, u.  429 

superficial  layer  of, iu  430 

deep  layer  of, ii.  430 

valves  of, ii.  431,  438 

slight  variation  of  size  of,  in 

their  course, ii.  431 

peculiarities  of,  in  the  brain 

and  spinal  cord, ii.  432,  433 

of  the  mucous  system, . . .  .ii.  432 

of  the  serous  membranes,. ii.  433 

of  the  muscular  system,.,  .ii.  433 

of  the    respiratory   system, 

iu  433 

of  the  glandular  system,,  .iu  433 

situations  in  which  they  have 

not  been  demonstrated, ii.  434 

course  of, ii.  485 

structure  of, •. iu  436 

connections  of,  with  sur- 
rounding tissues, ii.  437 

elasticity    and    contractility 

of, iu  439 

Lymphatic  glands,  number  and  sit- 
uation of, iL  439 

structure  of, ii.  440 

course  of  vessels  through,.ii.  440 

folliclesof, ii.  441 

arrangement  of  the  lymphat- 
ics in  the  interior  of, ii.  442 

blood-vessels  of^ iu  443 

nerves  of, ii.  443 

function  of, ii.  444 

Lymph-corpuscles, ii.  522 

function  of, ii.  627 

Macaroni, ii.     97 

Macula  acustica, v.  214 

Macula  folliculi, v.  292 

Macula  lutea, v.     55 

Male  organs  and  elements  of  gen- 
eration,   v.  313 

Male  elements  of  generation,. .  .v.  322 

Malleus, ^ v.  157 

development  of, v.  411 

Malpighi,  pyramids  of^ iiu  146 

corpuscles  of,  in  the  kidnev, 

ill  153 
blood-vessels  in  the  corpus- 
cles of,  in  the  kidney, iiu  157 

capsule    o^  in    the   spleen, 

iU.  334,  385 
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Malpighi,    corpusdea  of,  in    the 

spleen, Hi.  335 

Malt-liquore, ii.  113 

Mammary  glands, iii.     72 

number  and  position  of, . .  iii.     78 

—  condition  of,  during  the  inter- 
Tals  of  lactation, iii.  75,  80 

structure  of,  during  lactation, 

iii.     76 

nipple  and  areola  of, iii.    76 

lactiferous  or  galactophorous 

ducts  of, iii  77,  78 

- —  8ub-areolar  muscles  of,. .  .iii.     77 

lobes  and  lobules  of, iii     78 

acini  of, iii.     79 

secreting  vesicles  of, iii.     79 

epithelium  of  the  secreting 

vesicles  of, iii.    79 

Mannite, ii.     61 

Margarine  in  milk, iii.     96 

Mariottc,  experiment  of, v.     87 

Marrow  of  the  bones, iii  483 

generation    of   bony    tissue 

from,  by  transplantation, iii.  485 

Mastication, il  138 

physiological    anatomy    of 

parts  concerned  in, ii.  139 

muscles  of, il  146 

action  in,  of  muscles  which 

depress  the  lower  jaw, ii.  147 

action  in,  of  muscles  which 

elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move 
it  laterally  and  antero-postcri- 
orly, il  149 

action  of  the  tongue,  lips, 

and  cheeks  in, ii.  150 

summary  of  the  process  of, 

il  153 

influence  of,  upon  the  parotid 

secretion, ', il  160 

nerve  of   (see  fifth    nerve, 

small  root), iv.  139 

Maxillary  bone,  superior, ii.  144 

inferior, il  144 

articulation  of,  with  the  tem- 
poral bone, ii.  145 

Meats, .•^ il     69 

from  non- domesticated  ani- 
mals,  il     74 

from  animals  killed  before 

maturity, ii.    74 

action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, il  255 

Meckel,  cartilage  of, v.  403,  413 

Meckel's  ganglion, iv.  419 


PAOK 

Meconium, v.  409, 455 

Mediastinum  testis, v.  816 

Medulla  oblongata,  decussation  of 
the  motor  conductors  in,. . .  .iv.  283 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  402 

origin  of  nervesf  in, iv.  404 

functions  of, , iv.  406  * 

connection  of,  with  respira- 
tion,   iv.  406 

influence  of  division  of  one 

lateral  half  of,  upon  respiration, 

iv.  409 

vital  point  in, iv.  410 

connection  of,  with  various 

reflex  acts, iv.  411 

development  of, v.  400,  401 

Medullocells, iii  483 

Meibomian  glands, iii.  62,  v.  139 

secretion, iii.     70 

Meissner,  corpuscles  of, iv.     39 

Mclanine, I     93 

Melody, v.  167,  177 

Membrana  basilaris  of  the  cochlea, 

V.  216 

Membrana  fusca, v.    48 

Membrana  granulosa, v.  277 

Membrana  media, v.  365 

Membrana  tectoria, v.  215 

Membrana  tympani,  structure  ofj.v.  197 

cone  of  light  in, v.  199 

uses  of, V.  199 

artificial, v.  199 

voluntary  tension  of, v.  201 

loss  of, V.  206 

position  of,  in  persons  with  a 

musical  ear, v.  207 

M6ni5re'8  disease,,  .iv.  369  (note), 

887,  v.  225 
Menstruation,  relations  of,  to  ovu- 
lation,  ', V.  295 

analo;:cy  of,  with  rut  in  the  in- 
ferior animals, .v.  293,  296,  801 

in  monkeys, v.  802 

phenomena  of, v.  302 

after  extirpation  of  the  ova- 
ries,  V.  303 

diflferent  stages  of, v.  804 

characters  of  the  flow, v.  805 

influence  of,  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea,  the  pulse,  and 

the  temperature, v.  806 

changes  of  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  in,.. v.  806 

arrest  of,  during  lactation,,  v.  454 

Mercury,  absorption  of, ii.  464 
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M^ry,  glands  of, v.  322 

Merycismus  (see  Rumination),,  .ii.  295 

Mesentery,  development  of, v.  407 

Mesocephalon  (see  tuber  annulare), 

iv.  898 

Mezzo-S^oprano  voyje, iii.  604 

Micropyle, v.  290,  352 

Middle  ear,.* v.  154 

Middle    register    of    the    female 

voice, iii.   509 

Milk,  as  an  article  of  food, il     76 

composition  of, ii.  77,  iii.  93 

mechanism  of  the  secretion 

of, iii.     80 

disappearance  of  epithelium 

during  the  secretion  of, iii.     82 

proper  diet  during  lactation, 

iii.     83 

influence  of  liquid  ingesta 

upon  the  secretion  of, iii.     84 

influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 

secretion  of, iii.     84 

elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in,.. iii.     85 

influence  of  mental  emotions 

upon  the  secretion  of, iii.     86 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  secretion  of, . .  .iii.     86 

quantity  of, iii.     86 

general  properties  of, iii.     88 

specific  gravity  of, iii.     88 

reaction  of, iii.     88 

coagulation  of, iii.  89,  95 

separation  of  the  cream  from, 

iii.     89 

microscopical  characters  of, 

iii.     89 

nitrogenized  constituents  of, 

iii.     94 

albilmen  of, iii.     95 

non-nitrogenized  constituents 

of, iii.     96 

sugar  of, iii.     97 

inorganic  constituents  of, .  iii.     97 

gases  of, iii.     98 

variations  in  the  composition 

of,. iii.     98 

■         composition   of,  at  different 

periods  of  lactation, iii.     99 

influence  of  menstruation  and 

pregnancy  upon  the  composition 

of, iii.  100 

comparative  composition  of, 

in  fair  and  dark  women,  and  in 
diflferent  races, iii.  100 


PAOB 

Milk,  influence  of  the  quantity  se- 
creted upon  the  composition  of, 

iU.  102 
secretion  of,  in  the  newly- 
born, iii.  106 

Milk-globules, iiu     90 

Milk-sugar, L     50 

Modiolus  of  the  cochlea, v.  215 

Molar  glands, il  166 

Molar  teeth, ii.  142,  143 

MoUusks,  used  as  food, il.     84 

Monocular  vision, v.  122 

Monsters,  conjoined, v.  452 

Morgagni,  hyatids  o^ v.  316 

Motor  oculi  communis, iv.  126 

physiological  anatomy  of, .  iv.  127 

properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  128 
— —  muscles  of  the  eye  affected 

by  paralysis  of, iv.  129 

influence  of,  upon  the  iris, 

iv.  181,  133 

typical  case  of  paralysis  ot, 

in  the  human  subject, iv.  134 

Motor  oculi  extemus, iv.  136 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  186 

properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  137 

Mouth,  development  of, v.  412 

Movements,  general  considerations, 

iii.  436 
of  amorphous  contractile  sub- 
stance,   iii.  437 

of  cilia, iii.  438 

due  to  elasticity, iii.  442 

muscular iii.  445 

Mucilages, ii.     61 

Mucosine, i.     89 

Mucous  follicles  of  the  8tomach,.ii.  214 
Mucous  membranes,  anatomical  di- 
vision of, iii.    46 

general  anatomy  of, iiu    47 

follicular      and       racemose 

glands  of, iii.     48 

of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and 

pelvis  of  the  kidney, iii.    49 

action  of,  in  resisting  the  ab- 
sorption of  venoms, iii.     67 

Mucus,  mixture  of,  in  the  gastric 

juice, ii.  254 

mechanism  of  the  secretion 

of, iii     49 

general  properties  of,. . .  .iii     61 

microscopical  characters  of, 

iii     52 
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Mucus,  composition  of, iii.     62 

•  nasal,  composition  of, iii.     53 

bronchial    and     pulmonary, 

composition  of, iii.     64 

secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal, 

iii.     64 

from  the  urinary  passages, 

iii.  55,  217 

from  the  generative  passages, 

iii.     65 

conjunctival, iii,     56 

general  function  of, iii.     66 

in  the  urine, iii.  217 

Miiller,  ducts  of, v.  421,  422 

development  of,  into  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes, V.  421,  422,  423 

Muscles,  involuntary,  anatomy  of, 

iii.  446 

action  of^ iii.  448 

voluntary,  anatomy  of,. .  .iii.  449 

primitive  fasciculi  of,. . .  .iii.  460 

sarcolemma  of, iii.  461 

fibrillae  of, iii.  461 

sarcous  elements  of, iii.  462 

fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  in, 

iii.  463 

perimysium  of, iii.  464 

connective  tissue  of, iii.  464 

blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 

i    of, iii.  456 

connection  of,  with  the  ten- 

1    dons, iii.  457 

chemical  composition  of, .  iii.  457 

physiological  properties    of, 

I  iiu  468 

elasticity  of, iii.  459 

tonicity  of, iii.  460 

sensibility  of, iii.  460 

contractility  or  irritability  of, 

iii.  461 

persistence'  of   contractility 

in,  after  death, iii.  462 

distinction  between  muscular 

and  nervous  irritability, iii.  463 

influence  of   woorara   upon 

the  irritability  of  the  nerves  of, 

iii.  464 

influence  of  sulpho-cyanide 

of  potassium  upon  the  contrac- 

tiUty  of, iii.  466 

— -  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  irritability  of, .iii.  466 
— ^  influence  of  the  circulation 
upon  the  irritability  of,. iii.  466 


PAAB 

Muscles,  restoration  of  the  contrac- 
tility of,  by  injection  of  blood,.iii.  467 

contraction  of^ iii.  468 

shortening  and  hardening  of 

the  fibres  of, iii.  469 

no  variation  in  the  absolute 

volume  of,  during  contraction, 

iii.  469 

changes  in  the  form  of  the 

fibres  of,  during  contraction,. iii.  470 

contraction    of,   excited   by 

electricitv  applied  to  the  nerve, 

iii.  470 

single  contraction  of  (spasm), 

iii.  471 
period  of  a  single  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of, iii.  472 

mechanism  of  prolonged  con- 
traction of  (tetanus), iii.  474 

sound  produced  by  contrac- 
tion of, iii.  476 

fatigue  of, ill  476 

electric  phenomena  in,. .  .iii.  476 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball,. v.  130 

general  action  of, v.  132 

associated  action  of, v.  135 

Muscles  of  the  eyelids, v.  139 

Muscles  of  the  middle  ear, v.  168 

Muscular  atrophy,  progressive, .  iv.  448 

Muscular  effbrt, iii.  477 

Muscular  sense,  so  called, v.     15 

Muscular  system,  development  of, 

V.  397 
Muscular  tissue,  comparison  of  the 
quality  of,  with  the  quality  of 

brain-substance, iv.  342 

termination  of  the  nerves  in, 

iv.     29 

involuntary,  termination  of 

the  nerves  in, iv.     84 

Musculine, i  90,  ii.  46,  iii.  458 

Music,  early  history  of, v.  168 

Musical  scale, v.  176 

Musical  keys, v.  177 

Musical  intervals, v.  178 

Musical  quality, v.  179 

Mussels  used  as  food, ii.     84 

Myeline, iv.     21 

Myelocytes, iv.  56,  360 

Mycloplaxes, iii.  484 

Myolemma, iii.  451 

Myosine, iii.  458 

Naboth,  ovules  of, v.  283 

Nails,  anatomy  of, iii.  118 
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Nails,  connections  of,  with  the  epi- 
dermis,  iii.  120 

growth  of, iii.  120 

first  appearance  of, v.  397 

Nares,   separation    of,  from    the 

mouth, V.  416 

separation  of,  from  each  oth- 
er,   V.  416 

Nasal  fossae, v.     25 

development  of, v.  416 

Negative  variation, iv.  120 

Nerve-cells,  varieties  of, iv.     46 

striation  of  the  substance  of, 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver,   iv.    48 

fibrillation  of  the  prolonga- 
tions of, .... ; iv.     48 

connection    of,  with  ner^'e- 

fibres  and  with  each  other, . .  iv.     50 
Nerve-centres,  structure  of,. . . .  iv.    45 
accessory    anatomical     ele- 
ments of,. iv.     53 

connective  tissue  of, iv.     55 

blood-vessels  of, iv.     56 

perivascular  canals  of, iv.     56 

trophic  (see  trophic), iv.  441 

Nerve-force, iv.     97 

non-identity  of,    with    elec- 
tricity,   iv.     98 

Nerves,  structure  of iv.     18 

medullated  fibres, iv.     19 

axis-cylinder, iv.     21 

striation  of  the  axis-cylinder 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver,   iv.     22 

fibrillation  of  the  axis-cylin- 
der,  iv.     23 

simple,   or  non  -  medullated 

fibres, iv.     23 

gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of 

Remak, iv.  24,  425 

accessory    anatomical     ele- 
ments of, iv.     26 

perinhre  of, iv.     26 

fibrous  tissue  of, iv.     27 

branching  and  course  of, .  iv.     28 

termination  of,  in  voluntary 

muscles, iv.     29 

terminal    plates  of,   in    the 

muscles, iv.     32 

termination  of,  in  involuntary 

muscles, iv.  84 

termination  of,  in  the  uterus, 

iv.     85 
■         termination  of,  in  glands, .  .iv.     35 
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Nerves,  sensory,  corpuscles  of  Pa- 
cini,'0r  of  Vater, '.  iv.     87 

sensory,   tactile    corpuscles, 

iv.     39 

sensory,  general  mode  of  ter- 
mination of, iv.  44 

reunion  of  fibres  of  different 

properties, iv.     61 

motor  and  sensory, iv.     66 

anterior  and  posterior  roots 

of  the  spinal, iv.     67 

observations      of     Walker, 

Mayo,  Bell,  and  Magendie,  on 
tiie  spinal  roots  of, iv.6S-73 

properties  of  the  posterior 

spinal  roots  of, iv.     79 

influence  of  the  ganglia  of 

the  posterior  spinal  roots  on  the 
nutrition  of, iv.    SO 

properties   of   the    anterior 

spinal  roots  of, iv.     80 

recurrent  sensibility  of  the 

anterior  spinal  roots  of, iv.     81 

'  mode  of  action  of  the  motor 
filaments  of, iv.    84 

independent   action    of  the 

fibres  of, iv.    85 

mode  of  action  of  the  senso- 
ry filaments  of, iv.    83 

sensation  in  members  after 

amputation, iv.    89 

irritability  of, iv.     91 

excitation  of,  by  galvanism, 

iv.  93,  1'15 

action  of  woorara  upon, .  .iv.    94 

mode  of  disappearance  of  the 

irritability  of  the    motor  fila- 
ments of, iv.    96 

mode  of  disappearance  of  the 

sensibility  of, iv.    96 

elevation  of  temperature  in, 

during  their  functional  activitv, 

iv.  104 

action    of   electricity   upon 

(see  electricity), iv.  105 

galvanic  current  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  cut  surface  of,,  .iv.  113 

spinal,  general  description  of, 

iv.  122 

cranial,  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of, iv.  124 

cranial,  physiological  classifi- 
cation of  (see  different  cranial 
nerves  under  their  special 
names), iv.  125 
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Nerves,  ciliary, iv.  183,  419 

Vidian, iv.  420 

^  cardiac  sympathetic, iv.  421 

splanchnic, iv.  422 

solar  plexus, iv.  422 

in  the  substance  of  the  heart, 

iv.  422 
spiral  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic,,  iv.  426 

vaso-motor  (see  vaso-raotor), 

iv.  435 

trophic  (sec  trophic), iv.  441 

development  of, v.  398 

motor  nerves  of  the  glands, 

lii.     31 
Nervous  conduction,  rapidity  of, 

iv.     99 
Nervous  system,  influence  of,  upon 

secretion, iii.  24,     28 

excito-secretory, iii.     29 

influence  of,  upon  nutrition, 

iii.  388 

general  considerations,. .  .iv.     13 

divisions  of, iv.     15 

sympathetic,   ganglionic,   or 

organic  (see  sjrmpathctic), .  ..iv.  416 

development  of, v.  398 

functions  of,  in  the  foetus,. v.  404 

Nervous  tissue,  anatomical  divi- 
sions of, iv.     18 

composition  of, iv.     56 

fatty  principles  in, iv.     68 

regeneration  of, iv.    60 

Nervus  intercostalis, iv.  416 

Neural  canal, v.  860,  390,  398 

Neurine,  synthesis  of,. .  .iii  196,  iv.  67 
Neurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord, 

iv.  260 

Neutral  point, iv.  120 

Nitrogen,  exhalation  of,  in  respira- 
tion,  i.  451 

of  the  blood, i.  465,  468 

comparison  between  quanti- 
ty of,  discharged  and  ingested, 

ii.  124 

Nitrogen  in  the  urine, iii.  218 

Nitrogcnized    alimentary    princi- 
ples,  ii.     45 

Nitrogenized    principles,    general 

considerations, i.  27,  69 

office  of,  in  nutrition, iii.  373 

Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of  respira- 
tion of, i.  415 

Nodal  lines  in  vibrating  plates,. v.  194 
Nodes  in  vibrating  strings, v.  185 
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Noise,  as  distmguished  from  sound, 

V.  171 
Non-nitrogenized  principles,.,  .i.  26,  48 

office  of,  in  nutrition,. . .  .iii.  378 

Non-nitrogenized  alimentary  prin- 
ciples,  ii.     54 

Nose,  development  of, v.  413,  414 

Notocorde, v.  393 

Nutrition,  general  considerations, 

iii.  866 
office  of  principles  (inorgan- 
ic) that  pass  through  the  organ- 
ism,  iii.  371 

office  of  principles  consumed 

in  the  organism, iii.  373 

office  of  nitrogcnized  princi- 
ples,   iii.  373 

effects  of  S3rstematic  diet  and 

exercise  upon, iii.  374 

office    of    non-nitrogenized 

principles, iii.  378 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon, iii.  888 

influence  of  exercise  upon,  iii.  388 

influence  of  age  upon,. . .  .iii.  890 

effects  of  division  of  the  fifth 

nerve  upon, .iv.  197 

variations    in,    at    different 

ages, V.  460 

Oatmeal, ii.     91 

Oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  action 

of....... V.  134 

Obliquus  extemus  and   intemus, 

action  of,  in  respiration, i.  388 

Odorous  principles, i.     66 

exhalation  of,  by  the  lungs,.i.  450 

(Esophagus,  general  description  of, 

ii.  186 

muscular  fibres  of, ii.  187 

mucous  membrane  of,. . .  .ii.  188 

action  of,  in  deglutition,.  ..ii.  204 

intermittent  contractions  of 

the  lower  third  of, ii.  204 

action  of,  in  vomiting,. . .  .ii.  303 

influence  of  the  pneumogas- 

trics  upon, iv.  241 

development  of, v.  408 

Oils  (see  fats), ii.     61 

Oken,  bodies  of  (see  Wolffian  bod- 
ies),  V.  420 

Old  age, V.  459 

Oleine,  in  milk, iii.     96 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds,  iv.     59 
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Olfaction, v.     25 

membrane  endowed  with  the 

sense  of, v.     26 

loss  of,  after  destruction  of 

the  olfactory  nerves  or  bulbs, .v.     30 

mechanism  of, v.     83 

distinction  between  odorous 

impressions    and    those  which 

affect  general  sensibility, v.     33 

relations  of,  to  gustation, .  .v. 

35,  232 

Olfactory  bulbs, v.     28 

Olfactory  cells, v.     28 

Olfactory  lobes,  nerves,  and  com- 
missures, development  of, . . .  .v.  403 
Olfactory     nerves,     physiological 

anatomy  of, v.     27 

general  properties  of, v.     29 

insensibility  of,  to  ordinary 

impressions,  v.     29 

Olivary  bodies  (see  medulla  ob- 
longata),  iv.  403 

Omentum,  development  of, v.  407 

Omphalo-mesenteric  canal, v.  367 

Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, ...  v. 

367,  431,  434 

Onions, ii.     99 

Ophthalmic  ganglion, iv.  419 

Optic  commissures, v.     39 

Optic  lobes,  functions  of, iv.  896 

extirpation  of, iv.  397 

action  of,  upon  the  iris,,  .iv.  898 

Optic  nerves,  physiological  anat- 
omy of, V.     88 

general  properties  of, v.     43 

insensibility  of,  to  ordinary 

impressions, v.     43 

expansion  of,  in  the  retina,.v.     59 

Optic  thalami,  effects  of  lesion  of, 

iv.  837 

functions  of, iv.  894 

development  of, v.  399,  401 

Optic  tracts, v.     39 

Optic  vesicles, v.  402 

Ora  serrata, v.     55 

Orbit, V.  138 

Organic  non-nitrogenized    princi- 
ples, general  considerations,.!.  27,  69 
Organic    nitrogenized    principles, 
composition,     properties,     and 
condition  of,  in  the  organism,.i.     71 

table  of, I    75 

summary  of  properties  of, .  i.     93 

Organic  matter,  exhalation  of,  in 
respiration, i.  449 


PAGE 

Organic    system    of  nerves  (see 

sympathetic), iv.  416 

Orgasm,  venereal,. . .  .v.  335,  336,  840 

Osmazome, ii.     87 

Ossicles  of  the  ear, v.  157,  200 

mechanism  of, v.  209 

articulations  of, v.  209 

development  of, v.  403 

Osteine, u     91 

Otoliths,  or  otoconia, i.  18,  v.  214 

Ova,  primordial, v.  274,  289 

Ovarian  tubes, v.  274 

Ovaries, v.  269 

formation  of  the  ligaments 

of, V.  423 

Overtones, v.  182 

Ovulation,  independent  of  coitus, 

V.  294 

relations  of,  to  menstruation,    . 

V.  295 

arrest  of,  during  lactation,. v.  454 

Ovules  of  Naboth, v.  283 

Ovum  and  ovulation, v.  288 

Ovum,  structure  of, v.  289 

vitelline  membrane, v.  289 

vitellus, V.  290 

germinal  vesicle    and  spot, 

V.  291 

discharge  of, v.  292 

passage  of,  into  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes, V.  296 

passage  of,  from   an   ovary 

into  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 

opposite  side,  v.  299 

disappearance  of  the  germi- 
nal vesicle,. v.  854 

passage  of,  into  the  uterus, 

after  fecundation, v.  358 

villosities  of, v.  363 

Oxalate   of   lime,   in    the    urine, 

ill  208 

Oxygen,  discovery  of, i.  412 

minimum  proportion  in  the 

air  which  will  support  life, i.  414 

effects  of  confining  animals 

in  an  atmosphere  of, i.  415 

consumption  of,  in  respira- 
tion,  L416,  476 

influence  of  temperature  on 

the  consumption  of, i.  420 

influence  of  age, i.  421 

consumption  of,  in  hiberna- 
tion,   i.  422 

absorption  of,  by  blood-cor- 
puscles,  i.  455 
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Oxygen,  proportion  of,  in  arterial 

and  venous  blood, i.  464 

condition  of,  in  the  blood, .  .i.  466 

in  the  urine, iii.  218 

Oysters,  used  as  food, it    84 

Ozone, i.  414 

Pacini,  corpuscles  of, iv.  21 

Palate,  muscles  of, ii.  186 

inlSuence  of  .the  facial  nerve 

upon  the  movements  of, iv.  159 

Palatine  arch,  development  of,.. v.  416 
Pancreas,   physiological  anatomy 

of, ii.  830 

situation  of  the  duct  of,  in 

the  rabbit, it  346 

effects  of  destruction  of,,  .ii.  347 

cases  of  disorganization  of, 

in  the  human  subject, ii.  848 

summary  of  functions  of, .  ii.  857 

development  of, v.  409 

Pancreatic  juice,  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  pure  secretion, ii.  832 

secretion  of, ii.  886 

composition  of, ii.  388 

quantity  of, ii.  840 

decomposition  of, .  .ii.  840 

reaction  of,  with  chlorine,.ii.  841 

action  of,  in  digestion,.  ...ii.  841 

action  of,  upon  fats, .  .ii.  842-850 

action  of,  upon  starch, ii.  850 

action  of,  upon  sugar,. . .  .ii.  858 

action  of,  upon  nitrogenized 

principles, ii.  354 

Pancreatme, i.  88,  ii.  389 

Panification, ii.  94 

Papillae  of  the  tongue, v.  249 

Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of 

the  cerebellum, iv.  890 

alternate, iv.  147,  401 

Parotid  gland  (see  saliva), ii.  156 

motor  nerve  of, iii.  82 

Parovarium, v.  278,  422 

Parsnips, ii.  99 

Parturition,  causes  of, v.  452 

premature,  induced  by  arti- 
ficial means, v.  452 

reflex  action  in, v.  453 

arrest  of  haemorrhage  after, 

V.  386,  453 

after  death, v.  461 

Par  vagum  nerve  (see  pneumogas- 

tric), iv.  203 

Patheticus  nerve, iv.  134 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  136 
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Patheticus  nerve,  properties  and 

functions  of, iv.  185 

Pectme, ii.  60 

Pectoral  muscles,  action  of,  in  res- 
piration,  i.  880 

Pectose, ii.  60 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  prop- 
erties of, iv.  415 

Penis,  development  of, v.  427 

Pepsin, i.  88,  ii.  285 

mode  of  extraction  of, . . .  .ii.  236 

Peptic  glands, ii.  213 

Peptones, ii.  268 

Pericardial  secretion, iii.  42 

Perimysium, iii.  454 

PerinhrCy iv.  26 

Periosteum, iii.  485 

generation    of   bony    tissue 

from,  by  transplantation,. .  ..iii.  486 
Peristaltic    movements,  influence 

of  the  bile  upon, ii.  371,  880 

of  the  small  intestine  (see 

intestine,  small), ii.  876 

Peritoneal  secretion, iii.  44 

Perivascular  canal-system  of  the 

nerve-centres, iv.  261 

Perry, ii.  114 

Perspiration  (see  sweat), iii.  131 

effects  of  covering  the  entire 

surface  with    an   impermeable 

coating, iii.  182 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile, iii.  275 

Peyerian  patches,  anatomy  of,..ii.  819 

secretion  from, ii.  824 

Pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  (see  pneumogastrie), 

iv.  217 

Pharyngeal  glands, ii.  167 

Pharynx,  general  description   oi', 

ii.  182 

muscles  of, ii.  184 

mucous  membrane  of, ii.  185 

development  of, v.  407 

Phonation  (see  voice), iii.  490 

movements  of  the  glottis  in, 

iii.  499 
hifluence  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  upon, iv.  171 

influence  of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, iv.  221 

Phosphate  of  lime, ii.  65 

action  of  gastric  juice  upon, 

ii.  270 
table  of  quantity  of, I  40 
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Phosphates  of  magnesia,  soda,  and 

potassa, i.    45 

Phosphates  in  the  urine, iii.  213 

derivation  of, iii.  214 

influence  of  food  upon  the 

elimination  of, iii.  214 

comparative  proportion    of, 

in  the  camivora  and  the  her- 

bivora, iii  214 

connection  of  the  elimination 

of,  with  disassimilation  of  the 

nervous  tissue, iii.  216,  231 

variations  in  the  elimination 

of, iii.  216 

Phosphates,  daily  elimination  of, 

iii  216 

Physiology,  definition  of, i.     14 

Pia  mater, iv.  260 

first  appearance  of, v.  898 

Pia  mater  testis, .v.  316 

Picromel, ii.  366,  iii.  262 

Piezometer  (note), i.  267 

Pig*s  feet  used  as  food, ii     76 

Pmeal  gland, iiL  865,  iv.  412 

Pitch  (see  sound), v.  178 

Pituitary  body, iii.  864,  iv.  412 

Pituitary  membrane, v.     25 

Placenta,  development  of,,  .v.  361,  377 

time  of  limitation  of, v.  370 

maternal  portion  of, v.  378 

injection  of,  while  attached 

to  the  uterus, v.  379,  381 

rekitions  of  the  foetal  to  the 

maternal  portions  of, v.  379,  882 

curling  arteries  of,.  ...v.  380,  386 

structure  of, v.  383 

dissepiments  of, v.  883 

utricular  glands  of, v.  384 

blood-vessels  of, v.  384 

foetal  villi  of, v.  385 

separation  of,  in  parturition, 

V.  386 

in  cases  of  twins, v.  461 

Placental  circulation,  development 

of, V.  482 

Pleural  cavity,  absorption  from,  ii.  457 

Pleural  secretion, iii.    44 

Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  first  ap- 
pearance of, V.  891 

Plicae  palmatae, v.  283 

Plica  semilunaris, v.  141 

Pneumate  of  soda, i.     69 

Pneumic  acid, i.     68 

action  of,  on  the  bicarbonates 

in  the  blood, i.  446 


Pneumogastric  nerve, iv.  20S 

physiological  anatomy  of^  iv.  20* 

anastomoses  of, iv.  2t>5 

distribution  of, iv.  2U6 

depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation,  iv.  208,  231 

properties  and  functions  of^ 

iv.  211 

properties  of  the  roots  ot.iv.  212 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  auricular  branches  of,^ .  .iv.  216 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  pharyngeal  branches  of,.. iv.  217 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of, iv.  217 

influence  of  the  superior  la- 
ryngeal branches  of,  upon  d^lu- 
tition, iv.  218 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branches  of, iv.  220 

influence  of  the  recurrent  la- 
ryngeal branches  of,  upon  pho- 
nation, iv.  221 

influence  of  the  recurrent  la- 
ryngeal branches  of,  upon  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the 
larynx, iv.  222 

cardiac  branches  of, iv.  223 

influence  of  section  of,  upon 

the  circulation, iv.  223 

influence  of  galvanization  <rf, 

upon  the  circulation, iv.  225 

direct  influence  of,  upon  the 

heart, iv.  225 

reflex  influence  of,  upon  the 

circulation, iv.  228 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  pulmonary  branches  of,,  .iv.  238 

effects  of  division  of,  upon 

respiration, iv.  284 

-»—  effects  of  galvanization  of, 
upon  respiration, iv.  288 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  oesophageal  branches  of,.iv.  241 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  abdominal  branches  of,,  .iv.  242 

influence  of,  upon  the  liver, 

iv.  242 

influence  of,  upon  the  stom- 
ach,   iv.  245 

influence  of,  upon  digeation,iv.  24  S 

influence  of,  upon  the  intes- 
tines,  iv.  249 
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Pneumogostrio  nerve,  summary  of 
the  properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  251 
amesthesia  produced  by  com- 
pression of  (note), iv.  256 

influence  of  section  of,  upon 

stomach-digestion, ii.  284 

Poisonous  gases,  exhalation  of,  by 

the  lungs, i.  460 

Poisons,  absorption  of,  by  the  lac- 
teals, ii.  447 

Polar  globule, v.  355 

Pons  Varolii  (see  tuber  annulare), 

iv.  898 

development  of, v.  400 

Pork, ii.    73 

Portal  vein  (see  liver), liL  235 

secre^on  of  bile  after  oblit- 
eration of, iii.  258 

development  of, v.  434 

Porter, ii.  113 

Potato, ii.     98 

composition  of, ii.     98 

sweet, it    98 

Pregnancy,  influence  of,  upon  sub- 
sequent fecundations, v.  346 

duration  of, v.  446-448 

—  multiple, V.  451 

Fallopian  and  abdominal, .  .v.  452 

Prehension  of  solids  and  liquids, 

ii.  137 
Primitive  trace  of  the  embryon, 

V.  358,  359 

Prisms,  refraction  by, v.     76 

Prostate, v.  321 

Prostatic  fluid, v.  321,  324 

Protagon, , , , , iv.     67 

Proteine, i.    73 

Protoplasm, iii.  368,  437 

Proximate  principles,  general  con- 
siderations,  i.  20-24 

inorganic, •. i.     25 

do.  (table), i.     28 

organic  non-nitrogenized, .  .i.     25 

organic  nitrogenized, i.     27 

Ptyaline, ii.  171 

action  of,  upon  starch,. . .  .ii.  171 

Puberty, v.  300,  459 

Puberty  and  menstruation, v.  300 

Pulmonary    artery,    pressure    of 

blood  in, i.  341 

first  appearance  of,. .  .v.  432,  433 

Pulmonary  circulation,  first  estab- 
lishment of,  at  birth, v.  441 

Pulp-cavitv  of  the  teeth ii.  142 
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Pulse,  mechanism  of  production  of, 

i.  252 

frequency  of, i.  212 

form  of, i.  254 

dicrotic, i.  257 

variations  in  the  character 

of, i.  260 

influence  of  temperature  on,.i.  260 

Puncta  lachrymalia, v.  143 

Punctum  caecum, v.  87,  90 

Pupil, V.  51,  402 

Pupillary  membrane, v.  64,  402 

Purkinje,  vesicle  of, v.  291 

Purpurine, iii.  21 7 

Putrefaction, L     73 

of  the  body  after  death,. .  .v.  463 

Pyloric  muscle, ii.  210 

Quadrilateral  canal  of  the  cochlea, 

V.  220 

Ration  of  the  British  soldier, .  .ii.  126 
of  the   United    States    sol- 
dier,  ii.  127 

Receptaculum  chyli,  discovery  of, 

ii.  425 
Recti  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  action 

of, V.  133 

Rectum,  muscular  fibres  of,. . .  .ii.  887 

mucous  membrane  of,. . .  .ii.  390 

Recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneimiogastrics  (see  pneu- 

mogastric), iv.  220 

Recurrent  sensibility  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spmal  nerves, 

iv.     81 
Reflex  action,  definition  of,. . .  .iv.  299 

of  the  brain,  in  dreams, .  .iv. 

800,449 

of  the  spinal  cord, iv.  300 

in    animals    poisoned  with 

strychnine  or  opium, iv.  310 

in  decapitated  animals,. .  .iv.  811 

of  the  sympathetic  svstem, 

iv.  429,  437 

Refraction  by  lenses, v.     77 

Refraction,  mechanism  of,  in  the 

eye, v.     89 

'-  by  the  cornea  and  crystal- 
line lens, V.     91 

Regurgitation  from  the  stomach, 

ii.  292 

Reir^sner,  membrane  of, v.  215 

Remak,  fibres  of, iv.  24,  425 

Rennet L    87 
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Reptiles  used  as  food, ii.     83 

Reserve  air, i.  400 

Residual  air, L  399 

Resonators  of  Helmholtz, v.  184 

Respiration,  influence  of,  on  the 

action  of  the  heart, i.  217 

general  considerations, . . . .  i.  853 

movements  of, i.  366 

frequency  of  movements  of,. L  891 

movements  of  the  ribs  in,. .  L  874 

types  of, i.  889 

relations  of  inspiration  and 

expiration, i.  392 

relations  m  volume  of  in- 
spired and  expired  air, i.  406 

changes  of  the  air  in  (histori- 
cal considerations), i.  409 

consumption    of  oxygen  in 

(see  oxygen), i.  416 

effect  of  confining  an  animal 

in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen,  X  422 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 

(see  carbonic  acid), i.  424 

relations  between  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  and 

carbonic  acid  exhaled, L  443 

exhalation  of  watery  vapor, 

i.  446 

exhalation  of  ammonia,. . . .  i.  448 

exhalation  of  organic  matter, 

1.  449 

exhalation  of  alcohol, i.  450 

exhalation  of  odorous  prm- 

ciples, i.  450 

exhalation  of  certain  poison- 
ous gases, i.  450 

exhalation  of  nitrogen,. . .  .i.  461 

changes  of  the  blood  in, . .  .1.  452 

absorption  of  oxygen  by  the 

blood-corpuscles, i.  455 

proportions  of  gases  in  ve- 
nous and  arterial  blood, .  .i.  456, 

464-470 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,,  .i.  472 

combustion-theory  of,.i.  473-476 

consumption  of  oxygen, . .  .i.  476 

production  of  carbonic  acid, 

i.  478 

cutaneous, i  489 

—  influence  of  the  pneumogas- 

trics  upon, , iv.  223 

sense  of  want  of  air,  .iv.  236,  408 

effects  of   galvanization    of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon,. .  .iv.  238 
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Respiration,  connection  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  with, iv.  406 

influence  of  dividing  one  lat- 
eral half  of  the  medulla  oblon- 

gata  upon, iv.  409 

cause  of  first  effort  of,   at 

birth, V.  442 

Respiratory  efforts  before  birth, 

L  487,  V.  404,  441 
Respiratory  organs,  anatomy  of,.L  357 
Respiratory  sounds  (murmurs ),..i  393 
Respiratory  sense,  the  sensation 
inducing     respiratory     move- 
ments,  l  479-484 

Respiratory    surface,    absorption 

from, il  455 

Respiratorv  system,  development 

of, *. V.  410 

Resultant  tones, v.  187 

Rete  testis, v.  816 

Retina, v.     54 

extent  and  thickness  of, . .  .v.     55 

ora  serrata, s . .  .v.     65 

yellow  spot  of  (macula  lu- 

tea), V.     55 

layers  of, v.     65 

rods  and  cones  of  (bacillar 

membrane,    or   Jacob's    mem- 
brane),  V.  55,  66 

external  granule-layer  of, .  .v.     58 

Inter-granule  layer  of  (cone- 
fibre  plexus), V.    68 

internal  granule-layer  of^ .  .v.     58 

granular  layet  of, v*    58 

— -—  layer  of  ganglion-cells, ....  v.    68 

expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 

V.     69 

blood-vessels  of, v.     6t} 

comparative    sensibility    to 

light  of  different  portions  of, .  v.     88 

Rice, il     92 

Right-handedness  (see  dextral  pre- 
eminence),   V.  456 

Rima  glottidis,  development  of,. v.  410 
Roasting,  in  the  preparation   of 

food, ii     88 

Rolling  and  turning  movements 
following  hijury  of  certain  parts 

of  the  encephalon, iv.  412 

Rosenmiiller,  organ  of,. . .  .v.  278,  422 

Ruloff,  brain  of, iv.  348 

Rumination, ii.  292 

course  of  the  food  in, il  293 

in  the  human  subject,. . .  .11  295 

Rye, il     91 
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Saccule  of  the  labyrinth, v.  214 

Sacro-lumbalis,  action  of,  in  res- 
piration,  i.  389 

Saliva, ii.  155 

functions  of, iL  174 

action  of,  upon  starch,.  ...ii.  174 

action  of  the  pure  secretion 

from  the  different  glands,  upon 

starch, ii.  175 

mechanical  functions  of,,  .ii.  180 

secretions  from  the  smaller 

glands  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 

and  pharynx, ii.  166 

Saliva,  mixed, ii.  167 

excitation  of  secretion  of,.ii.  168 

quantity  of, iL  169 

general  properties  of, ii.  170 

composition  of,  ii.  171 

reaction  of,  with  the  perchlo- 

ride  of  iron,  iL  172 

Saliva,  parotid, iL  166 

mode  of  obtaining  the  pure 

secretion  from  the  human  sub- 
ject,   iL  157 

composition  of,  in  the  human 

subject, iL  157 

comparison  of,  with  the  mixed 

saliva,  in  the  human  subject,. ii.  168 

organic  principle  of, ii.  169 

sulpho-cyanide  in, ii.  169 

—  influence  of  mastication  upon 

the  secretion  of, ii.  160 

alternation  in  the  secretion 

of,  on  the  two  sides, iL  160 

influence   of  gustatory  im- 
pressions upon  the  secretion  of, 

iL  161 

functions  of, iL  162 

Saliva,  sublingual, ii.  164 

general  properties  of, iL  165 

secretion  of, ii.  165 

Saliva,  submaxillary, iL  162 

—  composition  and  properties 

of, iL  168 

—  influence    of   gustatory  im- 
pressions upon  the  secretion  of, 

ii.  164 

Salsify, iL     99 

SaponiJBcation, L     62 

Sarcode,  movements  of, iii.  437 

Sarcolemma,  iiL  451 

Sarcous  elements, iii.  452 

Sauerkraut, iL     99 

Savors, v.  232 

ScaloB  of  the  cochlea, v.  215 


PAGE 

Scalene  muscles,  action  of,  in  res- 
piration,   L  372 

Scallops,  used  as  food, iL    84 

Scarpa,  humor  of, v.  218, 

Schlemm,  canal  of, v.    63 

Schnciderian  mucous  membrane, 

V.     25 

Sclerotic, v.    45 

development  of, v.  402 

Scrotum, v.  814 

Sebaceous  fluids,  varieties  of,,  .iii.    67 
Sebaceous  glands,  structure  of,.iii.     68 
connection  of,  with  the  hair- 
follicles, iiL     68 

first  appearance  of, v.  397 

Sebaceous  matter, iii.     63 

microscopical  appearances  of, 

iiL     64 

composition  of, iii.     65 

Sebum, iii.     63 

Secondary  membrana  tympani,.v. 

166,  105 
Secretins  organs,  general  struct- 
ure of, iiL     83 

classification  of, iii.     35 

Secreting  membranes, iii.    85 

Secretion,  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion in, iiL    20 

intermittent    character    of, 

iii.     22 

action    of    the    nerves    in, 

iii.  24,  28 

influence  of  the  composition 

of  the  blood  upon, iii.    27 

influence  of  blood-pressure 

upon, iii.    27 

modiflcations  of  the  influence 

of  pressure,  through  the  nerves, 

iiL     28 

excito  -  secretory  system  of 

nerves, iiL    29 

reflex  action  in, iii.    82 

influence    of    pain,    mental 

emotions,  etc.,  upon, iiL    88 

distinction    from    transuda- 
tion,  iiL    84 

influence  of  the  sympathetic 

system  upon, iv.  484 

Secretions,     general     considera- 
tions,  iiL     13 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,. iiL     14 

definition  of, iii.     14 

division  of, iiL     16 

distinction  from  excretions, 

iiL    16 
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Secretions,  fluids  produced  by  aim- 
pie     transudation,    sometimes 

called  secretions, iii.     17 

' mechanism  of   the  produc- 
tion of, iii.  18,  22,  28 

action  of  epithelium  in  the 

production  of, iiL     18 

formation   of   characteristic 

elements  of, iii.     19 

elimination  of  foreign   sub- 
stances in, lit     27 

classification  of, iii.     37 

Semen, v.  823 

in  advanced  age, v.  829 

ejaculation  of, v.  835 

Semicircular  canals, W.  887, 

V.  165,  214 

functions  of, v.  224 

— —  development  of, v.  408 

Semilunar  ganglia, iv.  422 

Seminal  vesicles, v.  820,  827 

Seminiferous  tubes, v.  816 

structure  of,  before  puberty, 

V.  827 

Semivowels, iii.  514 

Septum  lucidum,  development  of, 

V.  401 
Septum  transversum  of  the  semi- 
circular canals, ,  .v.  219 

Serotina, v.  883 

Serous  membranes, iiL     39 

—  structure  of, iii.     40 

Serous  secretions, iii.  43,  44 

Serratus  posticus  superior,  action 

of,  in  respiration, i.  878 

Serratus  magnus,  action  of,  in  res- 
piration,   i.  880 

Serum,  characters  of, i.  146 

Sex  of  offspring,  determination  of, 

V.  845 

Sexual  generation, v.  258 

Sexual    intercourse,   normal    fre- 
quency of, V.  833 

Sexual  orgasm,  in  the  male, v.  835 

in  the  female, v.  336,  840 

Shrimps,  used  as  food, ii.     85 

Sighing, i.  396 

Sight  (see  vision), v.     37 

Silicic  acid,  in  the  urine, iiL  216 

Sinus  terminalis  of  the  area  vascu- 

losa, V.  430 

Siren,  mechanism  of, v.  174 

Skeleton,  development  of, v.  393 

ossification  of, v.  396 

Skin,  absorption  from, ii.  451 
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Skin,  transudation  from,  in  a  bath, 

iL  454 

general  function  of, iiL  110 

general  appearance  of, . .  .iiL  111 

•: extent  and  thickness  of, .  .iii.  112 

layers  of, iiL  113 

muscles  of, iiL  118 

true  skin,  or  coriura, iiL  114 

contraction  of   non-striated 

muscles  in  the  substance  o^.iiL  114 

reticulated  layer  of, iiL  114 

papillary  layer  of, iiL  115 

epidermis  of  (see  epidermis), 

uL  116 

effects  of  covering  the  entire 

surface  with   an    impermeable 

coating, iii.  182 

amount  of  exhalation  from, 

iiL  139,  433 
discoloration  of,  accompany- 
ing disorganization  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules, iii.  854 

first  appearance  of, v.  397 

Skull,  development  and  ossifica- 
tion of, V.  895 

Sleep, iv.  446 

at  different  periods  of  life,  iv.  447 

influence  of  heat  and  cold 

upon, iv.  448 

action  of  the  mind  during 

(see  dreams), iv.  449,  452 

condition  of  general  sensibil- 
ity and  of  the  special  senses  in, 

iv.  453 

theories  of, iv.  453 

cerebral  circulation  in,  L  334, 

iv.  454 
production  of,  by  compres- 
sion of  the  carotids, iv.  455 

tendency  to,  produced  by  lig- 
ature of  both  carotids, iv.  456 

physiological  repair  of   the 

brain  during, iv.  458 

theory  that  it  is  due  to  want 

of  oxygen, iv.  459 

influence  of,  upon  various  of 

the  functions  of  the  organism,iv.  461 

Smegma  preputiale, iiL     66 

of  the  labia  minora, iiL     66 

Smell  (see  olfaction), v.    25 

Snails,  used  as  food, iL     84 

Sneezing, L  395 

Snoring, L  393 

Soaps, L  62,  66 

Sobbing, L  398 
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Solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,.!!.  319 
Sommerring,  yellow  spot  of,. . .  .v.     65 

Soprano  voice,. iil  604 

Sound,  physics  of, v.  166 

laws  of  vibrations  of, v.  169 

vibrations  of,  in  vacttOy., .  .v.  169 

intensity  of,.* v.  170 

reflection  and  refraction  of,.v.  171 

as  distinguished  from  noise, 

V.  171 

pitch  of, V.  173 

range  of  vibrations  of,  in  mu- 
sic,... . V.  174 

quality  of, v.  179 

harmonics,  or  overtones,,  .v.  182 

two  sounds  producing  silence, 

V.  190 

Soup,  formula  for  making, ii.     87 

Special  senses,  general  characters 

of, V.     12 

Speech,  mechanism  of, iii.  613 

action  of  the  tongue  in,,  .iii.  615 

Spermatic  cord, v.  314 

Spermatozoids, v.  325 

intermediate  segment  of,,  .v.  326 

influence  of  reagents,   cold, 

etc.,  upon  the  movements  of,. v.  826 

development  of, v.  328 

mechanism  of  the  penetration 

of,  into  the  uterus, v.  387 

course  of,  through  the  female 

generative  passages, v.  341 

passage  of,  through  the  vitel- 
line membrane, .v.  352 

—  passage  of,  through  a  delicate 
animal  membrane, v.  853 

number  of,  necessary  for  fe- 
cundation,   V.  368 

Spheno-palatine  ganglion, iv.  419 

Spherical  aberration, v.     80 

partial  correction  of,  by  the 

iris, V.     81 

correction  of,  in  compound 

lenses, v.     82 

Sphincter  of  the  rectum,  internal, 

ii.  389 

external, ii.  890 

of  O'Beime, ii.  407 

Sphygmograph  of  Marey, i.  255 

of  Vierordt, i.  256 

Spina  bifida, v.  395 

Spinal  accessory  nerve, iv.  166 

physiological  anatomy  of,  .iv.  167 

—  properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  169 
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Spinal  accessory  nerve,  functions 
of  the  internal  branch  of,. . .  .iv.  170 

influence  of,  upon  phonation, 

iv.  171 

extirpation  of,   in    animals, 

iv.  172 

influence  of,  upon  deglutition, 

iv.  175 

influence  of,  upon  the  heart, 

iv.  176 

functions    of    the    external 

branch  of, iv.  177 

Spinal  cord,  regeneration  of,  after 
partial  exsection, iv.     65 

physiological  anatomy  of,. iv.  264 

filum  terminale  of, iv.  265 

columns  of, iv.  266 

proportion  of  white  to  gray 

substance  in, iv.  266 

central  canal  of,. .  .iv.  266,  v.  898 

comua  of  the  gray  substance 

of, iv.  267 

direction  of  the  fibres  of,.iv.  268 

general  properties  of,. . .  .iv.  273 

elTects  of  galvanization  of  the 

antero-lateral  columns  of,  iv.  274,  276 

effects    of   galvanization   of 

the  posterior  columns  of,  iv.  275,  276 

ine^citability  and  insensibil- 
ity of  the  gray  substance  of, 

iv.  277,  278 

excitability  and  insensibility 

of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of, 

iv.  278 

limits  of  the  sensibility  of  the 

posterior  columns  of, iv.  278 

action  of,  as  a  conductor,. iv.  279  . 

transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus by, iv.  280 

situation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors in  different  regions  of, 

iv.  281 

functions  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns of, iv.  282 

decussation    of    the    motor 

conductors  of,  in  the  medulla 

•    oblongata, iv.  283 

decussation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors of,  in  the  cervical  region, 

iv.  283 

transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pressions in, iv.  285 

probable  functionaof  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of,  in  mus- 
cular coordination, iv.  289 
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Spinal  cord,   decussation  of  the 

sensory  conductors  of, iv.  290 

summary  of  the  action  of,  as 

a  conductor, iv.  295 

action  of,  as  a  nerre-centre, 

iv.  298 
reflex  action  of  (see  reflex  ac- 
tion),  iv.  800 

development  of, v.  398 

Spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,. v.  165,  215 

Spleen,  anatomy  of, iii.  832 

capsule  of  Malpighi, iii.  334 

fibrous  structure  of  (trabecu- 

Ise), iii.  835 

Malpighian     corpuscles    of, 

iii.  335 

blood  -  corpuscle  -  containing 

cells  of, iii.  838 

vessels  and  nerves  of,. . .  .iii.  339 

chemical  constitution  of,.. iii.  341 

functions  of, iiL  341 

increase  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, iii.  842 

diminution  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, iii.  343 

variations  in  the  volume  of, 

during  life, iii.  348 

action  of,  as  a  diverticulum 

for  the  blood, .iiu  344 

extirpation  of, iii.  345 

voracity  in  animals  after  ex- 
tirpation of,. ; iii.  346 

ferocity  in  animals  after  ex- 
tirpation of, iii.  34Y 

first  appearance  of, v.  409 

Spleen-pulp, . .  .iii.  837 

Spontaneous  generation,  so  called, 

V.  258 

Stapedius  muscle, v.  159 

Stapes, V.  167 

development  of, v.  412,  418 

Starch, ii.     56 

proportion    of,  in    diflcrent 

vegetables, ii.     56 

granules  of, ii.     58 

tests  for, ii.     68 

changes  of,  into  dextrine  and 

glucose, ii.     59 

principles  resembling, ...  ii.     60 

action  of  the  saliva  upon, 

ii.  174 

acUon  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, ii.  269 

action  of  the  intestinal  juice 

upon, ii.  328 
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Starch,  action  of  the  pancreatic 

juice  upon, iL  860 

summary  of  the  process  of 

digestion  of, ii.  352 

Stercorine, ii.  899,  v.  455 

extraction  of, ii.  899 

crystals  of, ii.  400 

formation  of,   from   choles- 

terine, ii.  402 

in  the  faeces, iii  291 

Stereoscope, v.  125 

Stemo-mastoideus,  action  of^  in 

respiration, i.  879 

Stewing,  in   the    preparation    of 

food, ii.     88 

St.  Martm,  case  of, iL  223 

Stomach,    physiological    anatomy 

of, iL  135,  208 

movements  of, iL  186,  287 

muscular  coat  of, ii.  209 

mucous  membrane  of,. . .  .iL  212 

glandular  apparatus  of,. .  .iL  212 

character  of  the  glands  in 

different  parts  of, iL  212,  214 

mucous  follicles  of, iL  214 

closed  follicles  of, ii.  217 

fistula  into, ii.  220 

duration  of  digestion  in,,  .ii.  271 

immunity  of,  from  digestion 

by  the  gastric  juice  during  life, 

H.  275 

existence  of  living  animals  in, 

ii.  277 

digestion  of  parte  of  living 

animals  in, iL  277 

—  protection  of  walls  of,  from 
digestion  during  life,  by  the  al- 
kalinity of  the  blood, iL  279 

protection  of  the  waUs  of,  from 

digestion  during  life,  by  the  cat- 
alytic processes  of  nutrition,. iL  281 

influence  of  section  of  the 

pneumogastric  nerves  upon  the 

movemente  of, iL  285 

difference  between  the  mus- 

/cular  contractions  of,  in  the  car- 
diac and  in  the  pyloric  portion, 

iL  290 

regurgitation  from, iL  292 

anatomy  of,   in  ruminating 

animals  (note), iL  293 

gases  of, iL  411 

absorption  from, ii.  421 

influence  of  the  pneumogas- 

trics  upon, iv.  245 
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Stomach,  developmeiit  ofj v.  406 

Stomach-glands, ii.  213 

Stomach-tubes,    muscular    fibres 

surrounding  extremities  of,.,  it  217 
Strings,  subdivisions  of,  in  vibra- 
tion,  V.  188 

Styloid  ligament,  development  of, 

V.  412,  413 

Stjlo-pharyngeus  muscle, ii.  184 

Subclavian  arteries,  development 

of, V.  482 

Subclavian  veins,  development  of, 

V.  486 
Sublingual  gland  (see  sublingual 

saliva), ii.  164 

Sublingual  nerve, iv.  178 

physiolo^cal  anatomy  of,.iv.  178 

ganglion  upon  the  root  of, 

iv.  179 

properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  180 

eflTects  of  section  of, iv.  182 

influence  of,   upon   degluti- 
tion,  iv.  182 

influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary gland, iv.  429 

Submaxillary  ganglion, iv.  420 

Submaxillary  gland  (see  submaxil- 

lary  saliva), ii.  162 

diflference  in  the  color  of  the 

blood  in  the  artery  and  vein  of, 

iii.     20 

motor  nerve  of, iii.    81 

Substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  spinal 

cord, iv.  267 

Sudoric  acid, iii.  142 

Sudoriparous  glands,  anatomy  of, 

iii.  134 

length  of  coil  of, iii.  187 

development  of, v.  897 

Suffocation,  s^se  of, i.  484 

Sugar, i.49,  ii.  65 

varieties  of, i.    60 

union  of,  with  chloride   of 

sodium, i.     60 

composition  and  properties 

of, L     60 

-^^  fermentation  of, i.     61 

lactic-acid   fermentation  of, 

I     61 

influence  of  solution  of,  on 

polarized  light, i.     62 

—  tests  for,  Moore^s  or  the  pot- 
ash-test ;  Trommer^s  test, . . .  .i.     62 

Barreswil's  test,. . .  ,1  55,  iii.  802 

163 
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Sugar,  Maumen^^s  test,  fermenta- 
tion test,  BottgeWs  test, i.     56 

Fehling's  test, iii.  801  * 

formation  of  toruli, i.     68 

origin  and  functions  of, 1.     58 

— ^  formation  of,  in  the  foetus, 
and  influence  of,  on  cell -de- 
velopment,  I     69 

.destruction  of,  in  the  lungs, 

i.     69 

action  of  the  gastric  juice 

upon, ii.  268 

action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 

upon, ii.  853 

presence  of,  in  the  lymph 

and  chyle, ii.  620,  637 

production  of,  in  the  liver, 

iii.  295 

process  for  the  determina- 
tion of,  in  the  liver  and  blood, 

iii.  800 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  portal  system  for, iii.  808 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  hepatic  veins  for, iii.  305 

examination    of   the    blood 

from  the  right  heart  for,. . .  .iii.  806 

characteristics  of  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  liver, iii.  315 

production  of,  in  the  liver, 

iii.  816 

effects  of  inhalation  of  ir- 
ritating vapors  on  the  produc- 
tion 0^ iii.  827 

influence    of    the    nervous 

system  on  the  production  of, 

iii.  823 

destination  of,  in  the  econ- 
omy,  iii.  828 

office  of,  in  nutrition,. . .  .iii.  879 

Sugar  of  milk, iii.     97 

Sulphates  of  soda,  potassa,  and 
lime, i.    46 

Sulphates  in  the  urine, iii.  218 

Sulpho-cyanide  in  the  parotid  sali- 
va,   ii.  159 

in  the  mixed  saliva, ii.  172 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  in- 
fluence  of,  upon  the  muscles, 

iii.  465 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhalation 
of,  by  the  lungs, i.  450 

Summation  tones, .v.  187 

Superfecundation, v.  847 

Superfoetation, v.  847 
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Superior  maxilla,  development  of, 

V.  412,  413 

Suprarenal  capsules, iii.  849 

structure  of, ^ ill.  850 

vessels  and  nerves  of, .. .  .iii.  353 

chemical  reactions  of,. . .  .iii.  353 

functions  of, iii  854 

discoloration  of  the  skin  ac- 
companying disorganization  of, 

iii.'  364 

extirpation  of, iii.  356 

development  of, v.  424 

Sweat,  mechanism  of  the  secre- 
tion of, iii  137 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  secretion  of, iii.  138 

quantity  of, iii.  139 

general  properties  of, . . .  .iii.  140 

composition  of, ill  141 

peculiarities    of,    in    certain 

parts, iiL  142 

urea  in, iii.  142 

Sweet-breads, , . .  .ii.     76 

Sympathetic  nervous  system,.  ..iv.  416 

general  arrangement  of, .  .iv.  418 

cranial  ganglia  of, iv.  419 

cervical  ganglia  of, iv.  421 

cardiac  nerves  of, iv,  421 

thoracic  ganglia  of, iv.  422 

pulmonary  plexus  of, iv.  422 

splanchnic  nerves, iv.  422 

solar  plexfts, iv.  422 

semilunar  ganglia, iv.  422 

lumbar  and  pelvic  ganglia  of, 

iv.  423 

uterine  nerves  of, iv.  428 

peculiarities  in  the  intimate 

structure  of,k iv.  424 

connections  of,  with  cerebro- 
spinal nerves, iv.  424 

spiral  fibres  of, iv.  426 

sensibility  and  excitability  of, 

iv.  426 

influence  of  stimulation    of 

parts  of,  upon  the  intestines, 

iv.  428 
influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary gland, iv.  429 

reflex  action  in, iv.  429,  437 

functions  of, iv.  430 

division  of  the  sympathetic 

cord  in  the  neck, iv.  431 

influence    of,    upon    animal 

heat,  secretion  of  sweat,  etc., 

iv.  431,  437 
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Sympathetic  nervous  system,  in- 
fluence of,  upon  the  circula- 
tion,  iv.  432,  433 

influence  of,  upon  secretion, 

iv.  434 

influence  of,  upon  the  urine, 

iv.  434 
influence  of,  upon  the  intes- 
tinal secretions, iv.  434 

influence    of,    upon    certain 

psychical  acts, iv.  438 

cases  of  disease  or  injury  of, 

in  the  human  subject, iv.  440 

experiments  upon,  in  a  de- 
capitated criminal, iv.  440 

Sympexions, iii.  360,  865,  v.  824 

Synovial  membranes, iii.    40 

Synovial  fringes, iii.    42 

Synovial  fluid, iii.    44 

composition  of, iiL    45 

Tactile  corpuscles, iv.    39 

Tao-foo, iL     62 

Tarsfal  cartilages, v.  139 

Taste  (see  gustation),. .  .iv.  156,  v.  232 
Taste-buds,  or  taste-beakers, . .  .v.  251 

Taste-cells, v.  252 

Tastes,  as  distinguished  from  fla- 
vors,  V.  233 

Taurine, ii.  866,  iii.  265 

Taurocholate  of  soda, . .  .ii.  867,  iiL  263 

Taurocholic  acid, ii.  866,  iii.  205 

Tea, iL  118 

composition  of, ii.  119 

varieties  of, ii.  120 

preparation  of,  for  use,. .  .ii.  120 

Tears, v.  144 

Teeth,  physiological  anatomy  of, 

ii.  139,  142 

enamel, iL  139 

dentine, « ii.   140 

cement, ii.  141 

pulp-cavity  of, iL  142 

uses  of  sensibility  of,  in  mas- 
tication,  ii.  152 

development  of, v.  416 

temporary,  eruption  of,. .  .v.  418 

permanent,  development  of, 

V.  418 

order  of  appearance  of,. .  .v.  418 

Temperature,   influence   of,   upon 

endosmosis, ii.  499 

appreciation  of, v.     22 

Tendons,  connection  of,  with  mus- 
cles,   iiL  457 
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Tenesmus, ii.  408 

Tenor  voice, iii.  504 

Tensor-palati  muscle, ii.  185 

Tensor  tympani, v.  158,  211 

Tentorium, iv.  269 

Terminal    bulbs   of  the    sensory 

nerves, iv.     42 

Terrapins,  used  as  food, ii.     83 

Testicles, v.  314 

tunica  vaginalis  of, . .  .v.  314,  423 

tunica  albuginea  of, v.  815 

mediastinum  of, ... v.  315 

tunica  vasculosa  of  (pia  ma- 
ter testisX V.  816 

vasa  recta  of, ^ v.  316 

vasa  efferentia  of, v.  816 

—  vas  aberrans  of, .v.  318 

development  of, v.  422 

descent  of, v.  422,  423 

guberaaculum  of, v.  422 

movements  of^  produced  by 

irritation  of  the  cerebellum, . .  iv. 

863,  889 

Theine,. .' ii.  119 

Thirst, ii.    21 

location  of  sensation  of, . .  .ii.     22 

relief  of,  by  immersion  of  the 

body  in  water, ii.  454 

Thoracic  duct,  discovery  of, ii.  422 

anatomy  of, ii.  435 

effects  of  obliteration  of, . .  ii.  448 

fistula  into, ii.  508 

quantity    of  fluid    obtained 

from  a  fistula  into, ii.  509 

Thraenine, v.  145 

Thymus  gland, iii.  861 

Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,,  .iii.  494,  496 

Thyroid  gland, iii.  859 

structure  of, iii.  860 

functions  of, iii.  861 

Tidal  air, i.  401 

Titillation, v.     22 

Tones  by  influence, v.  192 

Tongue,  action  of,  in    drinking, 

•  ii.  137 

action  of,  in  mastication, .  .ii.  151 

action  of,  in  deglutition,,  .ii.  189 

action  of,  in  phonation, . .  iii.  508 

action  of,  in  speech,. ...  .iii.  515 

papillse  of, v.  249 

development  of, v.  413,  414 

Tonsils, ii.  167 

Tooth-pulp,  development  of,. . .  .v.  41 Y 

Toruli  cerevisise, i.    58 

Touch,  sense  of, v.     17 


PACK 

Touch,  variations  in  tactile  sensi- 
bility in  different  parts,...  .v.  17,  21 
measurement  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility,  V.     18 

relations  of  tactile  corpuscles 

to  the  sense  of  touch, v.     20 

table  of  variations  in  tactile 

sensibility  in  different  parts, .  .v.     21 

Trachea,  anatomy  of, i.  860 

action  of,  in  phonation,.  .iii.  507 

development  of, v.  410 

Tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus,.v.  219 

Traming, iii.  874 

Transfusion  of  blood,.  .1  97-99,  v.  461 

Transudation, ii.505 

influence  of  pressure  in  the 

blood-vessels  upon, ii.  606 

influence  of  the  constitution 

of  the  blood  upon, ii.  506 

distinction    from    secretion, 

•  in.     S4 
Transversalis,  action  of,  in  respi- 
ration,   i.  888 

Trapezius,  action  of,  in  respiration, 

i.  879 
Triangularis  stemi,  action   of,  in 

respiration, i.  387 

Trichina  spiralis, ii.     73 

Trifacial  nerve, iv.  184 

physiological  anatomy  of,.iv.  184 

Gasserian  ganglion  of,. .  .iv.  185 

properties  and  functions  of, 

iv.  189 

division  of,   in  the   cranial 

cavity, iv.  190 

immediate  effects  of  division 

of, iv..l92 

exquisite  sensibihty  of,.,  .iv.  193 

remote  effects  of  division  of, 

iv.  196 

effects  of  division  of,  upon 

nutrition,. iv.  198 

paralysis  of,  in  the  human 

subject, iv.  201 

Trigone, iii.  181 

Tripe, ii.     76 

Triphthongs, iiL  514 

Trochlearis  nerve  (see  patheticus), 

iv.  134 
Trophic  centres    and  nerves,  so 

called, iv.  441 

—  progressive    muscular  atro- 
phy,   iv.  443 

Tuber    annulare,  properties    and 
functions  of, iv.  898 
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Tuber  annulare,  alternate  paralysis 

in  lesions  of, ir.  147,  401 

Tubercula  quadrigemina,  functions 

of, iv.  896 

extirpation  of, iv.  897 

action  of,  upon  the  iris,,  .iv.  398 

development  of, v.  400,  401 

Tunica  albuginea  testis, v.  315 

Tunica  Ruyschiana, v.    48 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis,. . .  .v.  314,  428 

secretion  of, iil     44 

Tunica  vasculosa  (pia  mater)  tes- 
tis,  V.  816 

Turtles,  used  as  food, ii.     83 

Twins,  one  a  horse  and  the  other  a 

mule, V.  848 

one  a  white  child  and  the 

other  black, v.  848,  452 

one  male  and  the  other  fe- 
male,  V.  350 

■      can  two  beings  be  developed 

from  a  single  ovum  ? v.  451 

membranes  and  placenta  in 

cases  of, v.  451 

Siamese, v.  452 

Tympanum, v.  156 

membrane  of  (see  membrana 

tympani), v.  197 

^^  development  of^ v.  412,  413 

Umbilical  arteries, v.  432 

Umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  color 

of  blood  in, v.  441 

Umbilical  cord, v.  870 

valvular  folds  in  the  vessels 

of, V.  372 

Umbilical  hernia,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  foetal  life, v.  867, 

872,  406 

Umbilical  vein, v.  434,  443 

Umbilical  vesicle, v.  367 

Umbilicus,  amniotic, v.  863 

intestinal, v.  867 

Umbo, V.  198 

Urachus, v.  378,  405 

Urates,  formation  of, iii.  202 

Urea,  presence  of^  in  the  lymph 

and  chyle, li.  520,  528,  iii.  164 

— —  accumulation  of,  in  the  cir- 
culation, after  removal  of  the 

kidneys, iil  25,  163 

proportion  of,  in  the  renal 

artery  and  renal  vein, iiL  164 

presence  of,  in  the  blood, 

after  tying  both  ureters,^. .  ..iil  167 
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Urea,  situiEitions  of,  in  the  econo- 
my,  iiL  194 

chemical  formula  of, iii.  195 

63mthe8is  of, iii  195 

change  of,  into  carbonate  of 

ammonia, iil  195 

crystals  of, iii.  196 

origin  of, iii.  196 

alleged   formation  of,  from 

other  excrementitious  matters, 

IiL  199 

daily  elimination  of, iii.  200 

influence  of  muscular  exer- 
cise upon  the  elimination  of, 

iii.  226 
Ureters,   mucous    membrane    of, 

iU.  49,  178 

anatomy  of, iiL  178 

movements  of,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism, iii.  182 

development  of, v.  424 

malformations  of^ v.  424 

Urethra, iiL  182 

first  appearance  of, v.  405 

glands  of, v.  322 

Uric  acid,  compounds  of,  in  the 

urine, iii.  200 

daily  elimination  of, iiL  202 

Urina  potus,  urina  cibi,  and  urina 

sanguinis, iiL  224 

Urinary  apparatus,    development 

of, V.  424 

Urinary    passages,    anatomy    of, 

iiL  178 
Urine,  mechanism  of  the  formation 

of, iu.  162 

influence  of  mental  emotions 

on  the  secretion  of, iiL  172 

influence   of  blood-pressure 

on  the  secretion  of^ iiL  172 

influence  of  special  nerves 

on  the  secretion  of, iiL  173 

effects  of  irritation  of  the 

floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  up- 
on the  secretion  of, iU   173 

arrest  of -the  secretion  of,  by 

division  of  the  spinal  cord,.  ..iii.  173 

effects  of  division  of  all  the 

nerves  of  the  kidney  on  the  se- 
cretion of, iiL  174 

passage  into,  of  foreign  mat- 
ters from  the  blood, iiL  175 

constant  formation  of,. .  ..iiL  175 

alternation  in  the  secretion 

of,  on  the  two  sides,. . ^ ilL  176 
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Urine,    mechanism    of   the    dis- 
charge of, iii.  182 

general  properties  of,, .  ;.iii.  187 

temperature  of, iii.  188 

quantity  of, iii.  188 

specific  gravity  of, iii.  189 

reaction  of, ill  189 

cause  of  acidity  of, iii.  191 

composition  of, ilL  191 

urea  of  (see  urea), ilL  194 

urates  of, iii.  200 

hippurates  of, iii,  202 

lactates  of, iii.  204 

inosates  of, iii  204 

creatine  and  creatinine  of,  iii.  204 

oxalate  of  lime  of, iii.  208 

xanthine  of, iii.  209 

fatty  matter  of, iii.  210 

inorganic  constituents  of,..iii.  210 

chlorides  of, ill  211 

sulphates  of, iii.  213 

phosphates  of, iii.  213 

silicic  acid  of, iiL  216 

—  coloring  matter  and  mucus 

of, m.  217 

gases  of, iii  218 

variations  in  the  composition 

of, iU.  219 

variations  of,  with  age  and 

sex, iiL  220 

composition  of,  in  the  foetus, 

,    iii.  221 
variations  of,  at  different  sea- 
sons and  at  different  periods  of 

the  day, iiL  222 

variations  of,  with  food,.  .iiL  223 

influence  of  muscular  exer- 
cise upon  the  composition  of,  iiL  226 

influence  of  mental  exertion 

upon  the  composition  of,. . .  .iii.  229 

influence  of  the  sympathetic 

system  upon, iv.  484 

IJrrosacine, L    93 

Urrosacine,  urochrome,  urohaema- 

tine,  uroxanthine, iii.  217 

Uterus,  position  of, v.  267 

ligaments  of, v.  267 

— —  form,  size,  and  weight  of,  .v.  279 

muscular  walls  of, v.  280 

mucous  membrane  of, v.  282 

tubes,  or  glands  of, v.  282 

arbor  vitae  of, v.  283 

erectile  tissue  and  erection 

of, V.  284,  337 

sinuses^of, v.  285 


PAOR 

Uterus,  lymphatics  and  nerves  of,  v.  285 
changes  m  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of,  during  menstruation,  v.  306 

regeneration  of  the  mucous 

membrane  of,  during  pregnancy, 

V.  876 

double, V.  347  (note),  422 

formation  of  the  round  liga- 
ment of, V.  424 

enlargement  of,  in  pregnan- 
cy,  V.  444 

condition  of  the  cervix  of,  in 

pregnancy, v.  444 

causes  of  contractions  of,  in 

parturition, v.  452 

contraction  of,  after  parturi- 
tion,  V.  453 

involution  of,  after  parturi- 
tion,  V.  453 

restoration  of  the    mucous 

membrane  of,  after  parturition, 

V.  454 

nerves  of, iv.  423 

— —movements  of,  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  cerebellum, .  .iv. 

863,  889 

Utricle  of  the  labyrinth, v.  214 

Uvea, V.  48,  51,  62 

Uvula, ii.  185 

action  of,  in  phonation,..  .iii.  508 

influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon  the  movements  of, iv.  162 

Vagma, v.  267,  287 

sphincter  of, v.  287 

double, V.  347  (note),  422 

Vagus  nerve  (see  pneumogastric), 

iv.  203 

Valsalva,  humor  of, v.  218 

Valves  of  the  veins,  discovery  of,  i.  172 
Valves  of  the  heart  (see  heart), .  .L  181 
Valves  of  the  lymphatics,,  .ii.  431,  438 

Valvulae  conniventes, ii.  31 1 

development  of, v.  407 

Vas  aberrans  of  the  testicle, ...  .v.  818 

Vas  deferens, v.  818 

development    of,    from    the 

duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,  v.  420, 423 
Vasa    deferentia,  movements  of, 
produced  by  irritation  of  the 

cerebellum, iv.  363 

Vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicle,,  .v.  316 

Vasa  recta  of  the  testicle, v.  816 

Vasa  vasorum, L  245 

Vasa  vorticosa, v.    49 
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Vaso-motor  nerves, iv.  436 

derivation  of,  from  the  cere- 

bro-spinal  centres,.. . . .  .iv.  436,  440 

Vater,  corpuscles  of,. .  i iv.     87 

Veins,  anatomy  of, i.  801 

capacity  of, i.  802 

strength  of, i.  806 

valves  of, i.  808 

function  of  valves  of, i.  826 

course  of  blood  in, i.  811 

pressure  of  blood  in, i.  814 

rapidity  and  causes  of  circu- 
lation in, i.  816 

influence  of  muscular  con- 
traction on  current  of  blood  in,.i.  817 

influence  of  aspiration  from 

the  thorax, i.  819 

influence  of  gravitation,  i.  324-830 

entrance  of  air  into, i.  828 

conditions  which  unpede  the 

circulation  in, i.  328 

influence  of  expiration  on  the 

current  of  blood  in, i.  828 

Velum  interpositum, iv.  260 

Velum  palati, ii.  182 

action  of,  in  phonation,.  ..iii.  608 

Vena  innominata,  development  of, 

V.  435 
Venae  cavae,  development  of, . .  .v.  434 

Venereal  orgasm, v.  885,  886,  840 

Venereal  sense, v.    24 

Venison, ii.     74 

Venoms,  absorption  of, ii.  466 

non-absorption  of,  by  mu- 
cous membranes, iu.    67 

Venous  pulse, i.  813 

regurgitant, i.  829 

Venous  system,  development  of,  v.  434 

Ventricle,  fourth, iv.  860,  403 

Ventricles  of  the  brain, iv.  412 

development  of, v.  401 

Verheyn,  stars  of, iii.  169 

Vermicelli, ii.     97 

Vemix  caseosa, iii.  67,  v.  897,  464 

r-  composition  of, iii.     67 

microscopical  characters  of, 

iii     68 

function  of, iii.     68 

Vertebral  column,  development  of, 

V.  896 

intervertebral  disks, v.  894 

Vertebral,  or  dorsal  plates, v.  390 

Vertigo,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum  and  of  disease  of  the 
semicircular  canals, iv.  387 


PAGB 

Vesiculae  seminales, v.  320 

fluid  of, V.  324 

development  of, v.  423 

Vestibule  of  the  ear, v.  168,  214 

development  of, v.  403 

Vidian  nerve, iv.  420 

Villi  of  the  small  intestine, ii.  815 

contractions  of, it  816 

lacteal  vessels  of, ii.  817 

development  of, v.  407 

Viscera,  animal,  used  as  food,,  .ii.     76 

Visceral  arches  and  clefts, v.  411 

Visceral,  or  abdominal  plates,,  .v. 

891,  405,  411 
Vision,  general  considerations  of, 

V.     37 

area  of, v.  72,  8^* 

of  near  objects  through  a  pm- 

•hole, V.  110 

erect  impressions   produced 

'  by  images  inverted  on  the  ret- 
ina,  V.  116 

binocular, v.  117 

corresponding  points  in  the 

retina, v.  119 

monocular, v.  122 

duration  of  luminous  impres- 
sions,  V.  127 

time  necessary  for, v.  127 

Vitality, v.  461 

Vital  capacity  of  the  lungs, i.  403 

Vital  point  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  iv.  410 

Vital  properties  of  organized  struct- 
ures,  I  18,  V.  255 

Vitelline  membrane  of  the  ovum,,  v.  289 

villosities  of, v.  361 

Vitellus, v.  290 

deformation  and  gyration  of, 

V.  854 

change  in  the  appearance  of, 

after  fecundation, v.  855 

nucleus  of, v.  856 

segmentation  of, v.  866 

Vitreous  humor, v.     65 

development  of, v.  402 

hyaloid  membrane  of, . . .  .v.     65 

Vocal  chords, iii.  492 

appearance  of,  during  phona- 
tion,  iii.  499 

Vocal  organs,  physiological  anato-, 

my  of, iii.  491 

Voice, iii.  490 

mechanism  of  the  production 

of, • iii  497 
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Voice,  characters  of,  in  childhood, 

iii.  502 

range  of, iiL  603,  504 

different  kinds  of, iiL  504 

^—  action  of  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  in, iii.  505 

action  of  the  accessory  or- 
gans in, iii.  507 

action  of  the  trachea  in,.. iii.  607 

action  of  the  epiglottis  in, 

iii.  507 

action  of  the  velum  palati  in, 

iii.  508 

action  of  the  uvula  in, » . .  iii.  508 

action  of  the  tongue  in, . .  .iii.  508 

-^—  mechanism  of  the  different 

registers  of, iii.  509 

influence  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  upon  (see  phonation),       • 
iv.  171 

—  influence  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  upon  (see  pho- 
nation),  iv.  221 

Vomiting, ii.  297 

passive  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach m,  ii.  298 

—  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  in ii. 

299,  805 

from  a  pig^s  bladder  substi- 
tuted for  the  stomach,  in  a  living 
animal, ii.  299 

by  a  girl  after  destruction  of 

the  stomach  by  a  corrosive  poi- 
son,  ii.  801 

< impossibility  of,  in  a  case  in 

which  the  stomach  was  extruded 
by  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,. ii.  802 

action  of  the  oesophagus  in, 

ii.  303 

summary  of  the  act  of, . . .  ii.  304 

protection  of  the  glottis  and 

the  posterior  nares  in, iL  805 

ways  in  which  it  may  be  in- 
duced,   il  306 

Vowels, iii.  614 
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Wagner,  corpuscles  of, iv.     39 

spot  of, v.  291 

Water,  as  a  proximate  principle,.!.     30 
condition  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism,  i.     30 

quantity  of,  in  different  parts 

(table), i.    38 

entire    quantity  of,   in  the 

body, i.    48 

origin,  discharge,  and  func- 
tion of, i.     84 

as  a  drink, ii.  64,  101 

quantity  oif,  necessary  to  nu- 
trition,   ii.  124 

absorption  of,  by  the  lacteals, 

ii.  446 
Watery  vapor,  exhalation  of,  in 

respiration, i.  446 

Webster,  bram  6f, iv.  348 

Weight,  appreciation  of, v.     16 

Wharton,  gelatine  of, v.  371 

Wheat, ii.     90 

Wmes, ii.  Ill 

constituents  of, ii.  112 

sparkling, ii.  1 12 

of  the  United  States, ii.  113 

Winking, v.  141 

Wolffian  bodies, v.  391,  420 

ducts  of, V.  420 

development  of  ducts  of,  into 

the  vasa  deferentia, v.  420,  423 

structure  of, v.  421 

disappearance  of, v.  422 

Woorara,  absorption  of, ii.  465 

influence  of,  upon  the  motor 

nerves, iii.  464,  iv.  94 

Wrisberg,  nerve  of, iv.  145,  156 

ganglion  upon  the  root  of,.iv.  148 

Xanthine,  in  the  urine, iii.  209 

Yawning, i.  896 

Yolk,  principal,  or  formative, . .  .v.  290 
Youth, V.  459 

Zone  of  Zinn, v.  49,  63 
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and,  for  a  treatise  of  lis  size,  we  are  tree  to  sav  that  we  have  never  met  one  that  gives 
more  practical  information  and  is  ftiller  of  useftu  snggestions/'— JKn/Ico/  Sseord. 

BARKER 

On  Sea-sickness. 

By  FORDYCE  BARKER,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  In  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  etc 

1  vol.,  IGmo.   86  pp.   Flezible  Cloth,  76  eenti. 

Beprinted  fkom  the  Ntw  Yobk  Medical  Joubsal.  By  reason  of  the  great  demand 
for  the  number  of  that  Journal  containing  the  paper,  it  Is  now  presented  in  book  form, 
with  such  prescriptions  added  as  the  author  has  found  usefhl  In  relieving  the  suffering 
flrom  sea-sickness. 

BARNES. 

Obstetric     Operations,    including  the   Treatment 

of  ScBmorrhage. 

By  ROBERT  BARNES,  M.  D.,  F.  R  C.  P.,  London, 

Obstetric  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren at  St.  Thomases  Hospital;  Examiner  on  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians  and  to  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Suigeons;  formerly  Obstetric  Physidan  to  the 
London  Hospital,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Royal  Maternity 
Charity. 

WITH  ADDITIONS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Uterine  Pathology  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New 
Yorlc ;  Assistant  to  the  Cliniail  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New  Yorlc ;  Physician  for  the  Diseases  of  Children  to  the 
New  York  Dispensary ;  Member  of  the  ^'ew  Toric  Obstetrical  Society,  of  the  Medica] 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc 

Seoond  American  Editioiu  1  toI.,  8to.  608  pp.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

To  the  student  and  practitioner  this  work  wDl  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  being,  as  It 
is,  a  most  perfect  text-book  on  **  Obstetric  Operations,**  by  one  who  has  Adrly  earned  the 
rig^t  to  assume  the  position  of  a  teacher. 

"Such  a  work  as  Dr.  Barnes's  was  greatly  needed.  It  Is  calculated  to  elevate  the 
practice  of  the  obstetric  art  in  this  country,  and  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  practitionoi;** 
'-Lancet. 
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Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports. 

The  volume  of  Bellovue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports 
for  1870,  containing  valuable  contributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D^ 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  B.,  FRANK  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D^ 

and  others, 

1  7ol.,  8vo.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

*^  These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  regards  accommodations  fot 
patients  and  variety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed 
by  but  few  in  the  world.  The  gentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  first  in  their  profession,  and  the  volume  is  an  important  addition 
♦^  the  professional  literature  of  this  country." — Psychologiecd  JoumaL 


BENNET 
Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

the  Mediterranean;  or^  the  Riviera^  Mentone^  Raly^ 
Corsica^  Sicily^  Algeria^  Spain^  and  Biarritz^  a^  Win- 
ter alienates. 

By  J.  HENRY  BEXNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Collej^e  of  Pln-sicians,  London:  late  Physician-Acconcber  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Paris j  formerly  Resi- 
dent Physician  to  the  Pari&  Hospitals  (ex-Intome  des  HOpltaox  dc  Pans),  etc. 

This  work  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  sprin^^s  passed  by  Dr.  Bennet 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  mnch  valuable  information  for  phyai- 
cians  fa.  relation  to  the  health- restoring  climate  of  the  regions  described. 

1  Tol.,  12mo.   621  pp.   Cloth,  $3.50. 

"  Exceedingly  readable,  apart  fhjm  its  special  purposes,  and  well  iUustratod."— .fifeen- 
ing  Commercial. 

*'It  has  a  more  substantial  value  for  the  physician,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or 
profession.  .  .  .  We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  volume  presenting  two 
capital  qualifications— it  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive/'— i\r.  Y,  Medical  JoumaL 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

sumption,  by  Hygiene^  Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  with  Modem  Doctrines. 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Unlvendty 
ofParis,  etc,  etc. 

1  ToL,  thin  8vo.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

An  Interesting  and  instructive  work,  written  In  the  strong,  clear,  and  lucid  manner 
which  appears  In  all  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bennet  to  medical  or  general  literature. 

"We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all,  for  its  practical  common- 
■ense  views  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  scouige  of  all  temperate  climates,  pulmo- 
nary con8umptlon.''-'i)«^r0^  Review  qf  Medicine. 
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Billroth! 

General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rajyeuticsy  in  Fifty  Lectures.    A  Textbook  for  Stair 
dents  and  Physicians. 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  BILLROTH, 

Professor  of  Bnrgery  in  Vienna. 

Translated  firom  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  with  the  special  permission 
of  the  Author,  by 

CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  A.M.,  M.D., 

finrgcon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital ; 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.   714  pp.,  and  152  Woodcuts.   Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

Professor  Theodor  Billroth,  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  on 
Surgical  Pathology,  gives  in  this  vohime  a  complete  resumS  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  medical  science.  The  fact 
of  this  publication  going  through  four  editions  in  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Hungarian,  should 
be  some  guarantee  for  its  standing. 

^  The  want  of  a  book  In  the  English  langnago,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  views  of  the 
German  pathologists,  has  long  boon  folt;  and  we  Tentnre  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfectly 
supply  that  want  than  the  present  volome.  .  .  .  Wo  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  observation  in  surgical  pathology  and  sur- 
gery."—!7%«  LancsL 

**  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  win  consider  neither  money  wasted  in  Its  purchase, 
nor  time  in  its  perusal*— 2rA«  Medical  Jnteatigator. 

OOMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  p%^%i- 

cal  and  Moral.    Intended  chiefly  for  the   Use  of 
Parents. 

By  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED 

By  SIR  JAMES  CLARK,  K  0.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Fhysiclan-ln-ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Firflt  American  from  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  vol.,  12mo.    302  pn. 

Cloth,  $1.60. 

*^  This  excellent  little  book  should  be  In  the  hand  of  every  mother  of  a  Ihmily ;  and,  if  some 
of  our  lady  friend*  would  master  its  contents,  and  either  bring  up  their  children  by  the  light 
of  its  teaobings,  or  communicate  the  truths  it  contains  to  the  poor  by  whom  they  are  surround- 
ed, we  are  convinced  that  they  would  eflFect  infinitely  more  gwd  than  by  the  distrlhntlon  of  any 
number  of  tracts  whatever.  .  .  .  We  consider  thls'work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical 
treatises  that  any  practitioner  may  recommend  to  his  patients ;  and,  though,  if  its  precepts  are 
followed,  he  will  probably  lose  a  few  guineas,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  if  he  sees  his  friend's 
children  grow  up  healthy,  active,  strong,  and  both  mentally  and  physically  capable.""— -T^tf 
Lanett. 
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DAVI& 

Conservative  Surgtry^as  exhibitedmr^nedj/in^ 
some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  injurir 
ously  ioth  in  Health  and  Disease.    WUh  lUvstrations. 

By  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaodatlon,  eto^  etc 

1  voL,  8vo.    316  pp.   Olotli,  $8.00. 

The  author  has  enjoyed  rare  facilities  for  the  stady  and  treatment 
of  certain  classes  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession are  the  gradual  accumulation  of  over  thirty  years'  investigation. 

"  Dr.  Davis,  bringingf  as  he  does  to  his  specialty,  a  great  aptitude  for  the 
solution  of  mechanical  problems,  takes  a  high  rank  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
and  his  very  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  both  valu- 
able and  opportune.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  physician's  libraiy. 
The  style  is  unpretending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  intelli- 
gible."— Medical  Record. 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  according  to  Personal  Investigations,  es- 
pecially on  their  Development  in  the  JFostn^y  and  with 
reference  to  the  Use  of  Physicians. 

By  ALEXANDER  EOKER, 
Professor  of  Aiiatomy  and  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  in  the  Uniyerslty  of  Frefboig'. 

TranBlated  from  the  German  by  Bobert  T.  Sdes,  M.  D. 

1  vol.,  8vo.   87  pp.   $1.S5. 

"  The  work  of  Prof  Ecker  is  noticeable  principally  for  its  sucdnctness  and 
clearness,  avoiding  long  discussions  on  undedded  points,  and  yet  sufficiently 
furnished  with  references  to  make  easy  its  comparison  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  direction. 

"  Entire  originality  in  descriptive  anatomy  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
facts  verified  by  our  author  are  here  presented  in  a  more  intelligible  manner 
than  in  any  other  easily-accessible  work. 

"  The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  work  is  not  furnished  by  any  other 
text-book  in  the  English  language." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
January  20,  1878. 
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ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic.  APra^cdCmtrihutiontothe 
sPudy  of  Obstetrics^  and  the  Diseases  of  Woimen  and 
Chdldren. 

By  the  late  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  M.  D., 

Late  FrofiMOr  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  In  the  Bellerue  Hospital 
Medical  CoDcge;  Phyiddan  to  BeUevne  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylom; 
Consulting  Fhysldon  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  State 
Woman's  Hospital :  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  and  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Havana;  Fellow  of  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Pathological  Society,  eto^  etc 

1  Tol.,  8vo.   458  pp.   ClotlL,  $4.60, 

This  work  is,  in  a  measure,  a  rSmmi  of  separate  papers  previously  pre- 
pared b/  the  late  Dr.  EUiot ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  record  of  nearly 
two  hundred  important  and  difScult  cases  in  midwifery,  selected  from 
his  own  practice.  It  has  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  received 
the  highest  encomiums  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  justly 
believed  that  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
obstetric  literature  that  has  appeared  for  many  years,  and,  being  emi- 
nently  practical  in  its  character,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to 
obstetricians. 

"  The  volume  by  Dr.  Elliot  has  scarcely  less  value,  though  in  a  different  di- 
rection, than  that  of  the  Edinburgh  physician  (Dr.  Duncan,  *•  Researches  in  Ob- 
.  Btetrics')." — Lancet, 

**  This  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  class  of  books  *  after  the  practitioner^s  own 
heart,*  and  many  circumstances  concur  to  influence  us  to  extend  to  this  work  a 
cheexfol  welcome,  and  to  commend  it  as  fully  as  possible.  And  we  do  thus 
welcome  it  as  the  production  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  acknowledged 
ability,  and  high  position—as  an  emanation  from  one  of  the  leading  schools  of 
our  country — and  as  an  honorable  addition  to  our  national  medical  literature.*' — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

"There  is  no  book  in  American  obstetrical  literature  that  suipasses  this 
one." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner  of  midwifery  in  the  coun- 
try," — BoSon  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

**It  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language,  as  regards  clinical  instruction  in 
obstetrics." — American  Journal  of  Ohtldrics, 

^  The  book  has  the  freshness  of  hospital  practice  throughout  in  reference  to 
diagnosis,  pathology,  therapeutical  and  operative  proceedings.  It  will  be  found 
to  possess  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the  department  of  obstet- 
rics in  an  attractive  and  easy  style,  according  to  the  most  modem  and  improved 
views  of  the  profession."^- Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer, 

"  It  is  invaluable  for  the  practitioner  of  obstetrics." — 2^,  Y.  Medical  Journal. 
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FLINT. 

The    Physiology    of    Man.      Dedgnedtorep^ 
resent  the  Existing  State  of  Physiological  Scieiice  as 
applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  AUSTIN  FLDTT,  Jk.,  M.  B., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  in  the  BeUeyne  Hospital  Medical  CoIIegtti  and  In  the 
Lonir  Island  College  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Microeeoplit 
to  BeUeme  Hospital 

In  Five  Volnmes.   8yo.   Tinted  Paper. 
Volume  I. — The  Blood;  Circulation;  Hespiratum. 

8to.    602  pp.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

**  If  the  remdmng  portions  of  tlus  work  are  compiled  with  the  same  caie  and 
accuracy,  the  whole  may  vie  with  any  of  those  that  have  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced in  our  own  or  in  foreign  languages.'* — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Review, 

"Abb,  book  of  general  information  it  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  inyaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist"— Dublin  Quarterly  Joumcd  of  Medical  Science, 

"  The  complete  work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  systematic  treatises 
on  human  physiology." — The  Lancet, 

"  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  a  concise  and  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  full  risunU  of  *  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,' 
we  can  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Flint^s  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typographi- 
cal art  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  upon  our  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Appleton 
&  Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handsome  style  in  which 
they  issue  medical  works.  They  give  us  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generally  believed  by  publishers  that  physicians'  eyes  are  worth  saving.*' — Medi- 
cal Gazette. 

Volume     n.  —  Alimentation  ;   Digestion  /   Absorption  / 
Lymph  and  Chyle. 

8yo.    656  pp.    Cloth,  $4.60. 

**  The  second  histalment  of  this  work  fUlfils  all  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
perusal  of  the  first  .  .  .  The  author's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careful  reflection  and  study.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest  The  author's  style  is  as  dear  and  concise  as  his  method  is 
studious,  carefiid,  and  elaborate." — Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

"  We  regard  the  two  treatises  aheady  issued  as  the  very  best  on  human  physi- 
ology which  the  English  or  any  other  language  affords,  and  we  reconmiend  them 
with  thorough  confidence  to  students,  practitioners,  and  laymen,  as  models  of 
literary  and  scientific  ability." — N,  Y.  Medical  Journal 

"  We  have  found  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.  The  prac- 
tical and  positive  results  of  physiological  investigation  are  succinctiy  stated, 
without,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  of  disputed  points." — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  the  advanced  student,  and  as  a 
work  of  reference." — The  Lancet, 

"  The  leadmg  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  hi  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  that  to  which  it  refers." —  Western  Jour" 
nal  of  Medicine, 
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Flint's    Physiology.    Yolume  Ul.— Secretion; 
Excretion;  Ductless  Glands;  Nutrition;  Animal 
Heat;  Movements;  Voice  and  Sjpeech. 
8vo.   626  pp.   Cloth,  $4.60. 

**  Dr.  FUnf  8  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facts  given  have  been 
verified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonstrations." — Chicago 
Courier. 

*^  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

"  The  work  is  calculated  to  attract  other  than  professional  readers,  and  is 
written  with  sufficient  clearness  and  freedom  from  technical  pedantry  to  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  any  well-informed  man." — London  JSaiurday  JReview, 

"  From  the  extent  of  the  author's  investigations  into  the  best  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day,  the  world  over,  and  the  candor  and  good  judgment  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing his  treatises  as  standard  and  authoritative,  so  far  as  in  this  disputed  subject 
authority  is  admissible." — I^Tew  York  Times, 

Yolume  IV. — 27ie  Nervous  System. 

8to.   Cloth,  $4.60. 
This  volume  is  now  ready.    It  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  and,  in 
coiyunction  with  the  ''  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervons  System,"  by 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  constitutes  a  complete  work  on  "  The  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System." 

Volume  Y .^^Generaiion.    {In  jpress.) 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

the  Urine  in  Disease.  With  Brief  Directions  for  the 
Msamination  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  UH- 
nary  CalouU. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.D., 

FtofeBaor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  In  the  BeDeyae  Hospltsl  Medlcsl  College:  Fellow  of  tlM 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medical  Sodetv  of  the  Comity  of  New 
York ;  Besident  Member  of  the  Lycemn  of  Natmtd  History  in  the  City  of  New  York,  etc 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  oorreeted,   1  vol.,  12mo.  77  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  enable  the  bnsy  practitioner  to 

make  for  himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine ; 

to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  anthor's  experience  in  eliminating  little 

difficulties  in  the  manipnlations,  and  in  redccing  processes  of  analysis 

to  the  utmost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

**  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  English  so  complete  and  handy  as  the 
Manual  now  oflfered  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  the  high  scientific  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  ^arantee  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  directions- 
given." — Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

**  We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  Manual." — Psyehologieal  Journal 

"  Eminently  practical" — Detroit  Beview  of  Medicine, 
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FLINT. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

aTid  Protracted  JfusciUar  Exercise.   With  Special  ref- 
erence to  its  Infliience  upon  the  JSxecretion  of  Nil/rogen. 

Bj  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  B., 

Professor  of  Physlologj  in  the  BeUeytio  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  eto^  etc 

1  vol.,  8vo.   91  pp.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  monograph  on  the  relations  of  TTrea  to  Ezerdse  is  the  resolt  of  a  thorough  and  carefttl 
inyestigation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  celebrated  pedestrian. 
The  chemical  analyses  were  made  under  the  direction  of  B.  O.  Boremns,  M.  T>^  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Bellevae  Hospital  Medical  College,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Loew,  his 
assistant  The  observations  wore  made  with  the  cooperation  of  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  P.,  ProfiMsor 
of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeons;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D.,  Profess- 
or of  Surgical  Anatomy;  W.  H.  Tan  Buren,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery;  Austin 
Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System— all  of  the  Belleme  Hospital  Medical 
College. 

**■  This  work  will  be  found  Interesting  to  every  physician.  A  number  of  Important  resolti 
were  obtained  valuable  to  the  ^Aijtiologi&V^^CinoinnaU  MediccU  Repertory. 

HAMILTON. 

Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.    {Medical 

and  Surgical.)    A  Manual  for  Physicians  for  the 
Treatment  more  especially  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

By  ALLAN  MoLANE  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 

Physician  in  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System ; 
Member  of  the  New  York  Neurological  and  County  Medical  Societies,  etc^  etc. 

With  IVmnorons  niuBtratioiui.   1vol.,  8yo.   Cloth.   Friee,  $3.00. 

This  work  is  the  compilation  of  well-tried  measures  and  reported  cases,  and  is  intended  at 
a  simple  guide  for  the  general  practitioner.  It  Is  as  free  from  conAuing  theories,  teehnieal 
terms,  and  unproved  statements,  as  possible.  Electricity  is  indorsed  as  a  very  valuable  remedy 
in  certain  diseases,  and  as  an  invaluable  therapeutical  means  in  nearly  all  forms  of  Nnrovs 
Disease  ;  but  not  as  a  spedflc  for  every  human  ill,  mental  and  phyidcal 

HAMMOND. 

Insanity  in   its   Relations  to  Crime. 

A  Text  and  a  Commentary. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  B. 
1  vol.   8yo.   77  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

"A  part  of  this  essay,  under  the  title  '  Society  verwe  Insanity,*  was  contributed  to  Pvt» 
nanCa  maqcwUu^  for  September,  1870.  The  greater  portion  Is  now  first  published.  The  im- 
portance or  the  subject  considered  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whether  we  regard  It  fttnn 
ttie  stand-point  of  science  or  social  economy ;  and,  if  I  have  aided  in  its  eluddation,  my  object 
wHl  have  been  attained.""— JVom  A%Uhor''9  Pr^aee. 
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HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

St/atem. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D., 

PloftHor  of  DIseaseB  of  tba  Mind  and  ISTerTons  STstem,  and  of  CSiniea]  Medidne,  in  the  BeDeTiu 
Hoepital  Medical  CoUege;  PliyBldftn-ln-Chief  to  the  New  York  State  Hoapital  tot  Diaeaaea 
of  the  Nervosa  Syatem,  ete^  etc. 

TOUBTH  XOmOR,  BXYIiSD  Ain)  OORBBCTSD. 

Wlfh  Fortj-fiT6  ninstratlons.  1  toL,  8vo.  750  pp.  Cloth,  $5.00. 

The  treatise  embraces  an  introductorj  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
instrnments  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord; 
the  third,  cerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fonrth,  diseases  of  nerre-cells; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  feature  which  may 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  that  it  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  per- 
sonal observa^on  and  experience  of  the  anthor,  and  is  therefore  no  mere 
compilation* 

This  work  is  already  universally  popular  with  the  profession ;  their 
appreciation  of  it  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  two  years 
it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 


"  That  a  treatlae  bj  Prof.  Hammond  would  be  one  of  a  high  order  waa  what  we  anticipated, 
and  it  affords  na  pleasure  to  state  that  our  anticipations  haye  been  realized.^— CVno^nan 
JfediccU  B^ptrtwry, 

"This  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  diaeaaea  to  which  It  Is  devoted 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Englit^  language ;  and  its  value  is  much  increased  by  the  ihct  that 
Dr.  Hammond  baa  mainly  based  it  on  hu  own  experience  and  practloe,  which,  we  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers,  have  been  very  extensive."— 2on<:<(m  Medical  Timet  and  Gasette, 

"^  Free  from  useless  Terblafe  and  obscurity,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  knows  how  to  write  about  iV-^CMcago  Medical  Journal. 

'*  This  is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  book ;  it  embraces  manv  topics,  and  extends  over  a 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  moat  valuable  parts  of  it  relates  to  the  Dlseasee  of  the  Brain ;  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  Cerebro- 
spinal System,  the  Nerve-Cella,  and  the  Peripheral  Nervea.''— iJr^itfA  Medical  Journal. 

"The  work  before  na  la  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  its  distinctive  value  arises  from 
the  Ihct  that  the  work  Is  no  mere  rc^iamento  of  old  observations,  but  rests  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practice,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  have  been  very  extensive."— -4fner<- 
can  Journal  of  SyphUography, 

**  The  author  of  this  work  has  attained  a  high  rank  among  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
ftvm  previouB  labors  in  connection  with  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  from 
various  other  contrlbuttons  to  medical  literature,  and  he  now  holds  the  official  appointments  of 
Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Professor 
of  the  same  department  In  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  The  present  treatise  Is  the 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  In  pronouncing  it  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  our  systematic  YLXenKx^r^Qlaegow  Medical  Journal. 
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HOFFMANN. 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 
Preparations.  A  Guide  for  the  Determinalion  of 
their  Identity  and  Quality^  and  for  the  Detection  ofJm^ 
purities  and  AdvUerations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmor 
ceutistSj  Physicians,  Druggists,  and  Ma/nufa/sturing 
Chemists,  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students. 

By  FRED.  HOFFMANN,  Phil.  D. 

One  ToL,  8vo.  BidUy  iUtutrated.   Clotli,  Price,  $3. 

The  preparation  of  the  chemicals  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  has  largely 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  pharmaceutist  into  those  of  the  manufacturer ; 
yet  legal  responsibility  and  professional  duty  require  all  who  compound,  dis- 
pense, or  sell  medicines,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  to  determine,  by  correct 
tests>  the  identity,  quality,  and  purity  of  every  article  dispensed  or  sold  for  med- 
ication. A  work  embracmg  the  most  approved  methods  of  examinations,  and 
forming  a  critical  and  useful  guide  for  such  tests,  has  as  yet  been  a  desideratum. 

This  want  has  now  been  successfully  met  by  the  present  work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  operations 
and  reagents,  and  ^ves  a  general  account  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
chemical  analysis.  The  second,  or  main  part,  gives,  in  an  alphabetical  order, 
a  complete  account  of  the  medicinal  chemicals,  their  physical  and  chenucal 
characteristics,  and  directions  for  the  establishment  of  their  quality  and  purity, 
selected  and  arranged  with  care  and  judgment ;  each  compound  is  fully  de- 
scribed according  to  its  aspect  and  properties,  its  solubility  in  the  usual  sol* 
vents,  simple  and  chemical,  and  its  deportment  with  reagents  (tests  of  IdeniUy) ; 
this  is  followed  by  the  Examinationj  under  which  heading  the  defects,  or  the 
accidental  impurities,  resulting  from  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  chemicals,  or  from  insufficient  purification,  and  also  the  adulterations  and 
substitutions,  are  considered,  and  theb  detection  dearly  and  precisely  described, 
so  that  they  are  readily  understood  by  those  having  an  average  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  ordinary  chemical  manipulations,  many  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
more  important  apparatus,  are  illustrated  by  excellent  engravings.  A  number 
of  very  useful  tables  is  scattered  through  the  test ;  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  comparative  tables  of  the  thcrmometric  scales,  the  troy  and  metric  weights, 
and  a  complete  index,  embracing  the  common  English  terms  and  the  Latin 
names  and  synonymes  in  use. 

The  work  has  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research, 
within  the  briefest  possible  compass ;  and  forms  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
trustworthy  guide,  combining  easy  operations,  simple  apparatus,  and  economy 
of  time,  with  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy. 
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In  America  it  has  already  met  with  general  and  unqualified  approval ;  aad 
in  Europe  is  now  being  welcomed  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  addi- 
tions to  modem  pharmaceutical  literature.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  real 
merits  and  popularity  of  the  book,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following : 

"A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed,  and  for  this  reason  alone  this  Tolome  wonid  be 
heartily  welcomed,  even  if  It  had  been  less  complete  than  It  is.  .  .  .  This  brief  outline  of  the 
oontents  of  this  valnable  work  is  scarcely  snfflclent  to  convev  a  correct  idea  of  all  the  Informa-  ^ 
tion  nresented  in  it  The  descriptions  and  directions  are  cloar  and  precise,  and  we  feel  sure " 
that  those  whose  Tocatlon  reqnlres  the  examination  of  medicinal  chemicals  will  find  this  valna- 
ble work  what  the  author  designed  it  to  be— a  trustworthy  guide  for  the  determination  of  their 
identity  and  quality."— ulmerican  Journal  qf  Pharmacy. 

"  A  woik  of  this  character  has  long  been  a  desideratum^  and  we  may  now  truly  say  that  the 
void  has  been  well  filled  by  this  c:viellent  treatise,  which  will  be  conually  welcomed  by  every 
phannacist  and  by  all  others  to  whom  it  Is  especially  directed.  In  all  the  departments  of  the 
work  Dr.  Hoflhuum  displavs  extended  research,  and  a  critical  fiunlllari(y  with  tne  subject,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  placed  the  matter  before  the  student  with  system,  and  in  a  language 
at  onoe  dear  and  concise.  Not  only  is  the  author  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  result 
of  his  labor,  but  every  pharmaceutist  also  upon  this  most  opportune  addition  to  the  literature 
of  his  art,  and  most  valuable  assistant  in  his  dolly  work." — T/u  Pharmacist  {jOhicago), 

**  In  this  excellent  work,  Ae  author,  a  thorough  practical  phannaceutist,  eminently  fitted  to 
the  task,  has  successfoUy  endeavored  to  crystailke  into  a  single  volume  all  that  is  essential  to 
form  a  reliable  and  practical  guide."— 3^«u;  York  Medical  Pevieto. 

^  The  object  for  which  this  book  has  been  written  has  been  suceessftilly  accomplished ;  it  is 
an  eminently  practical  work  throughout ;  Its  style  and  descriptions  are  clear  and  accurate,  and 
it  win  prove  very  valnable  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  examine  drugs  and  chemicals.^ — 
Bodon  MedicM  and  Surgical  Joumak  « 

**This  book  has  long  been  a  d^lderatum,  and  will  be  well  received.  It  treats  of  subjects  of 
vita]  importance  to  the  physician  and  druggist  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  We  do  most 
heartUy  reconmiend  this  work  as  the  best  aid  in  the  examination  of  medicinal  chemicals."— 
IfasheilU  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

**  This  volume  is  a  carcftilly-prepared  woik,  and  well  up  to  the  existing  state  of  both  the 
science  and  art  of  modem  pharmacy.  It  is  a  book  which  will  find  its  place  in  every  medical 
and  pharmaoentleal  laboratory  and  library,  and  is  a  safe  and  Instructive  guide  to  medical  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  of  medicine."— ^n^ruMzn  Journal  qf  Science  and  Arte. 

**  The  appearance  of  this  work  must  be  regarded  as  very  timely.  That  the  physician  and  the 
phaimaoentlst  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  by  the  most  approved  methods  the  arti- 
cles they  prescribe  and  dispense,  the  author  has,  careftiuy  and  with  a  mature  Judgment  and 
sound  <uscretion,  collected  and  arranged  in  accessible  form  the  most  trustf  tests  of  purity  in 
medicinal  chemicals."— JfsdiooZ  and  Surgical  Pepcrier. 

»In  this  volume  Dr.  HofOmann  has  snppUed  a  want  in  the  literature  of  his  profession,  by 
having  gather^  together  tiie  widely-scattered  fhigments  of  information  routing  to  the  exami- 
nation of  chemicaJs,  and  has  arranged  them  into  a  systematic  and  ready  hand-bo<^  of  especial 
interest  and  value,  which  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  wide  circulation.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  indices, 
the  work  is  a  model ;  it  contains  a  number  of  valuable  tables,  and  is  Urgely  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent engravings,  which  serve  to  elucidate  very  much  the  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  ma- 
nipulations. The  work  is  Issued  in  Messrs.  Appletons'  best  style,  and  presents  not  only  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  but  an  unusual  freedom  from  typographical  defects  and  errors."— ulmeri- 
can  Chemu^ 

^The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its  accuracy  and  value. 
Dr.  Hoi&nann  Is  well  known  as  a  highly- valued  contributor  to  solentiflo  Journals,  as  a  popubur 
lecturer,  and  as  an  original  Investigator.  He  has  himself  practically  appUed  the  leading  meth- 
ods set  forth  in  the  b<x>k.  and  has  proved  most  of  the  tests  recommended  by  him.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  pharmaceutical  literature,  and  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
securing  a  still  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  chemicals  most  in  uae.^— Journal 
qfAp^itd  Chemittry, 

**Thl8  excellent  volume  carries  out  AiHv  the  pre&tory  promises,  and  fills  a  void  which  has 
heretofore  existed  In  American  pharmaceutical  literature.  It  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  library  Gt  tiie  average  pharmaceutist  but  also  an  invaluable  aid  to  those  better  qualified 
and  practically  fomlllar  with  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  be  regarded 
as  a  standard  among  works  on  pharmacy."— /V(/.  C.  Lewis  Diehl^  Louinille,  Kentucby. 

**  It  Is  with  great  satisfkction  that  we  note  the  appearance  of  this  manual,  espedally  adapted 
to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  manufocturer  of  medicinal  chemicals.  The  processes  recom- 
mendM  have  been  Judiciously  and  carefbdly  selected,  and  the  instructions  are  frdl  and  trust- 
worthy; and  we  hope  that  the  circulation  of  this  elaborate  work,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^ 
may  tend  to  accomplish  its  objects."— C^«micai  Xews  (London). 
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HOLLAND. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life, 

By  SIB  HENBY  HOLLAND,  Bart,  IL  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  E.  C.  B.,  etc, 
Preaident  of  the  Boyal  iDBtitation  of  Great  Britain,  PhysidaD-ln-Ordiiiary  to  the  Queen, 

etc,  etc 

1  VOL,  12mo,  851  pp.  Frioe,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  yery  entertaining  and  InstmctiTe  narrative,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
autobiography  and  yet  distinct  ftom  it,  in  this,  that  its  chief  object,  as  alleged  by  the 
writer.  Is  not  so  mach  to  recount  the  events  of  his  own  life,  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
chronicler  for  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  **  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  ^*  is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  giT> 
Ing  an  outline  ot  it  to  tbe  public/*— 7!^  Lancet. 

''  His  memory  was— is,  we  may  say,  for  he  is  still  alive  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
facolties— stored  with  recollections  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  cen- 
tury. ...  A  life  extending  over  a  period  of  eighty-four  years,  and  passed  in  the  most 
active  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  society,  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  must  neces- 
sarily be  ftill  of  singrnlar  interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortunately  not  waited  nntil 
his  memory  lost  its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  in  W^^The  Ntw 
York  Timet, 

HOWE. 

Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  Etiology^  Pathology^  and  Treatment  of  Accidents^ 
DiaeaseSy  and  Cases  of  Poisoning^  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention.  Designed  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine, 

By  JOSEPH  W.   HOWE,  M.D., 

CUnlool  ProfeBSor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York ; 

Visiting  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 

of  Medicine,  etc,  etc. 

1  VOL,  8yo.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

**This  work  has  a  taking  title,  and  was  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability,  to 
fill  a  void  in  the  profession.  ...  To  the  general  practitioner  in  towns,  villages,  and  in  the 
country,  where  the  aid  and  moral  support  of  a  consultation  cannot  be  availed  of;  this  volume 
will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  help.  We  commend  it  to  the  profession. — OindnnaH  Lancet 
and  Obserter. 

**  This  work  Is  certainly  novel  in  character,  and  Its  uaefhiness  and  acceptability  are  as  marked 
as  its  novelty.  .  .  .  The  book  is  confidently  recommended.^'— -iSicAmona  and  Louisville  Med- 
ical Journal. 

*''  This  volume  is  a  practical  Ulustration  of  the  positive  side  of  the  physician's  life,  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  the  sudden  emergencies  which  frequently  occur  in  praetioe. 
.  .  .  The  author  wastes  no  words,  but  devotes  himself  to  Uie  description  of  each  disease  as  if 
the  patient  were  imder  his  hands.  Because  it  is  a  good  book  we  recommend  it  most  heartily  to 
the  profession."— Awion  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

*^Thls  work  bears  evidence  of  s  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  profbsslon.  The  author  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  Imparting  instruction 
as  well  as  for  simpUMug  tedious  details.  ...  A  carofUl  perusal  will  amply  repay  the  student 
and  practitioner.'  — jYeio  York  Medical  Journal.''* 
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HUXLEY  AND  YOUMANS- 

The    Elements    of    Physiology    and 

Hygiene.     With  Nwmeroua  lUv^traUona. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.D. 

Kew  and  Beyiied  Edition.   1  vol.,  12mo.  420  pp.  $1.75. 

A  text-book  for  eduoational  institutions,  and  a  valuable  elementary 
work  for  students  of  medicine.  The  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Huxley,  adapted  by  Dr.  Youmans  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  American  education.  The  eminent  claim  of  Professor 
Huxley's  "Elementary  Physiology"  is,  that,  while  up  to  the  times,  it 
is  trustworthy  in  its  presentation  of  the  subject ;  while  rejecting  dis- 
credited doctrines  and  doubtful  speculations,  it  embodies  the  latest 
•results  that  are  established,  and  represents  the  present  actual  state  of 
physiological  knowledge. 

"A  valoAble  oontribntton  to  anAtomicftland  physiological  vAmo^'^'~Rdigiou9  Teleteojye. 

**  A  olear  and  wen-arranged  work,  embracing  the  latest  discoveries  and  accepted  theories.'* 
'~3i{f(tlo  0(»nmerci<il, 

**  Teeming  with  Infimnation  concerning  the  human  physical  enconomy.^— .^MniiH^  Jbur- 
naL 

HUXLEY. 

The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of  "Man^  Place  In  Nature,''  "On   the  Origin  of  Species,"  "Lay  Sermons  and 

Addresses,''  eto. 

1  vol.,  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  former  works  of  Prof.  Huxley  leare  no  room  for  doubt  a$i  to  the  unpor- 
tance  and  Talue  of  hia  new  volume.  It  is  one  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  who  are  interested  hi  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

"  This  long-expected  work  win  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all  stodents  and  teachers  of  Com- 
paratiTe  Anatomy  as  a  compendious,  reliable,  and,  notwithstanding  its  small  dimensions,  most 
comprehensive  guide  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  To  praise  or  to  criticise  the  work  of  so 
accomplished  a  master  of  his  ikvorlto  science  would  be  equally  out  of  place.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  realises,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  anticipations  which  have  been  formed  of  it ; 
and  that  it  presents  an  extraordinary  combination  of  wide,  general  views,  with  the  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  succinct  statement  of  a  prodigious  number  of  individual  facta."— 3^^*rfl. 
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JOHNSON. 
The    Chemistry    of    Common     Life. 

Illust/rated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc., 

iLuthor  of  "Lectures  on  A^ricultnnil  Chemistry  and  Geology,^  **A  Cttechism  of  Agrlcoltoial 
Chemistiy  and  Geology/'  etc 

2  voli.,  12mo.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 

present  condition  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  of  matured  scientific 

opinion,  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted.    The  reader  will  not 

be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  differ 

from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 

on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTERMAN. 
Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomao. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 
1a\a  Sturgeon  U.  8.  A.,  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
1  vol.,  8yo.   194  pp.   Cloth,  $1.00. 
"  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  that 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  affec 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  efficient  colleagues,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  us  hope  never  to  re- 
turn, evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward." — Prtface. 

"  We  venlure  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  amials, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  Instmction,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finish  them 
at  a  sitting.** — Mescal  Record, 

"  A  graceful  and  aflTectionate  tribute." — N,  Y,  Medical  Journal 

LEWES. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Author  of  '^Seaaide  Studies,**  "^Lllb  of  Goethe,"*  etc 

2  voli.,  12nio.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

The  object  of  this  work  differs  from  that  of  all  others  on  popular 

science  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  while  meeting 

those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 

with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MAUDSLEY. 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  Loudon, 

Physiofaui  to  the  West  London  Hospital:  Honorary  MemNv  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society 
of  Paris ;  Ibrmeriy  Besldent  Physician  of  the  Manchester  Boyal  Lunatic  Hospital,  eto. 

1  VOL,  8yo.    442  pp.    Clotli,  $8.00. 

This  work  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  to  bring  the  manifold  instmctive  instances  presented  by  the 
nnsonnd  mind  to  bear  npon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscnre  problems 
of  mental  science. 

**Dr.  Maadsley  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
what  is,  at  least  in  English,  an  original  enterprise.** — London  Saturday  Jieview, 

**It  is  so  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  sound  truths  that  their  wide  dissemi- 
nation could  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  all  thinking  persons.*' — Fsycholo^ietU  Journal. 

**  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  philosophioal 
acumen  and  accurate  obsenration.*' — MnUeal  Record, 

"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly 
to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality— one  of  those 
productions  that  are  eyolved  only  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that 
serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  advances  in  knowledge  and  science.** — 
N,  Y,  Medical  JoumaL 


Body 


and  Mind  I  An  inquiry  into  their  Conr 
nection  and  Mutual  Injlvsnce,  speoiaJly  in  reference 
to  Mental  Disorders ;  being  the  Chilstonian  Lectures 
for  1870,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,   With  Appendix. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians;  Professor  of  Medical  Jnrispmdonce  In  IJnlvarsitT  Col- 
lege,  London;  President-elect  of  the  Medico-PsydudegicAl  Association ;  Honorary  Memoer  of 
the  Medioo-Psychologlcal  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Phvsldans  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psjrohiatiy  and  Forensic  Psychology  of  Tlenna; 
ibrmerly  Besident  Physician  of  the  Manchester  Boyal  Lonatlo  Asylom,  ete^  etc 

1  vol.,  ISxno.    155  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  be  described  as  being  to  bring 

man,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  mnch  as  possible  with* 

in  the  scope  of  scientific  inqniry. 

**  A  representative  work,  which  every  one  must  study  who  desires  to  know 
what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental 
physiology  and  pathology.*' — TJu  Lancet. 

**  It  distinctly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology.** — Thi 
Practitioner, 
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MAEKOE. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

By  THOMAS  M.  MAREOE,  H.  D., 
FtofesBor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  PhysicianB  and  Sorgeons,  New  York,  ote. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUS  TB  ATIONS. 

1  VOL  8vo.   Cloth,  $4.50. 

■  FIOXMIN   OF   ZLLUSTBATZOVS, 


This  valuable  work  is  a  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  BoneB,  embradng  thdr 
Btructural  changes  as  affected  by  disease,  their  clinical  history  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding also  an  account  of  the  yarious  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them. 
None  of  the  injuries  of  bone  aie  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  joint  diseases,  ex- 
cepting where  the  condition  of  the  bone  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of 
disease.  As  the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  yaried  experience,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medi- 
cal literature. 

**The  book  which  I  now  offer  to  my  profeBsional  brethren  contains  the  snbetance  of 
the  lectures  which  I  have  delivered  daring  the  past  twelve  years  at  the  college.  ...  I 
have  followed  the  leadinss  of  my  own  stadies  and  obeeirations,  dwelliDg  more  on  thost 
branches  where  I  had  seen  and  studied  most,  and  perhaps  too  mnch  neglecting  others 
where  my  own  experience  was  more  barren,  and  therefore  to  me  less  interesting.  I  have 
endeavored,  however,  to  make  np  the  deflcienciee  of  my  own  knowledge  by  the  free  use  of 
the  materials  scattered  so  richly  through  our  periodical  literatnre,  which  scattered 
leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  systematic  writer  to  collect  and  to  embody  in 
any  account  he  may  offer  of  the  state  of  a  science  at  any  given  period."— jESr^roef  J)rom 
AuthorU  Prtface, 
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MEYER 

Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Mediome. 

By  Db.  MORITZ  MEYER, 
Boyal  OoQiiBellor  of  HmIUi,  ete. 

Tnumlated  from  the  Third  Qerman  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
A  New  and  Bevlsed  Edition, 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Prafeflsor  of  Diseases  of  the  Hind  and  Kerrons  8  jstem,  and  of  Clinical  Medidna,  In  the  BeDeyne 
Hospital  Medical  College;  Tice-Fk-eeident  of  the  Academy  of  Mental  Sci«noe^  National 
Insatate  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sdencea ;  late  Smgeon*€eneral  U.  B.  A.,  etc 

1  ToL,  8vo.    497  pp.    Clotli,  H.60. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  study  the  action  of  electricity, 

to  become  acquainted  with  its  valae  in  therapeutics,  and  to  follow  the 

improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the  apparatus  for  its  application  in 

medicine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 

treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  without 

prejudice,  which  already,  especially  in  nervous  diseases,  has  been  used 

with  the  best  results,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest 

in  a  still  broader  domain." — From  Author^ s  Prtface, 

iMUIMM  OV  OLTOnATIOKS. 


flartoP'StttpghniiiiH  Apptntu. 

**  Those  who  do  not  read  German  are  under  great  obligations  to  William  A 
Hammond,  who  has  given  them  not  only  an  excellent  translation  of  a  most^  ex- 
cellent work,  but  has  given  us  much  valuable  information  and  many  suggestions 
from  his  own  personal  experience." — Medical  Seoord. 

"  Dr.  Moritz  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  laborious 
and  conscientious  student  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  practical  medicine, 
and  the  results  of  l^s  labors  are  given  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  in  making 
a  translation  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  profession 
of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  Plsdnly  and  concisely  written,  and  simply 
and  clearly  arranged,  it  contains  just  what  the  physician  wants  to  know  on  the 
subject"— -y.  F.  MediMi  Journal. 

"  It  is  destined  to  fill  a  want  long  felt  by  physicians  in  this  country."— /otirnd 
of  ObsielricB. 
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NIEMETER 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical   Medicine. 

With  Partictdar  Heferenpe  to  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  YON  NEEMEYER, 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeatlct ;  Director  of  the  Medical  CllnSe  of  the  UniTersity  of 

Traxislated  from  the  Eisriith  Oerman  Edition,  by  speoial  permiMioii  of 

the  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

IaU  >De  of  the  Physldans  to  the  Bureaa  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  at  BelleYiie  Hospital  Jbr 
the  Oatrdoor  Poor ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Aoadeoij  of  Medicine,  etc^ 

and 

CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  K  D., 

One  of  the  Physicians  to  the  New  York  Hospital;  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  New  YoriL  Ey* 
and  Ear  Infirmary;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 

Beyised  Edition.   8  voli.,  8yo.   1,528  pp.  Cloth,  $9.00 ;  Sheep,  $11.00. 

The  author  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  shall ' 
be  as  lifelike  and  faithful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to 
furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success ;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

''It  is  comprehensive  and  concise,  and  is  characterized  by  clearness  and 
originality." — DMin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine, 

'*  Its  author  is  learned  in  medioal  literature ;  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
frith  care  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them." — The  Lancet, 

**A8  a  full,  systematic,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physician,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  smular  treatise  in  any  language." — Apj^eUms* 
foumal. 

**  The  author  is  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  and 
give  judgment  regardmg  them." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

**  From  its  general  excellence,  we  are  disposed  to  thmk  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-books." — American  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Meaical  Sciences, 

'*  The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regarding  a  German  book  generally  is, '  Is 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  "  Without  stoppmg  to  consider  the  justness  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  *  practical,'  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  *  It  is  1  *  " — Neti 
York  Medical  Journal, 

"  The  author  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  tares  from  the  wheat— a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  students." — British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Whatever  exalted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  author's  talents 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  text-book  will  not  disappoint 
them,  while  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  have  in 
store  a  rich  treat"— -iVeio  York  Medical  Record. 
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NEUMANN. 

Hand- Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 

By  Db.  ISIDOR  NEUMANN, 
Lecturer  on  JSkin  DiseaeeB  In  the  Boyal  UniToreity  of  YieDOA. 

Translated  from  adyanoed  sheets  of  the  seoond  edition,  ftixnished  by  the 
Author;  with  Notes, 

By  LUCIUS  D.  BULKLET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 
Sorgeonto  the  New  York  Dlspensarv,  Department  of  Yenereal  and  Skin  Diseases ;  Assist- 
ant to  the  Skin  Clinic  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeona,  New  York;  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8yo.   Ab3Tit  450  pages  and  66  Woodcuts.    Cloth,  $4.00. 


mODEEir  OF  nXXJETSATIONS. 


Section  of  skin  fh>m  a  bald  head. 

Prof.  Neumann  ranks  second  only  to  Hebra,  whose  assistant  he  was  for  many  yean, 
and  his  work  may  be  considered  as  a  fkir  exponent  of  the  German  practice  of  Dermatolo- 
gy. The  book  is  abundantly  illnstrated  with  plates  of  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the 
skin.  The  translator  has  endeavored,  by  means  of  notea  firom  French,  Bnglish,  and  Ameri- 
can soorces,  to  make  the  work  valnable  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  practitioner. 

"  It  Is  a  work  which  I  shall  heartily  recommend  to  my  class  of  students  at  the  Umrer. 
eity  of  PennsTlvania,  and  one  which  I  feel  sure  will  do  much  toward  enlightening  the  pro- 
fession on  this  BuhjecV—Lotiii  A.  DuArinff, 

"  I  know  it  to  be  a  good  book,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  well  translated :  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  it  illnstrated  by  references  to  the  views  of  co-laborers  in  the  same  field.''— 
Erawnuu  WUson. 

**  So  complete  as  to  render  it  a  most  nsefhl  book  of  reference.**— 7*.  McCaU  Anderson. 

"  There  certainly  is  no  work  extont  which  deals  so  thoroughly  with  the  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  Skin  as  does  this  hand-book."— J\r.  Y.  Medical  seoord. 

*'  The  original  notes  bv  Dr.  Bnlkley  are  very  practical,  and  are  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  text    .    .    .   I  anticipate  forit  a  wide  circaiation."~/S!aa«Z>uribM.^oi^on. 

**  I  have  already  twice  expressed  my  fiivorable  opinion  of  the  book  in  print,  and  am 
glad  that  it  is  given  to  the  public  at  \MV'~^amet  C,  White,  BoeUm. 

*'  More  than  two  years  ago  we  noticed  Dr.  Neumann's  admirable  work  in  Its  original 
shape ;  and  we  are  therefore  absolved  fTom  the  necessity  of  saying  more  than  to  repeat 
our  strong  recommendation  of  it  to  English  readtny^PraetUkmer, 
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NEPTEL. 

Galvano-TherapeutlCS.  The  Physiological  anA 
Therapeutical  Action  of  the  Galvamo  Currenl  upon 
the  Acoustic^  Optic,  Sympathetic,  and  Pnevmogastric 
Nerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 
1  vol.,  12mo.  161  pp.  Cloth,  $1.60. 
This  book  has  been  published  at  the  request  of  several  aural  sur- 
geons and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician 
to  the  largest  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facili- 
ties for  investigation. 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ftill  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  anthor's  practicfQ  acquaintance  with 
them." — New  York  Medical  Journal, 

"  Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  they 
could  and  should  possess." — 77ie  Medical  Invettiffotor. 

NIG-HTING-ALE. 

Notes  on  Nursing:  What  U  is,  and  what  Uisnot. 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
1  voL,  12]uo.  140  pp.  Clotli,  75  cents. 
Every-day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  hav^— dis- 
tinct from  medical  knowledge,  which  only  a  profession  can  have. 

PEREIRA. 

Dr.    Pereiras   Elements   of   Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pha/rmaceutical  Practi- 
tioners and  Students,  amd  comprisvng  all  the  Medi- 
cines of  the  British  Pharmacopcda,  with  such  others 
as  are  frequently  ordered  m  Prescriptions,  or  re- 
quired ly  the  Physician. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BENTLEY  and  TBEOPHILUS  REDWOOD. 

Hew  Edition,  Brought  down  to  1872.   1  vol.,  Boyal  8vo,  Cloth,  $7.00; 
Sheep,  $8,00. 
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PEASLEE. 

Ovarian   Tumors  ;    Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment,  with  reference  e^pedaUy  to  Ovariotomy. 
By  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  DlseMes  of  Women  in  Dartmooth  College;  one  of  the  Oonsoltlng  PhyBielans  to 
the  New  York  State  Woman^s  Hospital ;  formeiljr  rrofewor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  in  the  New  York  Medical  OoUege ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Berlin,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  ninatratad  with  many  Woodonts,  and  a  Steel  Engraving  of  Dr. 
E.  KoDowell,  the  ''Pather  of  Orariotomy."  Frioa,  Cloth,  $5.00. 

This  rahiable  work,  embracing  the  results  of  many  years  of  saeoassftil  experience  in  the 
department  of  which  it  treats,  will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the 
high  standing  of  the  aathor  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  combine  to  nuke  the  book  the 
best  in  the  langoage.  It  is  dlylded  into  twd  parts :  the  first  treating  of  Ovarian  Tmnors,  their 
anatomy,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  except  by  extirpation ;  the  second  of  Ovariot- 
omy, its  history  and  statistics,  and  of  the  operation.  Fully  illustrated,  and  abounding  with 
information  the  result  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
eveiy  physician  in  the  countiy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  pro8^  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  justly  styled,  by  an  eminent  critic,  **  the  mott  compute  medical  mono- 
graph  <m  a  praaUedl  subject  ever  produced  in  ^U$  eowUry,'" 

*'  His  opinions  upon  what  others  have  advised  are  clearly  set  Ibrth,  and  are  as  interesting 
and  important  as  are  the  propositions  he  has  himself  to  advance ;  while  there  are  a  firesbness, 
a  vigor,  an  authority  about  his  writing,  which  great  practical  knowledge  alone  can  confbr.^— 
The  Lancet. 

**  Both  Wells^s  and  Peaslee's  works  will  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  skin  of  their  authors.  Both  exist  not  only  as  masters  or  their  art,  but  as  dear  and 
graceftil  writers.  In  either  work  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  the  fruits  of  rich  expe- 
rience, of  earnest  thought,  and  of  steady,  well-balanced  judgment  As  England  is  proud  of 
Wells,  so  may  America  well  be  proud  of  Peaslee,  and  the  great  world  of  sdenoe  may  be  proud 
otho^L^^BHOeh  Medical  Journal 

**Thl8  is  an  excellent  work,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  industry,  ability,  science,  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Peaslee.  Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  so  complete,  so  exhaustive- 
ly learned,  so  imbued  with  a  practical  tone,  without  losing  other  substantial  good  quaUtiee." 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

**  In  dosing  our  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  again  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  study,  the  care  Ail  and  honest  statemeota,  and  candid  spirit,  which  characterize  it 
For  the  use  ef  the  student  tee  should  gUoe  the  preprence  to  Dr.  Peaslee^ s  ioork^  not  oniy 
from  its  completeness^  Imtfrom  its  more  methodtcal  orrangemenL^^Ameriean  Journal 
qf  Medical  Sciences. 

^  Dr.  Peaslee  brings  to  the  work  a  thoroughness  of  study,  a  ftmlUarity  with  the  whole 
field  of  histology,  physiology,  pathology,  and  practical  gynaMtoloffy,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  any  man  who  ever  pcrlbrms  the  operation.^^-*J/M2ioa^  Record. 

**  If  we  were  to  select  a  single  word  to  express  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  exoeUenoe  of 
this  book.  It  would  be  its  thoroughness.^^2f&u>  York  Medical  Journal, 

"*  We  deem  its  careAil  perusal  indispensable  to  all  who  would  treat  ovarian  tumors  with  a 
good  oonsdence.^^— .<im«r«ca»  Journal  qf  ObslMcs. 

^  It  shows  prodigal  industry,  and  embodies  within  its  five  hundred  and  odd  paffes  prettv 
much  all  that  seems  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  ovarian  diseases.*"— PAito</«/pAia  Medi- 
cal limes. 

^  Great  thoroughness  Is  shown  in  Dr.  Peaslee's  treatment  of  aU  the  details  of  this  very  ad- 
mirable work.^— Awton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

""It  is  a  necessity  to  every  sozgeon  who  expects  to  treat  thte  disease.**— X«a«eiMM>rt& 
Medical  BeraJd. 

^  Indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  gynsoobgy."— Pao(^  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

**  There  Is  not  a  donbtfbl  point  that  could  ooeur  to  any  one  that  Is  not  explained  and  an- 
swered in  the  most  satisflictory  manner."—  Virginia  Clinical  Record. 

"^  The  woriE  Is  one  the  profession  should  prize ;  one  that  eveiy  earnest  practitioner  should 
^oes/ess.^— Georgia  Medical  Companion, 

''  Dr.  Peaslee  has  achieved  a  success,  and  the  work  Is  one  whldi  no  practical  snigeon  can 
affnd  to  be  without**— JfM^ica^  IntesUgator, 
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SATRE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  Clvb-Foot. 

By  LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

ProfMsor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  BeDeme  Hospital  Medical  CoU^e ;  Burgeon  to  Bellerae 

imd  Cbari^  Uospitals,  etc 

1  vol.,  12mo.   Kew  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth. 

*'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  convey,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 

all  the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general 

practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  so  snccessM  in  my 

own  hands." — Freface, 

'^The  book  win  yenr  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  mt^rlty  of  general  practittonen,  Ibr 
whose  use,  as  stated,  it  is  intended/'— ^Teto  York  Medical  JourfKU, 

SMITR 


On  Foods, 


By  EDWARD  SinTH,M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  €k>I]ege  of  PhysidanB  of  London,  etc^  etc. 
Ivol.,  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.75. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  author's  work  on  "  Practical  Dietary,"  he  has 
felt  the  want  of  another,  which  would  embrace  all  the  generally-known 
and  less-known  foods,  and  contain  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  re- 
specting them.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  general  read- 
ers. The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  and  includes 
water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary 
aspects. 

STROUD. 
The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christy  and  its  Relations  to  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Christianity. 

.  Bj  WILLIAM  STROUD,  M.  D.' 

With  a  Letter  on  the  Saljeot, 

By  Sir  JAMES  T.  SIMPSON,  Bart.,  M.  D. 

lYoL,  12mo.  422  pp.   Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masterpiece,  and 
win  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  principal  point  Insisted  upon  Is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  caused  by  rapture  or  Iaoer< 
atlon  of  the  heart  8ir  James  Y.  SimpBon,  who  had  read  the  author^s  treatise  and  yarions  com- 
ments on  it,  expressed  himself  Teiy  pioslttyely  in  fbyorof  the  ylews  maintained  by  Dr.  Stroud.^ 
—PsycholoQical  JoumaL 
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SIMPSON. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Yowag  Simpsony  Bart.y  M.  D.    In  Three  Volumes, 

Volume  L — Selected  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Works  of 
Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  Bart,  M.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh.  Containing  the  substance  of  his  Lect- 
ures on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician- Accoucheur  to  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

1vol.,  8vo.   852  pp.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

This  volame  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  contributions  of 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contri- 
butions, and  also  his  Lecture  Notes,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

**  To  many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  the  chief  of  the  papers  it  contains  are  fiuniliar.  To 
others,  although  probably  they  may  be  aware  that  Shr  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  snb- 
fects,  the  papers  themselves  win  be  new  and  ft^h.  To  the  first  class  we  would  recommenci 
this  edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  works,  as  a  valuable  volume  of  reference;  to  the  latter,  as 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  great  master  and  improver  of  his  art,  the  study  of  which  cannot 
fidl  to  make  them  better  prepu«d  to  meet  and  overcome  Its  difficulties.**— Jf<«2Joa^  Tlmti  and 
Gaunt, 

Volume  n. — Ancesthesia^  MospitcUisnij  etc.  Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Simpson,  Bart. 

IvoL,  8vo.   660  pp.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  We  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
practitioner:  for,  though  it  Is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  out  and  studied  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit**  ~7A«  Lancet  {London). 

Volume  nL — The  Diseases  of  Women,    Edited  by  Alex.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
1  vol.,  8vo.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  extant.    Of  inestimable  value  to  every  physician. 

SWETT. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

By  JOHN  A.   SWETT,  M.  D., 

PlroftMor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  New  York  ITniverslty ;  Physldaii 
to  the  New  York  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

IvoL,  8vo.   587  pp.   $3.50. 

Embodied  in  this  volume  of  lectures  Is  the  experience  of  ten  years  in  hospital  and  prtvato 
prtctioe. 
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SCHROEDER 
A   Manual  of  Midwifery.    iTuHmdin^  the 

Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State. 
By  Dr.  KARL  SOHROEDER. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Director  of  the  Ljing-in  Institatioii  in  the  XTnlrersity  of  Erlongen. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Oerman  BdltJom, 

By  OHAS.  H.  CARTER,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  LoncL, 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Fhjrsioiana,  London,  and  Physician  Acooachenr  to  8t  Geoige^ii, 
Hanover  Bqnare,  Dispensary. 

With  Twenty-six  Engravings  on  Wood.   1  voL,  8vo.   Cloth. 

^  The  translator  feels  that  no  apdloey  is  needed  In  offering  to  the  profession  a  transIatioQ 
of  Schroeder's  Manual  of  Midwifery.  The  work  is  weU  known  In  Germany  and  extendTely 
Qsed  as  a  text-book;  it  has  ah-eady  reached  a  tUrd  edition  within  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  translation  will  meet  the  want,  long  felt  in  this  coontry,  of  • 
manual  of  m^wifery  embracing  the  latest  sdentiflo  researches  on  the  subject 

TILT. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 
tics and  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boral  CoRege  of  Physicians ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Farringdon  General 
Dispensary ;  Fellow  of  the  Bojnsl  Medical  and  Chhnuglcal  Society,  and  of  several  British 
and  foreign  societies. 

1  yoL,  8vo.   846  pp.   Cloth,  $3.50. 

Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  amended. 

*»  In  giving  the  resnit  of  his  labors  to  the  profession  the  anthor  has  done  a  great  work.  Oar 
readers  will  find  Its  pages  very  interesting,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  task,  wiU  feel  grateftd  to 
the  author  fer  many  very  valuable  suggestiona  as  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  diseases.'*— 7%« 

'*Dr.  Tnt's  *Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeutics*  supplies  awsnt  which  has  often  been 
felt.  ...  It  may,  therefore,  be  read  not  only  with  pleasure  and  instruction,  but  will  also  bo 
found  very  usenii  as  a  book  of  reference.^* — Tht  Medical  Mirror, 

**  Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutics  of  nteilno  disease."— «7(mrfta2  qf  OltUtrica, 

VAN  BTJREN. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delivered  at  the  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Session  of  1869-'70. 

By  W.  H.   VAN  BUREN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  with  Diseases  of  the  Genito-XTrinary  OIvan^  etCn  In  the 
Bellevue  Uoepital  Medical  Cooege ;  one  of  the  Consulting  Surgeons  of  the  New  York  Bos- 

fltal,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Modldne,  of  the 
ftthological  Society  of  New  York,  etc,  etc 

1  VOL,  ISmo.   164  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

^  It  seems  hardly  necessaxy  to  more  than  mention  the  name  of  the  anthor  of  this  admirablt 
little  volume  In  order  to  insure  tilie  character  of  his  book.  No  one  in  this  country  has  enjoyed 
greater  advantages,  and  had  a  more  extensive  field  of  observation  in  this  specialty,  than  jOr. 
Van  Bnren,  and  no  one  has  naid  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  sul^ject.  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
experience  of  years  summed  up  and  given  to  the  professional  worid  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner."^— i^cAoto^ico/  Jattmal. 
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VOG-EL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  Second  American  from  the  Fcmrth 
Germxm  Edition.  lUuetrated  Jy  Six  Idthographio 
Plates. 

By  ALFRED  VOGEL,  M.  D., 

Fhrftesor  of  Otnleal  HedloiiM  In  the  Unirerrity  of  DoqMt,  Bii^ 

TBAN8LATED  AITD  EDITED  BT 

H.    RAPHAEL,    M.  D., 

JjiU  EiyaM  Surgeon  to  BeUeme  Hoq>Ka];  FhTstdui  to  the  Eaetera  DtopenMiy  for  the  DtoMMf 

of  ChOdren,  etc,  etc 

1  yoL,  8vo.    611  pp.    Cloth,  H.50. 

The  work  is  well  up  to  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge ; 
complete  without  mmeoessarj  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  accurate, 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differential  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  accurately  described,  and  the  therapeutics 
judicious  and  discriminating.  All  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  ouly 
the  remedies  which  appeared  useful  to  the  author  commended. 

It  contdns  much  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  useful  guide  in  the  difBcult  but  all- 
important  department  of  Peediatrica. 

^  Rapidly  passing  to  a  fourth  edition  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  three 
other  languaffes,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  a  book  which  must  take  a  prominent,  if  not  the  leading,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  class  of  disease." — y.  T.  Medical  Journal, 

"  The  profession  of  this  country  are  nnder  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 
for  bringing,  as  he  has  dona^  this  truly  valuable  work  to  thdr  notice."— JfediM/ 
Jtscord. 

**  The  translator  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successiVil,  and  his  labors 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medicaa 
science.*' — Ptychological  J<mmal. 

**  We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  chQdren  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
facts,  more  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  modem  medicine,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  remarks."— Jourmi/  of  ObUdrici. 
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WALTON. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  with  Analyses  and  N'otes  on  the 
Prominent  Spas  of  Europe,  and  a  List  of  Sea-side 
Resorts. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTON,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  CIneinnatL 

1  vol.,  12m9.   390  pages,  with  Haps.   Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  has  given  the  analyses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  country  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
one  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readily  he  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scribed the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicable  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned. In  addition^  he  has  described  the  various  kinds  of  baths  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

"  In  this  volume  the  author  has  endeavored  to  arrange  all  the  known  facts 
concerning  mineral  waters,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  readily  acces- 
sible. For  this  purpose  he  has  consulted  the  best  European  authors,  their  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  hundreds  of  years  of  laborious  investigation  of  the 
spas  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  has  been  interesting,  in 
the  course  of  this  study,  to  note  how  closely  the  conclusions  drawn  by  them 
concerning  the  action  of  different  classes  of  waters  agree  with  the  observations 
made  at  springs  in  this  country,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  foreign  re- 
search. The  portion  relating  to  the  springs  of  the  United  States  is  the  result 
of  a  selection  of  credible  evidence  regarding  them,  gained  by  correspondence 
and  personal  observation.*' — Extract  from  Preface, 

UsivBESiTT  OF  YiBonnA,  June  9,  1878. 

Gbntlemen  :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  ever  since  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  has  met  my  expectations.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  offered 
for  sale  at  the  principal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  com- 
mand a  ready  sale.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Cabell,  M.  D. 
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WELLS. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  ;  Their  Dia^ruma 

and  Treatment. 

By  T.  SPENCER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Meiuber  of  Council  of  the  Ro^  OoU^r^  of  SorgeonB  of  England ;  Honorary  Fellow 
ofthe  King  and  Qaeen''8  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Sorgoon  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Qneen's  Household ;  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women:  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Surgery  of  Parts,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  F&ris.  and  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Sweden ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medical  and  Natural  Science 
of  Brussels,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Pesth  and  Helsingfbrs ;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Obstetrical  SodeUes  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 

1  YoL,  8yo.  478  pp.  ZUoBtrated.   Clothy  Price,  $4.60. 

In  1865  the  author  issued  a  volume  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Ovariotomj,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  and,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  as  series  after  scries  of  a  hundred  cases 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  five  hundred  cases  he  embodied  the  results 
in  the  present  volume,  an  entirely  new  work,  for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  them  and 'useful  to  suffering  women. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  New  York."  French  and  German  transla- 
tions are  already  in  press. 

WAO-NER. 
A    Hand-book  of  Chemical   Tech- 

nology. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemkal  Teduuriogy  at  the  TJniTenlty  of  Wnrtzborg. 

Translated  and  edited,  from  the  eisrhth  Oerman  edition,  with  extensive 

additions. 

By  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.  R.  S. 

With  836  nioBtrations.   1  yol.,  8yo.   761  pagrei.   Cloth,  $5.00. 

Under  the  head  of  Metallnrfdc  Chemlstiy,  the  latest  methods  of  preparing  Iron.  CobaH, 
Nickel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin,  and  their  Salts,  Bismnto,  Zinc,  Zinc  Salts,  Cad- 
mium, Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Platinum,  Silver,  Oold,  Manfranatee,  Aluminum,  and 
Mai^esium.  are  described.  The  various  applications  of  the  Voltaic  Current  to  Electro-Metal- 
lursy  follow  under  this  division.  The  preparation  of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  manufacture 
of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  recovery  of  Sulphur  trova  Soda  Waste,  of  course  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  consideration  of  chemical  manufiicturos.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  Mond's  process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  aM>lioatlon8  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Carbon.  The  manufacture  of  Soap  win  be  found  to  include  much  detail  The  Tech- 
no Ic^  of  Glass,  Stone- ware,  limes,  and  Mortars,  will  present  much  of  interest  to  the  Builder 
and  ^igineer.  The  Technology  of  Vegetable  Fibres  has  been  considered  to  include  the  preo- 
aration  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  as  well  as  Paper-making;  while  the  applications  of  Vegetable 
Products  will  be  found  to  Include  Sugar-boiling,  Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  Distillation  of 
Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Bread,  the  Preparation  of  Vinegar,  the  Preservation  of  Wood,  etc. 

Dr.  Wagner  gives  much  Infbrmation  in  reference  to  the  production  of  Potash  from  Sugar 
residues.  The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  is  also  Ailly  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  Sugar 
from  Beet-roots.  Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  etc.,  the  Preparation  of  Phospho- 
rus and  Animal  Charcoal,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Products. 
The  Preparation  of  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  necessarily  required  much  space  ;  while  the  final 
sections  of  the  book  have  been  devoted  to  the  Technology  of  Heating  ana  Illumination. 
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THE  NEW  YORH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 

Published  Monthly.    Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July. 

**  Among  the  numerous  records  of  Medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  pub- 
lished in  America,  the  above  Journal  occupies  a  high  position,  and  desenredlj 
so:'-^The  Lancet  {London). 

Teims,  84.00  per  annnm.    SpeomiQii  Copies,  25  dents. 

The  attention  of  the  profeBBlon  is  called  to  the  fiict  that  eubscribers  to  the  New 
YoBK  Mbdicai.  Joubnal  will  ^e  supplied  with  any  foreign  or  American  Medical  Joor- 
nals  at  a  liberal  discount  horn  the  regular  sabscrlptlon  price.  Commutation  rates  will 
be  given  on  application. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Oondocted  by  Prof.  E.  I^  TOUMANS. 

Each  number  contains  128  pages,  mith  numeraas  Descrip- 
tive  and  Attractive  Illustrations. 

PUBUSHEB  MOKTHLT. 

Terms,  $6.00  per  ammm,  or  Fifty  Cents  per  Nmnber. 

The  great  feature  of  this  magazine  is,  that  its  contents  are  not  what  sci- 
ence was  ten  or  more  years  since,  but  what  it  is  to-day,  fresh  from  the  study, 
the  laboratory,  and  the  experiment ;  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  authors, 
inventors,  and  scientists  themselves,  which  comprise  the  leading  minds  of  this 
most  scientific  age.  In  this  magazine  we  have  the  latest  thoughts  and  words 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  Prof.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  fresh  experiments 
of  Tyndall,  Hammond,  and  Brown-S^uard.  It  aleo  contains  accounts  of  all  the 
recent  unportant  discoveries  by  the  eminent  scientists  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  Monthly  enables  us  to  utilize  at  least  several  years  more  of  life  than  it 
would  be  possible  were  we  obliged  to  wait  its  publication  in  boo]£>form  at  the 
hands  of  some  compiler.  The  new  volume  commenced  in  May,  1878,  and  all 
new  subscriptions  should  begin  toith  that  date, 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

^  A  Journal  whloh  promtBes  to  be  of  eminent  value  to  the  eanse  of  popular  edueation  In 
thl*  country."— ^«u>  York  Tribune. 

^  It  is.  beyond  comparlaon,  the  best  attempt  at  Journalism  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this 
country." — Home  Jotbmal. 

^  The  inltia!  number  is  admirably  eonstltnted."— .£^;«n<n^  3fa4l.  ' 

*'  In  onr  opinion,  the  right  idea  has  been  happily  hit  in  the  plan  of  this  new  monthly."— 
Bufalo  Courier. 

^  Jast  the  pablieation  needed  at  the  present  day."— J/bnfr«a/  Gazette. 

Now  York  Medical  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly $S  00 

New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Appletons*  Weekly  Journal  of  Literature,  Sdenee,  and 

Art 1  00 

Appletons*  Weekly  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly 8  00 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Journal 11  50 

JPayment,  in  all  cases,  tnnst  he  made  in,  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  check  to  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLETOlf  &  00.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  IT.  T. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS  IN  PRESS. 


On  Puerperal  Diseases.  CUmcal  Lectures  delivered  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.  Bj  Fordtce  Babker,  M.  B.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Hid- 
wiferj  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College ; 
Obstetric,  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital;  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
New  York  State  Woman's  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Obstetrical  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

A  ooarM  of  lectures  valuable  aUke  to  the  student  and  the  pimctltioner. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Histology  and  Histo- 
chemistry of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hkinbich  Fret,  of  Zurich.  Illustrated  with 
500  Woodcuts. 

Clinical   Iiectures  on   Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System.    Delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by 
Wif.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

Acne  ;  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  By  L.  Duncan 
BuLKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York  Hospital 

A  monograph  of  about  sevontj  pages,  lUoBtrated,  founded  on  an  analysts  of  two  hundred 
oases  of  varlons  forms  of  acne. 

Compendium  of  CUldren's  Diseases,  for 

Students  and  Physicians.    By  Dr.  John  Steiner. 

Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

Cbauveau^s  Comparative    Anatomy  of 

the  Domesticated  Animals.    Edited  by  Oiobok  Fleming,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  M. 
A.  L     1  ToL    8yo,  with  450  lUastratious. 

On  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Male  Geni- 

to-Urinary  Organs,  including  Syphilis.    By  W.  H.  Van  Buben,  M.  D.,  and 
Edward  L.  Eetes,  M.  D. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

649  &  661  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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International  Scientific  Series.. 


Ho.  1.  FORMS  OF  WATER,  in  Clonds,  Rain,  Rivers,  Ice,  and  Glaciers. 
By  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  LL.  D.,  T.  R.  S.    1  voL    Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Ho.  2.  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of 
the  Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection  "  and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.  By  Walter  Baoehot,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  English  Con- 
stitution."   1  vol.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

Ho.  3.  FOODS.  ByDr.EDWABDSMiTH,F.R.S.  1vol.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.75. 

Ho.  4.  MIHD  AND  BODY.  By  Alexander  Bain,  F.  R.  8.  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

Ro.  5.  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbebt  Spencer.  1  vol., 
12rao.      Cloth.    Ready  N'ovember  1st. 

PROSPECTUS. 

B.  Applbtok  &  Go.  have  the  pleasnro  of  announcing  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for 
publishing,  and  have  recently  commenced  the  issue  ot,  a  Sbribs  of  Populab  Monookaphs,  or 
small  works,  under  the  above  title,  which  will  embody  the  results  of  recent  inquiry  in  the  most 
merestinff  departments  of  advancing  science. 

The  <»aracter  and  scope  of  this  series  will  be  best  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  names  and 
ftubjects  Included  in  the  subjoined  list,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  couperatlon  of  the  most 
disUnguished  professors  in  England^  Oermany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been  secured, 
and  negotiations  are  ponding  for  coutributions  fh)m  other  eminent  scientific  writers. 

The  works  will  be  issued  simultaneously  In  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Lclpsie. 

The  Int£kkational  Soikntifio  Series  is  entirely  an  American  project,  and  was  originated  and 
organized  by  Dr  E.  L.  Youmans,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  in  Europe,  arranging  with 
authors  and  publishers. 

The  forthcoming  Tolumes  are  as  follows : 

Prof.  T.  H.  HuxLET,  LL.  D.,  F.  E.  8.,  Bodily  Mo- 
tion and  Co7h9oiou«nesa. 

Dr.  W.  B.  CAiiPE>mEB,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  The 
PrindpUs  qf  Mental  Physiology . 

Sir  Jomc  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.  R.  S.,  Tlit  Antiq- 
uity of  Man, 

Frot.  KcDOLPn  Vnicnow  (of  the  University  of 
BerllnX  Morbid  Physiological  Action. 

Prof.  Balfotir  Stewabt,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  T7is 
Conservation  qf  Energy. 

Dr.  H.  Chabliox  Bastian,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Tkt 
Brain  as  an  Organ  qf  Mind. 

Prof.  William  Odlino,  F.  R.  8.,  Th€  Xew 
Chwiistry, 

ProC  W.  TnisTLETOK  Dyer,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  Form 
andllabit  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.  R.  8.,  On  Diets, 

Prof.  W.  ICnioDox  Clifford,  M.  A.,  The  First 
Principles  of  the  Exact  Sciences  explained 
to  the  Xon-MaViematical. 

Mr.  J.  N.  LocKYEB,  F.  K.  8.,  Spectrum  Analysis. 


Prof.  W.  D.  Whitnbt,  Modem  Idnguisilc  Sci- 
ence. 

ProC  A.  C.  Ramsat,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  JSarVi 
Sculpture. 

Dr.  Henry  Maitdslby,  BesponsibUiiy  in  I>i^ 
case. 

Prof  MicnAKL  Foster,  M.  D.,  Protoplasm  and 
the  Cell  Theory. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  M.  A.,  F.  L.  8.,  Funiji; 
their  Xature,  I/^fiuence^  and  Use^ 

Prof.  Claude  Berxa&d  (of  the  College  of 
France),  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Phe- 
nomena qf  Z(/%. 

Prof.  A.  Quetelst  (of  the  Brussels  Academy  of 
Sciences),  Social  Physics. 

Prof.  A.  I)E  QuATREFAGBs,  The  yegro  Races. 

Prof.  Laca2e-Duthibe8,  Zoology  since  Olivier, 

Prof  0.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  (of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege), The  Sun. 

Prof.  Bernstein   (University 'of  Halle),   TJi^ 

,  .         „  -  Physiology  qf  t/ie  Sen^s. 

W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.  D,,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Mind    Prof.  Herman  (University  of  ZurlchX  On  Bes- 


in  Vie  Lower  Animals. 


piration. 


B.  G.  Bell  Pettwrew,  M.  D.,  The  Locomotion    Prof.  Leuckard  (University  of  I-^Ipsic),  Out- 


of  Animals^  as  ejeemplifted  in  Walking^  \ 
Swimming.,  and  Flying.  ( 

Pr6f  James  D.  Dana,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  On  Cepha- 
llzatlon;  or.  Head  Domination  in  it-iJie-  I 
lation  to  Structure^  Orade,  and  Develop- 
ment. 


lines  of  Chemical  Organi»ation. 

ProC  Rei»  (University  or  Erlangen),  On  Para- 
sitic Plants. 

Prof.  VotiEL  (Polytechnic  Academy,  BcrlinX  TTie 
Chemical  F^fects  qf  Liglit 


I  Prof  WuNDT  (University  of  Strasbourg),  On 
Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  On  the  yiUrition  '       Sound. 


Prof.  Schmidt  (University  of  Strasbourg),  The 
Theory  of  Descent— Darwinism. 

Prof.  Rosenthal  (University  of  Erlangen), 
Physiology  qf  Muscles  and  Xerees. 


of  Plants. 
Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D ,  TJie  Xerrous 

System,  and  its  Relation  to  Vie  Bodily 

Functions. 

Professors  H.  Saint-Claire  Deville.  Berthelot,  and  AVurtx,  have  engaged  to  write, 
have  not  yet  announced  their  subjects.    Other  eminent  autliors,  as  Wallace,  Helmholtz,  Pai 
Milne-Edwards,  and  H^ckel,  have  given  strong  encouragement  that  they  will  also  take 
the  enterprise. 

D.  APPLETON  &.00.,  Publishers,  549  &  551  Broadway,  U. 
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